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of  popular  aflfection.  In  the  second  place,  the  rise  of  the 
magazine  and  the  newspaper  has  given  criticism  of  contem- 
poraries a  position  and  power  which  the  pamphleteers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  could  never  have  won 
with  their  spasmodic  though  able  productions.  The  **  re- 
viewer'* has,  from  the  nature  of  things,  been  compelled  to 
deal  with  contemporaries  as  well  as  with  classics,  and  in  spite 
of  the  hysterics  of  Shelley  and  the  young  lady  novelists  he 
has,  on  the  whole,  wielded  his  power  fairly.  But  from  an 
elaborate  review  of  a  single  volume  to  an  exhaustive  essay 
or  treatise  on  the  entire  works  of  a  living  author,  nay  even 
to  a  society  founded  in  his  honor,  is  but  a  short  and  natural 
step  in  evolution. 

There  are  some  persons,  however,  who  are  shocked  at  ev- 
olution whether  it  occur  in  nature,  or  in  theology,  or  in  pol- 
itics, or  in  literature.  It  may  be  well  to  explain,  therefore, 
that  the  evolution  under  discussion  can  have  done  little 
harm  to  authors  great  enough  for  calm  self-criticism,  and 
that,  if  it  has  harmed  inferior  authors,  posterity,  for  very  ob- 
vious reasons,  is  not  likely  to  suffer.  It  is  furthermore  true 
that  fair  criticism  by  contemporaries  must  do  good  by  en- 
couraging writers  of  talents  and  by  causing  them  to  concen- 
trate their  energies  on  special  fields  where  their  work  will 
tell,  as  well  as  by  introducing  them  to  appreciative  readers 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  attracted  to  them.  Perhaps  this 
last  fact  is  the  chief  reason  why  a  sympathetic  study  of  the 
writings  of  a  living  author  has  an  unmistakable  value. 
When  such  a  study  is  the  result  of  love  and  enthusiasm, 
when  it  belongs  to  what  we  may  well  call  missionary  criti- 
cism, that  is  the  criticism  which  seeks  to  lay  before  others 
that  which  has  charmed,  inspired,  transformed  the  critic 
himself,  then  such  a  study  is  valuable  not  only  because  it 
may  serve  to  bring  author  and  reader  together,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  likely  to  have  the  positive  value  which  belongs  to 
creative  literature.  If  the  following  study  be  found  to  pos- 
sess any  such  value  we  shall  be  more  than  satisfied. 

As  there  is  always  a  more  or  less  intimate  connection  be- 
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tween  an  author's  works  aud  his  life  and  environment,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  here  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Hardy's  life, 
uneventful  as  it  seems  to  have  been.  Thomas  Hardy  was 
born  in  Dorset  on  June  2,  1840/  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  county  until  he  was  seventeen,  when  he  was  articled 
as  pupil  to  an  ecclesiastical  architect  residing  in  the  county 
town.  He  spent  the  four  years  of  his  apprenticeship  as 
much  in  studying  the  classics  and  theology  as  in  mastering 
his  profession.  He  was  assisted  in  these  studies  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  two  friends  of  kindred  tastes,  and  he  has  probably 
celebrated  this  intellectual  communion  in  one  of  his  novels, 
**A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes."  On  the  expiration  of  his  minority 
he  went  to  London  and  allied  himself  with  the  modem 
school  of  Gothic  artists,  studying  under  Sir  Arthur  Bloom- 
field  and  also  becoming  a  student  of  modem  languages  at 
Kings  College.  In  1863  he  received  the  prize  and  medal  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  his  essay  on  "Colored 
Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Arc^jitecture,"  as  well  as  Sir  W.  Tite's 
prize  for  architectural  design.  He  resided  in  London  \intil 
1867,  when  he  probably  went  abroad.  How  he  spent  his 
time,  except  in  writing  poetry  which  is  'Still  in  manuscript, 
remains  uncertain.  \%  may  be  remarked  that  definite  infor- 
mation on  the  point  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  convince  a 
careful  reader  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels  that  their  author  must 
at  some  time  or  other  have  written  poetry.  No  man  with 
Mr.  Hardy's  imagination  and  his  wonderful  command  of 
striking  figures  and  pregnant  phrases  could  have  refrained 
from  endeavoring 

"  Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme." 

During  his  second  residence  in  London  (1870-72)  Mr. 
Hardy  undertook  to  write  his  first  novel.  Upon  its  comple- 
tion it  was  published  anonymously,  in  1871,  under  the  title 
of  "Desperate  Remedies."  It  seems  to  have  been  equally 
praised  and  blamed,  but  its  author  was  encouraged  to  follow 
it  up  the  next  year  with  a  prose  idyl  of  rural  life  entitled 

^  One  authority  says  Devonshire. 
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"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"      This  v?as  well  receive) 
and  deservedly  so;  another  twelvemonth,  therefore,  saw  1 
third  novel,  on  different  lines  from  its  predecessor,  but  alscrl 
successful,  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"     But  a  sure  instinct  ledl 
Mr.  Hardy  away  from  the  conventional  society  novel  back  tqfl 
his  peasants  of  Dorset,  or  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  "Wessex,'*;B 
and  in  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd"  (1874)  he  achieved  a 
gratifying  success.     The  story  appeared  first  as  a  serial  voM 
The  Cornhill  Magasine,  and  until  the  appearance  of  "TessJ 
of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  only  a  year  ago,  was  regarded  as  its 
author's  masterpiece,  judicious  critics  declaring  that  in  its 
pages  the  English  peasant  had  been  made  to  speak  out  as  he 
had  never  done  since  the  days  of  Shakspere.    Since  this  suc- 
cess Mr.  Hardy's  pen  has  rarely  rested,  and  his  fame  has 
been  steadily  growing.     Besides  dramatising  "Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd"  (1879),  he  has  written  eight  novels,  one 
novelette,  and  two  volumes  of  short  stories,  many  of  which 
have  appeared  simultaneously  in  England,   America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  India,  while  some  have  been  translated  into  for-J 
eign  languages.     His  latest  novel,   "Tess  of  the   D'Urber-l 
villes,"  has   been   more  widely  read  and   noticed  than   anjTil 
work  of  fiction  in  recent  years,  except,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Ward'S'l 
"David  Grieve"  and  the  stories  of  Mr.  Kipling,     He  is  noirf 
said  to  be  engaged  upon  a  novel  entitled  "The  Pursuit  < 
the  Well  Beloved." 

Little  is  known  about  Mr.  Hardy's  personality.  His  por*' 
trait  shows  us  a  strongly  individual  face,  which  is  attractive  if 
not  handsome.  The  lines  of  deep  thought  are  plainly  visible, 
and  there  is  a  far-away  look  in  the  eyes  that  recalls  the  nov- 
elist's early  poetrv',  and  his  affiliation  to  some  extent  with  the 
romantic  school.  Naturally  preferring  to  live  in  his  favor- 
ite "Wessex,"  Mr.  Hardy  resides  near  Dorchester  in  a  fine 
house  of  his  own  design.  He  loves  the  quiet  of  family  life  (hft  j 
married  a  Miss  Gifford  in  1875I,  so  he  rarely  visits  London  ex--; 
cept  on  business,  and  is  not  often  pestered  by  the  lion  hunter 
and  the  reporter.  Still  we  feel  that  he  is  no  hermit,  that  he 
must  have  known  personally  the  characters  that  move  across 
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his  pages.  We  feel  also  that  he  is  not  a  mere  bookworm, 
but  that  he  knows  every  foot  of  ground  in  Devon,  Dorset, 
Summerset,  Hampshire,  and  Wilts,  in  that  Wessex  whose 
literature  begins  with  England's  noblest  king  and  ends  with 
— Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  time,  however,  as  our  author  uses  "  I  " 
with  the  greatest  infrequency  in  his  writings,  to  pass  to  a 
consideration  of  his  novels  in  detail,  and  of  his  general  char- 
acteristics as  a  writer  of  fiction. 

A  man  of  letters  is  himself  often  a  good  critic  of  his  own 
youthful  work,  and  so  Mr.  Hardy  fairly  sums  up  the  defects  of 
**  Desperate  Remedies,"  when  he  says  of  it  in  the  "  Prefatory 
Note"  appended  to  its  re-issue  in  1889 :  "  The  principles  ob- 
served in  its  composition  are,  no  doubt,  too  exclusively  those 
in  which  mystery,  entanglement,  surprise,  and  moral  obli- 
quity are  depended  on  for  exciting  interest."  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Hardy  means  to  say  that  he  had  fallen  under  the  spell 
of  that  wonderful  weaver  of  plots,  Wilkie  Collins.  But  Col- 
lins in  his  best  work  avoided  the  mistake  into  which  his  fol- 
lower fell,  of  failing  to  observe  a  due  proportion  between  the 
mystery  and  entanglement  of  his  plot  and  the  value,  that  is 
the  interest,  of  his  characters  and  their  actions.  We  do  not 
like  to  be  perplexed  or  mystified  about  people  unless  we  are 
greatly  interested  in  them,  and  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  steward  Manston,  there  are  no  very  interesting  char- 
acters in  "  Desperate  Remedies." 

The  plot  is  too  intricate  to  be  given  here  in  detail.  There 
are  marriages  that  are  no  marriages,  there  is  a  murder, 
there  is  an  illegitimate  son  of  an  aristocratic  mother,  there 
is  a  beautiful  love-sick  heroine  who  gets  into  every  sort  of 
trouble,  and  a  love-sick  hero  who  plays  detective  and  gets 
her  out.  In  short,  we  have  all  the  materials  for  a  story 
eminently  suitable  for  the  New  York  Ledger^  materials  put 
together  in  a  very  artificial  way,  but  in  a  way  that  excites 
and  interests  the  reader  to  his  heart's  content.  But  the  ques- 
tion immediately  occurs,  if  a  man  of  thirty-one  could  seri- 
ously occupy  himself  in  developing  such  a  plot,  how  was  it 
that  he  ever  succeeded  in  writing  a  great  novel  ?     An  an- 
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swer  is  easily  found.  An  ultra-sensational  novel  with  a 
mixed-up  plot  and  an  artificial  method  of  presentation  does 
not  necessarily  mean  an  unpromising  volume.  When  such 
a  novel  is  written  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  recognized  as 
individual  in  its  simplicity,  its  strength,  its  grace ;  when  it 
is  found  to  be  distinguished  by  passages  and  scenes  of  rare 
descriptive  power ;  when  its  author,  time  and  again  dazzles 
us  with  a  flashing  simile  or  an  exquisitely  poetic  epithet ; 
when  he  not  infrequently  lets  drop  a  pearl  of  wisdom  which 
no  swine  save  skimming  readers  can  possibly  be  found  to 
spurn  ;  when  to  crown  all  he  takes  an  impassive  peasant  and 
makes  him  talk  as  though  nobody  were  near  to  overhear 
him ;  then  we  may  well  feel  sure  that  our  novice  in  author- 
ship gropes  only  because  he  is  seeking  for  a  method  and  that 
he  is  not  unlikely  to  find  one. 

That  all  the  above  promising  traits  were  to  be  found  in 
"Desperate  Remedies"  by  a  careful  reader  of  187 1  will  not, 
we  think,  be  disputed  by  the  careful  reader  of  1892.  Of 
course  such  a  proposition  cannot  be  definitely  established 
in  an  article  like  the  present,  but  the  book  is  easily  accessi- 
ble, and  the  accuracy  of  our  statement  can  be  tested.  We 
feel  inclined,  however,  to  support  ourselves  by  at  least  one 
quotation : 

"  His  clothes  are  something  exterior  to  every  man ;  but  to  a  woman  her 
dress  is  part  of  her  body.  Its  motions  are  aU  present  to  her  intelligence 
if  not  to  her  eyes ;  no  man  knows  how  his  coat-tails  swing.  By  the  slight- 
est hyperbole  it  may  be  said  that  her  dress  has  sensation.  Crease  but  the 
very  Ultima  Thule  of  fringe  or  flounce,  and  it  hurts  her  as  much  as  pinch- 
ing her.  Delicate  antennae,  or  feelers  bristle  on  every  outljring  frill.  Go  to 
the  uppermost:  she  is  there;  tread  on  the  lowest:  the  fair  creature  is 
there  almosi  before  you.*' 

"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  is  a  year-long  rural  idyl, 
as  simple  in  its  plot  as  "  Desperate  Remedies''  is  complex. 
The  nine  chapters  of  the  first  part  entitled  **Winter,"  are 
taken  up  with  a  wonderfully  humorous  description  of  the  old- 
fashioned  wind-instrument  choir  of  the  parish  of  Mellstock 
trudging  around  on  Christmas  night  to  serenade  every  dweller 
in  the  parish,  and  with  an  equally  humorous  description  of 
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the  party  given  by  honest'  Reuben  Dewey,  the  tranter,  or 
wagoner.  The  other  parts,  named  after  the  other  seasons, 
commemorate  the  love  of  Dick  Dewey,  the  tranter's  son  for 
Fancy  Day,  the  village  schoolmistress^ — a  love  which  ends  in 
the  most  typical  of  rural  weddings,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  young  rector  himself  is  somewhat  smitten  with  the  fair 
schoolmistress  who  plays  the  first  organ  set  up  in  the  parish 
church.  The  despair  of  the  old  choir  at  the  advent  of  this 
organ  and  their  visit  to  the  rector  in  expostulation  are  de- 
scribed with  a  humor  that  puts  Mr.  Hardy  alongside  of 
Dickens  if  not,  as  some  think,  above  him.  Obviously  no 
quotation  can  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  truth  to  nature,  to 
the  simplicity,  the  humor,  the  genial  charm  of  this  idyl 
which  is  as  much  above  most  genre  sketches  of  the  modem 
school  as  a  representative  poem  of  Wordsworth's  is  above 
the  best  eflFusion  of  Bryant.  The  fresh  smell  of  woods  and 
fields  blows  through  the  all  but  poetic  pages ;  like  Antaeus 
the  reader  rises  up  refreshed  from  a  touch  of  mother  earth. 
Mr.  Hardy  has  at  last  learned  his  method.  He  reproduces 
nature,  whether  in  flower,  or  tree,  or  cloud,  or  field,  or  man — 
not  the  man  of  streets  and  parlors — but  the  man  of  the  fields, 
who  is  as  much  a  natural  object  as  a  tree  or  a  boulder — yet 
his  method  of  reproduction  is  not  that  of  the  photographer, 
but  of  the  painter.  He  is  realistic,  but  at  the  same  time 
idealistic ;  in  other  words,  he  is  an  artist,  and  the  sub-title  of 
his  book,  "A  Rural  Painting  of  the  Dutch  School,"  does  not 
belie  its  qualities. 

We  said  above  that  Mr.  Hardy  is  as  humorous  as  Dickens, 
and  we  appealed  to  the  description  of  the  choir's  visit  to  the 
rectory  in  proof  of  the  assertion.  As  this  scene  takes  up  a 
whole  chapter,  it  must  remain  unquoted,  but  who  could  fail 
to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  chapter  describing  Dick 
Dewey's  first  visit  to  the  house  of  his  sweetheart's  father, 
Geoffrey  Day,  in  the  depths  of  Yalbury  wood?  Geoffrey 
and  Dick  and  Fancy,  the  sweet  link  between  them,  are  seated 
at  the  noon-day  meal.  Mrs.  Day  the  second  is  bustling 
about  overhead  preparing  to  make  a  disagreeable  descent 
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upon  the  party  below.     The  conversation  meanwhile  '. 
turned  on  matrimony. 

" '  If  we  are  doomed  to  marry,  we  marry ;  if  we  are  (loomed  t 
single,  we  do;'  replied  Dick. 

"  Geotfrey  had  by  this  time  sat  down  agaiu,  and  he  now  made  his  lips  thin 
by  severely  straining  them  across  his  gums,  and  looked  out  of  the  fire- 
place window  to  the  end  of  tbe  paddock  with  solemn  scrutiny.  'That's 
not  the  case  with  some  folk,'  he  said  at  length,  as  if  he  read  the  words  OU 
a  board  at  the  farther  end  of  the  paddock, 

"  Fancy  looked  interested,  and  Dick  said  'No?' 

"There's  that  wife  o'  mine.  It  was  her  doom  not  to  be  nobody's  wifed 
all  in  the  wide  universe.  But  she  made  up  her  mind  thai  she  would,  and 
*did  it  twice  over.  Doom?  Doom  is  nothing  beside  an  elderly  woman — 
quite  a  chiel  in  her  hands." 

"A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  Mr.  Hardy's  third  novel,  gives  the 
heart  history  of  a  rather  susceptible  but  very  charming 
young  lady,  Miss  Elfride  Swancourt,  who,  by  the  way,  is  said 
to  be  unpopular  with  her  own  sex.  U  has  at  least  one  strong 
character,  Henry  Knight,  the  reviewer,  Elfride's  second  lover. 
It  contains  also  one  verj' powerful  scene,  the  rescue  of  Knight 
from  the  cliff  through  the  heroism  and  presence  of  mind  of 
Elfride.  It  is  not  only  an  interesting  story,  but  a  very  sub- 
tle study  of  feminine  instincts,  yet  although  a  successful 
novel  as  a  whole,  it  can  hardly  be  placed  among  our  author's 
masterpieces.  The  last  scene  of  all  in  which  Elfride's  two 
disappointed  lovers  encounter  her  husband  at  her  tomb,  is 
pathetic  in  the  e.\treme. 

"Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd"  has  already  been  de- 
scribed as  inferior  only  to  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles."  It 
combines  all  the  charm  of  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  " 
with  more  than  the  power  and  interest  of  "  Desperate  Rem- 
edies." It  is  the  first  work  to  prove  that  Mr.  Hardy  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  creating  characters  that  live.  Farmer 
Oak,  the  faithful,  modest,  sensible  hero,  is  a  character  that 
no  one  can  forget,  a  nobler,  a  longer  lived  character,  perhaps, 
than  even  Adam  Bede.  Joseph  Poorgrass,  Mr.  Hardy's  mas- 
terpiece in  the  way  of  peasant  characters,  is  a  personage 
whom  Fielding  would  not  have  disdained  to  create — Fielding 
who  in  the  creation  of  characters  is  the  Zeus  of  English 
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novelists.  Bathsheba  Everdene,  the  heroine — Mr.  Hardy 
disdains  to  give  his  heroines  common  names  thereby  linking 
himself  to  the  romancers — Farmer  Boldwood,  Sergeant  Troy, 
the  maltster,  are  all  excellent  in  their  way,  although  inferior 
to  the  two  first  mentioned.  But  with  his  advance  in  charac- 
terization, Mr.  Hardy  does  not  fall  behind,  nay  rather,  he  ad- 
vances in  his  other  qualities.  Never  has  the  life  of  the  farm 
and  the  sheepfold  been  more  tnithfully  or  more  charmingly 
described;  never  has  the  homely  picturesqueness  of  the  Eng- 
lish peasant  received  so  attractive  a  setting.  The  humor 
that  welled  up  in  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  flows  here 
in  a  full  stream,  witness  Joseph  Poorgrass  drunk  in  the  pub- 
lic house  testifying  to  the  evils  of  the  affliction  known  as  "  a 
multiplying  eye" — an  affliction  which  had  a  way  of  always 
coming  on  when  he  had  been  in  a  public  house  a  little  while, 
as  he  meekly  confessed  to  Shepherd  Oak.  In  style,  too,  Mr. 
Hardy  has  improved.  He  has  become  more  practised  in  his 
use  of  that  noble  instrument,  the  prose  of  his  native  tongue. 
There  is  less  straining  for  eflFect,  there  is  less  dependence 
upon  the  aid  of  a  flashing  figure  or  epithet;  in  other  words, 
there  is  more  Sophoclean  roundedness,  and  less  uEschylean 
pointedness  than  in  his  earlier  works. 

But — and  without  this  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd" 
would  not  be  a  great  novel — there  is  a  human  interest  about 
this  story  which  lifts  it  above  its  predecessors.  Human  in- 
terest is  a  term  used  by  some  writers*  with  reference  to 
passion  rather  than  to  action,  but  we  here  use  it  inclusively. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  for  a  novel  or  a  romance 
to  be  truly  inspiring,  the  human  interest  that  emerges  from 
passion  or  suffering  should  not  predominate.  Men  and 
women  must  act  their  parts,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase, 
in  a  novel  as  well  as  on  the  stage;  and  unless  one  character 
acts  a  great  part,  or  some  of  the  characters  combine  to  act  a 
great  part,  the  novel  must  often  fail  of  truly  inspiring  its 
readers.     Now  Farmer  Oak,  though  in  a  modest  way,  does 

^See  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton's  admirable  book,  "Shakspere  as  a  Dramatic 
Artist"  (Second  Edition,  pp.  272,  273). 
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live  a  great  life  and  act  a  great  part,  and  Bathsheba  Everdene 
and  Farmer  Boldwood,  if  they  do  not  live  great  lives,  never- 
theless go  through  fires  of  affliction  that  try  their  souls  and 
lend  them  an  inevitable  interest.  Hence  it  is  that  we  place 
this  novel  among  the  few  great  novels  of  our  generation — 
because  even  "far  from  the  madding  crowd"  Mr.  Hardy 
has  seen  that  there  is  something  more  than  the  life  of  plant, 
and  stone,  and  stream,  something  more  than  the  animal  life 
of  Joseph  Poorgrass  and  his  kind — ^the  life  of  men  who  love 
greatly,  and  endure  greatly,  and  dare  greatly  like  Shepherd 
Oak,  the  life  of  women  who  pass  through  Sloughs  of  Des- 
pond to  reach  at  last  the  Delectable  Mountains  like  Bath- 
sheba Everdene. 

"The  Hand  of  Ethelberta"  (1876)  was  described  by  its 
author  as  "A  Comedy  in  Chapters."  It  bears  out  fairly  well 
the  claims  of  its  sub-title.  The  heroine,  Ethelberta,  is  a 
butler's  daughter,  who,  having  been  educated  above  her  sta- 
tion, marries  a  young,  wealthy,  and  well-bom  husband  and 
is  soon  left  a  fashionable  widow.  She  now  essays  the  diffi- 
cult role  of  moving  in  polite  society  while  still  preserving 
secret  relations  with  her  family.  Her  sister  becomes  her 
maid,  her  brother  her  footman,  and  once  she  is  actually 
waited  on  at  a  dinner  party  by  her  father,  the  butler.  Nat- 
urally such  a  plot  furnishes  Mr.  Hardy  with  much  opportu- 
nity for  delicate  satire  on  fashionable  society  as  well  as  for 
indulging  in  his  accustomed  humor.  Ethelberta  publishes 
poems,  recites  her  own  stories,  loves  a  poor  gentleman,  is 
wooed  by  several  eligible  suitors,  and  finally  marries  a  worn- 
out  peer.  If  it  were  not  that  she  gets  the  upper  hand  of  her 
old  husband  and  is  enabled  to  lift  up  and  support  her  family 
the  end  of  the  story  would  be  tragic,  rather  than  comic;  but, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is  an  amusing  comedy  which  deserves 
more  popularity  than  it  seems  to  have  had.  Certainly  Mr- 
Hardy  has  drawn  few  more  interesting  characters  than  his 
"squirrel  haired"  Ethelberta. 

Two  years  later,  1878,  appeared  the  book  which  some  re- 
gard as  our  autlior's  masterpiece,  but  to  which  we  are  in- 
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clined  to  give  the  third  place  among  his  works — ''  The  Re- 
turn of  the  Native."  Here  again  we  have  a  rural  setting 
and  a  powerful  and  moving  plot.  The  characters,  too,  are 
striking  and  well  drawn,  and  one  of  them,  Clym  Yeobright, 
the  hero,  just  misses  greatness.  Unlike  Mr.  Hardy's  pre- 
vious works,  it  is  predominantly  a  tragedy;  but  it  is  not  a 
thoroughly  artistic  success,  because  our  pleasure  at  the  artist's 
triumph  is  overbalanced  by  disagreeable  sensations  caused 
by  the  repulsiveness  of  many  of  his  characters  and  of  the 
environment  in  which  they  move.  Mr.  Hardy  himself  must 
have  felt  the  effect  of  this  repulsiveness,  for  his  humor  is 

• 

almost  entirely  absent.  A  passion  for  excessive  realism,  too, 
has  taken  a  greater  hold  upon  this  essentially  poetic  idealist, 
and  it  is  only  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  inanimate  nature 
that  his  soul  appears  to  be  truly  inspired.  The  descriptions 
of  Egdon  Heath  in  this  novel,  and  of  the  effects  of  its 
sombre  vastness  upon  its  scattered  inhabitants,  are  un- 
equalled, so  far  as  our  reading  goes,  in  modem  fiction.  But 
if  nature  has  taken  hold  of  Mr.  Hardy  as  it  has  done  of  few 
men  since  Wordsworth,  it  has  not  disturbed  him  "with  the 
joy  of  elevated  thoughts,"  as  Wordsworth  sang;  it  has  not 
proved  itself  to  be  the  power  "whose  secret  is  not  joy,  but 
peace"  of  Matthew  Arnold;  but  rather  it  has  proved  itself 
to  be  the  mysterious,  inscrutable  counterpart  in  the  world  of 
the  senses,  of  that  "insoluble  enigma"  with  which  Herbert 
Spencer  and  so  many  modern  minds  have  found  themselves 
confronted  in  the  world  of  thought.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Hardy  seems  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  malfieur  du 
siecley  and  so  Clym  Yeobright,  and  his  mother,  and  Eustacia 
Vye,  and  Wildeve,  and  the  other  characters,  love  their  loves 
and  hate  their  hates  on  Egdon  Heath  without  ever  seeming 
to  think  that  there  is  any  thing  beyond  this  present  life, 
as  pagan  in  heart  as  the  old  Celts  that  built  the  barrow 
crowning  the  hill  that  overlooked  the  immemorial  plains. 
Every  thing  about  the  novel  is  pagan  from  the  barrow  to  the 
peasants  who  light  a  fire  upon  it  every  Guy  Fawkes  day;  and 
the  only  truly  noble  character,  the  Reddleman,  is  as  much 
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s  Christian  in  his  virtues,  It  is 
can  lay  our  finger  on  the  radical  defect  < 
feet  which  we  shall  expect  to  find  characterizing  much  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  future  work.  The  writer  of  a  great  novel  must 
be  enough  of  an  optimist  to  impart  a  spring  to  his  work. 
Pessimism  imparts  no  spring  to  any  thing,  and  pessimism  is 
but  another  name  for  the  deadly  languor  that  accompanies 
the  malhcur  du  Steele  is,  in  fact,  the  symptom  by  which  one 
is  usually  enabled  to  diagnose  the  disease. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Hardy  is  a  pessimist  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  an  apostle  of  pessimism.  He  does  not 
set  out  with  the  avowed  intention  of  making  his  readers  fall 
out  of  love  with  life.  He  sees  as  well  as  any  one  that  there 
is  much  in  human  nature  that  is  noble  and  tnie,  that  there  is 
much  in  life  that  is  capable  of  giving  pure  and  genuine 
pleasure.  But,  as  a  recent  critic,  Mr.  William  Sharp,  has 
pointed  out,'  there  seems  to  be  a  large-eyed  sadness  about 
his  face  as  he  looks  forth  upon  the  world.  He  finds  much 
that  is  inexplicable,  much  that  is  solemn,  much  that  does  not 
answer  to  his  sense  of  justice  in  the  life  that  surges  about 
him,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  reproduce  in  his  novels  all 
that  he  sees.  As  a  realist  he  is  warranted  in  doing  this,  but 
as  a  poet  and  idealist  he  ought  sometimes  at  least  to  see  fur- 
ther into  the  mystery  we  caU  life.  If  he  relied  more  upon 
his  poetical  qualities  he  would  avoid  one  of  the  pitfalls  of 
realism — he  has  bravely  escaped  the  others — the  tendency  to 
paint  life  as  repulsive  by  stripping  it  of  its  hopefulness,  its 
self-sufficing  energy,  its  spring.  Shakspere,  whom  Mr. 
Hirdy  resembles  in  many  ways,  did  not  make  this  mistake. 
T-ie  Shakspere  of  "As  You  Like  It"  and  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  did,  it  is  true,  pass  into  the  Shaks- 
pere of  "Hamlet"  and  "Othello" — the  poet  of  a  laughing, 
sunny  world  into  the  poet  of  the  passions  and  the  storms  of 
life.  But  however  much  he  was  impelled  to  question  life 
and  fate,  Shakspere    never  failed  to  leave  his  hearers  or 


'See  "The  Forum"  for  July.  1891. 
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readers  that  hopefulness  which  is  the  spring  of  human  ex- 
istence. And  in  his  last  years,  the  years  of  "The  Tempest" 
and  **A  Winter's  Tale,"  he  reached  a  calm  serenity  of  spirit 
and  a  clearness  of  vision  which  makes  one  feel  that  our 
troubled,  thoughtful  novelist  may  perhaps  in  time  reach  a 
similar  "coign  of  vantage"  from  which  to  survey  the  .world. 
If,  as  we  shall  see,  Mr.  Hardy  has  written  in  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles"  a  tragedy  which  instinctively  suggests  such 
tragedies  as  the  "Lear"  and  the  "Othello,"  who  shall  say 
that  he  may  not  in  the  years  to  come  write  a  story  of  our 
modem  life  which  shall  suggest  something  of  the  wisdom, 
the  genial  charm  of  "The Tempest? "—even  if  he  still  finds 
it  necessary  to  close  with  a  note  as  solemn  as 

"We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.'* 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Hardy's  next  novel,  "The  Trumpet 
Major,"  published  in  1880,  will  at  once  ask  himself,  "Is  not 
this  author  making  a  brave  struggle  against  the  scepticism, 
the  pessimism  that  have  been  assailing  him?  Will  not  the 
optimism  of  the  poet  and  idealist  finally  conquer  the  pessim- 
ism of  the  realist?"  If  Mr.  Hardy  had  died  after  writing 
"The  Trumpet  Major"  the  last  question  might  well  have 
been  answered  in  the  aflGirmative.  Few  more  charming, 
spontaneous,  wholesome  stories  than  this  have  ever  been 
written  by  an  English  novelist.  Sweet  Anne  Garland  may 
well  be  set  by  Sweet  Anne  Page,  and  her  two  devoted 
swains,  fickle  Bob  Loveday,  the  sailor,  and  staunch  John 
Loveday,  the  Trumpet  Major,  are  worthy  to  live  as  long  as 
the  language  in  which  their  adventures  are  told.  This  is 
the  only  one  of  Mr.  Hardy's  stories  that  at  all  claims  the 
title — ^the  great  title  in  spite  of  some  modern  critics — of  an 
historical  romance.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  southern  coast 
of  England  during  the  exciting  days  of  Napoleon's  contem- 
plated invasion.  The  historical  setting  is  worthy  of  all 
praise — ^indeed,  as  we  shall  see  later,  Mr.  Hardy  shares  with 
Thackeray  the  power  to  move  as  freely  in  the  past  as  in  the 
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present.  We  consider  "The  Trumpet  Major"  to  be  the  most 
charming  of  Mr.  Hardy's  stories,  and  if  all  its  characters  had 
possessed  the  nobility  of  the  unselfish  hero  and  if  its  action  had 
been  more  tense  and  pitched  upon  a  higher  plane  it  would 
easily  have  been  his  greatest  work.  As  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the 
cleanest,  most  interesting,  most  wholesome  stories  that  can 
be  recommended  to  readers  old  or  young. 

In  "A  Laodicean"  (1881)  Mr.  Hardy  became  less  sponta- 
neous and  charming,  although  more  subtle  and,  perhaps, 
more  powerful.  The  heroine,  Paula  Power,  the  Laodicean, 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  is  a  most  interesting  study  in  feminine 
psychology.  The  three  leading  male  characters — Somerset, 
the  architect.  Dare,  the  adventurer,  and  Captain  de  Stancy, 
the  scion  of  a  decayed  family — are  well  drawn;  the  action  is 
sufficiently  complicated  to  be  interesting;  but  the  story  as  a 
whole,  though  in  Mr.  Hardy's  manner  is  not  representative 
of  him  at  his  best.  Perhaps  we  miss  our  author's  humor, 
his  interpretation  of  nature,  his  power  to  move  our  souls; 
perhaps  we  are  disappointed  in  having  to  exchange  Wessex 
peasants  for  middle  class  gentlemen  and  ladies  whom  more 
than  one  living  artist  could  have  drawn  as  well.  But  if  "A 
Laodicean"  cannot  be  ranked  among  Mr.  Hardy's  master- 
pieces, it  evidently  served  as  an  inclined  plane  to  let  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Trumpet  Major"  down*to  the  level  of  the  au- 
thor of  "Two  on  a  Tower"  (1882). 

This  romance,  as  the  author  entitled  it  in  the  English  edi- 
tion, is  in  some  respects  a  successful,  and  in  all  respects,  a 
powerful  book.  It  is  not  devoid  of  humor,  as  the  delightful 
description  of  the  choir  practice  amply  proves.  It  is  certainly  a 
romance  if  a  strange  and  almost  bizarre  plot  can  give  a  story 
as  claim  to  that  title.  It  does  not  yield  to  any  of  our  author's 
stories  as  a  character  study,  nor  does  it  yield  to  any  story  of 
modem  times  in  its  absolute  truth  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  under  certain  given  circumstances. 
More  than  any  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels  it  gives  one  the  im- 
pression of  being  a  study  undertaken  on  definite  lines  and 
with  a  definite  object.     That  object  is  the  endeavor  to  show 
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the  misery  that  must  come  to  the  woman  who  allows  her  pas- 
sion for  a  man  to  blind  her  to  the  obstacles  which  difference 
of  age,  of  rank,  of  education,  of  social  aim,  have  set  between 
them.  The  absorbing,  the  disastrous  passion  of  Lady  Con- 
stantine  for  her  young  astronomer,  Swithin  St.  Cleve,  the 
secret  marriage,  the  terrible  complications  that  arise  upon 
her  discovery  that  she  was  not  a  widow  when  she  contracted 
this  marriage,  her  anxiety  to  do  no  wrong  to  the  buddiug  ge- 
nius of  her  boy  husband,  who  still  finds  more  to  gaze  at  in 
the  stars  of  heaven  than  in  her  own  love-lit  eyes,  her  open 
marriage  to  the  Bishop  of  Melchester  to  save  her  reputation, 
the  awakening  of  St.  Cleve  to  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
women  in  the  world  besides  his  quondam  wife  and  patroness, 
and  finally  the  death  scene  in  the  tower  when  the  heart  of 
her  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  has  snapped  beneath 
its  weight  of  g^ef — all  these  particulars  make  up  a  story  of 
intense  power  and  interest.  But  it  is  a  painful  story.  The 
Genius  of  Pessimism  is  slowly  rising  from  the  magic  jar  in 
which  our  author  has  endeavored  to  imprison  him.  It  is 
almost  too  much  to  ask  us  to  sit  quietly  by  while  the  beau- 
tiful and  loving  creature  Mr.  Hardy  has  given  life  to  becomes 
involved  in  the  meshes  of  a  fate  that  knows  no  unloosing. 
It  is  too  much  to  ask  us  to  read  a  romance  that  contains  not 
a  single  heroic  character.  Natural  and  true  to  life  in  many 
respects  this  story  may  be,  but  its  truthfulness  is  not  the 
truthfulness  of  great  art,  because  repulsiveness  forms  no 
element  of  the  truth  of  art. 

Passing  over  the  novelette  entitled  **The  Romantic  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Milkmaid"  (1884),  which  demands  no  serious 
consideration,  we  come  to  the  least  attractive  of  all  Mr. 
Hardy's  novels,  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge"  (1886),  a 
work,  by  the  way,  which  the  booksellers  find  to  be  unpop- 
ular. In  the  setting  of  this  story  we  recognize  much  of  our 
author's  old  power.   The  quiet  rural  town*  is  set  as  distinctly 

^  Casterbridge  is  Dorchester,  the  Dumovaria  of  the  Romans.  For  an  in- 
teresting description  of  our  author's  haunts  see  Mr.  J.  WiUiam  White's 
letters  to  the  New  York  Natim  for  September  8  and  15,  1892. 
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before  us  as  Cranford  is.  But  the  people  to  whom  Mr.  Hardy 
introduces  us  upon  its  streets  are  not  the  people  Mrs.  Gaskell 
makes  us  know  and  love.  There  is  to  our  mind  not  a  really 
attractive  character  in  the  whole  book.  The  good  ones  have 
a  tendency  to  become  commonplace,  the  bad  ones  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  interesting.  It  is  true  that  Michael  Henchard, 
the  self-made  hero,  is  a  remarkable  character  study  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  psychologist  or  a  sociologist,  but  that  does 
not  make  him  a  proper  hero  for  a  novel,  and  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  even  the  genius  of  Mr.  Hardy  cannot  long 
sustain  its  eagle  flight  when,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
Shelley,  its  wings  are  cramped  by  the  constraining  folds  of 
the  serpent  of  pessimism. 

But  the  darkest  hour  is  that  which  immediately  precedes 
the  dawn.  In  **The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge"  the  sun  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  genius  seems  almost  sunk  from  sight;  in."  The  Wood- 
landers"  (1886-7)  it  is  seen  rising  slowly  from  the  waves. 
Again  we  have  the  intimate  sense  of  the  mystery  and  the 
passion  of  nature;  again  we  have  the  wonderful  power  of 
describing  rural  characters;  again  we  have  the  closely  knit 
and  powerful  action;  we  even  have  glimpses  of  the  old  hu- 
mor. Still  there  is  an  indefinable  sometliing  that  separates 
the  author  of  "The  Woodlanders"  from  the  author  of  "Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd."  Twelve  years  have  made  Mr. 
Hardy  a  more  practised  writer,  they  have  given  him  a  wider 
experience,  but  they  have  not  made  him  any  more  in  love 
with  life.  On  the  contrary,  as  has  been  indicated,  they  have  fre- 
quently made  him  see  little  in  life  except  a  purposeless  strug- 
gle in  the  coils  of  an  implacable  fate.  And  so  Giles  Winter- 
bourne  in  "The  Woodlanders"  fails  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
love,  which  is  his  life,  when  Farmer  Oak,  in  "Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd"  succeeds.  Honesty,  loyalty,  and  love  meet 
death  for  their  reward ;  while  a  barely  decent  repentance  on 
the  part  of  a  rather  repulsive  personage  is  rewarded  by 
the  love  of  a  heroine  who  though  scarcely  noble  Is  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  It,  therefore,  matters  little  when  we  view 
"The  Woodlanders"  as  a  whole,  whether  the  descriptions  of 
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the  forests  to  be  found  in  its  pages  are  unexcelled  in  truth  and 
beauty  even  by  Mr.  Hardy  himself,  or  whether  the  scene 
which  describes  Marty  South  dressing  the  grave  of  Win- 
terbourne  is  the  finest  in  the  whole  range  of  our  author's 
novels;  for  the  total  impression  produced  by  the  book  is  pain- 
ful because  the  fate  that  rules  its  characters  is  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
as  well  as  to  his  readers,  the  relentless  fate  of  alien  times 
and  peoples.  And  yet  how  powerful  and  original  the  book 
is,  and  who  else  among  modern  Englishmen  could  h^ve 
written  it! 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  during  this  long  period  of  in- 
cessant novel  writing  Mr.  Hardy  refrained  entirely  from  trying 
his  hand  on  that  popular  form  of  literature,  the  short  story. 
His  novelette,  "The  Romantic  Adventures  of  a  Milkmaid,'* 
has  been  already  mentioned,  but  it  may  be  recalled  again  to 
praise  the  character  of  the  lime-burner  Jim,  and  to  condemn 
the  generally  improbable  features  of  the  plot.  Besides  this 
story,  Mr.  Hardy  wrote  before  the  year  1888  at  least  six  stories 
of  notable  merit,  five  of  which  were  in  this  year  collected  in  a 
volume  entitled  "Wessex  Tales,  Strange,  Lively,  and  Com- 
monplace." The  tales  thus  brought  together  were  entitled 
"The  Three  Strangers,"  "The  Withered  Arm,"  "Fellow 
Townsmen,"  "Interlopers  at  the  Knap,"  and  "The  Distracted 
Preacher."  An  interesting  story  not  included  in  this  collec- 
tion is  "What  the  Shepherd  Saw." 

Mr.  Hardy  has  done  nothing  more  realistic  in  the  more  tech- 
nical sense  of  that  word  than  in  these  stories.  By  this  we  mean 
that  he  has  kept  a  stricter  guard  over  his  poetic  and  romantic 
tendencies  than  elsewhere  in  his  works.  He  allows  himself 
to  be  humorous,  but  rarely  to  flash  his  imagination  over  the 
scene  he  is  observing  with  his  wide-awake  eyes.  In  "Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree"  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  as  close 
an  observer  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature  as  one  could 
well  wish  to  have  for  a  guide,  but  the  closeness  of  his  ob- 
servation had  not  prevented  him  from  sometimes  looking  at 
things  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet.  It  is  Hardy  the  pure  prose- 
man  who  confronts  us  ii;  "Wessex  Tales,"  and  certainly  we 
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could  not  well  aflFord  to  lose  this  aspect  of  his  genius.  There 
are  few  stories  in  all  literature  more  perfectly  worked  out  in 
every  detail  than  the  ** Three  Strangers;"  there  are  few  that 
show  more  keen  observation  and  humor  than  "The  Inter- 
lopers at  the  Knap"  and  "The  Distracted  Preacher."*  But 
it  is  a  dry,  white  light  which  plays  over  these  stories,  not  the 
delicate,  subtly-tinted  light  that  plays  over  the  exquisite 
idyl  that  described  the  wooing  of  Richard  Dewey  and  Fancy 
Day. 

It  is,  however,  a  subtly-tinted  light  that  plays  over  Mr. 
Hs^rdy's  second  volume  of  short  stories  published  three  years 
later,  and  entitled  "A  Group  of  Noble  Dames."  This  Wes- 
sex  Decameron  consists  of  ten  tales,  each  of  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  fortunes  of  a  noble  dame,  and  each  of 
which  is  a  work  of  perfect  art.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Hardy  able 
to  show  his  wonted  power  of  characterization  within  the 
narrow  limits  he  has  set  himself — which  cannot  always  be 
said  of  him  in  "Wessex  Tales" — ^but  he  is  also  able  by  a  few 
sure  touches  to  surround  his  characters  with  environments 
such  as  he  has  not  hitherto  attempted  to  depict.  The  ability 
to  transport  himself  and  his  readers  into  the  past  which  he 
had  shown  eleven  years  before  in  "The  Trumpet  Major,"  is 
shown  here  to  a  greater  degree.  The  eighteenth  century 
lives  for  us  again  in  nearly  every  story  as  truly  as  it  does  in 
the  poems  of  Austin  Dobson.  This  is  high  praise,  but  it  is 
deserved.  A  more  charming  book  has  not  been  g^ven  to  the 
world  for  many  years,  and  its  charm  and  grace  are  ample 
proof  that  Mr.  Hardy  does  not  always  live  under  the  shadow 
of  pessimism. 

But  it  is  a  book  not  a  year  old  which  has  made  Mr.  Hardy 
the  most  prominent  living  English  novelist.  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles"  is  possibly  too  fresh  in  our  minds  and  the 
verdicts  of  its  various  critics  and  readers  are  still  too  jarring 
and  confused  to  enable  us  to  feel  certain  that  we  are  criti- 
cising it  fairly,  and  not  merely  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  or 

^One  is  forced  to  wonder  whether  Mr.  Barrie  had  not  read  this  story 
before  he  began  "The  Little  Minister." 
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against  certain  very  pronounced  opinions  of  its  author.  For 
in  this  novel,  as  in  "Two  on  a  Tower,"  Mr.  Hardy  seems  to 
have  succumbed  to  a  popular  tendency,  and  to  have  written 
a  novel  with  a  purpose.  We  say  seems^  for  after  all  the 
purpose  may  have  developed  itself  after  the  inception  of  the 
story — the  opening  incident  of  which  at  least  was  founded  on 
fact— or  it  may  have  ceased  to  aflFect  the  writer  the  moment 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  his  characters.  We  confess 
that  the  power  and  the  movement  of  the  story  are  so  great 
that  it  is  only  when  we  read  a  review  of  it  that  we  are  con- 
scious  that  its  author  had  any  purpose  save  that  which  is 
common  to  every  true  writer  of  fiction — ^viz. :  to  tell  a  story 
which  shall  please.  But  this  unconsciousness  of  a  novel- 
ist's purpose  is  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  his 
work. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  here  upon  any  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  plot  of  a  book  every  one  is  reading  or  has  read. 
As  we  all  know  Tess,  the  milkmaid  heroine,  has  fallen  from 
virtue  through  no  fault  of  her  own.  Subsequently  her  great 
passion  for  a  second  and  nobler  lover  sweeps  her  into  a  mar- 
riage with  him  after  she  has  failed  to  tell  him  of  her  condi- 
tion, although  she  has  attempted  to  do  so.  Her  confession 
of  her  secret  to  her  husband  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
painful  scenes  in  all  literature.  After  the  weak  man  has  de- 
serted her,  she  undergoes  in  patience  a  life  of  unspeakable 
torture,  but  at  last  falls  again  to  her  former  betrayer  in  order 
to  keep  her  mother  and  her  family  from  starvation.  Her 
husband  returns  to  her,  and  in  her  remorse  she  stabs  her  be- 
trayer to  death.  After  a  brief  period  of  ecstatic  bliss  with 
the  now  repentant  man,  whose  desertion  has  brought  her  to 
such  a  pass,  she  is  seized  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  law  and  led 
to  the  scaflFold.  Her  story  ends  with  the  husband  and  her 
young  sister  moving  away  with  averted  eyes  from  the  black 
flag  that  floats  above  the  gloomy  modem  jail.  In  the  words 
of  her  Creator,  "'Justice'  was  done,  and  Time,  the  arch- 
satirist,  had  had  his  joke  out  with  Tess." 

"How  horrible^  how  pessimistic,"   exclaims  one  reader. 
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"How  absurd,"  says  another,  "to  attempt  to  prove  that  sued 
a  woman  was  pure,"  this  last  personage  being  swift  to  r 
member  Mr.  Hardy's  sub-title,  "A  Pure  Woman  Faithfully 
Presented."  "What  is  the  good  of  such  stories  when  they 
only  make  one  weep?"  says  a  third.  "It  is  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  modem  times,"  says  a  fourth.  "It  is  a  dangerous 
book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young,"  says  a  fifth.  And 
so  OH  through  a  chorus  of  praise  and  blame  which  seems  to  , 
us  to  be  as  a  rule  beside  the  point. 

In  the  first  place,  we  see  little  use  in  arguing  whether  or  \ 
not  Tess  was  really  pure.  We  may  see  some  excuse  for  her  I 
second  fall,  another  may  not.  But  what  no  one  can  fail  to  \ 
see  is  that  in  Tess  Mr.  Hardy  has  drawn  a  great  character, 
nay,  his  greatest  character,  and  we  venture  to  say  the  great- 
est character  in  recent  fiction.  She  seizes  one  at  once  and 
never  looses  her  hold.  What  does  it  matter  to  us,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  art,  whether  she  is  pure  or  not,  provided 
she  does  not  repel  us?  There  is  here  no  allurement  to  sin, 
no  attempt  to  make  wrong  right,  no  disposition  to  paint  vice 
in  the  colors  that  belong  to  virtue.  We  see  in  her  only  a 
beautiful  earth-born  creature  struggling  against  a  fate  too 
strong  for  her,  a  fate  that  brings  her  to  a  dishonored  grave, 
and  yet  not  a  fate  that  will  cut  her  off  from  the  peace  and 
joy  of  another  world  than  this.  She  is  elemental,  this  peas- 
ant's danghter  with  the  blood  of  a  Norman  noble  in  her  veins. 
She  has  the  elemental  freshness,  the  odor  of  earth,  that 
Mr.  Hardy's  other  peasants  have,  but  she  has  also  an  el- 
emental strength  and  nobility  that  they  have  not-  This  el- 
emental freshness,  this  elemental  strength  and  nobility, 
make  her  a  woman  fit  to  set  in  the  gallerj'  of  Shakspere's 
women — which  is  but  to  say  that  she  is  a  creation  of  genius 
that  time  cannot  devour.  Her  story  is  pure  tragedy — (he 
greatest  tragedy,  it  seems  to  us,  that  has  been  written  since 
the  days  of  the  Elizabethans — it  lacks  "the  accomplish- 
ment of  verse,"  but  at  least  Jt  is  told  in  the  strongest 
and  purest  prose.  If  this  be  true,  how  vain  to  call  it  a  hor- 
rible book?     As  well  call  the  "Othello"  horrible.     Granted 
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that  it  leaves  a  sensation  of  pain  that  lingers  with  a  reader 
for  hours,  still  it  is  the  bitter-sweet  pain  that  tragedy  always 
leaves,  and  the  pain  is  overbalanced  by  the  pleasure  we  gain 
from  our  appreciation  of  the  artist's  triumph.  Mr.  Hardy 
may  take  his  leave  of  us  with  a  pessimistic  fling,  but  he  has 
succeeded  malgrfe  pessimism  in  producing  a  great  work  of 
art.  He  must  have  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  nobleness, 
the  pathos  of  his  heroine's  life,  he  must  have  seen  a  rift  in 
the  black  sky  above  her,  he  must  have  sunk  his  realism  in 
idealism,  his  pessimism  in  optimism,  oftener  than  he  was 
perhaps  aware  of. 

Viewed  in  its  details,  this  book  impresses  one  as  strongly 
as  it  does  when  viewed  as  a  whole.  Its  subordinate  char- 
acters are  admirably  drawn  and  all  help  on  the  action.  The 
husband.  Angel  Clare,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  Tess's  love,  but 
Mr.  Hardy  has  the  authority  of  the  Greeks  for  setting  the 
man's  selfishness  and  subservience  to  conventionalism  as  a 
foil  to  the  natural  purity  and  charm  of  the  woman.  Euripi- 
des makes  Admetus  serve  as  a  foil  to  Alkestis.  Mrs.  Dur- 
beyfield,  the  silly  mother,  who  is  responsible  for  Tess's  fall,  is 
a  creature  seen  time  and  again  among  her  class.  Angel 
Clare's  evangelical  father  and  mother  are  also  touched  oflF  in 
a  few  strokes  which  have  the  inevitableness  that  a  master's 
hand  alone  can  g^ve.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  praise  Dairy- 
man Crick  and  the  love-lorn  milkmaids,  for  with  such  char- 
acters Mr.  Hardy  is  always  at  home,  and  with  them  he  never 
fails  to  be  humorous,  even  if  he  does  not  rise  to  the  humor 
that  belongs  of  right  to  the  creator  of  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

But  this  is  also  a  novel  of  powerful  and  memorable  scenes. 
That  in  which  Tess  christens  her  child  of  shame,  giving  ' 
him  the  name  of  Sorrow,  while  her  little  brothers  and  sis- 
ters act  as  clerk  and  congregation,  is  piercing  in  its  pathos, 
to  borrow  an  expression  of  Matthew  Arnold's.  This  scene  was 
omitted  from  the  first  American  edition  of  **Tess,"  and  the 
book  was  thereby  greatly  mutilated.  No  one  who  has  read 
it  can  ever  forget  it  or  forget  the  lesson  of  charity  it  teaches. 
Very  powerful  also  are  the  scenes  describing  Tess's  confession 
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to  her  husband  and  the  consequences  of  that  confession,  a 
though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  sleep-walking  ex] 
rieuces  of  the  pair  are  somewhat  exaggerated.     With   i 
departure  of  Angel  Clare  tlie  clouds  of  doom  begin  to  ma; 
above  Tess's  head  and  the  tragedy  gathers  such  swift  intensitj 
that  it  is  almost  vain  to  speak  of  scenes.     But  who  will  fori 
get  Tess's  first  day  at  the  bleak  upland  fann,  or  her  frustratet 
visit  to  her  father-in-law's  house,  or  her  second  meeting  with  1 
her  betrayer,  or  her  sudden  deed  of  frenzy,  or  her  capture  on  | 
Salisbury  plain  under  the  Shadow  of  Stonehenge?     To  for- 
get these  scenes  would  imply  the  power  to  forget  the  sight  of 
Lear  upon   the  wintry  heath  or  of  Othello  in  the  death 
chamber  of  his  "gentle  lady," 

But  "Tess"  has  merits  that  lie  apart  from  the  power  of  \ 
characterization  and  of  dramatic  presentation  which  its  au- 
thor so  constantly  displays.  Never  has  Mr.  Hardy's  knowl- 
edge of  nature  stood  him  in  better  stead  than  in  the  descrip- 
tive passages  which  here  and  there  break  the  tense  thread  of 
the  action.  They  have  the  effect  that  all  description  should 
have  in  a  novel,  of  heightening  the  impression  which  the 
author  is  endeavoring  to  convey  by  means  of  his  charac- 
ters and  their  actions.  We  read  them  only  to  plunge  once 
more  into  the  narrative  of  Tess's  adventures  with  a  sense  of 
the  impotence  of  nature  to  avert  the  doom  of  her  choicest 
creation.  At  times  it  seems  as  if  this  modern  Englishman 
were  really  a  Greek  endowed  with  the  power  of  personifying 
the  trees  and  streams  past  which  his  heroine  glides,  just  as 
he  seems  to  be  a  Greek  in  his  never-ceasiug  sense  of  the 
presence  of  an  inexorable  fate.  In  fine,  the  Hardy  of  this 
novel  is  the  Hardy  who  has  charmed  and  impressed  us  be- 
fore, but  also  a  Hardy  of  heightened  and  matured  powers — 
a  master  of  fiction. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  bring  this  article  to  a  close,  and  in 
doing  so  we  shall  attempt  to  sum  up  the  qualities  that  appear 
to  us  to  make  Mr,  Hardy  a  great  novelist.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  compare  him  with  his  contemporaries  and  to  en- 
deavor to  show  why  we  believe  him  to  stand  both  in  breadth 
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and  depth  of  genius  supreme  among  his  living  rivals.  But 
this  would  require  another  article,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  crit- 
icism which  certain  recent  writers  pronounce  to  be  unscien- 
tific. We  might  be  able  to  defend  its  usefulness  in  spite  of 
the  stigma  which  seems  nowadays  to  attach  to  everything 
deductive,  but  we  forbear. 

Our  first  reason  for  considering  Mr.  Hardy  great  is  that 
he  possesses  a  great  and  individual  style.  He  has  the  rare 
power  of  saying  exactly  what  he  wants  to  say  in  clear,  strong, 
and  charming  English,  even  though  his  diction  is  at  all  times 
Latin  rather  than  Teutonic,  as  Mr.  Sharp  has  pointed  out. 
He  does  not  write  rhetorical  prose  or,  as  a  rule,  poetic  prose, 
but  a  prose  that  has  a  rhythm  which  does  not  suggest  poetry, 
and  that  always  fits  its  subject-matter  as  closely  as  a  well-cut 
garment. 

The  second  quality  of  Mr.  Hardy's  greatness  is  his  won- 
derful power  of  describing  and  interpreting  inanimate  nature. 
We  have  so  often  referred  to  this  power  that  we  shall  now 
content  ourselves  with  observing  that  if  meditative  Words- 
worth be  substituted  for  blythe-hearted  Chaucer  in  Landor's 
famous  lines  to  Browning,  they  will  be  found  not  inapplica- 
ble to  Mr.  Hardy: — 

"  Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale 
No  man  has  walked  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  enquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  discourse." 

A  third  quality  of  our  novelist's  greatness  is  his  power  as 
a  narrator.  His  characters  move,  the  action  never  halts. 
He  has  the  threads  of  his  plot  well  in  hand,  and  although 
he  does  not  attempt  to  manage  many  threads,  he  leaves  his 
readers  confident  of  his  power  to  do  so  should  he  wish.  One 
feels  in  reading  Hardy  that  this  man  has  found  his  true  vo- 
cation, that  he  is  not  a  social  reformer  like  Mrs.  Ward  or  a 
philosopher  like  George  Eliot,  using  the  novel  as  the  best 
means  to  reach  the  masses,  but  a  story-teller,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  cyclic  bards  of  Greece,  of  the  troubadours 
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of  France,  of  the  ballad  singers  and  dramatic  poets  of  men 
England, 

Fourth  and  last  of  Mr.  Hardy's  qualities  that  may  be  mei 
tioned  here  is  his  power  of  characterization.     His  gallery  a 
women  is  unique,  even  if  he  has  seldom  drawn  one  whom 
his  average  male  reader  would  care  to  marry.     Batlishebal 
Everdene,  Elfride  Swancoat,  Ethelberta  Petherwin,  Eustacia-j 
Vye,  Mrs.  Yeobright,  Anne  Garland,  Paula  Power,  Lady  Con-  j 
stantine,  Grace  Melburj-,  Marty  South,  the  "ever-memora- 
ble" group,  and  finally,  to  crown  all,  Tess,  the  milkmaid — 
who  of  our  modern  novelists  can  make  such   a  showingl  ' 
There  they  stand,  flesh  and  blood  women,  whose  everj'  action, 
whose  most  delicate  sensation  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
their  creator.     We  can  only  regret  that  he  has  not  chosen  to 
portray  a  larger  number  of  them  as  distinctly  noble,  but  he 
has  given  us  Marty  South  and  Tess,  and  the  others  are  all 
admirable  in  their  kind  and  degree.     For  his  own  se.v  Mr. 
Hardy  has  done  as  well,  if  not  better.     The  peasants  of 
"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  Henry  Knight,  Farmer  Oak, 
Joseph  Poorgrass,  Wildeve,  Clym  Yeobright,  the  Reddleman, 
Bob  Loveday  and  his   brother,   the  Trumpet  Major,  Dare, 
Swithin  St.  Cleve,  Michael  Henchard,  Giles  Wiuterboume, 
and  Angel  Clare,  are  all  striking  characters,  five  of  whom 
are  noble  men,  and  one  of  whom,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  is  des- 
tined to  immortalit)-. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  how  great  a  debt  we  owe  to  this 
novelist  for  making  his  favorite  Wessex,  that  strange  coun- 
tr\'  of  pagan  survivals,  as  well  known  to  us  almost  as  our 
own  birthplace.  His  success  as  a  provincial  novelist  has 
made  many  critics  and  readers  overlook  the  fact  that  he  has 
claims  to  a  higher  place  among  writers  of  fiction — a  place 
not  far  below  the  exalted  station  where  we  have  put  Field- 
ing and  Scott  and  Thackeray,  and  for  which  Bulwer  and 
Dickens  and  George  Eliot  are  yet  struggling.  As  he  is  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  as  his  last  work  shows  such  an  im- 
mense stride  forward  in  his  powers  of  characterization  and 
of  dramatic  presentation,  we  hesitate  to  affirm  tliat  he  will 
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not  eventually  lift  himself  to  this  high  and  secure  position. 
He  gives  one  always  the  impression  that  he  has  not  put  forth 
his  full  powers,  and  that  there  is  yet  more  to  come.  If,  as 
the  years  go  by,  he  attains  more  and  more  to  the  philosophic 
mind,  if  he  sees  further  into  the  secrets  of  life  and  nature 
and  learns  that  pessimism  and  realism  do  not  comprise  the' 
last  words  that  art  has  in  store  for  man;  if  he  g^ves  fuller 
scope  to  these  poetic  powers  which  are  his  by  nature  and 
which  his  wide  observation  and  his  deep  study  of  the  poets 
have  strengthened,  it  may  be  that  he  will  put  a  still  greater 
distance  between  himself  and  his  contemporaries — ^some  of 
whom,  like  Mr.  George  Meredith,  are  pressing  him  close — 
and  that  he  will  yet  write  his  name  among  the  supreme 
masters  of  fiction — that  is,  among  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.* 

*As  we  go  to  press  we  find  that  Harper's  Bazar  for  October  i  contains  the 
opening  chapters  of  Mr.  Hardy's  new  novel,  "The  Pursuit  of  the  Well- 
Beloved.    A  Sketch  of  a  Temperament." 


THEODORE   OF  CANTERBURY. 

TO  estimate  aright  the  place  that  belongs  to  S.  Theo- 
dore in  the  founding  of  the  Church  of  England  it  is 
|iecessary  to  recall  the  condition  of  the  various  Churches 
there  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  (A.D.  669)  and  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  his  summons. 

Five  years  .before  (A.D.  664)  the  synod  of  Whitby  had  se- 
cured the  conformity  of  the  Scotch  missionaries  in  England 
to  the  calendar  of  the  continent  and  of  South  Ireland,  but 
the  importance  of  this  step  was  not  immediately  obvious. 
To  its  actors  the  synod  marked  no  epoch.  Tuda,  a  Scot,  suc- 
ceeded Colman  as  bishop,  and  the  Church  remained  in  con- 
trol of  the  pupils  of  Colman  and  Aidan.  But  this  year  that 
had  opened  so  auspiciously  for  England  closed  with  a  pesti- 
lence that  carried  off  half  its  bishops  and  a  large  part  of  its 
clergy.  Tuda  was  among  its  first  victims.  In  Kent  the 
same  day  (July  14,  664)  saw  the  death  of  archbishop  and 
king,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  followed  them  closely 
to  the  grave.  Of  the  whole  English  episcopate  there 
remained  only  the  Gaul  Boniface  in  East-Anglia  who  had 
recognized  a  nominal  primacy  in  Canterbury;  the  Scot 
Jarumnan  in  Mercia,  and  Wini  of  Gallic  ordination  in 
Wessex,  both  of  whom  ignored  it.  The  latter,  however,  had 
quarreled  with  his  king  and  was  soon  to  be  expelled. 

The  ranks  of  the  minor  Southern  clergy  were  sadly 
thinned,  and  no  immediate  effort  was  made  to  fill  their  va- 
cant seats.  The  situation  was  indeed  serious,  and  both  in 
Kent  and  Northumbria  required  extraordinary  measures. 
The  Kentish  clergy  who  would  have  invited  a  bishop  of 
Rochester  to  Canterbury  ignored  Boniface  as  though  to  show 
that  he  had  little  connection  with  Kent.  The  new  king  took 
no  steps  to  supply  the  see.  The  clergy  hesitated  to  name  a 
bishop  till  the  royal  policy  should  appear,  and  for  four  years 
the  Kentish  Church  had  no  leader.     In  Essex,  meantime. 
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pagan  reaction  led  to  political  revolution.  The  heathen  tem- 
ples were  restored.  The  sword  of  the  Mercian  king  and  the 
devotion  of  the  Scot  Jarumnan  alone  arrested  the  movement. 
This  king  now  claimed  supremacy  over  the  Church  in  Essex 
and  sold  (A.D.  666)  the  bishopric  of  London,  whence  Mellitus 
had  fled  fifty  years  before,  to  Wini,  just  exiled  from  Wessex, 
who  thus  planted  the  "wicked  seed"  of  simony  in  England. 
In  Gaul,  the  land  of  his  orders,  the  plant  had  flourished  for  a 
century.  Wessex  remained  without  a  bishop  for  some  four 
years,  for  though  a  candidate  was  promptly  sent  from  Gaul, 
he  was  not  consecrated  till  670. 

The  southern  Churches,  then,  were  corrupt  and  paralysed. 
To  the  north  a  pagan  reaction  was  taxing  to  the  utmost  the 
powers  of  Cuthbert.  But  the  Church  of  Aidan  successfully 
resisted  heathenism,  though  it  sought  no  aid  from  without, 
perhaps  because  it  could  have  found  none,  for  in  Kent  there 
was  inaction,  in  Wessex  discord,  in  East-Anglia  an  isolation 
that  has  left  no  record.  In  Mercia  and  Northumbria  alone 
the  Christians  were  undaunted  and  the  faith  unshaken. 

Northumbria  was  naturally  the  first  to  act.  Oswy  made 
Chad  his  bishop  at  York  and  his  son,  the  petty  prince  Alch- 
frid,  had  Wilfrid  elected  as  bishop  of  his  province.*  Canon- 
ical consecration  could  not  well  be  had  in  England,  and  Wil- 
frid sought  it  in  Gaul,  where  he  remained  till  the  spring  of 
666.  Chad,  meantime,  or  possibly  before,  had  accepted  the 
dubious  consecration  of  Wini  and  two  British  bishops  and 
was  ruling  nobly  at  York  when  Wilfrid  returned  to  the  king- 
dom, but  not  to  a  diocese,  for  his  princelet  Alchfrid  had  fallen 
from  favor.  He  had  a  monastery  at  Ripon,  and  for  three 
years  he  made  this  his  headquarters,  losing  no  occasion  to 
form  influential  connections  in  Mercia  and  even  in  Kent, 
where  King  Egbert  summoned  him  to  reorganize  his  acepha- 
lous Church. 

Though  Oswy  might  be  satisfied  with  the  state  of  his 

'  That  this  was  the  true  state  of  the  case,  rather  than  the  current  ver- 
sion, the  writer  has  endeavored  to  show  in  the  "Historical  Review,"  1891, 
and  in  the  "Church  Eclectic,'*  February  and  March,  1890. 
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Church  at  home,  his  far-sighted  policy  could  not  view  with 
indifference  the  weakness  and  disorganization  of  the  south. 
His  own  position  as  Bretwalda,  chief  of  English  kings,  would 
naturally  suggest  to  him  the  possibility  of  a  similar  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  It  is  obvious  too  that  from  his  political  point 
of  view  this  was  a  most  opportune  possibility,  since  it  would 
surely  smooth  the  way  for  the  realization  of  his  ambition,  a 
united  England.  This  he  rightly  foresaw  the  clergy  would 
support  heartily,  for  it  would  favor  the  growth  and  assure  the 
stability  of  the  Church,  All  the  Churches  were  now  in  Eng- 
lish hands,  and  at  Whitby  he  had  prevailed  on  them  to  lay 
aside  all  important  differences  in  calendar  and  ritual,i  but  it 
must  have  been  clear  to  him  that  jealous  rivalry  would  pre- 
vent the  various  kingdoms  from  accepting  an  English  primate 
unless  he  came  to  them  with  a  sanction  that  all  alike  respected 
from  the  recognized  head  of  Western  Christendom,  who  could 
speak  with  equal  claim  to  every  English  Church.'  But  it 
would  be  clear  to  him  from  the  first  also  that  Rome,  following 
the  tradition  of  Gregory,  would  most  readily  sanction  a 
primate  with  a  Kentish  connection.  Osw>',  therefore,  "took 
counsel  with  Egbert  of  Kent,"  and  with  the  election  and  con- 
sent of  the  Church  they  chose  one  of  the  Canterbury  clergy 
and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  be  ordained,  "  that  he  might  ordain 
Catholic  heads  for  the  English  Churches.'*  He  died,  however, 
with  his  companions,  in  a  Roman  pestilence. 

He  had  taken  with  him  a  letter  from  Oswy  which  the  pope 
answered,  praising  the  Catholic  faith  of  Oswy  and  his  essen- 
tially Scotch  Church,  and  saying  nothing  of  Egbert,  whose 
part  was  clearly  subordinate.  Oswy,  in  addressing  the  pope, 
could  hardly,  in  courtesy,  do  otherwise  than  leave  it  open  to 
him  to  ordain  whome\-er  he  thought  most  fit  The  death  of 
the  ambassadors  prevented   the  choice  of  an   Englishman. 


*  That  he»  and  not  Wilfrid,  was  the  moving  spirit  at  IRTiitby.  see  "  Church 
Eclectic/*  Februan,-,  xS9a 

*Kent  and  Wessex  were  Italian  missions;  Bast-Anglia,  Gallic;  Essex 
Mercia,  and  York,  Scotch,  on  whose  relations  to  Rome  see  "  Church  Eclec- 
tic/* February,  1S91. 
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Had  he  feared  that  in  assuming  to  choose  a  successor  he  was 
exceeding  the  discretion  reposed  in  him  by  Oswy,  the  pope 
would  have  hastened  to  forestall  a  second  English  embassy. 
He  wrote,  however,  that  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any 
priest  such  as  Oswy  wished.  But  that  king  had  every  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  the  turn  that  matters  had  taken.  It  had 
been  necessary  to  send  a  Kentishman  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  Kentish  king,  without  which  no  primate  could  sit  at  Can- 
terbury. His  policy,  however,  would  be  far  better  served  by 
a  foreigner  with  no  private  grudges  and  no  local  prejudices. 
Besides,  Oswy  might  well  hope  that  Rome  would  furnish  an 
abler  man  than  Canterbury  then  afforded.      The  pope  did  ^ 

nothing  that  was  not  expected  and  approved.  Only  the  blind 
zeal  of  partisan  controversy  will  discover  "papal  aggression*' 
in  the  pope's  careful  and  repeated  efforts  to  comply  with 
Oswy's  request. 

It  was  indeed  hard  to  find  a  man  at  once  fit  and  willing  to 
go.  At  length  Adrian,  an  African  by  birth,  but  abbot  of  a 
monastery  near  Naples,  suggested  the  Greek  monk  Theodore, 
then  sixty-six  years  old,  and  not  yet  in  holy  orders.  He  ac- 
cepted the  mission,  but  wished  that  Adrian  should  accompany 
him,  because  "he  had  been  twice  in  Gaul,  knew  the  way,  and 
could  provide  an  escort  of  his  own  men."  This  quite  ac- 
corded with  the  pope's  desire,  who  feared  that  Theodore 
"might  introduce  something  in  the  Greek  way  contrary  to 
the  faith,"  alluding  no  doubt  to  the  monothelite  heresy.  His 
fears  were  groundless  though  fruitful.  None  could  asperse 
the  orthdoxy  of  Theodore.  His  tonsure  was  more  open  to 
cavil.  It  was  the  Pauline,  and  that  Rome  might  maintain  the 
appearance  of  uniformity  in  England  to  which  it  did  not  at- 
tain at  home,  Theodore  and  the  Saxon  Church  waited  four 
months  after  his  ordination  as  deacon  (November,  667-March, 
668)  till  the  old  man's  hair  had  grown  suflBciently  to  admit  of 
Roman  tonsure.  Two  months  later  he  set  out,  but  was  de- 
tained at  Aries  by  Ebroin  till  the  season  was  so  far  advanced 
that  Theodore  was  constrained  to  pass  the  winter  with  Agil- 
bert  at  Paris.     This  was  of  importance  to  him,  for  Agilbert 
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had  been  a  bishop  in  Wessex  and  a  friend  of  Wilfrid,  be 
could  therefore  acquaint  Theodore  with  tbe  conditions  of  his 
future  work  and  would  not  fail  to  commend  to  him  the  neg- 
lected abilities  of  Wilfrid.  The  prejudice  learned  here  influ- 
enced his  conduct  till  it  was  corrected  by  experience.  The 
results  of  his  error  survived  him  to  trouble  tlie  Church  for  a 
generation. 

Theodore  reached  England  at  last  in  May,  669,  fourteen 
months  after  his  consecration  at  Rome.  Adrian  was  not  able 
to  join  him  till  late  in  the  year.  Theodore  passed  the  in- 
terval at  Canterbury,  aided  by  Benedict  Biscop,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  whose  monks  for  two  years 
had  attempted  no  election. 

When  Adrian  came  Theodore  felt  ready  to  undertake  tbe 
great  task  to  which  Oswy  had  called  him,  the  union  of  the 
English  Churches.  As  he  surveyed  the  field  of  bis  coming 
labor  i«  the  closing  months  of  669  the  venerable  man  would 
find  much  to  encourage,  but  much  also  that  might  well  daunt 
a  man  of  nearly  seventy.  In  East-Anglia  Boniface  was  dead 
or  dying;  in  Essex  Wini  promised  no  efficient  support; 
Wessex  had  been  three  years  witliout  a  bishop;  in  Mercia 
both  Church  and  State  were  jealous  of  their  independence. 
Northumbria  alone  showed  a  healtJiy  and  vigorous  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  life;  but  Agilbert  and  the  clergy  that  Wil- 
frid had  ordained  in  Kent  would  have  taught  Theodore  to 
look  on  Chad  with  suspicion  that  only  personal  intercourse 
could  dispel.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Theodore  might 
consider  that  weak  Churches  would  submit  more  readily  to 
him  than  strong  ones,  and  he  could  look  to  Oswy  for  a  prac- 
tical sanction  even  to  autocratic  measures.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  it  lay  neither  in  the  mind  of  Oswy  nor  of  The- 
odore to  preserve  the  sclieme  of  Gregory  and  the  equal  rights 
of  the  see  of  York,  Theodore  recognized  no  rival  authority 
and  found  none  disposed  to  assert  it.  "He  was  the  first 
archbishop,"  says  Bede,  "to  whom  every  Church  consented  to 
give  the  hand."  So  far  as  the  early  centuries  are  concerned 
it  might  be  added  he  was  also  the  last. 
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Secure  in  the  support  of  Oswy,  and  with  the  sympathy  of 
the  best  elements  in  the  Church,  aided  by  others  for  selfish 
ends,  Theodore  proceeded  to  assert  his  authority  in  person  in 
the  various  kingdoms  of  England.  Accompanied  by  Adrian 
he  went  first  to  neighboring  East-Anglia,  and  since  he  could 
not  find  the  man  or  men  he  wanted  he  consecrated  Bisi, 
whose  frail  health  gave  him  the  desired  opportunity  four  years 
later  to  carry  out  a  maturer  policy.  At  Rochester  he  placed 
Putta,  a  priest  of  Wilfrid's  consecration,  and  leaving  Wini 
prudently  undisturbed  at  London  he  turned  to  Northumbria, 
displaced  Chad,  and  gave  his  see  to  Wilfrid.*  Chad  he  trans- 
ferred to  Mercia,  where  Jarumnan  had  died.  Thus  he  gave 
an  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  conception  of  his  prerogative. 

After  ordering,  as  he  hoped,  the  affairs  of  the  North,  The- 
odore went  to  Wessex,  where  the  Church,  amid  many  vicissi- 
tudes, maintained  a  feeble  though  bishopless  existence.  Here 
he  made  Ag^lbert's  nephew,  Leutherius,  bishop,  and  thus,  in 
a  single  year,  every  English  see  was  filled  and  every  bishop 
save  Wini  owed  his  position  to  Theodore.  The  work  of  union 
was  accojnplished.     The  work  of  consolidation  could  begin. 

The  English  Churches  resigned  their  independence  without 
resistance,  and,  as  it  seems,  without  regret.  Many  causes 
combined  to  produce  this  result.  Most  obvious  of  them  is 
the  temporary  disorganization,  especially  in  the  South,  that 
came  from  the  plague  of  664.  But  the  most  powerful  single 
factor  was  the  wise  statesmanship  and  strong  will  of  King 
Oswy.  He  was  aided  in  this  effort  to  foster  a  broader  national 
spirit  by  all  who  shared  his  patriotic  aspirations,  and  these 
could  count  on  the  help  of  the  lower  clergy  to  rouse  like  feel- 
ings among  the  people.  Beside  these  a  few  men  of  talent 
aided  Theodore  because  they  preferred  a  more  elaborate  rit- 
ual or  sought  a  wider  field  for  their  ambition.  A  united 
Church  and  a  continental  archbishop  attracted  equally,  though 
from  far  different  motives,  men  like  Biscop  and  like  Wilfrid. 
By  the  efforts  of  all  these  the  ground  was  prepared  for  The- 

*  Theodore's  action  and  its  motives  are  discussed  in  the  articles  cited 
in  Note  i.    Here,  therefore,  the  facts  only  are  stated. 
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odore,  whose  personal  character 
to  all.  But  perhaps  he  won  th 
by  this  than  because  he  came  from  Rome.  They  could  not 
be  jealous  of  the  chair  of  Peter,  they  liad  as  yet  no  cause  to 
fear  and  much  to  love  the  "threshold  of  the  apostles."  In 
this  feeling  the  Scots  and  their  Northumbrian  converts  were 
in  no  way  behind  the  men  of  Wessex  and  Kent.'  That  tlie 
pope  should  send  them  Theodore  seemed  au  honor  that  called 
for  their  gratitude.  What  measure  of  subjection  or  subordi- 
nation was  involved  in  accepting  him  neither  clergy  nor  laity 
paused  to  consider,  and  had  they  done  so  they  would  have 
felt,  and  justly,  that  they  could  guard  their  own  liberties  if 
they  should  be  assailed.  Rome  of  the  seventh  century  had 
neither  the  spirit  nor  the  power  that  came  to  her  from  the 
Carlings,  who  did  but  follow  the  example  of  Oswy,  giving  to 
the  popes  the  same  place  in  their  policy  that  Canterbury 
played  in  his. 

The  Church  of  England  now  enters  a  new  era.  It  has 
risen  above  the  varying  fortunes  of  petty  states  and  beckons 
the  nation  to  political  union.  In  the  Church  the  people  first 
forgot  that  they  were  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  and  learned 
that  tliey  were  Englishmen.  Political  supremacy  had  passed 
from  state  to  state  and  brought  jealousy  and  discord  in  its 
forced  and  transient  union.  The  brotherhood  of  llie  Chris- 
tian faith  softened  the  evils  of  civil  strife  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  united  kingdom.  The  primacy  of  Canterbury  over 
Northumbria  hardly  survived  Theodore,  and  its  power  in  the 
South  was  varying  and  ill-defined.  The  wishes,  and  even 
the  supposed  opinions  of  Rome,  were  not  always  respected. 
And  yet,  from  this  time  on,, as  never  before,  the  English 
Church  felt  that  it  was  united  in  spirit  and  aims  and  worthy 
to  claim  its  place  in  Western  Christendom  with  the  sister 
Churches  of  Gaul  and  Italy. 

The  Church  had  won  the  battle  of  the  faith,  but  it  had  still 
to  pursue  a  retreating  enemy.     Little  more  than  two  genera- 
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tions  had  passed  since  the  Roman  missionaries  landed  at 
Thanet.  Those  whom  Augustine  baptized  as  children  may 
have  greeted  Theodore  on  his  return  from  his  triumphant 
progress.  In  less  than  seyenty-five  years  every  English 
prince  had  been  converted  and  the  faith  had  been  preached 
in  every  English  kingdom.  But  though  Christianity  ruled, 
heathenism  was  dead  in  no  part  of  England.  In  Kent  out- 
ward conformity  was  probably  general.  In  the  larger  king- 
doms, Northumbria  and  Mercia,  there  was  more  earnest  faith, 
but,  as  was  natural,  more  heathen  survivals.  Essex  harbored 
a  powerful  pagan  party.  In  Wessex  Christianity  was  not  yet 
the  popular  faith,  and  in  Sussex  it  had  made  but  feeble  be- 
ginnings. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  had  no  se- 
rious rivals.  Where  they  were  weakest,  heathenism,  as  an  or- 
ganized religion,  was  still  weaker.  Essentially  local,  it  could 
not  bear  transplantation  from  its  continental  home,  and  when 
the  missionaries  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  it  was  al- 
ready rotten  at  the  core. 

But  the  weakness  of  paganism  was  not  the  only  essential 
factor  in  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  missionaries.  Moral  law 
was  as  much  the  bulwark  of  civil  order  in  the  seventh  century 
as  in  the  nineteenth.  When  the  Saxon  tribes  settled  in  the 
provinces  they  had  conquered,  the  English  kings  felt  imme- 
diately the  instability  of  their  followers  whom  they  could  lead 
to  victory  but  not  to  peace.  Some  indeed  were  not  sobered 
by  the  responsibilities  of  conquest.  Others,  such  as  Ethel- 
bert,  Edwin,  and  Oswald,  had  seen  in  the  new  faith  not  alone 
the  religion  of  the  future,  but  the  hope  of  the  present  order. 
They  looked  to  it  to  consolidate  their  influence  at  home  and 
strengthen  their  power  abroad.  Therefore  they  urged  the 
faith  on  their  own  people  and  encouraged  it  in  subject  princes. 
In  every  English  kingdom  this  active  support  of  the  kings 
had  been  from  the  first  the  essential  condition  of  missionary 
success.  When  it  was  temporarily  withdrawn  the  Roman 
missions  languished  or  were  abandoned,  and  in  the  north  the 
Church  owed  as  much  to  Oswald  as  to  Aidan,  to  Oswy  as  to 
Chad. 
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Both  Christian  kings  and  Christian  missionaries  were  neces- 
sary to  the  conversion  of  England,  and  it  is  idle  to  contrast 
their  merits  when  each  was  so  largely  dependent  on  the  other. 
The  churchmen  of  later  days  naturally  magnified  their  order. 
A  more  just  apportionment  of  their  praise  serves  also  to  ex- 
plain their  success. 

As  Oswy  contrasted  the  state  of  the  Church  in  667  with 
that  in  670,  he  had  good  cause  to  be  content  with  the  results 
of  his  wise  policy,  and  to  feel  that  he  could  close  his  long  and 
not  inglorious  reign  in  peace  and  hopefulness.  He  died  in 
670,  Chad  followed  him  in  672,  and  King  Egbert  of  Kent  in 
673.  Wessex  had  been  left  in  672  by  the  death  of  its  king  a 
prey  to  feuds  that  checked  the  growth  of  the  Church,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  condition  of  Essex  and  East-Anglia  also 
was  not  satisfactory  to  Theodore  when  he  summoned  all  the 
bishops  of  England  to  meet  him  at  Hertford  on  the  border  of 
Mercia  and  Essex  in  September,  673.  Theodore  had  chosen 
his  time  opportunely,  and  the  step  was  important,  for  though 
such  councils  had  been  commanded  at  Nicaea  and  were  re- 
garded on  the  continent  as  essentials  of  a  healthy  Church  life, 
the  political  condition  of  England  had  not  favored  them  till 
now,  and,  indeed,  before  664,  though  there  might  have  been 
co-operation,  there  could  have  been  no  united  action.  It 
needed  a  prelate  of  Theodore's  unquestioned  authority  to  con- 
trol the  conflicting  national  interests  and  jealousies  to  the 
general  good  and  even  he  did  not  venture  to  take  the  step  till 
the  need  was  patent  and  his  position  well  secured. 

All  the  prelates  responded  but  Wini  and  Wilfrid.  The  lat- 
ter sent  legates  which  suggests  that  he  wished  to  keep  the 
way  open  to  revive  the  co-ordinate  claims  of  York.  The 
bishops  called  to  their  aid  those  skilled  in  canon  law,  but  if 
we  may  trust  Theodore's  own  account  of  the  synod,  its  guid- 
ance was  wholly  in  his  hands.  He  first  asked  them  if  they 
"were  willing  to  keep  the  things  canonically  decreed  by  the 
fathers  of  old,"  and  on  their  assenting  he  "immediately  pro- 
duced the  book  of  the  canons"  from  which  he  urged  ten  points 
on  their  acceptance.     He  says  he  thought  these  "especially 
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necessary  for  us,"  and  it  is  therefore  instructive  to  note  their 
subjects.  The  first  dealt  with  Easter,  the  old  subject  of  conten- 
tion, the  second  bade  the  bishop  "be  content  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  plebs  committed  to  him,"  and  had  special  signifi- 
cance in  England  where  the  bishop's  authority  had  hitherto 
been  coextensive  with  his  sovereign's,  expanding,  contracting, 
or  ceasing  with  the  fortunes  of  the  monarch.  Theodore  pro- 
posed to  change  this  and  to  deprive  all  unattached  bishops  of 
episcopal  functions,  a  blow  aimed  at  the  Scots,  not  because 
they  were  unorthodox,  but  because  they  were  undisci- 
plined. A  cleric  too  might  no  longer  leave  his  diocese 
or  be  received  to  work  in  another  without  coihmendatory 
letters,  a  fatal  blow  to  Scotch  missions.  Other  canons  dealt 
with  the  perennial  strife  of  bishops  and  monks,  fixed  the 
precedence  of  bishops  and  touched  the  vexed  question  of 
marriage,  trying  to  reconcile  Teutonic  usage  and  Christian - 
ideals.  With  this  plea  for  the  inviolability  of  the  family  the 
council  closed.  It  was  the  first  in  which  representatives  from 
all  England  had  met  for  peaceful  deliberation,  the  first  precur- 
sor of  convocations  and  parliaments. 

One  proposition  only  Theodore  found  himself  obliged  to 
abandon.  He  had  wished  to  pledge  the  council  to  the  policy 
of  multiplying  bishops,  and  the  plan  was  wise,  for  this  alone 
could  make  the  ecclesiastical  heads  independent  of  sectional 
strife  in  rival  kingdoms  and  would  also  exalt  the  dignity  of 
the  primate.  Beside,  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  that  six 
bishops  could  then  attend  to  England's  needs,  if  the  baptized 
were  to  be  confirmed  and  all  parishes  visited.  One  diocese 
covered  all  York,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  part  of  Lo- 
thian, the  Mercian  see  was  nearly  as  large,  and  indeed  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  alone  could  hope  to  give  adequate  care  to 
his  diocese.  Yet  the  bishops  would  not  yield  and  Theodore 
was  prudently  silent,  but  almost  immediately  he  began  to  ex- 
ecute the  plan  they  had  rejected,  for  Bisi  soon  resigned  East- 
Anglia  and  though  this  was  one  of  the  smallest  sees  Theodore 
proceeded,  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  to  divide  it  and  then 
turning  to  Mercia  deposed  bishop  Winfrid,  "for  some  disobe- 
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dience,"  says  Bede,  put  Sexulf  in  his  stead,  but  did  not  imme- 
diately proceed  to  divide  this  see  nor  Essex  where  he  ap- 
pointed Erconwald  to  succeed  Wini.  In  Wessex  the  state 
was  too  discordant  to  brook  division  in  the  Church,  and  on 
Leutherius'  death  (676)  Heddi  took  the  undivided  see. 

Meantime  the  new  national  spirit  that  the  church  was  fos- 
tering had  feceived  a  striking  illustration.  The  Mercian  king 
had  been  devastating  Kent,  and  Bishop  Putta,  true  to  the 
tradition  of  Justus  and  Paulinus,  escaping  the  danger,  "made 
no  eflFort  to  recover  his  see,"  but  "turned  to  Sexulf  of  Mercia," 
the  very  country  to  which  he  owed  his  misfortune.  And  so 
much  did  Sexulf  think  the  Church  above  political  quarrels 
that  he  made  the  fugitive  welcome  and  suffered  him  to  become 
the  first  bishop  of  Hereford. 

We  have  seen  that  throughout  southern  England  Theodore 
met  with  ready  obedience  even  to  arbitrary  measures.  When 
he  turned  to  Northumbria  he  met  a  man  of  his  own  unbend- 
ing temper.  But  even  here  he  found  royal  and  popular  sup- 
port in  a  course  that  drove  Wilfrid  from  Northumbria,  and 
divided  that  state  into  three  dioceses  to  which  he  could  add 
two  others  three  years  later. 

Theodore  had  hardly  completed  this  reorganization  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  allay  a  furious  strife  between  Mercia 
and  Northumbria  over  the  possession  of  the  border  land, 
Lindsey.  King  Egfrid  had  been  driven  from  the  southern 
kingdom  by  his  sister's  husband,  Ethelred.  But  Theodore's 
intervention  checked  his  purposed  revenge  with  an  authority 
that  no  English  bishop  had  yet  ventured  to  assume.  With 
wonderful  versatility  the  old  Greek  monk  had  grasped  the 
principle  of  Teutonic  law,  so  radically  different  to  the 
Roman,  and  he  turned  it  most  skillfully  to  his  purpose.  Eg- 
frid's  special  grievance  was  that  the  Mercians  had  killed  his 
brother,  but  in  popular  estimation  a  fine  could  atone  for  any 
crime.  Egfrid  was  induced  to  accept  a  wergeld  for  his  brother 
and  leave  Lindsey  to  the  Mercians  who  in  their  turn  banished 
Wilfrid  from  their  kingdom,  which  placated  Egfrid  and  did 
not  displease  Theodore. 
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The  division  of  Northumbria  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  Sexulf,  till  then  sole  bishop  of  Mercia,  suflFered  from 
the  expulsion  of  Wilfrid,  whose  cause  was  his  own.  Perhaps 
he  had  aided  him  more  than  was  prudent.  At  any  rate  he  was 
now  constrained  to  assent  to  the  division  of  Mercia  into  five  or 
possibly  six  sees.  The  early  records  of  these  dioceses  are  most 
scanty,  but  it  is  worth  remark  that  the  new  bishop  of  Lindsey 
was  Ethel  win,  whose  Irish  education  (Bede  iii.  27)  would  not 
have  commended  him  to  Theodore  had  there  been  material  dif- 
ferences in  doctrine  or  discipline  between  his  Church  and  theirs 
as  has  been  hastily  assumed  by  some.  On  the  other  hand  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  title  to  pro- 
motion for  Oftfor  whom  Wilfrid  consecrated  to  Worcester  in 
692.  Theodore's  division  of  Mercia  was  not  final,  however. 
The  sees  of  Lichfield,  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Lindsey  re- 
mained. Leicester  was  temporarily  and  Dorchester  perma- 
nentlv  abandoned. 

The  monothelite  controversy  called  Theodore  from  his 
work  as  peacemaker  and  organizer  to  assert  the  orthodoxy  of 
England.  Pope  Agatho  had  sent  the  Arch-Cantor  John  with 
decrees  of  a  council  held  under  Pope  Martin  (649),  bidding 
him  report  at  Rome  on  the  faith  of  the  English  Church. 
These  decrees  asserted  the  two  natural  wills  and  energies  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  pope  desired  the  support  of  even  the  ex- 
treme West  in  his  great  controversy  with  the  East. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Biscop  who  was  then  again  at  Rome 
John  reached  England  and  Theodore  summoned  his  second 
pan-Anglican  council  to  accept  rather  than  to  consider  the 
papal  decrees.  The  council  dates  itself  from  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Northumbria,  Mercia,  East-Anglia  and  Kent.  Sus- 
sex was  not  recognized  as  a  Christian  power,  so  that  Wilfrid 
who  was  then  there  took  no  part,  though  absence  may  have 
been  his  choice  here  as  at  Hertford.  The  anarchy  of  Wessex 
allowed  it  no  part  in  the  council,  Essex  was  no  longer  a  king- 
dom. The  council  accepted  the  five  councils  and  Martin's 
decrees,  and  closed  with  a  profession  of  faith  noteworthy  for 
the  presence  of  \S\^Jilioque  which  was  not  contained  in  Pope 
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Agatho's  exposition  of  the  faith  put  forth  the  year  before.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  clause  was  smuggled  in  by 
Adrian  whose  African  birth  would  account  for  Augustinian 
leanings  and  a  willingness  to  follow  Spanish  councils  which 
had  inserted  the  clause  almost  a  century  before  (A.D.  589). 
But  surely  no  innovation  escaped  Theodore's  notice  or  was 
made  against  his  will.  His  theosophy  might  not  be  averse  to 
the  statement,  while  Adrian  had  been  sent  not  to  procure  in- 
novation, but  to  prevent  it. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  (680-690)  Theodore 
could  watch  in  peace  the  growing  power  of  his  Church,  and 
especially  of  its  monasteries  wliich  were  becoming  more  and 
more  recognized  centres  of  Church  life.  His  days  were  passed 
in  peaceful  dignity  at  Canterbury  though  his  vigor  seems  un- 
diminished to  the  last  and  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  most 
distant  parts  of  his  archdiocese.  This  appears  in  his  efiForts 
to  secure  an  honorable  return  for  Wilfrid  after  the  death  of 
the  Northumbrian  king  had  removed  its  chief  obstacle,  efforts 
distorted  by  Wilfrid's  biographer,  Eddi  Stephanus,  into  a  se- 
nile apology-  for  a  wrong  he  had  never  committed.* 

In  taking  leave  of  this  great  man  it  is  fitting  to  pass  in 
brief  retrospect  the  changes  that  he  wrought  and  that  were 
wrought  in  his  time  in  England.  They  were  great  and  de- 
cisive in  every  sphere.  Oswy  almost  touched  that  supremacy 
which  no  English  king  had  yet  grasped,  but  Theodore  lived 
to  see  Northumbria  in  hopeless  confusion  and  exhaustion. 
Picts  pressed  her  on  the  north,  Mercians  on  the  south.  But 
Mercia  was  weaker  now  than  she  had  been  under  Wulfhere, 
and  though  she  still  exercised  an  undefined  hegemony  in  Es- 
sex and  East  Anglia,  it  was  Wessex  that  now  enjoyed  the 
prestige  of  recent  success  and  growing  power.  Wessex  al- 
ready controlled  Sussex  and  was  soon  to  absorb  Kent.  So 
careful  an  observer  as  Theodore  might  see  in  Ine  the  promise 
of  Egbert  and  Alfred. 

In  these  political  changes  the  Archbishop  seldom  took  an 

»See  "Historical  Review,"  1891,  and  "Church  Eclectic,"  March,  1890. 
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active  part.  He  felt  that  his  office  was  to  build  up  and  reju- 
venate the  English  Church,  to  make  it  stand  above  sections 
and  parties,  so  that  by  its  example  the  English  might  learn 
a  more  national  policy  and  a  wider  patriotism.  In  this  his 
work  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  He  came  to  England  at 
an  age  when  most  are  ready  to  lay  aside  the  burden  of  life; 
he  found  it  in  ecclesiastical  anarchy,  but  two  sees  worthily 
filled,  a  third  in  simoniac  hands,  the  rest  vacant.  When 
he  died,  sixteen  bishops  owned  the  supremacy  of  Canterbu- 
ry. His  coming,  too,  was  most  opportune.  Even  his  g^eat 
gifts  would  have  found  his  task  impossible  before  the  barrier 
between  north  and  south  had  been  broken  by  the  conver- 
sion of  Mercia,  and  ritual  agreement  secured  by  the  synod  of 
Whitby.  His  own  iron  will  needed  the  support  of  Oswy 
who  was  the  first  to  see  in  a  united  Church  the  promise  of 
political  union.  He  found  a  remarkable  group  of  contempo- 
rary English  churchmen.  Chad,  a  bright  survival  of  an  older 
system,  and  among  the  reformers  Cuthbert  and  Hilda,  Bis- 
cop  and  Wilfrid,  were  talented  and  in  the  main  sympathetic 
helpers.  Yet  after  every  allowance  is  made,  the  services  of 
Theodore  seem  only  the  more  inestimable. 

The  dioceses  once  changing  with  the  fortunes  of  war  were 
now,  save  in  Wessex,  of  fixed  and  manageable  size.  They 
found  their  limits  in  the  ancient  tribal  distinctions  of  the  set- 
tlers, rather  than  in  geographical  boundaries,  and  thus  the 
Church  adapted  itself  once  more  to  the  Teutonic  spirit  and  the 
national  life.  Theodore  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in  Eng- 
land to  ordain  priests  and  deacons  to  serve  in  set  places. 
Thus  he  strengthened  the  ties  that  bound  Church  and  people 
together,  though  we  see  from  Bede's  last  letter  to  Egbert  that 
this  system  was  not  universal  in  Northumbria  even  as  late 
as  734.  Those  were  outward  reforms,  but  his  work  did  not 
end  there.  He  compiled  for  his  clergy  a  manual  of  peni- 
tential discipline  that  served  for  centuries  as  a  model  for 
imitation  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  and  his 
zeal  for  eduction  made  the  school  at  Canterbury  a  worthy 
rival  of  the  monastic  seminaries  in  Ireland.^ 

'  Aldhelm  compares  them.    Ep.  3  in  Migne*s  Patrologia,  Ixxxix.  94-95. 
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What  would  have  become  of  the  English  Church  without 
him?  And  yet  who  could  have  hoped  great  things  from  this 
old  man,  chosen  as  a  last  resort,  drawn  as  it  seemed  by  chance 
from  a  monastic  retreat,  sent  among  strangers  whose  ways 
were  as  foreign  to  him  as  their  language,  into  a  land  of  civil 
strife  and  not  yet  wholly  Christian?  He  brought  order  from 
chaos,  he  set  up  and  pulled  down,  he  held  councils,  and  made 
the  voice  of  his  Church  heard  in  the  catholic  world  and 
stayed  the  feuds  of  princes  by  his  presence.  And  none  save 
Wilfrid  raised  a  voice  of  protest,  for  when  he  was  most  ar- 
bitrary they  saw  the  earnest  purpose  and  foresaw  the  good 
result.  And  yet  the  smallest  matters  were  not  too  lowly  for 
him.  While  he  ordered  parishes  and  governed  monasteries, 
he  himself  taught  the  rudiments  of  science  and  language  in 
the  school  that  he  founded  and  compiled  in  his  hours  of 
study  a  manual  of  confessional  law.  And  as  he  stands  alone, 
so  he  lay  alone  in  his  grave,  for  the  porch  where  his  prede- 
cessors lay  was  filled  and  Theodore  was  the  first  to  find  a 
resting  place  within  St.  Peter's  Church,  whose  abbot,  Adrian, 
might  well  look  with  satisfaction  on  the  memorial  of  the 
man  his  insight  had  given  to  England. 


MODERN  SPANISH  FICTION. 

ONE  of  the  most  marked  features  in  the  Southern  re- 
naissance, if  one  may  use  this  word,  of  the  new 
birth  of  literary  and  scholarly  aspirations  in  a  country  that 
has  long  been  compelled  to  turn  its  strength  to  more  press- 
ing needs,  is  the  growing  interest  in  the  language  and  lit- 
erature of  our  Southern  neighbors,  the  Spanish  Americans, 
who  are  producing  far  more  of  permanent  literary  value 
than  many,  even  of  the  well-read  among  us,  are  wont  to  sup- 
pose. Nor  is  this  unnatural,  for  though  close  at  hand  to  us 
geographically,  they  are  removed  from  us  politically  and 
commercially  by  barriers  that  prove  harder  to  pass  than  the 
broad  Atlantic.  They  know  less  of  us  and  we  of  them  than 
is  known  in  England  or  Germany.  Yet  there  is,  as  has 
been  said,  the  promise  of  better  things.  Spanish  is  now 
taught  in  many  institutions  where  but  ten  years  ago  it  was 
quite  unknown,  classes  are  growing  in  size,  and  greater  de- 
mands are  made  on  our  instructors.  It  is  therefore  a  timely, 
and  not  ungracious  task,  to  direct  the  attention  of  Southern 
scholarly  men  to  the  development  of  that  branch  of  Spanish 
literature  which  is  in  closest  touch  with  the  people  of  to- 
day— that  is,  fiction  in  the  form  of  the  novel  and  of  the 
short  story,  a  form  that  under  the  influence  of  the  public 
school  and  the  cheapening  of  printing  has  quite  taken  the 
place  of  the  theatre  in  popular  estimation  in  Spain. 

The  chief  factor  in  this  comparatively  recent  populariza- 
tion of  the  Spanish  novel  is  its  frank  conversion  to  the  ideals 
and  methods  of  the  realistic  school,  not  indeed  in  its  ex- 
treme form,  as  we  see  it  in  Zola^s  Rofnan  Experimental^  but 
yet  in  a  healthy  and  conscious  revolt  against  the  strained 
romanticism  of  Hugo  and  his  decadent  followers. 

The  founder  of  this  modern  school  was  a  woman,  Cecilia 
Bohl  de  Faber,  more  widely  known  by  her  pseudonym, 
Feman  Caballero,  who  died  in  1877  ^^  ^^  ^P^  ^%^  ^^  eighty. 
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It  is  significant  to  note  that  her  father  was  a  German  by 
birth,  though  thoroughly  identified  by  residence  and  mar- 
riage with  Spain.  This  stood  the  daughter  in  good  stead, 
for  though  a  thorough  Spaniard  in  spirit,  she  could  not  but 
profit  from  the  familiarity  with  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man  that  her  father^s  wide  culture  induced  him  to  seek  and 
that  his  vigilance  enabled  him  to  obtain  for  her.  Indeed, 
her  first  story,  a  story  that  will  mark  an  epoch  in  Spanish 
literary  history,  was  written  first  in  German,  though  imme- 
diately translated  into  Spanish.  This  novel.  La  Familia  de 
Alvareda^  won  the  high  praise  of  our  countryman,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  was  minister  to  Spain  at  that  time,  and  it 
deserved  it  both  for  its  bold  initiative  and  for  its  intrinsic 
worth.  In  it  Caballero  broke  once  and  for  ever  with  the  tra- 
dition of  Fernandez  y  Gonzalez  and  the  others,  who  copied 
from  Hugo  and  Sue  whatever  they  were  capable  of  copying 
— that  is,  chiefly  their  faults.  We  leave  with  her  those  revels 
of  drunken  imagination,  and  though  we  are  perhaps  less 
disturbed,  we  are  surely  more  ** delighted,  raised,  refined" 
by  this  first  of  Spaniards  who  dared  to  make  her  pen  tell 
what  her  eyes  saw.  That  indeed  had  been  the  trouble  with 
Spanish  fiction  and  drama  from  the  first.  It  had  been  artifi- 
cial, consciously  so,  and  gloried  in  its  artificiality.  For  the 
fantastic  ** light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land"  Caballero  sub- 
stituted the  daily  sun  of  the  Andalusian  plains,  roads,  paths, 
churches,  and  ruins,  that  many  of  her  readers  had  visited 
and  that  all  might  find  with  her  book  for  a  guide ;  and  on  this 
foundation  of  fact  she  built  up  a  faithful,  loving  study  of 
Andalusian  peasant  life,  all  the  more  charming  because  it 
rejects  the  meretricious  ornament  of  outlandish  dialect, 
whose  baneful  influence  can  be  studied  nearer  home. 

It  is  true  she  never  quite  emancipated  herself,  she  is  not 
quite  sure  that  others  will  appreciate  what  is  best  to  her 
mind.  An  extravagant  situation  is  admitted  once  and  again; 
and  it  would  be  more  generous  than  just  to  attribute  the 
mawkish  moralizing  of  certain  passages  to  a  desire  to  repre- 
sent the  religion  of  the  peasants  which,  however  it  may  have 
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been  superstitious,  was  not  sentimental.  And  yet  her  critics 
have  perhaps  exaggerated  this  defect  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  pious  souls  to  whom  it  will  seem  no  defect  at  all, 
and  that  not  in  Spain  alone.  Are  there  not  many  thousands, 
not  nursed  in  Spanish  nor  Roman  Catholic  cradles,  whose 
stomachs  feel  no  qualm  at  the  curdled  milk  of  George  Mac- 
Donald? 

The  public  in  Spain  was  not  slow  to  recognize  its  liberator, 
and  her  second  story.  La  Gaviota^  which  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  a  Spanish  newspaper,  aroused  a  general  enthusiasm. 
This,  too,  is  an  Andalusian  tale,  but,  as  its  name  implies,  of 
fishermen  and  the  sea.  Such  also  is  Ldgrimas^  and  many 
others,  the  greater  part  of  which,  by  the  way,  are  readily  ac- 
cessible in  the  collection  of  Spanish  authors  published  by 
Brockhaus  in  Leipzig.^ 

Caballero  had  so  obviously  struck  the  popular  taste  that  it 
was  natural  that  she  should  find  imitators  who  should  try  to 
do  for  other  parts  of  Spain  what  she  had  done  for  Seville 
and  Andalusia.  Larra's  vivid  sketches  of  Madrid  life,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  "Figaro,"  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
Spanish  critic,  are  "embalmed  in  the  precious  myrrh  of 
truth."  They  are  the  legitimate  product  of  the  impulse  of 
Caballero,  and  live  to  this  day  because  they  are  true  to  life.* 
But  the  real  successor  of  Caballero  in  the  field  of  fiction  is 
De  Trueba,  who  was  for  a  long  period  the  most  popular  of 
Spanish  novelists  both  at  home  and  abroad.'     He  does  not 

'At  Mk.  3.50  a  volume  in  paper  or  Mk.  4.50  in  cloth.  The  stories  pub- 
lished in  this  series  are:  No.  i,  CUmenda,  No.  2,  La  Gaviota,  No.  5,  La 
FamiHa  de  Ah'areda^  Ld^rimas,  No.  8,  Cue9itos  y  Poesias  Populares  AndaluceS' 
No.  13,  Relaaones,  No.  16,  Eiia^  El  Ultimo  Consuelo^  La  Noche  de  Navidad 
Collar  en  vida  y  pardonar  en  Muerte,  No.  17,  Cuadros  de  Costunibres,  No.  20 
Cuatro  Novelas,  No.  23,  La  Farisea,  Los  dos  Gracias  y  otras  Ncrvelas  escogidas. 
No.  32,  Um  Verano  en  Bomos  Cosa  Cumplida^  Lady  Virginia,  No.  40,  Cuentos^ 
OraaoneSf  Adivinas  y  Refranes  populares  ^  infantiles. 

*Two  of  Larra's  newspaper  articles  may  be  found  in  Knapp's  Spanish 
Readings  (Ginn  &  Co.),  a  book  of  very  considerable  value  to  those  who 
desire  to  acquaint  themselves  briefly  with  the  literary  activity  of  Spain  in 
the  past  half  century. 

•A  considerable  number  of  De  Trueba*s  novels  are  readily  accessible  in 
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mark,  however,  as  great  an  advance  on  Caballero  as  might 
have  been  hoped  for.  Like  the  title  of  one  of  his  books  his 
stories  are  all  apt  to  be  color  de  rosa.  He  is  too  much  an  op- 
timist to  be  a  truthful  painter  of  country  life,  and  there  is  an 
idyllic  note  of  the  artificial  pastoral  that  jars  sadly  with  his 
peasants'  native  simplicity  and  the  humor  that  smacks  of 
mother  earth.  Caballero  could  have  taught  him  that  coun- 
try life  was  not  paradise. 

Josd  Maria  de  Andueza  brings  us  back  to  nature  again. 
His  ** Spaniards  painted  by  themselves"  {Los  espanoles  pin- 
tados por  si  mismos)  is  perhaps  as  good  a  piece  of  character 
drawing,  of  careful  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  common 
people,  as  one  is  likely  to  find  anywhere.  Quite  his  equal  is 
Pereda,  often  called  the  Teniers  of  Spanish  Fiction,  and  not 
unjustly,  so  minute  and  painstaking  is  his  delineation  of  life 
in  the  narrow  sphere  with  which  he  had  a  life-long  uninter- 
rupted acquaintance,  for  so  far  as^  the  writer  can  learn  he 
never  left  his  native  province  of  Santander. 

Yet  while  his  predecessors  had  dealt  mainly  with  the 
country,  he  is  the  first  to  make  careful  studies  of  city  life. 
Pedro  Smichez  is  a  journalistic  novel,  representing  the  fourth 
estate  in  its  glory  of  revolutionary  tumult.  But  it  was  not 
here  that  Pereda  achieved  his  greatest  success  or  left  the 
deepest  mark  on  the  rising  school  of  fiction.  For  this  we 
must  look  to  such  novels  as  Sabor  de  la  Tierruca  or  Sotileza^ 
the  former  a  story  of  life  in  the  uplands,  which  he  invests 
with  a  certain  majestic  calm;  the  latter  a  story  of  fishermen 
and  the  sea.  Both  apt  to  puzzle  the  foreign  reader  at  times 
by  their  faithful  imitation  of  an  untutored  dialect,  but  so 
true  to  nature  that  it  exercised  an  irresistible  charm  on  the 
public  and  successfully  quelled  the  opposition  of  the  purists 
who  saw  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  treated  with  shock- 
ing disrespect  by  the  street  gamins  and  country  lads. 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  Pereda  owes  more  fame  to  his  short 

Brockhaus'  collection:  No.  6,  Ei  lihro  de  los  Cantares,  No.  9,  El  Cid  Cam- 
peador.  No.  10,  Las  Hijas  del  Cid.  No.  18,  Cuenios  Campesinos,  No.  19,  Cuentos 
Populates,     No.  20,  Cuenios  de  color  de  Rosa,    No.  33,  Narracicnes  Populates, 
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Stories  than  to  his  novels.  These  sketches  are  as  astonish- 
ing in  their  range  as  in  their  minuteness.  The  best  are  per- 
haps those  collected  under  the  title,  Tipos  y  Paisajes.  In 
these,  more  than  in  the  novels,  Pereda  was  the  efficient  con- 
tinuer  of  the  work  begun  by  Caballero.  He  was  in  many 
ways  an  anticipation  of  Zola,  in  the  photographic  accuracy 
of  his  descriptions  and  the  careful  study  of  the  language  of 
his  characters.  In  this  way  his  work  has  proved  a  beacon 
to  his  successors,  and  Gald6s,  one  of  the  greatest  of  them, 
in  no  way  exaggerates  when  he  says,  **Some  of  us  owe  to 
Pereda  all  that  we  are,  and  all  of  us  owe  him  more  than  is 
commonly  thought.'* 

This  praise  has  the  greater  significance  when  we  realize 
the  place  that  Gald6s  holds  in  the  minds  of  Spaniards  of  to- 
day.    Indeed,  since  1880  there  has  been  hardly  any  to  ques- 
tion his  pre-eminence  won  by  ten  years  of  hard  and  varied 
literarj'    toil.      Though    a    thoroughgoing  realist,    he    has 
given  us  two  cycles  of  historical  novels  which,  somewhat 
after  the    manner  of   Tolstoi's   War   and   Peace,    take    us 
through  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  their  sequel  of  unrest — 
the  former  a  period  on  which  Spaniards  dwell  naturally  with 
pride  and  one  lending  itself  with  peculiar  ease  to  the  pur- 
poses of  realistic  fiction,  which  needs  no  art  but  nature  to 
exceed  the  imagination  of  romance  in  the  wild  life  of  this 
conquered  country  and  unconquerable  people.     Gald6s  has 
seized  on  the  most   dramatic  elements  in  these  dramatic 
years,  and  if  at  times  he  has  passages,  chapters,  and  even 
volumes  that  are  wearisome,  he  never  fails  at  the  critical 
point  to  give  us  pictures  of  surprising  breadth  and  great 
power.     We  need  instance  only  the  vivid  minute  panorama 
of  Trafalgar,  the  thrilling  defense  of  Sarragosa,  and  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Bailen.     His  character  sketches,  too,  are  strong 
and  clear  cut.     Napoleon,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Ferdinand 
VII.,  and  the  rest,  stand  out  sharply  difierentiated,  and  if  the 
conception  is  not  always  in  accord  with  the  latest  data  of 
historical  research  one  can  only  say  si  nan  e  vera  k  ben  trovato^ 
and  be  well  content. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  foreign  reader  will  be  most  at- 
tracted to  this  side  of  Gald6s  work,  but  he  should  not  neglect 
for  this  score  of  volumes  the  less  numerous  studies  of  Mad- 
rid life,  where  the  author's  power  as  a  realist  is  given  freer 
scope.  Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  varied  life  of  the  Spanish 
capital  so  clearly  painted  nor  so  faithfully,  nor  yet  so  enter- 
tainingly, for  with  intense  application  and  keen  instinct  of 
observation  Gald6s  combines  an  easy  style,  where  wit  vies 
with  grace  and  fluency  for  the  mastery,  and  the  reader  is 
borne  along  almost  without  effort  on  the  current  of  the  au- 
thor's genius. 

With  Gald6s  we  are  brought  to  the  present  time,  but  he 
has  had,  and  has  still,  many  contemporaries  of  no  mean 
merit,  and  at  least  two  younger  rivals  who  may  perhaps 
equal  if  not  surpass  him.  To  the  earlier  period  belong  Jos^ 
Selgas  and  Ramon  de  Mesonero  Romanos,  who  rather  lagged 
behind  than  assisted  the  realistic  movement.  A  curious  and 
melancholy  interest  attaches  also  to  another  author  who  has 
fallen  from  the  ranks  of  the  new  school,  Pedro  Antonia  de 
Alar9on,  a  man  of  singular  talent,  but  of  an  unfortunate 
sensitiveness  to  criticism  which  of  late  years  condemned 
him  to  silence,  if  indeed  it  did  not  actually  afiFect  his  brain. 
He  has  been  called  by  a  recent  Spanish  critic  of  g^eat  merit, 
Senora  Bazan,  a  living  bridge  connecting  the  romanticists 
with  the  realists.  The  simile  is  most  apt.  He  began  his 
literary  career  \txy  early  with  such  fantastic  work  as  El 
final  de  Norma^  avowedly  romantic,  and,  as  is  wont  to  be  the 
case  with  a  school  in  its  decadence  and  nearing  its  end,  ex- 
aggeratedly so.  These  tales,  however,  revealed  great  powers 
of  dramatic  narrative  and  gave  the  firm  foundation  for  his 
literary  career  that  Senora  Bazan  would  liken  to  one  pier  of 
the  literary  bridge.  Then  foUowe'd  some  years  of  active 
military'  and  political  service,  and  when  he  next  returned  to 
literary  work  it  was  to  place  a  second  foundation  on  the  other 
side  of  the  literary  stream  which  his  mind  had  crossed  under 
the  mattiring  influences  of  the  active  life  in  which  he  had 
played  no  small  part.     His  new  work  showed,  too,  that  he 
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had  a  firm  footing  on  the  new  ground.  He  broke  his  long 
silence  with  a  novel,  El  Escandalo^  which  was  indeed  a 
scandal  and  a  seven  days'  wonder  in  Spain.  The  result  of 
the  political  disorder  had  been  the  undermining  of  the  relig- 
ious life  and  a  spread  of  the  mephistophelian  spirit  of 
mocking  denial.  This  tendency,  in  which  he  recognized  the 
canker  worm  of  national  character,  he  attacked  with  all  his 
powers  in  a  stor>'  that  chained  the  attention  by  its  literar}- 
merits  and  its  dramatic  interest.  He  had  the  courage  to  es- 
pouse this  unpopular  cause  in  two  further  novels,  but  fiction 
with  an  ulterior  end  is  seldom  of  superior  excellence,  and 
there  will  be  few  who  will  not  gladly  pass  by  these  to  delight 
in  *' Captain  Veneno"  and  "The  Three-Comered  Hat"  {El 
Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos)^  the  latter  a  new  and  already  classical 
version  of  an  old  tale,  the  more  welcome  as  Spanish  folk- 
lore has  yet  to  seek  its  Grimm,  who  would,  it  might  seem, 
find  as  rich  a  har\'est  here  as  among  the  German  peasants  if 
he  would  bring  a  like  love  and  patience  to  the  quest. 

Such  tales  disarmed  criticism,  but  Alar^on  seems  to  have 
preferred  to  go  back  to  the  old  field  and  naturally  brought 
the  critical  pack  to  his  heels  again.  This  is  the  more 
strange  as  he  resented  the  criticism  which  he  had  in\'ited 
and  must  have  anticipated,  so  bitterly,  that,  like  Racine  and 
Comeille,  he  threw  down  his  pen  in  disgust,  and  until  his 
death  last  year  could  not  be  persuaded  to  emerge  from  an 
almost  hermit  solitude. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  in  passing  two  novelists 
of  minor  merit  and  of  contrasted  character.  Oiler,  who  has 
made  his  task  a  minute  study  of  artizan  life  and  of  Cata- 
lonia, a  country  and  people  so  different  in  its  language  and 
character  from  the  rest  of  Spain  that  it  aspires  to  a  literature 
of  its  own,  and  Becquer,  who  has  been  called  the  Spanish 
Edgar  Poe.  Like  him  he  died  young,  like  him  he  was  a 
poet  whose  verses  owe  their  chief  title  to  existence  to  their 
remarkably  morbid  introspection,  and  like  him  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  some  short  stories  whose  very  considerable  merit 
'vould  secure  more  general  recognition  if  their  weird,  unbri- 
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died  imagination  did  not  make  them  jar  on  the  critical  taste 
of  a  public  trained  in  realism  till  they  cannot  digest  these 
flights  of  fancy  without  mental  dyspepsia.  But  Becquer 
stands  apart.  He  has  no  following,  and  is  only  a  small  eddy 
in  the  current  of  Spanish  fiction,  whose  course  we  must  now 
follow. 

So  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer  the  only  modern  Spanish 
novel  published  in  the  United  States  is  a  little  story  by 
Juan  Valera,  Pepita  Jimenez.*  Graceful  this  story  certainly 
is,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  presented  to  the 
American  public  as  a  specimen  of  Spanish  fiction,  for  that 
it  certainly  is  not.  It  is  essentially  idealistic,  and  Spanish 
fiction  and  Spanish  taste  are  at  present  essentially  realistic, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  story  achieved  an  im- 
mediate and  wide  success  in  Spain,  which,  however,  was  not 
the  lot  of  his  other  novels.  In  fact,  Valera  is  in  the  main  a 
critic,  and  his  critical  essays*  show  his  talents  to  much  better 
advantage  than  his  novels,  as  indeed  he  himself  frankly  con- 
fessed, and  it  is  to  this  field  that  he  has  confined  himself  in 
recent  years. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  two  younger  writers  to  whom  one 
may  look  with  confidence  to  maintain  and  carry  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  school  of  Pereda  and  Gald6s.  The  chief  of 
these  has  been  Vald^s,  though  perhaps  at  the  present  mo- 
ment many  would  be  disposed  to  give  the  palm  to  a  woman, 
Senora  Bazan,  whose  critical  essays  have  been  of  much  as- 
sistance to  the  writer  of  this  paper. 

Armando  Palacio  Vald^s,  like  Oiler,  is  from  the  north  of 
Spain,  and  his  earlier  novels  deal  naturally  with  this  region. 
He  is  for  the  Asturias  what  Valera  and  Caballero  are  for 
Andalusia,  what  Gald6s  is  for  Madrid.  Later  on  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  success,  and  especially  by  translation  to  at- 

'Appleton  &  Co.  EMcion  Ametkiina  ilustrado^  $1-25;  Edicion  Economica,  ^o 
cents. 

*One  of  them,  Df  la  Pen'ircion  Moral  en  la  Espana  de  nuesHos  diaSy  has 
been  printed  in  Knapp*s  Spanish  Readings  (Ginn  &  Co.),  and  affords  a  good 
idea  of  his  exquisite  style. 
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tempt  the  life  of  the  capital.  Nearly  all  his  novels  have  ap- 
peared in  English,  and  he  is,  no  doubt,  better  known  to 
English  readers  than  any  other  modern  novelist  of  Spain, 
perhaps  better  known  even  than  he  deserves  to  be.  He  has 
had  more  business  shrewdness  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries. The  profits  of  literary  success  in  Spain  at  the  best 
are  very  small.  Even  such  a  "hit"  as  Pepita  Jimhiez  is 
said  to  have  paid  its  author  but  some  four  hundred  dollars- 
The  foreign  market,  if  it  can  be  worked  up,  pays  better,  and 
Vald&  has  known  how  to  rouse  that  taste  for  novelty  that  al- 
ways possesses  our  literary  Athenians.  We  like  to  be  car- 
ried to  ancient  Rome  and  rejoice  to  struggle  with  the  docu- 
mentary evidences  of  an  Egyptian  princess.  The  most  pop- 
ular stories  of  the  present  day  seem  to  be  those  that  deal 
with  countries  or  social  strata  with  which  the  readers  have 
least  acquaintance.  Our  cosmopolitan  taste  had  been  stim- 
ulated by  translations  from  the  French  and  German,  and 
Tolstoi  had  taught  us  to  look  still  farther  a-field  for  an  in- 
tellectual fillip.  Here  was  Vald^s'  chance,  and  he  improved 
it  well  both  for  England  and  in  France  and  Germany. 
tBnt  one  result  of  this  is  that  he  no  longer  writes  for  an  au- 
dience that  can  check  the  truth  of  his  fiction  by  their  own  ex- 
perience. Rather  he  is  writing  for  an  audience  who  expect 
him  to  produce  something  different  from  other  men  and  na- 
tionalities. Hence  he  is  prone  to  exaggerate  local  color  and 
his  natural  gift  of  humorous  description  sometimes  verges  on 
caricature.  In  this  regard  he  may  be  more  justly  compared 
to  Dickens  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  No  student  of 
Dickens  could  get  from  his  novels  an  adequate  or  a  just 
picture  of  English  life,  and  Vald&  has  not  given  us  a  just 
picture  of  Spanish  life  in  his  later  novels.  But  it  would  be 
idle  to  deny  their  power  and  merit.  He  is  certainly  first  in 
wit  among  Spanish  writers  to-day,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
failing  vigor.  Yet  many  readers  will  still  prefer  his  earlier 
manner  and  find  in  Josi  and  El  Cuario  Poder  more  of  genuine 
value  than  in  the  work  done  for  the  foreign  public  and  more 
immediately  accessible  to  them. 
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Our  account  of  modem  Spanish  fiction  began  wid 
woman.  Caballero  first  broke  the  bonds  of  RomantictS! 
Seiiora  Bazan  is,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  the  leader  of  literary 
Spain  to-day.  We  shall,  perhaps,  describe  her  best  by  a 
comparison  with  George  Eliot,  which  indeed  has  suggested  it- 
self to  many  and  has  several  limitations  obvious  enough  to 
those  who  know  her  work,  Senora  Bazan  is  the  most  learned 
woman  in  Spain,  one  of  the  most  learned  Spaniards  of  her 
day,  and  she  is  one  on  whom  learning  sits  lightly;  she  is  no 
David  in  Saul's  armor.  Her  historical  and  philosophic 
studies  are  admirable,  surprising,  perhaps,  when  one  consid- 
ers her  nationality;  but  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  such 
a  judgment.  Spain  may  be  backward,  but  we  may  remem- 
ber that  the  middle  ages  were  quite  as  well  disposed  to  the 
higher  education  of  women  as  the  Europe  of  to-day. 

Madame  Bazan  did  not  win  her  literary  laurels  as  a  writer 
of  fiction.  She  entered  these  lists  some  ten  years  ago  as  a 
scholarly  writer  of  recognized  merit.  But  she  has  been 
steadily  productive  in  this  field,  and  seems  likely  to  give  it 
her  best  talents  in  the  future.  Galicia,  her  native  province, 
first  claimed  her  attention,  and  nowhere  can  there  be  found, 
a  more  just  appreciation  of  that  strange  life  that  must  re- 
main hidden  even  from  the  most  attentive  tourist.  Later, 
like  Vald^s,  she  has  withdrawn  more  and  more  from  her 
native  heath  to  the  capital.  Her  stories  have  become  longer 
and  of  a  more  tragic  cast,  but  always  vivid,  lively,  and  true, 
and  not  seldom  lighted  up  with  flashes  of  wit,  enlivening  a 
style  which  yields  only  to  that  of  Valera. 

Other  writers  there  are  of  promise,  among  whom  it  may 
be  just  to  signalize  the  Jesuit  Father  Coloma,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  Spain  has  a  vigorous  school  of 
naturalistic  fiction  that  shows  no  signs  of  decay.  Its  faults 
are  those  that  seem  inseparable  from  this  school,  an  anxious 
heaping  up  of  details,  a  meticulous  accuracy  which  often 
sinks  into  prolixity  and  a  disposition  to  ticket  each  person- 
^e  with  a  list  of  his  characteristics,  as  though  he  were  a 
tree  in  an  arboreum.     Perhaps  this  is  inevitable  if  we  are  to 
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have  psychological  studies  in  the  form  of  fiction.  At  any 
rate,  we  find  it  gaining  rather  than  losing  ground  in  France 
and  Germany,  where  this  form  of  fiction  is  most  cultivated. 

Alfred  Morel-Fdtio,  writing  for  the  EncyclopcBdia  Britan- 
nica  his  singularly  unsympathetic  account  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, graciously  allows  that  the  novel  "is  incontestably  the 
triumph  of  contemporary  Spanish  literature ;  it  is  almost  the 
only  form  of  composition  that  actually  lives  with  a  life  of  its 
own  and  makes  steady  progress."  This  is  true,  far  truer  than 
another  statement  of  the  same  author,  that  every  species  of 
Spanish  composition  "eitherbearsunmistakable  traces  of  im- 
itation of  foreign  models,  or  shows  (more  or  less  happily)  the 
imprint  of  the  older  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century." 
Modem  Spanish  fiction  is  certainly  in  no  sense  derived  from 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  differs  wholly  from  the  novels  of 
that  day  both  in  what  it  does  and  in  what  it  tries  to  do.  No 
more  is  it  an  imitation  of  the  French.  Chronology  alone 
suffices  to  prove  that.  The  Spanish  movement  is  contem- 
porary with,  sometimes  even  precedes,  the  French.  They 
travel  much  the  same  path,  as  is  natural,  since  they  start 
from  much  the  same  point,  and  they  have  reached  much  the 
same  goal,  though  Spain  has  been  spared  the  extravagances 
and  much  of  the  indecencies  of  the  Parisian  decadents. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  healthy  conservatism  in  Spain,  and 
with  such  critics  as  Valera  and  Bazan  we  may  well  look  con- 
fidently to  a  long  career  of  healthy  progress  in  the  future 
for  Spanish  fiction. 

It  is  natural  that  the  literary  movements  of  Spain  should 
find  their  reflection  in  Spanish  America,  whose  literary  life 
deserves,  and  we  trust  may  shortly  receive  in  these  pages, 
an  independent  critical  study. 
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of  American  history,  t 
fn  colonial  times  ornnderthe  constitution,  which  have 
been  so  persistently  neglected  as  that  of  the  exploits  of  the 
pirates  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
of  their  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  South.  There  have  been  many  students 
of  early  American  commerce,  and  not  a  few  valuable  works 
have  been  put  forth  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject;  but 
not  one  of  these  students  has  treated  the  history  of  the  pi- 
rates with  the  consideration  due  it.  The  oppressive  naviga- 
tion laws  of  every  period  from  the  days  of  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment to  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  have  been 
discussed  and  reviewed  from  every  standpoint,  but  no  one 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  the  piracies  which  were  in 
a  large  measure  the  outgrowth  of  these  very  laws  to  which 
so  much  attention  has  been  given.  Characters  that  really 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  American  history  of  those 
early  times,  have  been  by  common  consent  relegated  to  the 
role  of  heroes  of  mediocre,  blood-aud-thunder  novels.  A 
well  known  English  writer  but  a  few  months  ago  undertook 
a  review  of  Captain  Charles  Johnson's  little  read  "History  of 
the  Pyrates,"  and  instead  of  directing  the  attention  of  histo- 
rians to  this  new  and  interesting  field,  contented  himself  with 
commending  Johnson's  unique  old  volumes  to  the  penisal  of 

'The  chief  authorities  relied  on  in  this  article  Qte  the  North  Carolina 
Colonial  Records;  Memoranda  of  documents  in  the  London  State  Paper  Of- 
fice iu  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society  Collections.  Vols,  i  and  i ;  Hew- 
at's  History  of  South  Carolina;  Rivers'  Early  History  of  South  Carolina; 
Statutes  of  the  Realm;  South  Carolina  Statutes  at  Large;  South  Carolina 
Commons  House,  and  Council  Journals  (MS4 ;  and  Johnson's  History  of  lUe 
Pyrates.  The  last  named  work  was  at  first  approached  with  some  trepida- 
tion, but  when  it  was  compared  with  contemporary  MS.  records,  it  woa 
found  to  be  remarkably  accurate  in  even  the  smallest  details.  The  edition 
used  was  the  first,  published  about  1736.  The  later  editions  are  not  so  reli- 
sble. 
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Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell,  and  the  no  less  sensational  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

The  few  historians  -who  have  condescended  to  touch  the 
subject  at  all,  have  not  considered  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  any  original  research,  but  have  consented  in  every 
instance  to  the  use  of  second-hand  materials,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  they  have  fallen  into  repeated  errors.  A  nota- 
ble case  of  this  is  the  expedition  against  the  celebrated  pirate 
Richard  Worley,  which  was  successfully  led  in  person  by 
Governor  Robert  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina.  In  his  "His- 
tory" Charles  Johnson  gave  a  very  inaccurate  account  of  the 
circumstances,  and  every  historian  from  that  day  to  this,  in- 
cluding every  one  of  the  accepted  American  authorities,  has 
followed  his  error,  although  a  glance  at  the  Vice-Admiralty 
Court  records,  which  are  easily  accessible,  would  have  cor- 
rected it  in  a  moment.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  remarked 
in  regard  to  the  blockading  and  laying  under  tribute  of  the 
port  of  Charles-Town,  S.  C,  by  Edward  Thatch.  Charles- 
Town  was  at  that  time  (17 18)  one  of  the  first  ports  of  the 
new  world,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  was  an  event  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  guarantee  its  being  stated  at  least  with- 
out inexcusable  errors.  But  half  the  accounts  give  Stede 
Bonnet  as  the  hero  of  this  bold  exploit,  whereas  he  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  privileged  prisoner  on  Thatch's  vessel 
when  the  outrage  occurred.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  in- 
stances where  flagrant  error  has  been  accepted  as  historic 
truth;  many  other  occurrences  which  caused  great  excitement 
both  in  the  colonies  and  in  mercantile  circles  in  England  at 
the  time  have  been  entirely  passed  over  by  later  historians. 

The  appearance  of  pirates  on  the  coasts  of  America  was 
coeval  with  the  earliest  settlements  in  the  new  world,  and  to 
secure  a  complete  view  of  their  history,  we  have  to  refer  to 
conditions  which  existed  far  back  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  But  these  piracies  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  those  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  commercial 
history  of  the  North  American  colonies,  or  those  of  the  South 
o    which  we  propose  to  speak  more  particularly.     At  that 
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time  the  English  colonies  had  not  yet  been  planted,  am 
was  from  the  founding  of  these  that  the  occurrences  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  which  had  so  great  an 
effect  on  commerce,  date.  Many  of  the  earliest  settlers  were 
adventurers,  not  in  the  then  honororable  meaning  of  that 
term,  but  in  the  strictest  latter-day  disreputable  sense.  The 
countries  of  Europe  when  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  tur- 
bulent elements,  offered  special  inducements  to  tlie  objec- 
tionable individuals  to  emigrate.  By  England  in  partiailar 
was  this  custom  practiced,  and  the  better  classes  in  the  colo- 
nies frequently  complained  of  the  unloading  of  the  refuse 
population  of  the  mother-country  on  their  shores.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  bold,  bad  men 
with  criminal  propensities,  if  not  genuine  outlaws,  flocked  to 
America  as  a  field  in  which  they  could  indulge  their  evil  na- 
tures with  comparatively  little  interruption,  and  it  was  this 
class  that  fostered  the  spirit  which  soon  broke  forth  in  all 
kinds  of  crime  and  lawlessness. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  English  began  to  settle  the 
sonthem  plantations,  the  pirates  from  the  Spanish  main  had 
for  many  years  beeir  occupying  the  coasts  at  their  pleasure. 
Indented  as  it  was  by  numerous  harbors  and  iulets,  it  afforded 
them  a  safe  refuge  when  pursued  by  enemies,  and  was  a  most 
available  place  for  refitting  and  repairing  after  a  cruise. 
Here,  too,  they  could  bring  their  prizes,  and,  if  ancient  tra- 
dition be  true,  bury  their  treasures.  The  coast  country  was 
a  wilderness  inhabited  only  by  scattered  tribes  of  savages, 
and  once  within  the  headlands  of  the  spacious  harbors,  they 
were  protected  from  interference,  and  could  plot  their  nefa- 
rious schemes  at  their  leisure. 

The  most  powerful  of  these  pirates  were  men  who  had  en- 
tered upon  their  careers  with  special  commissions  from  the 
English  government.  Ever  since  before  Blake's  great  victo- 
ry over  the  Spaniards,  at  Santa  Cruz,  the  American  seas  had 
been  covered  with  privateers,  commissioned  to  prey  upon  the 
commerce  of  Spain,  and  for  many  years,  scarcely  a  mouth 
passed  without  seeing  these  licensed  freebooters  sail  into 
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colonies,  their  vessels  loaded  with  the  spoil  of  their  latest 
expedition.  Not  infrequently  they  would  meet  with  rich 
prizes,  ships  of  treasure  and  plate,  and  on  coming  into  the 
provinces  they  would  scatter  their  gold  and  silver  about  with 
so  generous  a  hand  that  their  appearance  soon  came  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  trading  classes,  and  by  means  of  their 
wealth  they  ingratiated  themselves,  not  only  with  the  people, 
but  with  the  highest  officials  of  the  government.  For  many 
years  after  the  founding  of  Carolina,  most  of  the  currency 
used  in  that  settlement  was  the  gold  and  silver  brought  in 
by  the  pirates  and  privateers  from  their  cruises  in  the  West 
Indian  waters.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  colo- 
nists should  have  entertained  feelings  of  friendship  for  them, 
and  the  moral  tone  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  was  not 
so  high  that  they  were  particularly  shocked  at  certain  rumors 
that  the  strangers  did  not  always  secure  their  rich  prizes  by 
means  that  could  bear  the  light  of  an  official  inquiry. 

In  those  rude  days  the  line  between  privateering  and  pi- 
racy was  not  very  strongly  marked,  and  when  peace  was 
declared  between  England  and  Spain,  these  bold  rovers  who 
had  rendered  such  good  service  to  the  Crown  in  time  of  war, 
had  no  idea  of  having  their  occupation  taken  from  them  by 
so  small  a  thing  as  a  treaty  patched  up  between  the  contend- 
ing powers.  The  English  government  was  evidently  con- 
cerned but  little  about  their  depredations  as  their  commis- 
sions were  not  officially  revoked  until  several  years  later,  and 
the  Carolinians  with  whom  they  spent  much  of  their  ill-got 
gold,  continued  to  receive  them  on^terms  of  friendship. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  several  years  until, 
growing  bolder,  the  privateers,  now  resolved  into  pirates  by 
the  king's  proclamation,  began  to  extend  their  operations. 
They  no  longer  confined  their  depredations  to  the  commerce 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  but  if  they  chanced  to  meet  a  vessel 
flying  the  English  colors,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  order  her 
to  heave  to,  and  many  a  time  was  the  ensign  of  St.  George 
lowered  before  the  black  flag.  Masters  came  into  London 
with  grievous  tales  of  outrages  suffered  at  the  hands  of  pi- 
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rates  on  the  high  seas,  and  it  was  not  long  before  comptai) 
began  to  be  heard  in  the  counting  houses  of  the  pro\*incii 
capitals  themselves.  At  first  they  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion, but  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1683  they  began  to 
assume  some  definite  shape,  and  to  be  heard  from  persons 
whose  position  and  influence  commanded  notice.  Sir  Thomas 
Lynch,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  during  this  year  filed  an  infor- 
mation with  the  Ivords  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations, and  a  few  weeks  later  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment was  directed  to  "the  great  damage  that  does  arise 
his  Majesty's  service  by  harboring  and  encouraging  piral 
iu  certain  parts  of  America.  Laws  were  promulgated  for 
suppression  of  piracy,  but  they  were  little  regarded,  and  whe? 
James  IL  mounted  the  throne,  he  found  the  commerce  of  the 
new  world  suffering  severely  from  the  depredations  of  the 
outlaws  who  had  established  their  headquarters  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  more  unsettled  portions  of  Carolina.  One  of 
the  few  redeeming  features  of  James's  reign  was  his  conduct 
of  naval  affairs,  and  he  prided  himself  that  he  could  easily 
overcome  the  difficulty  which  confronted  him.  But  the  task 
was  a  far  greater  one  than  the  weak  monarch  had  anticipated. 
Years  of  tolerance,  and  even  encouragement,  had  inspired 
the  buccaneers  with  very  broad  notions  of  the  dignity  of 
their  position  in  the  world.  The  piratical  trade  of  that  time 
had  splendid  traditions,  and  the  lawless  rovers,  proud  of  the 
record  of  their  predecessors,  had  grown  as  bold  and  insolent 
as  the  Barbary  monarchs  of  the  African  coast.  It  was  not 
without  a  glow  of  pride-  that  they  recalled  the  time  when 
their  power  had  enabled  them  to  turn  from  the  chase  of  the 
merchantmen  on  tlie  seas  to  the  bombardment  of  fortified 
ports,  and  the  sack  of  the  rich  and  populous  cities  of  Uie 
Spanish  main  and  their  more  recent  triumphs  had  filled  them 
with  a  lawless  arrogance  which  now  threatened  to  drive  the 
English  flag  from  the  shores  of  the  new  world. 

The  situation  was  made  far  more  serious  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  th^;  highest  officials  in  the  colonies  were  in  collu- 
sion with  the  pirates.     In  1684  Sir  Richard  Kyrle,  Governor 
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of  South  Carolina,  died,  and  Robert  Quarry,  Secretary  of  the 
Province,  assumed  control  of  the  government  without  author- 
ity from  the  Proprietors.  Quarry  was  a  man  of  considerable 
distinction,  and  had  filled  numerous  offices  of  trust  in  the 
colony.  A  few  months  before,  it  had  been  recommended  that 
"as  the  governor  will  not  in  all  probability  always  reside  in 
Charles-Town,  which  is  so  near  the  sea  as  to  be  in  danger 
from  a  sudden  invasion  of  pirates,'^  Governor  Kyrle  should 
"commissionate  a  particular  Governor  for#Charles-Town  who 
may  act  in  his  absence,"  and  Quarry  was  suggested  as  a  suit- 
able person  for  this  office.  It  was  this  recommendation  that 
made  Quarry  feel  justified  in  assuming  control  when  Kyrle 
died,  but  when  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  afiFairs,  his 
cupidity  proved  stronger  than  his  honesty.  So  flagrant  was 
his  encouragement  of  the  buccaneers  that  within  two  months 
he  was  removed  from  office,  and  deprived  of  his  regular  post 
as  Secretary. 

During  all  this  period,  the  commerce  of  the  southern  colo- 
nies had  been  steadily  declining.  The  navigation  laws  which 
permitted  no  merchandise  to  be  carried  to  or  from  the  colonies 
in  any  save  English  bottoms,  and  which  prevented  the  expor- 
tation of  goods  to  any  country  save  England,  had  so  reduced 
profits  that  many  of  the  colonists  preferred  to  raise  prod- 
ucts which  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  province;  and  the 
English  merchants  began  to  lose  interest  in  settlements  which 
so  encouraged  the  pirates  that  it  was  dangerous  for  any  mer- 
chant sail  to  venture  along  their  coasts  unless  well  armed, 
and  manned  by  a  powerful  crew.  It  might  appear  that  the 
colonists  were  the  greatest  sufferers  from  these  conditions,  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  Restricted  as  they  were  by  the  navi- 
gation laws,  they  were  more  than  pleased  to  tolerate  traders 
who  could  afford  to  sell  the  products  of  the  world's  markets 
at  the  lowest  figures,  since  they  cost  nothing  more  than  a  few 
stout  blows  which  were  enjoyed  rather  than  considered  a 
hardship.  It  paid  the  Americans  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
their  outward-bound  cargoes  when  by  this  toleration  they 
could  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  the  world  had  ever  known. 
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In  1690  the  CaroUnas  reached  their  lowest  commercial  ebb. 
The  laws  promulgated  by  James  had  not  been  enforced,  and 
tlie  efforts  of  the  home  government  after  the  revohiUon  of 
1688  were  equally  futile.  The  year  following  tlie  accession 
of  William  and  Mary,  saw  James  Colleton  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  with  his  hands  upheld  by  the  Proprietors,  he 
entered  upon  au  administration,  the  history  of  which  is,  in  a 
very  modified  degree,  of  course,  a  marked  parallel  to  the  great 
contest  between  the  King  and  the  Commons  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  great  rebellion  in  England  a  half  century  pre- 
vious. The  struggle  between  the  governor  and  the  people 
had  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  when  the  Proprietors  or- 
dered Colleton  to  convene  no  more  Assemblies  without  spe- 
cific instructions,  except  in  case  of  some  extraordinary  neces- 
sity. As  the  laws  were  enacted  for  a  term  of  only  two  years, 
in  1670  the  Province  found  itself  witliout  a  single  statute  in 
force.  It  had  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  laws 
against  the  pirates  had  been  enforced  at  all,  and  now  tliat  they 
had  all  expired  by  limitation,  in  a  very  short  time  the  bucca- 
neers swanned  upon  the  coast  iu  great  numbers,  and  Carolina 
bade  fair  to  become  the  most  notorious  pirate  rendezvous  in 
America.  But  fortunately  a  speedy  change  of  government  was 
followed  by  a  re-enactment  of  the  laws,  and  the  colony  was 
spared  this  shame.  The  current  of  events  was  not  easily 
stemmed,  however,  and  the  law  was  not  restored  before  the 
pirates  had  gained  a  hold  on  the  colony  which  the  most  des- 
perate efforts  of  tlie  government  could  not  shake  off.  The 
few  who  were  brought  to  trial  escaped  by  the  most  shameless 
bribery  of  juries,  and  the  highest  officials  of  the  courts  were 
not  free  from  imputations  of  the  most  corrupt  conduct.  The 
corruption  crept  into  the  colonial  Assembly,  and  a  strenuous 
attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  drawing  of  juries 
which  was  designedly  framed  to  secure  the  speedy  release  of 
all  pirate  defendants.  Failing  in  this  through  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  governor,  the  friends  of  the  outlaws  determined  to 
force  their  point  at  the  bar  of  justice  itself.  "The  courts  of 
law  became  scenes  of  altercation,  discord  and  confusion," 
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says  the  old  historian  Hewat,  "and  bold  and  seditious  speeches 
were  made  from  the  bar  in  contempt  of  the  Proprietors  and 
their  government." 

But  a  brighter  future  was  in  store  for  the  province.  Much 
of  the  turmoil  and  lawlessness  of  recent  years  had  been  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  Utopian  Fundamental  Constitutions 
which  the  Proprietors  insisted  upon  enforcing  in  every  im- 
practicable detail,  and  in  1693  this  code  which  was  framed  by 
the  great  philosopher  Locke  to  be  **the  sacred  and  unaltera- 
ble form  and  rule  of  government  of  Carolina  forever,"  was 
abrogated.  This  abrogation  marks  the  turning  point  in  Car- 
olina's early  history.  Although  little  immediate  improvement 
is  to  be  noted,  the  colony  was  placed  in  a  position  where  re- 
form could  be  worked  out  successfully.  The  influences  which 
tended  to  a  better  condition  of  affairs,  could  now  have  freer 
play,  and  nowhere  did  they  manifest  themselves  so  strongly 
as  in  the  reaction  against  the  pirates  which  was  soon  to  be 
witnessed.  In  November,  1693,  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith 
became  governor,  and  while  his  administration  was  in  many 
points  a  failure,  he  did  much  to  hasten  a  change  of  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the  buccaneers,  and  during  this  period 
more  than  one  hardened  outlaw  was  hung  in  chains  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port  as  a  ghastly  warning  to  evil  doers.  In 
1695  John  Archdale,  one  of  the  Proprietors,  came  to  Carolina 
armed  with  all  the  powers  of  a  dictator,  and  by  a  firm  and 
impartial  administration  he  soon  placed  the  colony  on  a  pros- 
perous footing.  Commerce,  which  was  so  nearly  destroyed, 
began  to  revive,  and  several  occurrences  recorded  during  the 
rule  of  Archdale's  successor,  Joseph  Blake,  indicate  that  the 
Carolinians  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  infamy  which  at- 
tached to  them  from  their  connection  with  the  pirates,  al- 
though it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  brought  to  this 
mind  largely  by  the  fact  that  they  themselves  were  now  suf- 
fering from  piratical  depredations.  During  the  last  five  years 
of  the  century,  the  colony  raised  so  large  a  crop  of  rice  that 
the  planters  could  not  find  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  to 
convey  it  across  the  water.     This  crop  was  a  profitable  one. 
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and  although  forced  to  sell  in  a  single  market  at  prices  whio 
were  little  influenced  by  demand  and  supply,  the  colonists  ' 
saw  that  they  had  opportunities  of  growing  rich  from  the 
proceeds  of  its  exportation.  Of  course  tlie  profits  depended 
upon  the  safe  arrival  of  the  staple  in  England,  and  the  Caro- 
linians began  to  fee!  very  much  outraged  when  their  valuable 
cargoes  were  overhauled  by  the  pirates  and  destroyed.  The 
London  merchants  who  had  grown  rich  in  the  colonial  tradci 
also  heard  with  consteniation  of  the  sack  of  their  vessels  on 
the  high  seas,  and  they  began  to  use  all  their  powerful  influ- 
ence to  induce  Parliament  to  enact  the  severest  possible  laws 
against  the  audacious  freebooters.  Yielding  to  the  pressure 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  an  act  so  merciless  in  its  terms 
that  it  soon  had  the  desired  effect.  The  pirates  found  them- 
selves cut  off  from  many  of  their  convenient  rendezvous,  and 
the  colonists  who  were  still  inclined  to  harbor  and  encourage 
them,  were  frightened  at  finding  that  the  late  act  applied  as 
particularly  to  them  as  to  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  out- 
rages. The  preamble  set  forth  that,  "  Whereas  severall  Evill 
disposed  Persons  in  the  Plantations  and  elsewhere  have  con- 
tributed very  much  toward  the  Encrease  and  Encouragement 
of  Pirates  by  setting  them  forth,  and  by  aiding,  abetting,  re- 
ceiving, and  concealing  them  and  their  Goods,  and  there  be- 
ing some  Defects  in  the  Law  for  bringing  such  evill  disposed 
Persons  to  condign  Punishment,"  all  such  persons  after  Sep- 
tember 29,  1700,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  pi- 
rates, and  dealt  with  in  the  same  merciless  manner.  A  spe- 
cial clause  of  the  act,  aimed  apparently  at  New  York  and 
South  CaroHna,  also  dealt  with  colonial  officers  who  might 
refuse  to  assist  the  King's  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  It  was  unnecessary  at  this  time,  however,  to  enact 
such  stringent  laws  on  the  latter  point,  as  both  of  these  colo- 
nies were  ruled  by  Governors  who  were  the  avowed  enemies 
of  the  buccaneers.  The  Earl  of  Bellamont,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  notorious  Fletcher  in  New  York,  and  Governor 
James  Moore  in  South  Carolina,  were  both  engaged  in  stamp- 
ing out  the  evil  which  had  existed  for  so  many  years,  and 
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assisted  by  the  officials  of  other  colonies,  they  succeeded  in 
making  it  so  unpleasant  for  the  pirates  that  they  abandoned 
their  old  haunts,  and  for  many  years  the  American  waters 
were  free  from  their  depredations. 

Whatever  selfish  motives  might  have  actuated  this  great 
change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  they  were  moved  by  some  nobler  ideas  than 
these.  Carolina  during  late  years  had  been  advancing  in 
dignity  as  a  colony.  She  had  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  the  influential  men  of  Charles-Town,  the  lead- 
ers in  social  and  political  life,  were  no  longer  of  the  adven- 
turer class  that  had  flocked  to  her  shores  thirty  years  before. 
The  late  Governor  Blake  had  brought  with  him  to  America  a 
large  following  of  sturdy,  honest,  middle-class  Englishmen, 
and  he  and  his  chief  adherents  were  men  of  integrity  who  had 
come  to  Carolina  with  high  motives  for  the  extension  of  the 
dominion  of  England,  and  with  a  worthy  pride  in  the  great  fut- 
ure of  the  new  world.  The  influx  of  Huguenots,  too,  had  its 
efiFect.  These  people  were  now  well  established  in  the  colony 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  British  government,  and 
although  they  were  still  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  as  aliens 
and  intruders,  and  in  some  instances  had  met  with  political 
and  even  religious  persecutions,  still  their  numbers  and  their 
high  moral  character  had  weight.  They  were  of  the  best  ele- 
ment of  the  French  people,  and  having  been  driven  from 
their  prosperous  homes  in  the  fairest  provinces  of  France 
because  they  would  not  yield  their  consciences  to  the  corrupt 
and  oppressive  standards  of  the  age,  it  was  but  consistent  with 
their  nature  to  view  with  abhorrence  the  toleration  of  these 
lawless  hordes  of  sea-robbers.  It  is  true  they  had  as  yet  but 
Kttle  part  in  the  affairs  of  state,  but  they  were  enfranchised 
citizens,  and  the  position  they  were  beginning  to  assume  in 
mercantile  circles,  was  giving  them  an  influence  which  has 
been  too  frequently  underestimated.  The  lawless  class  in 
the  colony  was  still  numerous  and  powerful,  and  its  influence 
in  behalf  of  the  pirates  was  hard  to  overcome,  but^  the  better 
element  was  slowly  though  surely  asserting  its  supremacy. 
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The  men  to  whom  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  was  intrusted 
were  no  longer  of  the  degraded  type  of  Robert  Quarry  and 
his  lieutenants  of  twenty  years  before.  They  were  English- 
men with  a  pride  in  England,  and  in  the  good  name  of  her 
colonies,  and  they  felt  keenly  the  taunts  of  the  Spaniards  that 
Carolina  was  the  nursery  of  lawlessness  in  America.  Their 
best  efforts  were  put  forth  to  redeem  the  honor  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and,  after  many  years  of  toil  and  danger,  they  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  their  influence,  which  had  so  long  seemed 
barren  and  hopeless.  With  the  new  period,  Carolina  entered 
upon  a  new  life,  and  when  the  seventeenth  century  dawned, 
the  piracies  which  had  ruined  the  commerce  of  some  of  the 
richest  dependencies  of  England  were  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  colonies — especially  the  southern  provinces — for  more 
than  ten  years  enjoyed  an  immmunity  from  depredation 
such  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  foundation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Plantations  in  America.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Charleston,  which  had  been  the  harbor  of 
the  greatest  desperadoes  of  the  western  world,  strung  up  pi- 
rates at  the  entrance  to  the  port,  scarcely  waiting  to  hurry 
through  the  formality  of  a  trial.  The  Province  was  able  of 
itself  to  drive  from  the  coasts  any  outlaw  who,  more  daring 
than  the  rest,  might  show  his  colors  in  those  waters;  and  it 
was  not  until  more  than  a  decade  later  that  the  continued  In- 
dian wars  so  depleted  the  strength  of  the  colony  that  the  pi- 
rates again  overran  the  coast,  laid  the  city  under  tribute,  and 
for  the  second  time  succeeded  in  accomplishing  almost  the 
complete  wreck  of  English  commerce  in  the  new  world. 

[Note. — In  a  subsequent  number  of  this  Review  will  appear  an  article 
on  the  Piracies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  their  effect  on  the  colonial 
commerce  of  that  period.  The  two  taken  together,  ^nll  form  a  complete, 
though  concise  account  of  this  interesting  phase  of  colonial  history. — Ed.] 
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IT  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  nature  shows  her  accustomed 
partiality  in  the  bestowal  of  her  mnemonic  favors,  giv- 
ing a  few  people  great,  another  few,  feeble  memories,  while 
leaving  most  of  us  to  be  content  with  fairly  good  native 
powers  in  this  regard.  But  her  part  done,  the  matter  is  by 
no  means  settled;  it.  remains  for  all  men  to  train  and  disci- 
pline their  mnemonic  gifts,  just  as  much  as  it  is  their  duty 
to  develop  their  muscles,  voices,  and  intellects — if  indeed  the 
memory  can  be  in  any  right  sense  separated  from  the  intel- 
lect. A  really  bad  memory  is  a  sure  proof  of  a  serious  defect 
in  one's  education;  and  the  fault  must  be  charged  up,  in  large 
degree,  to  bad  educational  methods.  A  memory  natively  good 
or  bad  needs  training;  the  best  will  not  do  its  proper  work 
otherwise,  while  the  poorest  may  be  made  to  do  fairly  well 
with  proper  attention  to  its  development.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that,  assuming  the  intellectual  energies  of  two 
persons  to  be  in  other  respects  equal,  the  one,  however,  pos- 
sessing a  trained,  the  other  an  untaught,  haphazard  memory, 
the  advantages,  in  every  domain  of  thought,  are  as  two  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  former.  If  this  be  anywhere  within 
limits,  teachers  have  a  grave  responsibility  in  this  matter — 
a  responsibility  of  which  they  do  not  seem  to  be  conscious. 

The  importance  of  memory,  as  an  intellectual  factor,  has 
always  been  recognized  and  insisted  upon;  but  teachers  have 
not  yet  come  to  understand  how  easily  susceptible  of  better- 
ment it  is  under  proper  treatment — relying,  as  they  do,  too 
much  upon  *'aids"  and  "helps" — upon  tricks  of  association 
and  memoranda,  instead  of  adopting  direct  and  simple 
methods  of  training,  such  as  they  would  use  in  developing 
any  other  organic  instrumentality. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  at  once  that  it  is  not  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  advocate  any  of  the  numerous  systems  of  artifi- 
cial mnemonics,  ancient  or  modern.     They  are  all  about  on 
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a  par  with  the  cunningly  devised  schemes  which  start  up 
from  time  to  time  to  displace  the  established  methods  of 
arithmetic — extremely  difficult  to  learn,  and  next  to  useless 
■when  acquired.  Nor  is  it  here  proposed  to  set  forth  any 
newly  discovered — any  short  and  easy  method.  The  only 
object  is  to  emphasize,  in  the  light  of  modern  science,  prin- 
ciples long  since,  and  almost  uniformly,  laid  down  on  the 
subject  by  psychologists. 

While,  then,  it  is  not  given  to  many  to  have  a  great 
ory,  it  is  easily  within  the  reach  of  most  to  have  a 
trained  and  very  effective  one;  and  without  at  least  this,  one 
may  not  hope  to  do  much  in  any  line  of  thought.  Nearly 
all  illustrious  men  have  been  greatly  iudebted  to  their  excel- 
lent memories.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  a  great  memory. 
He  rarely  had  need  to  refer  to  a  book  once  read.  Peter 
Boener  says;  "He  only  ordered  his  chaplain,  or  me,  to  look 
in  such  an  author  for  a  certain  place."  Ben  Jonsom 
Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Pascal,  the  Scaligers,  Grotius,  Euler, 
Niebnhr,  Mackintosh,  Dugald  Stewart,  Hamilton,  and  Dean 
Manse!,  all  men  remarkable  in  the  domain  of  speculative 
thought,  had  uncommonly  fine  memories.  An  equally  nota- 
ble list  of  famous  men  of  action — of  famous  men  of  intellect 
in  any  domain  of  life — could  be  readily  made.  Great  orators 
and  writers  are  far  more  indebted  to  their  power  to  retain, 
and  reproduce  freely  upon  occasion,  what  they  have  once 
learned,  than  upon  their  originality  and  clearness  of  appre- 
hension. It  is  certainly  not  quite  the  thing  to  rely  upon 
one's  "memory  for  one's  wit,"  but  after  all  there  is  a  precious 
little  evolved  in  the  world  from  year  to  year  that  is  purely 
original;  and  the  great  thiugs  accomplished,  even  by  men  of 
wit,  are  largely  due  to  a  fresh  and  skillful  handling  of  the 
slowly  accumulated  and  common  thought  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  mere  memory  packing  going  on 
in  our  modem  educational  methods,  especially  in  elementary 
work;  but  the  memory  is  not  a  mere  receptacle  to  be  packed 
with  a  mass  of  facts,  as  one  neatly  folds  and  skillfully  be- 
stows goods  in  a  case,  or  on  a  shelf.     It  is  a  delicate  organ- 
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ism,  governed  by  the  law  of  life — the  law  of  growth  aijd  de- 
cay— with,  no  doubt,  a  physiological  basis,  closely  analagous 
to  that  which  underlies  sense-perception.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  both  these  psychical  powers  depend, 
from  the  mechanical  side,  upon  the  molecular  constitution 
of  the  masses  of  nerve-tissue  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres; 
and  that  these  neural  groupings  undergo  rapid  and  impor- 
tant changes,  with  more  or  less  permanent  readjustments, 
under  the  influence  of  volitional  activities.  Not  that  the  will 
can  reach  them  by  direct  and  specific  action,  for  we  are  not 
in  the  least  conscious  of  what  these  movements  are,  or  where 
they  are;  but  just  as  we  learn  to  use  the  muscular  system, 
little  by  little,  and  without  the  slightest  consciousness  of 
what  motor  nerves  we  employ,  so  we  have  the  power  to  de- 
velop by  reflex  action  the  brain  cells  by  purposive  effort. 

Every  body  knows  how  immensely  the  powers  of  sense- 
perception  can  be  improved  by  rightly  directed  effort.  The 
artist  in  studying  nature  readily  learns  to  see  what  the  un- 
cultivated eye  is  wholly  blind  to.  The  musician  learns  to 
distinguish  notes  in  a  maze  of  harmonies  which  the  common 
ear  cannot  discover;  the  expert  in  textile  fabrics  and  the 
taster  in  wines  acquire  marvelously  increased  powers  of  dif- 
ferentiation;  and  so  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
senses  and  sensibilities. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  the  mass  of  facts  brought  to  light  by 
the  physiological  psychologists,  it  is  a  hopeless  task,  even  if 
there  were  any  thing  to  be  saved  by  it,  to  deny  that  in  all 
this  there  are  physical  changes  going  on  in  the  neural  sys- 
tem, which  are  the  exact  mechanical  correlatives  of  the 
psychical  activities.  This  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
the  spiritual  side  of  personality,  or  in  any  wise  threaten  to 
degrade  thought  and  feeling  to  mere  mass  and  motion. 
There  was  no  little  alarm  felt  on  this  point  in  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  when  the  researches  of  the  psycho- 
physicists  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  old-fashioneu 
metaphysicians;  but  it  is  quite  time  for  the  panic  to  subside, 
as  indeed  it  is  rapidly  doing.     The  most  advanced  thinkers, 
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on  thp  physical  side  of  science,  see  the  chasm  between  sen- 
sation and  mechanism  with  perfect  clearness,  and  admit  it 
with  the  utmost  candor.  To  show  this,  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  one  of  the  many  utterances  of  Dr.  Tyndall  on  the 
point.     He  says:^ 

**  The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts 
of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought,  and  a 
definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain,  occur  simultaneously;  we  do  not 
possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of  the  organ, 
which  would  enable  us  to  pass,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  They  appear  together,  but  we  do  not  know  why.  Were  our 
minds  and  senses  so  expanded,  strengthened,  and  illuminated  as  to  enable 
us  to  see  and  feel  the  very  molecules  of  the  brain ;  were  we  capable  of 
following  all  their  motions,  all  the  groupings,  all  the  electrical  discharges, 
if  such  there  be;  and  were  we  intimately  acquainted  with  the  correspond- 
ing states  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem,  *  How  are  these  physical  processes  connected  with 
the  facts  of  consciousness?*" 

The  office  of  memory  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  receive  and  fix  impressions,  with  their  time-signs. 
This  is  its  function  of  "retention;"  and  the  way  it  is  done, 
under  the  physical  hypothesis,  is  by  new  and  measurably 
permanent  molecular  adjustments  of  brain-tissue,  answering 
to  sense— or  thought — stimulation,  somewhat  as  a  sensitized 
plate  fixes  the  modifications  of  light  when  exposed;  or  as  a 
phonographic  cylinder  records  sounds  at  the  point  of  the 
stylus. 

But  if  memory  were  confined  to  this  one  office  of  registra- 
tion it  would  be  of  no  use.  It  must  have  the  power  of  re- 
storing to  consciousness,  with  its  time-setting,  what  has  pre- 
viously been  an  object  of  thought.  It  is  called,  in  this  office, 
"recollection"  or  "reminiscence."  The  theory  of  previously 
imposed  molecular  conditions  in  the  cerebral  areas  seems,  in 
a  measure  at  least,  to  explain  this  power  of  recalling  tlie 
past.  If  it  be  true  that  the  physical  signs  of  all  past  acts  of 
consciousness  remain  in  the  brain,  relapsing  into  a  quiescent 
state,  it  only  needs  that  these  latent  signs  be  reanimated,  or 
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somehow  quickened  to  stand  out  once  more  in  consciousness, 
and  this  we  may  easily  think  might  be  accomplished  by  re- 
flex stimulation,  either  through  a  slightly  increased  blood 
supply,  or  from  some  form  of  nervous  energy.  We  know, 
without  doubt,  through  the  phonograph,  that  the  physical 
signs  of  thought  are  wrought  into  inorganic  and  dead  matter, 
and  are  actually  reproduced  by  physical  means;  and  why 
shall  we  not  tjiink  that  something  infinitely  more  delicate 
and  refined  may  take  place  in  highly  organized,  living  sub- 
stance? If  this  stimulating  process  in  the  brain  be  by  voli- 
tional effort,  we  have  an  act  of  reminiscence;  if  the  stimu- 
lation take  place  without  purposive  effort,  we  have  the  spon- 
taneous reappearance  of  previous  mental  states,  sometimes 
called  "suggestion." 

Now,  whether  the  physical  conditions  in  all  this  be  granted, 
or  not,  we  have  here  at  least  a  working  hypothesis  which 
thoroughly  accords  with  the  facts.  We  all  know  that  past 
acts  of  consciousness  are  constantly  turning  up  in  our  minds 
without  any  sufiicient  explanation,  and  that  we  are  all  the  time 
exercising  our  power  of  recollecting  the  past.  But  the  chief 
point  we  have  in  view  is  to  emphasize  the  true  methods  of 
memory  development;  and  this  hypothesis  serves  the  excel- 
lent purpose  of  making  plain  how  such  discipline  and  devel- 
opment must  proceed.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  memory  may  be  trained,  strengthened,  and  ex- 
panded just  like  any  physical  organ  within  the  sphere  of  vo- 
lition; and  that  the  methods  to  be  adopted  ought  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same.  As  has  been  already  said,  the  mnemonic 
organ  in  different  people  is  originally  different  in  quality  and 
capacity;  but  so  is  the  arm.  No  one  will  contend,  however, 
that  though  the  biceps,  flexors,  et  cetera^  of  two  arms  differ 
originally  in  mass  and  quality,  vast  changes  may  not  be 
wrought  by  rightly  directed  exercise.  We  must,  of  course, 
accept  what  nature  has  given  us  in  the  original  composition 
and  volume  of  brain  and  limb;  but  it  is  with  us  and  our 
teachers  to  say  what  we  shall  do  with  the  one  and  the  other. 
What  arm  and  brain  shall  prove  to  be  when  we  arrive  at  that 
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stage  which  should  show  the  highest  and  best  activities  must 
be  set  down  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  handled. 

The  responsibility  in  this  regard  lies  primarily  with  the 
teacher,  as  the  training  ought  to  begin  long  before  a  child 
could  possibly  work  out  any  rational  plan  for  himself. 
Plainly,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher,  first  of  all,  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  work  he  has  to  do,  in  order  that 
he  may  not  only  begin  at  the  earliest  stage  of  education  to 
train  his  pupils,  but  that  he  may  teach  them  the  theory  of 
their  own  psycho-mechanisms,  and  so  show  them  that  educa- 
tion does  not  consist  nearly  so  much  in  gathering  knowledge, 
as  in  developing  the  knowledge-gathering  instrumentalities. 
One  of  the  great  faults,  perhaps  the  greatest  fault  of  the  cur- 
rent system  of  elementary  teaching,  is  the  hours  and  hours 
worse  than  lost  in  the  work  of  cramming  facts  and  processes 
into  poor  little  urchins  as  if  they  were  barrels  to  be  filled. 
Not  only  does  it  go  on  through  the  too  many  hours  of  ap- 
pointed school  work,  but  after  the  children  are  released  from 
the  prison  routine  of  school,  and  when  they  ought  to  go  free 
to  make  mud  pies,  they  are  pounced  down  upon  by  a  loving, 
ambitious  mother,  or  maiden  aunt,  and  cramped  and  worried 
through  other  hours  of  so-called  preparation  for  the  next 
day's  school!  It  is  murderous,  and  often  in  witnessing  the 
process  one  feels  like  calling  out  for  the  police. 

The  power  of  retention  in  the  mnemonic  organ  can  be 
greatly  developed  by  proper  efforts,  without  doubt.  Atten- 
tion is  an  act  of  the  will ;  and  the  thing  to  be  arrived  at  is 
the  habit  of  clear  and  distinct  apprehension  through  atten- 
tion. Mere  cramming  is  not  attention,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
leads  directly  away  from  it.  By  the  act  of  grasping  firmly 
an  object  of  thought,  it  is  not  alone  that  a  more  decided 
physical  sign  of  the  thought  is  fixed  in  the  brain  adjustments, 
but  no  doubt  the  organ  itself  is  made  better  in  that. regard; 
just  as,  when  an  object  is  grasped  with  more  firmness,  it  is 
more  securely  held  and  the  hand  itself  is  strengthened  for 
such  work  in  the  future.  This  is  not  only  not  accomplished 
by  going  over  and  over  a  thing  in  a  dull,  monotonous  way, 
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but  there  is  cultivated  the  habit  of  denseness  and  vacuity. 
One  of  the  best  students  we  ever  knew  did  his  studying 
chiefly  off  the  book.  His  eyes  were  not  strong,  and  to  save 
them  he  used  to  read  over  by  daylight  what  he  had  to  master, 
and  at  night,  with  his  back  to  the  light,  he  would  go  over  his 
work,  only  referring  to  the  text  when  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Of  course  his  retentive  power  was  naturally  good, 
but  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  he  expected  his  memory  to  do 
its  full  work  enabled  him  to  read  to  very  different  purpose 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  expected  to  read 
and  re-read  with  his  eyes  on  the  page. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  a  feeble  memory  is,  so  to 
speak,  to  make  friends  with  and  encourage  it.  It  will  not 
do  to  scorn  it,  and  give  it  up  as  a  bad  lot,  resorting  to  mem- 
oranda and  artificial  make-shifts;  but  one  ought  to  take  it 
into  confidence,  bear  patiently  with  it,  and  if  more  drastic 
methods  are  necessary,  become  imperative  and  exacting. 
Memoranda  are  well  in  their  way,  but  their  place  is  not  in 
the  disciplinary  field.  Poetry,  dates — any  thing  may  be 
made  the  occasion  of  such  discipline.  Our  own  memory— we 
take  leave  to  say — is  a  lamentable  example  of  misteaching 
and  neglect;  so  much  so  that,  as  a  rule,  upon  being  intro- 
duced to  a  stranger,  our  long-standing  habit  of  not  expecting 
our  memory  to  do  its  proper  service,  masters  us,  and  we  shall 
have  forgotten  the  name  before  we  have  had  time  to  walk 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  This  is  not  the  fault 
of  memory,  but  is  our  own  fault  in  not  using  it  properly. 
But  while  we  confess  to  being  the  victim  of  a  vicious  habit, 
we  feel  that  we  have  just  grounds  to  complain  that  no  teacher 
ever  cautioned  us  about  it  in  our  youth. 

The  reproductive  power  is  also  largely  a  matter  of  discipline. 
The  well-known  law  of  association,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  made  by  the  empirical  school  of  thought,  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  principle  in  the  continuity  of  the  empirical  self. 
Truly  stated  it  is  that  acts  of  past  consciousness  never  stand 
isolated  and  out  of  touch  with  each  other;  but  form  a  plexus 
or  network  woven  together  more  or  less  closely 'in  groups,  so 
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that  the  presence  of  any  one  such  previous  state  has  a 'I 
dency  to  call  up  others  of  the  group  to  wliich  it  belongs. 
This  obviously  finds  easy  explanation,  from  the  physiological 
side,  in  the  hypothesis  we  ha\-e  been  considering,  and  re- 
ceives from  it  additional  light  as  to  its  modus  operandi.  Ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis,  such  plexus  is  an  objective,  phys- 
ical fact,  and  it  only  needs,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  phys- 
ical signs  of  the  past  be  in  some  way  revived  to  be  once 
more  presented  to  consciousness,  very  much  as  characters 
written  in  invisible  ink  become  legible  under  the  action  of 
liquids  or  heat.  We  know  that  this  power  is  indirectly  under 
the  control  of  volition;  and  the  restoration  will  be  the  more 
rapid  and  distinct  as  the  will  more  and  more  exercises  its 
office — with  constantly  growing  capacities  for  better  results. 
As  to  how  the  lA-ill  manages  to  find  a  desired  area,  there  is 
no  more  puzzle  than  as  to  how  it  finds  the  proper  nerves  to 
stimulate  in  speech  or  locomotion,  We  have  absolutely  no 
consciousness  of  using  any  nerves  in  relaxing  or  contracting 
any  muscle  of  the  body,  and  yet  every  step  of  the  way  had 
to  be  learned  through  volitional  and  tentative  effort. 

The  habit  of  demanding  of  the  memory  rapid  and  accurate 
work  in  reproducing  what  has  been  committed  to  it,  is  thus  of 
the  highest  importance.  Practically  this  should  be  made  an 
object  of  care  throughout  one's  disciplinarj'  period  in  all 
knowledge-gathering  processes;  but  exercises  expressly  de- 
vised for  this  purpose  by  the  teacher,  or  self-imposed,  would 
prove  very  effective.  For  example,  in  historj',  the  memory 
might  be  called  upon,  as  an  exercise,  to  give  a  list  of  kings, 
in  one  or  more  countries,  who  have  usurped  thrones;  of 
generals  who  have  acted  treacherously;  of  famous  men  who 
have  had  famous  sons,  etc.  So  in  literature  or  science,  or  in 
the  affairs  of  every-day  life.     But  all  this  is  sufficiently  ob- 

Now,  it  is  to  be  freely  admitted  that  tlie  training  of  mem- 
ory is  but  one  phase  of  mental  development.  We  have  all 
known  people  who  seemed  never  to  forget  anything,  and  who 
yet  failed  to  reap  any  kind  of  substantial  benefit  from  theiCs-  i 
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superior  powers  in  this  regard.  We  have  in  mind  at  this 
moment  a  man  with  a  remarkably  tenacious  memory,  who 
was  avast  reader,  and  a  great  talker  with  an  excellent  vocab- 
ulary; but  he  could  not  teach,  he  could  not  write,  and  he 
could  not  conduct  any  sort  of  business.  Nor  did  his  failure 
seem  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  will-power,  for  he  showed  great 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  managed  to  have  pretty  much  his 
own  way.  His  tastes  were  refined  and  highly  cultivated; 
he  was  not  without  ambition;  and  yet  he  could  do  nothing. 
There  was  an  important  screw  loose  somewhere  in  his  make- 
up, and  we  have  often  wondered  where  it  could  be.  Un- 
doubtedly he  lacked  the  power  of  coordination — ^a  thing  easy 
to  say,  and  easy  to  see  in  most  people,  but  not  so  easy  to  de- 
fine or  explain.  It  is  this  power  of  coordination  which 
seems,  in  most  cases,  to  make  the  difference  between  a  wise 
man  and  a  fool;  while  perhaps  a  slight  failure  in  this  way 
makes  the  genius.  If  one  could,  so  to  speak,  look  in  upon 
the  psycho-mechanisms  of  people — that  is,  get  at  them  sub- 
jectively as  one  can  at  the  cerebral  hemispheres  objectively — 
it  is  quite  likely  that  as  a  rule  no  great  differences  would  be 
discoverable.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  simpleton  could  be 
distingfuished  from  the  philosopher  until  the  whole  system 
under  the  control  of  the  will  began  to  act;  just  as  one  could 
by  no  means  tell  how  much  cord-wood  could  be  cut  in  a  day 
with  an  ordinary  axe  until  the  hand  that  was  to  wield  it  was 
discovered.  With  the  average  mind  the  capacity  to  think, 
if  the  thought-mechanisms  were  rightly  handled,  would  not 
perhaps  be  nearly  so  different  as  we  are  accustomed  to  sup- 
pose. To  illustrate  our  meaning,  if  Becky  Sharp  had  been 
given  the  psycho-mechanisms  of  Amelia,  that  enterprising 
young  woman  would  probably  have  managed  to  see  the  soft 
places  in  people's  characters,  and  how  to  accomplish  her  little 
schemes,  with  measurably  the  same  success  she  did  with  her 
own  admirable  thinking  apparatus.  But  the  point  of  the 
present  contention  is  that  the  thought-instrumentalities  un- 
dergo rapid  developments  and  so  change  from  day  to  day, 
especially  in  the  earlier  years  of  existence,  so  that  one's 
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power  to  think  (of  which  memor>-   is  such   an  iuipoi 
factor)  is  physically  bettered  or  crippled  by  one's  own  actionsi 

The  business  of  the  educator  lies,  without  doubt,  in  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  whole  personality,  and  not 
iu  the  mere  enlargement  or  transformation  of  any  one,  or 
several  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  self.  It  lies  as  much,  per- 
haps more,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  will  as  in  that  of  the 
sensibilities  and  the  understanding.  Of  course  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  and  we  do  not  think,  that  a  Newton  or  a 
Shakspere  could  ever  be  made  out  of  the  ordinary  school  boy 
{chiefly,  perhaps,  because  the  educator  must  work  from  the 
outside  alone  by  way  of  stimulation,  while  the  only  real 
work  must  be  wrought  from  within  b)'  self-action),  but  it  is 
a  mere  truism  to  say  that  vast  differences  can  be  wrong] 
in  a  boy  by  right  handling,  as  against  wrong;  and  here 
real  question  recurs,  What  is  a  right  handling,  and  what 
wrong? 

The  answer  would  open  up  the  whole  subject  of  education,' 
and  therefore  must  be  let  go  one  side,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
has  been  touched  on  already.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  a 
right  handling  implies  all  efforts  which  go  to  the  promotion 
of  a  fully  developed  and  harmoniously  coordinated  self- 
activity.  In  the  earlier  stages,  and  well  along  in  the  educa- 
tional processes,  the  object  should  be,  not  so  much  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  as  the  developing  of  the  knowledge- 
acquiring  powers.  Of  course  all  through  this  disciplinarj- 
period  much  knowledge  will  be  gained;  but  the  mistake  is 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  object  is  to  learn  things,  while  the  true 
end,  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers,  is  left  to 
shift  for  itself.  We  have  a  conviction  that  if  the  process  were 
turned  the  other  way,  and  conducted  upon  true  psychological 
principles,  far  better  results  would  be  attained,  with  less 
weariness  to  the  student  and  in  shorter  time.  We  are  free 
to  say  further  that  in  our  opinion  there  ought  to  be  chairs 
established  in  our  universities  and  normal  schools,  which 
should  be  charged,  not  only  with  the  duty  of  unfolding  to 
students  the  principles  of  proper  brain-development,  but  also 
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with  the  conduct  of  practical  exercises  in  intellectual  gym- 
nastics. Such  work  would  show,  we  doubt  not,  just  as 
marked  results  as  the  trainer  of  the  bodily  powers  can  boast 
of  in  muscular  development.  Students,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
know  how  to  study,  and  many — perhaps,  most — never  learn. 


OUR  MISSION  IN  CHINA. 

WHATEVER  other  claim  the  Chinese  may  have  upon 
our  time  and  attention,  there  is  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  lived  and  worked  among  them,  that, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  misunderstood  people  upon  the 
earth  to-day.  This  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes.  They 
are  very  far  away  from  us.  Only  a  limited  number  of  them 
ever  come  to  our  shores,  and  those  from  the  extreme  South- 
em  provinces,  the  Central  and  Northern  Chinese  rarely,  if 
ever,  leaving  their  own  country,  since  the  popular  sentiment 
both  of  government  and  people  is  very  strong  against  emigra- 
tion. Then  again  our  environment  is  different  from  theirs; 
we  are  a  modern  nation,  a  Western  nation,  and  a  Christian 
nation.  It  is  not  meant  by  the  last  statement  that  we  dwell 
in  a  land  where  everyone  lives  up  to  the  high  moral  code 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  simply  that  the  great  forces  of 
evil,  which  are  the  same  all  the  world  over,  are^here  restrained 
and  held  in  check  by  our  religion.  We  are  a  modem  nation, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion  con- 
cerning the  state  of  things  in  a  nation  that  has  practically 
stepped  at  once  out  of  the  ages  of  antiquity  into  the  present. 
We  are  a  Western  nation,  we  are  essentially  the  product 
of  Roman  civilization,  or  more  strictly  of  the  Greek  civ- 
ilization which  preceded  it;  their  architecture,  their  litera- 
ture, their  language,  their  logic,  their  very  thought  color 
everything  in  this  Western  world.  When  we  come  to  China 
and  the  Chinese,  we  go  back  and  antedate  all  that  is  Roman 
or  Greek;  so  that  even  the  very  phraseology  that  we  use 
when  speaking  of  this  Eastern  people,  is  oftentimes  errone- 
ous. What  do  we  mean,  for  instance,  when  we  speak  of 
their  civilization,  government,  education  or  literature  ?  Are 
we  using  the  terms  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  apply 
them  to  our  own  people  and  country  ?  The  fact  that  we  are 
not  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example. 
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Education,  as  shown  by  the  very  derivation  of  the  word, 
is  "a  drawing  or  leading-out,"  it  is  a  broadening  or  expand- 
ing of  the  mind's  horizon,  it  is  the  storing  of  a  youth's  mind 
with  information  which  is  practical  and  useful,  and  which 
shall  make  him  better  fitted  to  enjoy  life  and  all  its  privileges, 
and  to  £11  his  place  successfully  among  his  fellow-men.  The 
Chinese  idea  of  education  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  It 
is  not  a  "leading-out,"  it  is  a  "leading-in,"  it  is  a  contracting, 
a  narrowing  of  the  mind,  a  binding  of  it  as  with  bands  of 
iron,  stultifying  it  and  forbidding  its  growth.  It  is  as  if  one 
took  the  mind  of  a  child  and  clamped  it  in  a  vise,  allowing 
it  to  develop,  if  at  all,  only  in  one  narrow,  lateral  direction. 
It  is  the  cultivation  of  one  faculty  alone,  that  of  the  memory^ 
to  the  utter  exclusion  and  deadening  of  all  the  others.  It  is 
not,  then,  education  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  though  it  may  be  education  as  understood  by  the 
Chinese. 

Again  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  disassociate  our- 
selves from  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  our  views  of  modem  paganism  or  heathen  relig- 
ions are  modified  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  Christian 
atmosphere  through  which  we  see  them.  What  we  read  of 
in  books  of  travel,  what  fascinates  us  in  pictures  or  sketches 
of  Asiatic  religions  made  by  skillful  but  often  self-deceived 
artists,  is  not  heathenism  in  its  terrible  reality,  an  awful  sys- 
tem of  tyranny  and  moral  slavery,  degrading  its  poor  victims 
even  to  the  earth,  but  it  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
a  Christianized  heathenism. 

In  illustration  let  us  consider  briefly  the  subject  of  heathen 
worship.  It  has  been  said  that  as  the  Christian  goes  to  his 
Church  on  Sunday  to  worship  his  God,  so  the  heathen 
goes  to  his  temple  on  his  Sunday — if  he  has  a  Sunday — to 
worship  his  god,  and  that  the  diflference  between  the  two 
forms  of  worship  and  the  attendant  ceremonies  is  not  as  great 
as  many  have  supposed.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  such  a 
view  should  prevail,  for  our  idea  of  worship  of  any  kind  is 
almost  necessarily  colored  by  our  view  of  the  worship  of  Je- 


hovali.  Hut  how  different  is  tlie  reality!  Christian  \ 
means  order  and  system,  and  above  all  things  peace  and  ^ 
etness.  Heathen  worship  involves  none  of  these. 
writer  has  stood  in  a  heathen  temple  and  seen  gambl3 
taking  place  directly  in  front  of  the  high-altar,  while  quar- 
reling and  noisy  wrangling  were  heard  on  every  side  even 
during  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  ceremony.  Or,  again, 
what  is  our  view  of  tJie  heathen  hierarchy?  Is  not  our  view 
instinctively  colored  by  that  which  we  fonn  of  the  Christian 
ministry?  In  our  land  the  clergy  occupy  very  nearly,  if  not 
actually,  the  highest  position  in  the  social  scale.  We  expect 
that  they  shall  be  our  leaders  and  our  guides;  we  demand 
not  only  intellectual  ability  and  training,  but  we  demand 
more  than  this,  a  pure  and  exemplary  moral  life,  to  which 
we  shall  look  up.  The  heathen  priest  does  not  necessarily 
fill  any  of  these  conditions.  He  occupies  not  oiily  a  low  posi- 
tion in  the  social  scale,  but  his  life  need  not  correspond  in  a 
single  particular  with  any  of  the  moral  teachings  which  he 
professes.  He  is  not  infrequently  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
people  as  he  passes  through  the  streets.  The  ranks  of 
his  order  are  recruited  from  the  low  and  ignorant,  and  often- 
times the  very  imbecile,  and  a  Chinese  father  confesses  that 
if  he  had  a  son  tliat  was  absolutely  worthless,  he  would  do 
one  of  two  things,  either  put  him  to  death,  or  allow  him  to 
become  a  candidate  for  a  heathen  priesthood. 

China  has  been  for  ages  a  locked,  a  scaled  country,  prac- 
tically surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  great  wall  of  exclusion, 
such  as  that  which  literally  bounds  it  upon  its  Northern  fron- 
tier. The  world  has  gone  on  without  it,  living  its  own  life, 
writing  its  own  history,  and  China  has  remained  stranded 
upon  the  shores  of  time.  Given  tliese  conditions  in  any  land, 
what  should  we  expect  to  find?  In  a  land  left  for  more  than 
twenty  centuries  practically  to  itself,  we  should  expect  to  find 
a  development  absolutely  unique.  It  is  what  we  do  actually 
find  when  we  examine  this  vast  land  and  people  to-day.  We 
should  expect  to  find  a  great  national  religion  of  some  kind, 
famishing  the  people  with  those  objects  of  worship  which 
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the  human  heart  in  all  ages  has  demanded,  and  a  pantheon 
of  gods  for  all  times  and  seasons.  We  should  expect  to  find 
ignorance  of  the  densest  sort  as  to  everything  concerning  the 
portion  of  the  world  which  lay  outside  such  a  people's  own 
narrow  wall  of  exclusiveness.  We  should  expect  to  see,  as 
even  among  the  most  savage  and  degraded  of  mankind,  some 
form  of  government:  however  simple,  however  crude,  a  gov- 
ernment of  some  kind  there  must  be.  There  would  also  be 
a  certain  system  of  education  and  training  though  it  might 
be  so  narrow  and  crude  as  hardly  to  be  recognized  as  worthy 
of  the  name.  And  lastly,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  total 
absence  of  anything  like  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  progress — 
but  to  find  instead  a  spirit  of  pride,  self-sufficiency  and  conceit 
— similar  to  that  of  the  petty  ruler  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands who,  when  first  visited  by  a  British  ship,  informed  its 
commander  that  he  considered  himself  the  ruler  of  all  tlie 
universe.  This  is  practically  what  we  discover  in  the  great 
Middle  Kingdom  to-day,  where  it  is  still  believed  by  a  large 
mass  of  the  people  that  all  the  world  pays  tribute  to  Peking, 
and  that  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  and  America  sit  upon 
their  thrones  only  by  the  gracious  permission  of  the  son  of 
heaven. 

The  whole  story  of  China  briefly  told — its  entire  policy,  is 
wrapped  up  in  two  short  sentences:  "Whatever  is  from  within 
the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  of  the  ancient  times  is  necessarily 
good;  our  peace,  our  happiness  and  welfare  depend  upon  our 
clinging  to  these  forever.**  "Whatever  is  from  without  our 
sacred  countr>',  or  is  of  the  modem  time,  is  necessarily  bad 
and  injurious;  the  peace  of  our  land,  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  are  dependent  upon  our  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them." 

The  time  has  now  come,  however,  when  all  this  must 
change.  The  moment  has  arrived  when  China  must  step  out 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  world's  activity,  and  take  her  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Russians  upon 
the  north,  the  "British  upon  the  west,  the  French  and  Dutch 
upon  the  south,  the  Japanese  and  others  upon  the  east,  ar:.* 
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knocking  clamorously  at  her  doors.  The  steamer — the  "fire- 
wlieel-boat" — now  plows  the  waters  of  her  inland  rivers;  the 
clicking  of  the  telegraph  is  heard  in  the  palaces  of  her  rulers; 
the  iron  horse  has  already  forced  his  way  into  her  borders, 
and  is  waiting  to  bind  the  scattered  portions  of  the  empire 
together  with  links  of  steel.  The  ancient  war-junk  is  being 
replaced  by  the  iron-clad,  and  the  spear  and  flint-lock  of  the 
army  are  being  exchanged  for  the  breech-loading  rifle.  Old 
China  is  slowly  but  surely  passing  away,  and  New  China  is 
coming  in  to  take  its  place.  In  a  grander  sense  than  that 
ever  given  to  it  by  the  scholars  of  the  empire,  the  saying  of 
the  great  philosopher  is  coming  true,  "Within  the  four  seaf 
all  men  are  brethren.** 

We  bear  three  relations  to  the  Chinese,  political,  commer- 
cial and  religious.  It  is  upon  the  religious  only  that  we  now 
have  time  to  dwell.  What  is  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Chinese  people?  One  thing  is  certain,  they  are  not  anxiously 
"searching  for  the  truth,'*  or  "eagerly  looking  for  the  light." 
If  they  ever  were  they  have  long  ago  given  it  up.  Fully 
five  centuries  before  the  angel  song  at  Bethlehem,  Confucius, 
the  master,  gave  them  his  code  of  ethics.  He  originated 
nothing.  "I  only  hand  down  to  you  the  precepts  of  the  an- 
cients,*' are  his  words.  His  system  has  been  the  great  power 
.that  has  held  the  people  together  through  the  centuries. 
About  the  time  of  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem  the  Emperor, 
looking  through  an  ancient  classic  read  these  words:  "The 
people  of  the  west  also  have  sages."  He  called  his  officers 
and  said  to  them:  "Go,  journey  westward  toward  the  region 
of  the  sunset  until  you  find  the  teachers  of  the  true  and 
great  religion,  and  bring  them  back  with  you  to  the  Middle 
Kingdom.**  They  returned  and  brought  with  them  the 
dreamy,  mystic  religion  of  Gautama  Buddha,  which  has 
spread  itself  all  through  the  eighteen  provinces.  There  still 
remained  a  longing  in  the  human  heart  for  something  that 
neither  of  these  religious  systems  gratified,  and  hence  came 
the  development  of  Taoism,  which  has  furnished  the  people 
w^ith  a  pantheon  of  gods  outnumbering  that  of  Greece  and 
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Rome  combined.     These  great  systems  have  been  modified, 
interwoven,  and  added  to,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  unravel  them,  and  find  what  really  lies  at  the 
core.     A  Chinaman's  religion  is  not  so  much  eclectic  as  com- 
prehensive.    He  has  practically  tried  everything  in  the  form 
of  a  religion  that  mortal  man  has  had  to  offer.     He  has  wor- 
shiped everything  from  the  heavens  above  to  the  earth  beneath 
and  the  waters  under  the  earth,  and  he  practically  confesses 
that  all  religion  is  a  failure.     He  is  the  most  wonderful  illus- 
tration upon  earth  to-day  of  man's  utter  inability  to  find 
peace  and  satisfaction  for  his  immortal  soul  in  anything  out- 
side the  Church  of  God.     He  is  like  the  wretched  invalid  who, 
smitten  with  a  disease  which  is  incurable,  having  tried  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  innumerable,  gives  up  in  despair  and 
asks  this  one  sole  favor  of  his  friends,  that  they  will  not  dis- 
turb him,  but  allow  him  to  finish  his  life  in  peace.    "You  need 
not  come  to  us  to  talk  about  religion;  we  know  all  about  re- 
ligion ;  we  have  listened  to  moral  teachings  of  every  kind 
for  two  thousand  years;    they   are    all    equally   good,  and 
all  equally  poor,"  is  the  Chinese  greeting  to  the  missionary  of 
to-day.    And  so,  being  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Cross,  and  the  life-giving  power  of  a  religion  based 
on  faith,  he  naturally  attributes  the  perseverance  of  the  mis- 
sionary in  his  work,  either  to  political  or  commercial  or  even 
dishonest  motives.     "These  men  are  spies  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  Government;''  "these  men  come  here  to 
steal  our  children  and  make  slaves  of  our  people;"  "these 
men  come  here  to  injure  us,  to  poison  us — let  us  rise  and 
drive  them  out,"  say  the  anti-Christian  placards  on  the  city 
walls.     It  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Two  views  of  the  heathen  have  been  presented  even  in  our 
own  life-time.  In  the  first  picture  all  was  dark  and  gloomy. 
So  utterly  without  hope,  without  God,  without  even  a  soul 
was  the  heathen  that  there  was  no  need  of  sending  him  mis- 
sionaries, for  it  was  impossible  to  touch  him.  Now  the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  through  the  long  arc,  as  it  usually  does  in 
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matters  of  this  kind,  and  today  we  have  the  other  extreme. 
The  picture  now  presented  is  most  bright  and  cheerful  in  its 
coloring.  So  pure  and  good  is  the  heathen,  so  much  has 
he  been  elevated  by  his  own  religious  system,  that  he  not 
only  does  not  need  the  missionary's  teaching,  but  he  has  very 
much  which  from  his  elevated  pedestal  he  can  confer  upon 
the  Christian.  Where  lies  the  truth,  and  to  whom  shall  we 
turn  to  find  it?  We  turn  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  de- 
scribe the  heathen  as  he  was  in  days  of  old,  and  we  turn  to 
the  man  of  God  who  preaches  that  word  in  heathen  lands  to- 
day. The  testimony  of  the  two  is  a  unit,  and  it  is  this,  that 
the  truth  lies  midway  between  the  above  extremes.  The 
heathen  is  not  all-bad,  neither  is  he  all-good,  he  is,  in  the 
grand  old  expression  of  the  Scriptures  which  has  woven  it- 
self through  and  through  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  a  man 
**  lying  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.*'  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  missionar}'  of  the  Gospel  speaks  so 
distinctly  upon  this  point  because  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
he  enjoys  for  studying  the  problem.  He  has  broken  down  that 
triple  wall  of  exclusion — isolation,  language,  and  race  prejudice 
— which  separates  the  Asiatic  from  his  European  brother. 

Let  us  take  the  first  of  these  two  designations,  **the 
man  in  darkness.*'  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  mission- 
ary of  the  Church  returning  to  his  own  land  and  standing 
up  before  his  own  people,  is  to  bear  testimony  to  this,  viz. : 
that  the  heathen  in  all  that  is  essential,  in  all  that  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  disciple  of  the  Master,  is  unchanged 
tlirough  the  ages.  The  same  to-day  in  his  inner  nature 
— however  changed  the  external — that  he  was  in  the  days 
of  Rome,  and  of  Babylon,  and  of  Assyria  before  her.  Let 
us  not  be  misunderstood ;  we  make  no  sweeping  accusation 
which  says  that  there  is  nothing  good  in  the  heathen  world. 
Bright  lights  shine  here  and  there  through  the  darkness; 
Seneca,  Socrates,  and  other  seekers  after  light  in  profane 
history,  and  Cornelius  in  sacred  histor\\  but  thev  are  the 
brilliant  exceptions  that  only  prove  the  rule.  The  heathen, 
then,  is  />/  dar'airss^  or,  we  may  say,  ///  iguorancey  for  the 
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terms  are  well  nigh  synonymous  in  the  Asiatic  world.  He 
is  in  ignorance  on  the  line  of  the  three  great  relations  of 
man  as  set  forth  for  all  time  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Prayer,  alms-giving,  and  fasting  represent  man's  threefold  re- 
lation to  himself,  his  brother  man,  and  his  God.  The  hea- 
then is  in  darkness  on  these  three. 

First,  as  to  himself,  he  does  not  know  who  he  is  or  what 
he  is.  He  does  not  understand  the  origin,  the  structure,  or 
the  organic  laws  of  the  mortal  body  which  encloses  his  soul. 
It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  and  places  little  value  upon  it. 
So  we  find  him  bartering  away  his  life  for  a  few  pieces  of 
silver,  so  we  find  him  regarding  suicide  as  a  virtue.  So  he 
rows  quietly  by  in  his  little  skiff  while  his  brother  man 
drowns  in  the  river  by  his  side — not  a  hand  or  an  oar  put 
out  to  save  him.  We  call  it  "brutality,'*  we  say  he  is  lack- 
ing in  "common  humanity."  Not  at  all;  what  we  mean  by 
that  statement  is,  when  we  come  to  analyze  it,  that  he  is 
lacking  in  common  Christianity,  He  is  as  human  as  we  are, 
but  what  he  lacks  is  that  refined  sense  of  the  value  and  sa- 
credness  of  human  life  which  leads  us  to  stretch  forth  the 
hand  and  save  our  brother,  not  only  from  impending  death 
or  serious  injury,  but  from  the  slightest  danger  or  harm  that 
can  befall  him.  And  as  he  knows  little  of  the  body,  so  he 
knows  still  less  of  the  soul  and  its  immortal  destiny. 
Glimpses  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave  indeed  he  has.  He 
may  live  again  in  the  bird,  or  the  beast,  or  the  fish,  but  that 
his  mortal  body  is  to  rise  immortal  and,  joined  to  the  spirit, 
is  to  live  on  forever  a  perfected  being  in  the  paradise  of  God, 
is  a  truth  just  as  new  and  startling  to  him  to-day  as  it  was 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  when  St.  Paul  first  heralded  it 
on  the  streets  of  Athens.  He  must  be  put  right,  then,  upon 
this  first  great  line,  and  the  Church  of  God  alone  can  do  it. 

Secondly,  he  is  in  darkness  as  to  his  brother  man,  both 
within  the  bounds  of  the  sacred  kingdom  and  without  them. 
With  millions  of  his  countrymen  he  does  not  realize  that  he 
has  brother  men  outside  the  wall  of  China.     Foreign  devils, 
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demons,  curious  grotesque  creatures  they  may  be,  who  float 
to  him  across  the  ocean — for  "ocean-men"  is  the  Chinese 
term  for  foreigners — but  none  of  these  are  worthy  for  a  mo- 
ment of  being  reckoned  upon  a  level  with  the  loyal  son  of 
Confucius.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Church  to  enlighten  him 
upon  this  subject,  to  teach  him  of  his  fellow-men  in  other 
lands,  and  his  relation  to  them  as  well  as  to  those  who  live 
within  the  borders  of  the  eighteen  provinces. 

Thirdly,  he  is  in  darkness  as  to  things  divine,  Worsl 
indeed  he  has  of  anything  and  everything,  from  the  deil 
emperor  upon  his  throne  to  the  tiniest  idol  that  dwells  in 
the  household  shrines.  Of  the  one  true  Almight>'  Creator  of 
the  universe,  his  Maker,  Redeemer,  and  Saiictifier,  he  knows 
nothing.  This  knowledge  it  is  the  duty  as  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  Church  of  God  to  give  him. 

The  Church,  then,  by  putting  man  right  on  the  lines  of 
these  three  great  relations,  saves  him.  Her  salvation  is  not 
fragmentary  or' partial,  it  is  comprehensive  and  complete. 
She  does  not  look  upon  the  foreign  missionary  as  a  man  who, 
moved  simply  by  a  feeling  of  pity  and  charity,  stands  upon 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  and  draws  back  his  perishing  brother 
man  from  the  awful  doom  to  which  a  caricature  of  a  God  of 
love  has  consigned  him.  That  is  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
grading view  of  foreign  missions  that  has  ever  been  held  by 
those  who  name  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Church's  system 
of  salvation  is  as  far  higher  than  this  as  tlie  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth.  Salvation  in  her  system  is  restorad&n 
of  body,  mind,  and  soul;  the  giving  back  to  fallen  man  of 
that  blessed  image  of  his  Maker  which  was  his  in  Eden.  In 
a  successful  mission,  as  in  any  other  line  of  Church  work, 
there  must  be  order,  system,  and  discipline.  She  cannot 
allow  her  missionaries  to  wander  here  and  there,  each  with 
his  own  individual  idea  of  what  her  work  is,  and  each 
preaching  his  own  psalm  and  gospel,  but  she  moves  ever 
"as  an  army  with  banners." 

Let  a  concrete  illustration  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a 
great  Chinese  city  illustrate  the  method  by  which  she  carries 
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light  and  life  to  "them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death.'*     In  the  midst  of  such  a  great  city  stands  a  group 
of  mission  buildings.    They  are  five  in  number.    One  larger 
and  more  prominent  than  the  others  occupies  the  centre; 
that  is  the  church.     Of  the  buildings  that  surround  it,  the 
first  is  the  medical  station  or  mission  dispensary,  where  the 
sick  are  healed  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them.      This  work  is  not  carried  on   simply  because  the 
Chinese  are  densely  ignorant  of  medicine  and  surgery  and 
live  in  almost  constant  violation  of  all  known  sanitary  laws. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  but  it  is  only  one.     Nor  is  it 
solely  because  it  is  our  duty  ever  upon  this  earth  to  minister 
to  our  suffering  fellow-man  in  the  name  of  Him  who  came  to 
minister  to  us.      All  this  is  involved,  and  something  more. 
This  work  is  carried  on  that  the  heathen  may  be  taught  and 
shown  practically  the  value  in  the  sight  of  God  of  the  mortal 
body  which  he  wears,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  chance  or  of 
demons,  but  mysteriously  and  wonderfully  made  by  a  divine 
Creator,  sanctified  and  consecrated  forever  by  the  blessed 
I/ord,  who  wore  this  body  himself  and  rose  with  it  from  the 
dead.    So  the  Church  touches  this  poor  mortal  human  frame, 
sunken  in  its  sin  and  ignorance,  and  smitten  with  all  man- 
ner of  foul  disease,  and  raises  it  up  from  the  mire  in  which 
paganism  has  placed  it,  purifying  it,  cleansing  it,  healing  it 
of  its  sickness  and  infirmities,  and  restoring  it,  as  far  as  may 
be  done  on  earth,  to  the  divine  image  which  it  bore  in  the 
outset.     Medical  work  must  always  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  Church's  foreign  missions,  just  as  much  as  it  was  when 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  went  side  by  side  through  the  cities 
of  Greece,  even  as  it  was  foreshadowed  by  Christ  himself 
when  by  the  temple  gate  in  Jerusalem  he  healed  the  sick 
as  he  preached  the  gospel. 

The  second  building  is  the  mission  school  for  boys.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Christian  clergy  should  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  religious  teaching  alone.  This  cant  will  do 
perhaps  in  a  land  where  Christian  education  is  as  free  as  the 
air  we  breathe,  but  it  will  not  do  in  a  land  where  ignorance 


as  dense  as  the  darkness  of  Egypt  is  the  order  of  the  hoH) 
Some  light  must  be  admitted  into  that  darkened  mind  as  to"" 
things  natural,  before  it  can  have  even  the  simplest  compre- 
hension of  things  spiritual.  The  Church  takes  the  Chinese 
boy  and  teaches  him  of  the  earth  upon  which  he  lives,  1 
it  is  not  flat  or  square,  or  the  work  of  panku,  the  Chind 
divinity,  but  it  is  a  globe,  swung  into  space  by  the  almight^ 
hand  and  law  of  his  loving  Father  in  the  heavens.  He  is 
taught  of  the  other  lands  aud  people  upon  this  globe,  is 
shown  conclusively  that  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  erroneously 
named,  and  satisfies  his  mind  that  the  Chinese  empire  does 
not  comprehend,  as  his  ancestors  have  always  believed,  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  earth.  He  is  taught  something  of  the  laws 
that  govern  the  world,  of  nature,  and  the  whole  wonderful 
creation  of  harmony  and  love;  and  he  learns  that  the  stars 
shining  above  him  are  not  themselves  gods,  the  objects  of  his 
worship,  but  all  light-bearers  from  Him  who  is  the  centre 
and  source  of  light. 

The  third  building  is  tlie  school  for  girls,  aud  the  ^training 
department  for  the  native  women.  Here  we  touch  one  of 
the  great  dividing  lines  between  Christianity  and  Paganism 
that  comes  down  through  all  the  centuries.  It  is  the  same 
storj-  over  and  over  again,  though  modified  perhaps  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Woman  is  either  a  brtite,  a  slave,  a 
servant,  or  a  mere  household  chattel.  So  when  they  say, 
"Can  a  girl  be  baptized,  can  a  woman  be  confirmed  by  the 
Bishop,  can  she  have  the  same  privileges  identically  in  tlie 
Church  of  God  that  the  man  can" — for  under  the  heathen 
system  her  only  hope  of  salvation  is  to  die  and  perchance  to 
live  life  over  again  as  a  man — we  answer,  '*Yes,  blessed  be  , 
God's  name,  she  can."  for  as  in  the  Church  there  is  neither 
"Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,"  so 
"neither  male  nor  female,  but  ail  are  one  in  Him."  An  all- 
important  part  of  the  Church's  work,  tlien,  must  be  the  pro- 
tection, the  education,  the  training,  in  a  word,  the  elevation 
of  woman  in  pagan  lands.  And  let  us  ever  remember  that 
it  is  only  the  holy  religion  of  Him  who  was  bora  of  the 
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blessed  Virgin  Mary  herself,  that  ever  does  touch  this  state 
of  things  and  change  it  upon  our  earth.  The  Church  saves 
the  woman  as  she  saves  the  man. 

The  last  building  that  we  note  is  the  higher  educational 
institution  or  training  school  for  the  teachers  and  preachers 
that  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  the  days  to  come. 
Not  long  since  a  high  Chinese  official  put  to  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries this  question,  "Why  is  it  that  in  all  western  lands 
no  educated  men  are  ever  believers  in  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ?"  He  asked  the  question  honestly  and  sincerely,  for 
he  knew  no  better.  He  had  received  this  information  from 
inquiries  directed  to  those  Europeans  who,  going  to  the 
Asiatic  coast  for  gold,  and  gold  alone,  had  not  only  not 
found  it  convenient  to  carry  their  Christianity  with  them,  but 
had  taken  pains  to  circulate  the  statement  that  Christianity 
in  the  west  has  been  relegated  to  a  few  simple-minded  women 
and  children.  Could  there  be  a  more  striking  illustration  of 
the  need  of  the  Church  sending  out  her  best  material  to  all 
foreign  fields  to  train  for  her  future  work  a  native  ministry 
that  shall  stand  up  before  the  heathen  rulers  and  by  their 
lives,  as  well  as  by  their  words,  give  the  answer  to  such 
statements  as  these? 

But  all  must  centre  at  last  in  the  Church.  Men  must  be 
taught  to  "perceive  and  know  what  things  they  ought  to  do," 
but  the  Church's  work  is  not  complete  until  she  has  given 
them  "the  grace  and  power  faithfully  to  fulfill  the  same." 
She  gives  them  the  light,  she  must  also  give  them  the  life. 
Let  us  step  into  the  mission  church  and  see  it  shown  forth 
visibly  before  us.  By  the  side  of  the  font  stands  the  mis- 
sion priest  from  western  lands.  In  his  arms  lies  the  Asiatic 
child,  as  different  from  his  own  as  anything  that  this  wide 
world  can  show,  yet  by  the  power  of  God  conferred  upon 
him  he  then  and  there  makes  that  child  "a  member  of  Christ, 
a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
It  grows  and  finds  in  the  Church  its  new  home ;  it  receives 
the  spiritual  grace  of  confirmation,  and  finally  it  kneels  be- 
fore the  altar  of  God  to  be  strengthened  with  the  bread  of 
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life.  There  by  its  side  we  see  kneeling  many  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south. 
There  is  the  solution  of  the  great  Asiatic  problem,  there  is 
visibly  shown  forth  that  which  the  poet  has  sung,  and  the  phi- 
lanthropist has  dreamed,  but  which  neither  has  been  able  to 
bring  out,  there  is  the  fatherhood  of  God,  there  is  the 
brotherhood  of  man! 

The  work,  then,  of  the  Church  of  God  in  that  great  em- 
pire is  something  more  than  merely  carrying  to  its  people 
another  moral  system  higher  than  their  own;  something 
more  than  merely  showing  them  the  superiority  of  the  golden 
rule  of  Christ  to  the  silver  rule  of  Confucius;  something 
more  than  giving  them  the  divine  example  they  are  to  fol- 
low. It  is  coming  to  them  and  saying  this,  "In  and  by  the 
power  of  Christ  riscfi  from  the  dead^  rise  ye  to  a  newness  of 
life."  And  as  they  hear  this  they  do  rise.  Step  into  the 
mission  schools,  and  look  into  the  faces  of  the  boys  and 
girls  that  are  gathered  there,  trained  in  the  Church's  higher 
ways.  Even  the  casual  visitor  remarks  how  different  their 
faces  seem  from  those  he  sees  in  the  streets  of  the  heathen 
city.  What  is  it  that  has  brought  about  this  change?  Mis- 
take it  not;  it  is  the  power  of  the  new  life,  able  to  transform 
the  very  features.  Enter  the  home  of  the  native  preacher  of 
the  Church;  the  very  atmosphere  is  different  from  that  of 
the  heathen  home  that  adjoins  it.  And  even  in  the  eye  of 
the  Christian  disciple  that  meets  you  in  the  public  highway 
you  see  the  gleaming  of  a  light  that  is  looked  for  in  vain  in 
the  dull,  sullen  countenance  of  the  heathen  that  walks  by 
his  side. 

Lastly,  the  work  of  the  Church  is  constructive  rather  than 
destructive.  She  does  not  go  to  heathen  lands  and  begin 
her  work  by  indiscriminately  sweeping  everything  away. 
Others  have  done  that,  but  never  the  Church  when  she  has 
been  true  to  herself.  What  message  does  she  bring,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  simple  people  in  the  village?  She  does  not 
begin  by  handing  to  them  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  or  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  or  reasoning  with  them  about  the  deeper 
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mysteries  of  the  Faith.  But  she  begins  as  St.  Paul  began  in 
the  villages  of  Lycaonia,  by  speaking  to  them  of  the  sun- 
shine, rain,  of  the  changing  seasons,  the  spring-time,  an^i 
the  harvest,  the  simple  proofs  easy  to  be  recognized  that  God 
has  not  left  himself  without  witness  in  their  midst.  She 
teaches  them  to  believe,  i&rst,  in  One  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  When  she  has  done 
that  she  has  led  them  a  long  way  into  the  Christian  faith. 
Then,  but  not  until  then,  she  passes  on  from  God  the  Father 
to  God  the  Son;  to  His  Birth,  Life,  Death,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension,  and  to  the  Church  which  he  founded  here 
on  earth.  That  is  the  natural,  the  normal  way,  that  is 
the  way  that  must  commend  itself  to  anyone  who  approaches 
the  subject  in  a  true,  unprejudiced  manner.  This  is  no 
man-made  method,  it  is  the  old  way  of  the  Church's  historic 
creed. 

What  message  has  she  to  the  scholar  and  official  in  the 
great  city?  She  speaks  here  again,  even  in  the  words  that 
the  apostle  used  upon  the  Areopagus.  Over  a  great  gateway 
in  a  modem  Chinese  Athens,  in  the  midst  of  temples  and 
altars  erected  to  the  nation's  gods,  these  words  are  written, 
"All  true  blessings  come  from  heaven  above.*'  Strange 
words  are  these  to  be  found  in  a  heathen  city,  but  they  are 
there.  What  saith  the  Church?  "Ye  men  of  this  Athens,  we 
perceive  that  in  all  things  you  are  intensely  religious;  for  as 
we  passed  by  we  observed  this  inscription,  >A11  true  bless- 
ings come  from  heaven  above.'  It  is  true,  very  true,  as  you 
state,  that  all  true  blessings  do  come  from  heaven  above,  but 
not  from  the  heaven  of  which  you  here  ignorantly  speak. 
That  indefinable  something  of  which  you  say,  *  we  know  not 
what  it  is,  but  we  think  it  is  the  throne  of  the  old  dead  em- 
perors of  China,'  no  blessing  can  come  to  you  from  it,  but 
rather  from  the  heaven  of  which  we  speak  and  teach,  which 
is  the  throne  and  seat  of  God,  the  Universal  Father,  from  whom 
all  true  blessings  come,  even  as  one  of  your  own  poets  hath 
said,  *  Trusting  to  heaven  we  eat  our  daily  rice.'  We  pass 
down  into  the  streets  of  the  city  and  on  all  sides  we  see  two 
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great  Chinese  charms,  mystic  characters  of  the  ancient 
tongiie  that  have  enshrined  themselves  in  the  very  hearts 
of  the  people.  They  are  carved  in  stone  on  the  doorways  of 
their  temples,  emblazoned  in  gold  upon  the  walls  of  their 
dwellings,  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  their  garments, 
and  bound  about  the  foreheads  of  their  children.  What  are 
these  two  great  charms,  these  two  mysterious  words  that 
mean  so  much  to  the  Chinese  people?  Fuh  and  Sheu — long 
life  and  happiness,  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  We  take 
the  words  and  make  them  ours  at  once,  and  thus  in  the 
Church's  name  we  speak: — "With  long  life  and  with  hap- 
piness have  we  come  to  satisfy  you;  not  the  long  life  of 
which  you  ignorantly  speak  when  you  say,  *The  grave  is  our 
long  home,'  not  that,  something  far  higher  and  grander  than 
that  in  the  kingdom  and  eternity  of  God.  And  with  happi- 
ness also  can  we  satisfy  you;  not  the  happiness  of  which 
you  ignorantly  speak  when  you  say,  'It  is  riches,  fame, 
treasure,  friends;'  something  far  higher  than  this,  the  hap- 
piness which  is  the  peace  of  God,  which  alone  can  fully  sat- 
isfy the  longings  of  your  soul." 

Such  is  the  Church's  work,  carried  on  against  opposition 
of  every  name  and  kind,  carried  on  fearlessly  and  loyally,  yet 
with  love  and  charity  to  all;  growing  not  by  any  human 
order  of  growth,  but  by  that  divine  order  which  says,  **  First 
the  bud,  then  the  ear,  then,  in  God's  good  time,  the  full  com 
in  the  ear."  Looking  at  the  individual  we  are  not  to  say  that 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  China  is  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
more  imporiant  than  what  she  is  doing  in  the  island  empire 
of  Japan,  or  on  the  fever-stricken  coast  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent. But  looking  at  the  nation  as  a  whole,  realizing  the 
tremendous  possibilities  for  good  or  for  evil  that  are  latent 
there,  acknowledging  that  they  are  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Asia, 
and  that  in  them  is  wrapped  up  the  future  welfare,  not  only 
of  that  great  continent,  but  of  the  world,  this  work  must 
claim  a  very  important  place  among  our  foreign  missions. 
To  have  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  Light  and  the  Life  to 
this  great  people,  and  of  building  in  their  midst  a  true  and 
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pure  branch  of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  Kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  many  blessings 
which  Almighty  God  in  his  goodness  and  mercy  has  vouch- 
safed to  this  our  American  Church. 

[Note. — The  statements^ made  on  page  78  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Taoism  must  not  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  philo- 
sophical S3r8tem  of  that  name  which  slightly  antedates  Confucianism,  but 
to  the  degraded  religion  of  which  P^pe  Chang  is,  or  was  lately,  the  grand 
wizard.  Taoism,  as  conceived  by  its  founder,  Lao-tzfi,  was  not  only  a  won- 
derfully subtle  S3rstem  of  philosophy,  but  also  contained  the  germs  of  a 
higher  ethical  system  than  Confucianism,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  maxim 
of  its  founder,  "  Recompense  injury  with  kindness."  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  there  is  more  than  one  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  into  China  about  73  A.D. — Ed.] 
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The  Old  South  ;  Essays  Social  and  Political     By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.     New 
York:  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.     1892.     i2mo  pp.  344. 

THE  Southern  section  of  this  country  has  always  been 
characterized  by  uniformity  of  convictions ;  but  perhaps 
no  conviction  has  ever  been  so  uniformly  held  by  Southerners 
as  the  one  which  now  exists,  that  a  true  history  of  the  South- 
ern people  must  be  written  before  the  materials  for  that  his- 
tory shall  have  vanished  from  the  earth.  Our  fathers  were 
easy-going  in  this  matter,  being  perhaps  content,  as  has  been 
often  said,  to  make  history  instead  of  writing  it;  but  the 
present  generation,  although  it  too  is  making  history,  feels 
keenly  the  necessity  for  a  written  history  that  shall  let  the 
world  know  what  manner  of  men  the  Southern  people  are 
and  always  have  been.  That  the  world  is  in  ignorance  on 
this  point  is  a  matter  too  notorious  for  dispute.  Advanced 
proclaimers  of  a  "New  South"  and  conservative  upholders  of 
the  "Old  South"  are  at  one  in  asserting  that  Southern  history 
has  been  misunderstood,  however  much  they  may  be  at  va- 
riance in  their  own  views  regarding  it.  They  are  also  at  one 
in  demanding  that  this  history  of  the  South  shall  be  stripped 
of  all  romantic  coloring,  that  it  shall  be  thorough  and  in 
touch  with  modern  methods  of  investigation;  in  other  words, 
that  it  shall  be  true.  For  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the 
Southerner,  whether  of  the  past  or  of  the  present,  however 
much  he  may  dislike  criticism  of  himself  and  his  environ- 
ment, he  has  never  consciously  desired  to  say  of  himself,  or 
to  have  said  of  him,  anything  that  was  not  true. 

This  universal  desire  for  a  true  Southern  history  has  borne 
much  and  good  fruit  of  late.  Newspapers  and  public  speak- 
ers have  taken  the  subject  up ;  historical  societies  have 
awakened  from  their  sleep;  libraries  and  collections  of  relics 
have  been  beg^n;  and  universities  have  established  separate 
historical  chairs.     But  perhaps  the  best  work  that  has  been 
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done  so  far,  has  been  done  by  individuals.  Many  young  pro- 
fessors trained  to  special  investigation  have  published  histor- 
ical monographs.  Many  biographies  of  great  Southerners, 
like  Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason  and  Robert  Toombs,  have 
been  written  with  loving  care.  Many  delightful  essays  de- 
scriptive of  old-time  life  in  the  South  have  been  composed, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  a  philosophic  account  of  the  cycles  of  historic  change 
through  which  the  South  has  passed.  From  this  harvest  of 
materials  which  is  sure  to  increase  with  the  years,  the  future 
historian  of  the  South  will  draw  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

We  do  not  know  a  book  that  he  will  study  with  more  pleas- 
ure and  profit  than  the  delightful  volume  we  are  about  to 
re\dew.  Mr.  Page  has  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  the 
South  by  the  charming  stories  in  which  he  has  embodied  so 
much  of  the  glory  and  the  pathos  of  the  life  lived  by  our 
fathers,  but  assuredly'  he  has  done  nothing  for  Southerners, 
as  such,  of  more  value  or  interest  or  charm  than  this  collec- 
tion of  essays.  "Marse  Chan"  appeals  to  humanity  at  large, 
and  so  it  belongs  as  much  to  the  Northerner  or  the  English- 
man as  to  the  Southerner;  but  these  essays,  although  they  de- 
serve to  be  read  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  know  what  the 
ante-bellum  South  really  was  on  its  brighter  side,  belong  in 
an  exclusive  sense  to  the  Southerner  of  to-day.  This  is  so 
because  Mr.  Page  has  written  them  from  his  heart,  because 
in  their  composition  it  was  not  the  artist,  the  story-teller,  the 
literary  man  that  stood  i&rst — although  their  style  is  excellent 
— ^but  the  lover  of  his  people.  Mr.  Page  has  not  stationed 
himself  apart  in  isolated  solitude  and  judged  his  people's  past 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philosopher  or  the  historian — 
although  he  has  evidently  read  their  history  carefully  and 
thought  upon  it  candidly  and  well — but  he  has  written  of  it 
and  spoken  of  it  as  a  sympathizer  and  a  lover,  as  one  whose 
human  feelings  prompt  him  to  touch  lightly  upon  faults  and 
to  dwell  lovingly  on  virtues,  as  one  whose  spirit  is  broad 
enough  to  embrace  the  world,  but  intense  enough  to  love 
with  peculiar  passion  his  local  section,  his  own  kith  and  kin. 
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In  the  attitude  he  has  assumed  he  deserves  and  has  won  the 
admiration  and  the  affection  of  his  people;  and  he  has  se- 
cured that  admiration  and  aflFection  in  larger  measure  than 
he  would  have  done  had  he  written  as  a  historian  instead  of 
a  eulogist.  The  man  who  devotes  himself  to  a  study  or  an 
art  rarely  has  the  love  of  his  contemporaries,  because  the 
object  of  his  pursuit  is  wider  than  the  limits  set  by  a  nation 
or  a  people,  and  men  do  not  as  a  rule  love  or  comprehend 
that  which  is  wider  than  the  scope  of  their  own  desires  and 
affections.  They  can  appreciate  patriotism,  but  not  cosmo- 
politanism. They  understand  how  a  man  can  die  for  his 
State  or  his  peculiar  creed,  they  do  not  understand  how  he 
can  die  or  sacrifice  himself  for  art  or  science  which  have 
beauty  and  truth  for  their  objects,  and  are,  therefore,  cosmo- 
politan or  as  wide  as  humanity. 

Mr.  Page  terms  his  essays  ** social  and  political,"  but  really 
only  one  of  the  eight  papers  here  collected  deserves  the  last 
designation.  This  essay  on  **The  Negro  Question,*'  is  a  cred- 
itable contribution  to  the  literature  of  an  unpleasant  subject 
which  in  its  most  important  aspects  belongs  to  the  New 
South  rather  than  to  the  Old.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  it 
by  with  the  remark  that  its  concluding  paragraph  (page  344) 
may  well  be  taken  as  an  article  of  the  Southerner's  political 
creed : — 

'*We  have  educated  him  [the  negro];  we  have  aided  him; 
we  have  sustained  him  in  all  right  directions.  We  are  ready 
to  continue  our  aid;  but  we  will  not  be  dominated  by  him. 
When  we  shall  be,  it  is  our  settled  conviction  that  we  shall 
deserve  the  degradation  into  which  we  shall  have  sunk." 

The  first  essav  of  the  volume  was  delivered  as  an  address 
before  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  is  entitled  "The 
Old  South."  It  is  an  admirable  attempt  to  give  a  fair  sketch 
of  ante-bellum  Southern  life,  and  an  account  of  the  causes 
of  the  great  change  that  came  to  that  life  in  1861.  The 
cavalier  origin  of  the  leading  Southen  families  is  insisted 
upon,  but  the  Puritan  strain  brought  in  by  the  Scotch-Irish 
settlers  is  duly  recognized.     Mr.  Page  thinks  that  there  was 
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something  potent  in  the  Southern  soil  which  made  this  latter 
element  as  zealous  in  asserting  Southern  rights  as  the  de- 
scendants of  the  more  feudal  minded  cavaliers  (page  13). 
We  should  prefer  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  largely  by 
the  fact  that  the  religious  beliefs  of  tlie  Scotch-Irish  were  in 
their  essence  anti-centralistic  and  that,  therefore,  the  party 
which  preached  States-rights  and  local  independence  was 
favored  with  tlieir  allegiance.  But  this  is  a  small  matter. 
We  heartily  commend  Mr.  Page's  tribute  to  Bacon,  the  Rebel, 
and  we  agree  with  him  when  he  says  (page  23):  "The  guid- 
ing principle  of  the  South  had  steadily  been  what  may  be 
termed  public  spirit ;  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  citizen."  We  agree  with  him  in  the  definition  he  gives 
of  the  South's  provincialism  (page  24),  and  we  fancy  that 
most  writers  use  the  term  in  the  same  sense.  We  coincide  in 
the  main  with  his  treatment  of  the  influence  of  slavery  on 
the  upper  classes,  although  we  think  he  should  have  men- 
tioned (on  page  31)  the  views  of  the  extreme  pro-slavery 
party  between  1850  and  i860  as  to  the  advisability  of  reopen- 
ing the  slave-trade.  We  think  also  that  the  suspicion  of 
the  abolitionists  toward  the  supporters  of  the  colonization 
scheme  was  not  strange  (page  37) ;  they  thought,  though  er- 
roneously, that  it  was  a  mere  device  for  side-tracking  the 
main  issue.  But  we  believe  that  Mr.  Page  has  summed  up 
much  history  in  a  single  paragraph  which  we  cannot  forbear 
to  quote : — 

"  If  it  [the  North]  was  ignorant,  it  is  our  fault  that  it  was 
not  enlightened.  We  denied  and  fought,  but  we  did  not  ar- 
gue. Be  this,  however,  our  justification,  that  slavery  did  not 
admit  of  argument.  Argument  meant  destruction,"  (page 
51).  The  peroration  to  this  address,  an  appeal  to  the  future 
historian  of  the  South,  cannot  be  read  by  any  true  South- 
erner without  patriotic  and  tender  emotions. 

The  second  essay  deals  with  "Authorship  in  the  South 
before  the  War."  It  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  what  the  Old 
South  did  for  literature  and  a  good  resum^  of  the  reasons 
why  it  did  not  do  more.     Slavery  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 


five  causes  cited  (page  59),  but  it  would  seem  impossible  in 
the  last  analysis  to  disassociate  this  cause  from  the  other  four. 
We  are  glad  Mr.  Page  does  not  bring  in  the  time-worn  refer- 
ence to  the  literature  which  Greece  produced  at  a  period 
when  slavery  was  an  essential  element  of  the  world's  civili- 
zation and  not  an  opposing  factor.  We  are  glad  also  to  read 
what  Mr.  Page  has  to  say  of  the  "half-apologetic  way"  in 
which  Southerners  indulged  their  literary  propensities  (pp. 
71-73).  The  pages  devoted  to  Poe  (pp.  74-79)  are  almost  as 
delightful  reading  as  the  admirable  tribute  to  Raleigh  (page 
99},  than  which  Mr.  Page  has  seldom  written  anything  bet- 
ter. Here  and  there,  of  course,  we  find  dicta  to  which  we 
cannot  subscribe,  as,  for  instance,  when  Mr.  Page  ranks 
Cooke's  "Mohun"  above  "The  Virginia  Comedians"  (page 
83),  which  Mr.  Richard.son  has  recently  praised  so  highly  in 
his  "History  of  American  Literature."  We  notice  also  a 
mistake  in  the  statement  that  The  Southern  Literary  Journal 
lived  only  two  years  (page  61).  It  did  not  die  until  1839. 
But  we  do  not  know  any  sketch  of  Southern  literature  which 
in  so  short  a  space  gives  us  such  vahiable  and  correct  infor- 
mation. 

The  next  four  essays,  "Glimpses  of  Life  in  Colonial  Vir- 
ginia," "Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  before  the  War,"  "Two 
Old  Colonial  Places,"  and  "The  Old  Virginia  Lawj'er,"  are  in 
our  opinion  not  only  the  gems  of  this  volume,  but  also  worthy 
to  rank  among  the  most  delightful  essays  of  their  kind  ever 
written.  Here  and  there  we  may  not  concur  in  Mr.  Page's 
opinions,  but  our  disagreements  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  our  gratitude  for  the  delightful  pictures  he  has  given 
of  the  best  and,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  tlie  most  abiding 
side  of  the  life  led  by  our  fathers.  Whether  he  is  paying  a 
reverent  tribute  to  the  worth,  the  charm,  the  nobility  of 
Southern  womanhood,  whether  he  is  describing  the  siege 
of  Yorktown  with  historic  "Rosewell"  in  the  distance, 
whether  he  is  letting  us  read  over  his  shoulder  the  naive 
and  witty  love  letters  of  Mr.  Peter  Randolph  written  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  Mr.  Page  is  always  the  true  lover  and 
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eulogist  of  his  native  State,  the  sturdy  but  courteous  cham- 
pion of  his  own  people.  We  do  not  wonder  that  they  love 
him. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Page  believes  a  little  more  in  the  depth 
and  soundness  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ante-bellum  South- 
erner than  we  do,  and  that  he  dwells  a  little  too  admiringly 
on  our  Southern,  or  rather  Anglo-Saxon,  propensity  to  stand 
up  for  our  rights.  We  prefer  the  safer  maxim,  "look  out 
for  your  duties."  It  is  true  also  that  he  is  too  fond  of  bal- 
ancing an  admitted  defect  of  the  South  with  a  defect  of  the 
North,  thus  reminding  one  of  the  time  when  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  States  were  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
a  similar  principle  of  balance.  We  know  that  when  the  North 
wakes  up,  as  she  must  do  some  day,  to  the  knowledge  that 
between  1800  and  i860,  her  ways  were  not  all  of  pleasant- 
ness nor  all  her  paths  of  peace,  her  historians  will  adopt 
the  same  plan  of  balancing  her  defects  with  those  of  the 
South;  still  we  do  not  like  the  method  because  it  hardly 
conduces  to  scientific  criticism,  although  we  admit  that  we 
have  just  been  guilty  of  following  it  ourselves.  But  as  Mr. 
Page  makes  no  pretensions  in  these  essays  to  being  a  scien- 
tific critic,  as  he  has  given  us  a  volume  of  rare  value  and 
interest  and  charm,  as  furthermore  he  has  proved  himself  a 
loyal  and  loving  defender  of  his  country,  we  are  almost 
ashamed  of  our  fault-finding,  mild  as  it  has  been. 

We  have  noted  few  typographical  or  other  errors.  On 
page  91,  line  27  which  should  read  who;  on  page  104  two 
dates  are  obviously  misprinted;  on  page  132,  line  28  diinne 
may  be  a  misprint  for  derive;  for  the  rest,  the  mechanical 
execution  is  in  keeping  with  the  literary  excellence  and  the 
historical  importance  of  the  volume. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  hope  that  every  youth  of  the 
New  South,  a  term  which  we  use  advisedly  because  we  do 
not  see  how  its  use  implies  any  censure  upon  the  Old  South 
or  any  divorcement  from  it  save  what  is  implied  in  the  ideas 
of  development  and  evolution — for  cataclysms  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  evolutionist  just  as  wars  and  other  con- 
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vulsions  of  society  by  the  historian — ^will  read  this  book  and 
reread  it  in  order  that  he  may  learn  many  true  and  noble 
things  about  his  ancestors,  and  that  intelligent  foreigners  and 
Americans  of  other  sections  will  turti  to  it  as  a  fair  and  able 
defense  of  a  people  who,  have  been  sorely  misunderstood. 
We  hope  further  that  Mr.  Page,  while  not  abandoning  his 
chosen  profession  of  novelist  and  story-teller,  will  yet  find 
time  to  give  us  many  more  such  essays  and  even  to  undertake 
some  serious  and  elaborate  work  in  Southern  history. 


REVIEWS. 


The   Place  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religious    Belief.     By  Vincent   Henry 
Stanton,  D.D.    London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1891. 

Within  the  past  two  years  no   less  than  three  works 
on  the  subject  of  the  place  of  authority  in  religious  belief 
have  appeared  from  the  pens  of  eminent  theologians.     Dr. 
Salmon,  the  learned  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
his  lectures  on  the  "Infallibility  of  the  Church,"  has  dealt 
the  most  crushing  blow  that  the  peculiarly  Roman  theory  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  has  ever  received;  and  Dr.  James 
Martineau,  with  characteristic  brilliancy  of  style  and  subtlety 
of  discrimination,  in  his  '*Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion," 
has  carried  out  the  subjective  tendencies  of  popular  Prot- 
estantism to  an  actual  denial  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  his- 
torical Christianity.     The  two  books  forcibly  illustrate  the 
dangers  which  beset  Protestant  theologians  in  the  discussion 
of  authority  in  religion.      Their  best  efforts  have  always 
seemed  weak,  if  not  to  themselves,  certainly  to  others,  and 
the  mistiness  and  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  statement  in 
their  most  labored  theories  have  become  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  average  Roman  Catholic  controversialist,  and  a  fair  target 
for  the  keen  satire  of  writers  like  Frederic  Harrison  and 
Matthew  Arnold.     Dr.  Salmon's  book,  for  example,  is  care* 
fill,  logical,  and  overwhelming  in  its  demolition  of  the  mod- 
em Roman  Catholic  position,  and  the  argument  marches  re- 
morselessly like  a  great  engine  pulverizing  the  stones  on  the 
highway.     But  it  is  impossible  for  the  thoughtful  reader  not 
to  feel  that  the  work  of  destruction  is  almost  too  successful ; 
that  very  little,  if  anything,  is  left  to  rest  on;  and  that  the 
exhortation  "to  use  the  means  which  Christ  has  given  him 
for  the  education  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience''  is  a 
rather  ineffectual  medicine  for  the  man  oppressed  with  doubt. 
The  question  will  arise,  if  the  individual  reason  and  con- 
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science  are  the  ultimate  appeal  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  why  are  they  not  also  for  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, and,  in  short,  how  can  the  certain  knowledge  of  truth 
be  regarded  as  possible  for  men,  who,  with  the  same  means, 
arrive  at  such  contradictory  conclusions?  Dr.  Martineau  is 
at  least  consistent.  Like  Schleiermacher,  whom  he  in  some 
respects  resembles,  his  work,  though  intensely  subjective,  is 
intended  to  be  positive  and  constructive.  With  him  the  only 
possible  seat  of  authority  in  religion  is  his  own  conscience — 
the  only  authority,  that  which  reveals  itself  in  the  intuitions 
of  his  own  soul.  He  thus  excludes  all  external  authority — 
not  only  of  the  Church  and  the  Bible,  but  of  Christ  himself. 
For  after  all,  in  his  theory,  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  only  as 
an  exceptional  and  remarkable  representative  of  religious 
sincerity  and  earnestness,  whose  lofty  consciousness  of  the 
true  relations  of  God  and  man  is  to  be  emulated,  but  whose 
individual  opinions  are  not  to  be  uncritically  accepted. 
Thus  the  objective,  authoritative  element  in  Christianity  is 
eliminated  and  natural  and  revealed  religion  differ  only  in 
degree  and  not  in  kind. 

Is  there,  then,  any  alternative  which  serious  men  may 
adopt  other  than  these  two  extremes  of  natural  illumination 
and  papal  infallibility?  Prof.  Stanton  thinks  there  is,  and  in 
his  recent  work  on  the  **  Place  of  Authority  in  Religious  Be- 
lief" has  presented  a  calm  and  carefully  reasoned  argument, 
which  cannot  but  prove  helpful  to  a  large  and  increasing 
class  of  minds,  that  refuse  to  surrender  their  freedom  and 
yet  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  unrestricted  individual- 
ism. The  crucial  point  in  the  discussion  is  whether  there  is 
now,  or  ever  was,  an  authoritative  revelation  of  truth  from 
God  independent  of  the  exercise  of  human  reason — a  revela- 
tion, in  other  words,  which  implies  the  communication  of 
truth  which  man  cannot  infer  from  his  moral  experience, 
nor  attain  to  by  the  normal  use  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
This  is  what  Dr.  Martineau  seems  to  deny,  and  this  is 
the  fundamental  assumption  of  Christianity  with  which 
Dr.   Stanton  begins.     In  the  last  analysis  it  is  really  the 
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alternative  between  the  existence  and  non-existence  of  truth 
at  all,  between  truth  as  objective  and  infinite  reality  and 
truth  as  variable,  finite,  and  contingent  upon  the  conclusions 
of  individual  minds.     Assuming,  however,  the  fact  of  such  a 
revelation,  the  authentication  of  it  centres  in  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  evidence  may  be  external 
and  historical,  as  e.  g,^  the  display  of  supernatural  power  in 
miracle  and  prophecy;  or  it  may  be  internal,  u  e,^  the  cor- 
respondence to  the  needs  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature 
of  man;  or,  as  is  the  case  with  Christianity,  it  may  be  both. 
In  our  day  Christian  apologists  have  freed  themselves  from 
the  bondage  of  the  Calvinistic  position  that  the  moral  nature 
of  man  is  not  competent  to  be  brought  in  evidence  as  to  the 
attributes  of  God  and  his  declared  will.     And  Dr.  Stanton, 
in  showing  the  danger  of  this  theory  as  philosophically  es- 
poused by  Dean  Mansel,  defends  Bishop  Butler  against  the 
charge  of  favoring  it  by  the  important  distinction  that  "it  is 
one  thing  to  remember  that  we  may  have  misunderstood  the 
purport  of  a  doctrine  which  repels  us,  or  that  if  we  could  see 
'  the  whole  of  a  course  of  action  of  which  we  know  but  a  part, 
that  which  seems  harsh  and  meaningless  in  it^  would  be 
found  not  to  be  so.     It  is  quite  another  to  suppose  that 
righteousness  and  love  differ  in  God  and  in  man,  and  to  be 
required  to  accept  propositions  as  truths  which  assume  such 
a  diflFerence"  (p.  48).      The  authentication  of  the  fact  and 
content  of  revelation  naturally  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  witness  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, which  corresponds  to  the  argument  e  consensu 
gentium  and  involves  a  correction  of  J.  S.  MilPs  misappre- 
hension of  it.    The  analogy  of  the  progress  of  science  and  of 
ordinary  education  compels  us  to  expect,  in  the  transmission 
of  Christian  truth,  the  exercise  of  the  teaching  oflBce  by  the 
Church,  and  the  spiritual  illumination  of  the  Church  may  be 
regarded  as  focussed  in  the  general  or  ecumenical  councils. 
Such  determinations  of  doctrinal  questions  may  not  indeed 
be  taken  as  absolutely  infallible — as  God  is  infallible — ^but, 
as  expressing  the  mind  of  Christendom,  they  rightiy  com- 
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mand  the  assent  of  individual  Christians  who  realize  that 
training  and  discipline,  are  the  necessary  preparation  for  in- 
tellectual, as  they  are  for  moral  and  spiritual  development. 
"There  is  an  inheritance  of  authoritative  belief  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  and  which  is  to  this  day  rendered  avail- 
able for  us,  because  the  Christian  society  is  a  fact,  because 
there  has  been  and  is  in  Christendom  an  organized  life." 
.  .  .  .  "There  are  doctrines  which  have  been  formulated 
to  protect  genuine  Christian  faith  from  the  inroads  of  alien 
principles,'*  and  "it  is  no  small  gain  if  only  the  treasures 
and  the  fruit  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  are  placed  in 
our  hands  and  made  a  real  possession  for  us"  (pp.  159,  160). 
The  contention  of  the  Protestant  controversialists  that  the 
Bible  alone  is  the  sufficient  appeal  in  determining  the  value 
and  importance  of  Christian  doctrine  is  quite  as  faulty  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  reliance  upon  the  absolute,  unlimited 
authority  of  the  Church.  As  in  the  broader  question  of  in- 
fallibility, the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  authority  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  estab- 
lished without  the  Church,  nor  that  of  the  Church  without 
the  Bible.  The  interdependence  of  these  two  sources  of 
doctrinal  definition  appears  in  the  actual  history  of  Chris- 
tianity at  the  first,  and  is  repeatedly  illustrated  in  the  expe- 
rience of  individual  minds  to-day.  It  is  possible  without 
any  theory  of  the  Church  to  attain  to  a  belief  in  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  the  great  outlines  of  Christian  revelation — 
and  this  is  what  is  constantly  happening — but  this  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  other  fact  that  anything  like  a  complete 
and  adequate  \'iew  of  Scripture  or  of  Christian  doctrine  is 
impossible  without  her  guidance  and  instruction.  As  Dr. 
Stanton  says,  "When  the  Church  in  the  second  century  was 
beginning  to  define  her  belief  in  regard  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  and  the  most  fundamental  articles  of  her 
creed,  she  had  as  yet  no  clear  view  of  her  function  as  an  au- 
thoritative teacher  of  truth.  In  the  very  process  of  dealing 
with  the  questions  brought  before  her,  she  arrived  at  a  con- 
sciousness of  it,  and  improved  the  organ  for  its  expression. 
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and  thus  became  fitted  for  still  more  delicate  tasks  of  the 
same  kind"  (p.  68). 

It  is  but  a  corollary  from  this  to  say  that  the  Church  to-day 
claiming  such  authority,  must  be  able  to  show  that  she  has 
preserved  her  continuity  of  life  with  the  past;  that  to  exer- 
cise such  authority  effectually  she  should  be  blessed  with  a 
visible  unity;  and  that  to  bring  such  exercise  into  harmony 
with  modem  progress  she  should  preserve  entire  freedom 
without  license  within  her  borders. 

Altogether  Dr.  Stanton  has  produced  a  helpful  book  on  a 
diflBcult  but  important  subject,  and  apart  from  the  essential 
line  of  the  argument,  there  are,  fqom  time  to  time,  very  use- 
ful digressions,  as,  for  example,  upon  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  Old  Testament  writing,  which  evince  a  careful  scholar- 
ship and  a  practical  wisdom,  necessary  for  these  days.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  results  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  he  had  given  an  account  of  the 
acts  of  the  general  councils  and  of  that  inheritance  of  fun- 
damental truth  which  he  claims  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
And  in  this  rather  misty  age  of  ours  there  are  some  subjects, 
and  religion  is  one  of  them,  where  a  man  ought  to  dare  to  be 
definite  and  explicit.  Dr.  Stanton  does  not  appear  to  think 
so.  At  any  rate,  there  are  points  in  his  argument  where  an 
earnest  reader  must  feel  that  a  clear  conclusion  is  just  missed 
if  not  avoided.  Perhaps  his  is  the  better  way.  The  theme 
is  too  great,  too  complex  to  be  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a 
formula,  and  the  author's  sincerity  and  carefulness  are  ad- 
mirable. Vet,  in  the  face  of  so  much  literature  that  is  hesi- 
tating and  halting  in  its  tone,  one  could  wish  that  he  had 
expressed  directly  and  unreservedly  what  he  evidently  thinks 
about  the  Church's  position,  and  paid  less  attention  to  that 
universal  Christian  consciousness,  of  which  after  all  the 
Church  is  the  only  visible,  appreciable  exponent  and  witness. 
That  we  regard  his  book  as  a  very  valuable  one  is,  however, 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  we  have  chosen  to  review  it  a 
year  after  its  publication.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  so  long 
before  we  are  allowed  to  review  another. 
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The  Discovery  of  America  with  some  Account  of  Ancient  America  and  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  By  John  Fiske.  In  Two  Volumes.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  The  Riverside  Press:  Cambridge. 
1892.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi.,  516;  xxiv.,  631.  With  maps  and  illustra- 
tions. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  review  a  book  which  is  al- 
ready in  its  seventh  thousand  and  which  has  been  gfreeted 
with  what  may  be  termed  without  exaggeration  a  chorus  of 
unbounded  praise.  It  is  also  rather  presumptuous  to  attempt 
to  sum  up  the  merits  of  such  a  book  in  the  short  space  which 
is  at  our  disposal  at  present.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  the 
temptation  to  use  this  opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Fiske  (and  we  may. add  his  publishers  who  have  done 
their  part  of  the  work  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended)  as  well  as  to  recommend  our  readers  to  lose  no 
opportunity  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  what  must 
be  pronounced  to  be  the  worthiest  literary  memorial  of  the 
great  exploit  of  Columbus  that  any  American  has  yet  offered 
to  the  world.  In  a  subsequent  number  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  devote  an  article  to  a  review  of  the  recent  Columbian  lit- 
erature, and  we  trust  we  shall  then  be  able  to  criticise  in  de- 
tail Mr.  Fiske's  noble  volumes. 

Mr.  Fiske  divides  his  work  into  twelve  long  chapters,  all 
of  absorbing  interest.  In  the  first  he  clears  the  ground  by 
disposing  of  the  romantic  ideas  of  aboriginal  American  his- 
tory which  Prescott  did  so  much  to  plant;  and  he  naturally 
relies  upon  the  epoch-making  work  of  the  late  Lewis  Mor- 
gan which  Mr.  Bandelier  is  still  continuing.  Chapter  II. 
discusses  the  pre-Columbian  voyages  of  the  Norsemen  and 
the  Zeno  brothers,  a  subject  which  Mr.  Fiske  handles 
more  entertainingly,  perhaps,  than  his  latest  English  rival 
in  this  field  of  investigation,  Mr.  Payne.  Chapter  III.,  "Eu- 
rope and  Cathay,"  appeared  some  time  back  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly;  it  could  not  fail  to  be  fascinating,  for  it  is  mainly 
concerned  with  Marco  Polo.  Chapters  IV.  and  V.  discuss  the 
search  for  the  Indies  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spanish 
routes  respectively.  In  his  discussion  of  the  influence  of 
ancient  cosmography  on  the  mediaeval  mind,  it  strikes  us 
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that  Mr.  Fiske  is  inferior  to  Mr.  Payne ;  but  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  career  of  Columbus  he  is  fuller  and,  therefore,  more 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Fiske  is  a  stout  champion  of  the  great 
Genoese,  and  he  has  little  sympathy  with  the  recent  critics 
who  seek  to  detract  from  his  glory.  Perhaps  Mr.  Payne's 
soberer  estimate  is  nfearer  the  truth  than  Mr.  Fiske's  eulogy, 
but  it  is  hot  such  pleasant  reading.  Chapter  VI.,  "The  Find- 
ing of  Strange  Coasts,"  continues  the  career  of  Columbus 
until  his  death. 

Chapter  VIL,  which  begins  the  second  volume,  is  entitled 
"Mundus  Novus,"  but  it  might  as  well  be  called  "Americus 
Vespucius,"  for  it  is  largely  devoted  to  a  defense  of  that  much 
abused  navigator.  Mr.  Fiske  mainly  follows  Vamhagen,  and 
he  certainly  succeeds  in  rendering  it  more  difficult  to  deny 
the  famous  first  voyage  of  1497.  Naturally  this  chapter  will 
provoke  more  comment  from  the  specialists  than  any  in  the 
book,  and  we  must  leave  Mr.  Fiske  to  his  fate.  Chapters 
VIII.,  IX.  and  X.  are  concerned  with  Mexico  and  Peru  and 
their  Spanish  conquerors,  and  if  Mr.  Fiske  is  not  as  fasci- 
nating as  Prescott,  he  has  nevertheless  an  absorbing  theme 
and  a  charming  style  to  help  him  through.  Chapter  XI.  is 
fitly  called  after  that  exquisite  character.  Las  Casas,  and 
Chapter  XII.,  "The  Work  of  Two  Centuries,"  appropriately 
concludes  the  book  save  for  four  valuable  appendices  and  an 
index.* 

We  have  said  that  it  is  not  here  our  intention  to  criticise 
this  great  work  in  any  elaborate  way,  but  rather  to  express 
our  admiration  for  it.  We  cannot  forbear,  however,  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fiske's  erudition  is  sometimes  put  for- 
ward in  unnecessary,  if  interesting,  footnotes,  and  that  he  is 
at  times  too  discursive  even  in  the  body  of  his  work.  We 
think,  too,  that  he  sometimes  shows  a  lack  of  taste  in  the 
obtrusion  of  his  own  opinions  and  comments  when  they  are 
obviously  unnecessary,  and  we  have  a  rooted  aversion  to  that 
method  of  criticism  which  allows  a  scholar  to  assert  that  the 
utterances  of  other  scholars  are  to  be  received  with  "a  peal 
of  Homeric  laughter."     We  must  be  forgiven  for  being  in- 
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clined  to  doubt  whether  the  man  who  can  write  of  "dear 
Herodotus,"  is  capable  of  such  a  genuine  burst  of  merriment 
as  "Homeric  laughter"  must  have  been.  If  Mr.  Fiske  had 
omitted  this  unnecessary  piece  of  criticism  and  devoted  the 
time  gained  to  the  correcting  of  his  grammar  in  the  footnote 
to  page  25,  Vol.  II.,  his  readers  would  have  profited. 

But  this  is  not  the  way  to  take  leave  of  so  great  a  work  and 
so  broad  and  able  a  scholar.  Mr.  Fiske  has  proved  himself 
to  be  as  admirable  an  historian  as  a  philosopher,  and  we  do 
not  know  a  writer  in  America  who  can  well  be  compared  with 
him.  When  his  "History  of  America,"  of  which  these  vol- 
umes form  the  first  instalment,  is  completed  it  will  be  a  work 
of  which  his  contemporaries  and  countrymen  may  well  be 
proud  and  for  which  posterity  will  be  grateful. 


La  Colonisati(m  de  Undo- Chine,     V  Experience  Angiaise,     Par  J.  ChaiUey-Bert. 
Paris,  Armand  Colin  et  Cie.,  1892.     i2mo,  xvi.,  398  pp.    With  two  maps. 

In  a  brief  review  of  this  valuable  and  suggestive  book 
contained  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  September, 
the  reviewer  regrets  that  space  prohibits  him  to  "do  justice 
to  his  admirable  description  of  the  effects  of  the  English 
passion  for  an  impartial  administration  of  the  law  upon 
the  Chinese  population  of  the  island  (Hong-Kong).  His 
discussion  of  this  point  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  bear 
with  great  force  both  upon  the  Chinese  question  in  the  West 
and  upon  the  neg^o  question  in  the  South,  especially  upon 
the  latter.  The  numerical  preponderance  of  the  Chinese 
over  Europeans  in  Hong-Kong  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
negroes  over  whites  in  any  of  our  Southern  States,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  why  measures  which  have  had  a 
marked  success  in  the  East  should  fail  to  be  effective  when 
applied  to  our  own  land.  It  would  not  be  without  utility  to 
us  Americans  if  some  one  should  undertake  to  translate  at 
least  those  portions  of  this  book  which  bear  upon  the  subject 
indicated  above." 

For  an  appreciation  of  M.  Chailley-Bert's  book  itself  the  ^ 
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reader  may  be  referred  to  the  review  cited  above.  The 
present  writer  wishes  only  to  call  attention  to  that  portion  of  it 
to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made.  Perhaps  we  shall  find 
some  points  of  resemblance  between  the  lower  stratum  of  our 
Southern  population  and  this  description  of  the  Chinese  of 
Hong-Kong.  "There  exists  among  the  Chinese  to  a  degree 
unknown  among  us,  a  respect,  one  might  even  say  an  admi- 
ration, for  power.  This  is  with  them  so  strong  a  sentiment 
that  it  overcomes  sometimes  their  sense  of  justice.  Even 
just  concessions  may  seem  to  them  a  weakness,  and  the  tol- 
eration of  culpable  acts  a  nonsense.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chinese  colony  at  Hong-Kong  comprised  very  varied  ele- 
ments. Beside  cut-throats  and  pickpockets,  there  were  rich 
and  well-to-do  Chinese  whose  numbers  would  naturally  grow 
and  whom  these  precautions  reassured.  There  were  Chinese, 
poor  indeed,  and  even  immoral,  but  who  yet  found  it  mor^ 
lucrative  to  work  than  to  steal,  and  such  *' vexations"  ap- 
peared to  them  as  the  price  that  they  must  pay  for  abundant 
work  and  regular  pay.  Finally  there  was  a  large,  perhaps 
indifferent,  mass  who  attached  inestimable  value  to  certain 
benefits  of  English  civilization,  and  most  of  all  to  legality." 
The  question  would  arise  here,  however,  whether  there  is  any 
such  demand  for  legality  among  the  lower  classes  in  the 
South.  Whether  "to  fight  one's  fill  in  peace"  is  not  the 
Walhalla-heaven  to  which  most  aspire.  The  feeling  to  which 
our  author  refers  in  what  follows  is  far  from  universal  here, 
though  somewhat  similar  conditions  have  prevailed.  He 
continues: 

"One  must  have  lived  under  a  regime  of  arbitrary  omnip- 
otence to  enjoy  a  regime  of  moderation  and  justice.  At  that 
time,  even  more  than  now,  the  Chinese  could  learn  in  the 
school  of  their  mandarins  to  appreciate  the  guarantees  of  the 
English  law  and  magistracy.  This  homage  is  due  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  No  race  has  cared  more  than  they  for  legal- 
ity. Others  may  pique  themselves  on  their  humanity,  and 
perhaps  their  conduct  has  been  on  the  whole  more  humane, 
which  may  be  a  moral  honor  but  is  a  practical  inferiority. 
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In  the  matter  of  legality,  however,  their  ideas  are  less  precise. 
Among  almost  all  of  them  there  is  a  fundamental  jacobinism 
which  urges  them  so  strongly  toward  the  end  to  be  attained 
as  to  make  them  neglect  sometimes  the  justice  of  their  means. 
In  their  judicial  annals  one  could  find  more  than  one  de- 
cision, equitable  or  politic,  but  difficult  to  conciliate  with  the 
law." 

"The  English  on  the  contrary  have,  with  rare  exceptions, 
a  respect  for  law  and  rights,  that  is  a  religion.  One  must  read 
their  official  correspondence  to  realize  their  fear  of  arbitrari- 
ness. Open  their  special  legal  collections.  You  find  only 
regulations  for  the  constitution  of  courts,  on  their  jurisdic- 
tion, on  the  application  of  such  and  such  laws  to  such  and 
such  categories  of  persons.  Out  of  every  two  ordinances 
one  will  treat  of  the  institution  of  better  courts  or  the  com- 
pilation of  more  suitable  laws. 

"These  are  very  precious  guarantees  and  the  mass  of  the 
Chinese  felt  all  their  value.  The  English  besides  this  ac- 
quired other  titles,  it  might  be  too  much  to  say  to  their  grati- 
tude, but  at  least  to  their  docility.  After  giving  them  security 
and  justice  they  assured  them  rights  whose  possession  flat- 
tered their  pride  or  their  ambition.  They  conceded  them  a 
sort  of  equality  before  the  law  and  the  administration. 

"European  peoples,  the  English  among  them,  have  long 
thought  it  their  duty  to  protect  their  fellow-citizens  in  their 
relations  with  the  natives  from  the  disagreeable  consequences 
of  their  acts.  In  India,  in  Indo-China,  in  all  the  colonies 
that  Europe  possesses  in  these  latitudes,  an  offense  commit- 
ted by  a  European  on  a  native  was  not  to  have  the  same 
gravity  as  the  offense  of  the  native  on  the  European.  At 
Hong-Kong,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English,  in  more  than 
one  particular,  abandoned  these  pretensions.  If  a  *boy'  was 
killed  or  wounded,  if  a  coolie  was  struck  down,  they  sought 
out  the  guilty,  and  bad  luck  to  them  if  they  were  discovered. 
Natives  or  Europeans,  they  were  pitilessly  punished. 

"This  impartiality  of  which,  however,  the  Chinese  never 
took  advantage,  produced  on  them  the  best  effect,  as  did  the 
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humanity  shown  in  the  regulations  for  the  transportation  of 
immigrants.  At  the  same  time  they  were  careful  not  to  clash 
with  their  customs  or  to  hinder  their  civil  or  religious  cere- 
monies. And  especially  they  ofifered  them  that  for  which 
they  seemed  so  eager,  the  possibility  of  education." 

The  question  that  will  occur  to  every  reader  in  reading 
these  passages  will  be:  What  would  be  the  efifect  of  a  similar 
policy  on  the  Southern  negro  ?  He  is  quite  as  familiar  as 
the  Chinese  with  the  thought  that  there  are  certain  crimes  to 
which  popular  estimation  attaches  far  greater  gravity  in  him 
than  in  his  white  neighbor,  and  this  popular  estimation  makes 
itself  felt  in  the  courts.  How  many  white  men  have  been 
sentenced  for  the  murder  of  negroes?  Is  it  not  true  in  gen- 
eral that  the  presumption  is  against  tne  negro,  whether  plain- 
tiff or  defendant,  if  the  opponent  be  a  white  man?  It  may 
be  urged  that  this  is  but  the  just  formulation  of  experience. 
But  if  this  prejudice  exists  and  is  i;nown  by  both  parties  to 
exist  will  there  not  grow  up  among  the  prejudiced  class, 
whether  they  be  negroes  in  America  or  inferior  races  else- 
where, a  disrespect  of  law  and  a  distrust  of  it  which  breeds 
lawlessness?  Is  it  not  a  spirit  of  reprisal  rather  than  lust 
that  prompts  the  increasing  number  of  attempted  rapes?  It 
is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  we  find  similar  instincts  in  the  Egyp- 
tian ape.  The  administration  of  justice  cannot  be  rigid  in 
all  parts  of  our  country,  for  the  officers  of  justice  are  in  many 
cases  elective,  and  there  are  counties  in  which  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  majority  of  voters  if  not  themselves 
lawbreakers,  are  not  earnest  for  the  enforcement  of  law. 
There  must  always  be  a  radical  diflference  between  any  demo- 
cratic organization  and  a  colonial  one  in  regard  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  In  Hong-Kong  it  was  not  the  wishes  of 
the  populace  nor  even  of  the  English  residents  that  dictated 
the  legal  policy.  It  was  the  will  of  a  distant  and  at  that 
time  essentially  aristocratic  government  able  to  determine  on 
and  to  enforce  a  policy  which  may  at  first  have  been  distaste- 
ful. Had  the  law-making  power  resided  in  them  and  its  exe- 
cution in  elected  judges  of  their  choosing,  these  results  would 
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have  been  impossible.  It  needed  that  a  stronger  hand  should 
hold  the  will  of  the  colonists  in  check  till  the  logic  of  facts 
should  prove  what  had  seemed  the  worse  to  be  the  better 
reason.     Democracies  have  to  learn  from  their  own  errors. 

The  second  part  of  M.  Chailley-Bert's  book  is  occupied 
with  the  recent  conquest  of  Burmah,  and  here  again  it  is  the 
legislative  aspect  of  the  matter  that  is  at  once  most  interest- 
ing and  most  attractive.  The  "acclimatization"  of  law,  to 
use  M.  Chailley-Bert's  phrase,  has  perhaps  never  been  so 
happy  as  in  India,  and  the  long  experience  there  of  the  con- 
querors of  Burmah  was  made  fruitful  for  that  country  from 
the  first.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  department  of  crim- 
inal law,  which  in  an  inferior  civilization  is  apt  to  be  revolt- 
ing in  its  cruelty  and  to  call  first  for  reform.  "  Certainly  one 
cannot  say  of  the  English  that  they  are  champions  of  the 
ideas  of  humanity,  but  they  are  enemies  of  ideas  of  cruelty 
so  far  especially  as  these  are  inscribed  in  laws.  Being  what 
they  are,  they  were  obliged  to  exert  themselves  in  India  as 
in  all  their  colonies,  to  introduce,  with  certain  reserves  which 
still  continue,  a  more  humane  penal  code. 

**Tliis  was  the  first  of  their  motives,  but  there  was  a  sec- 
ond. In  criminal  affairs  the  conflict  is  between  society  and 
the  individual.  Now  the  English,  knowing  all  the  dangers 
of  excessive  repression,  seem  to  fear  that  the  judge,  who 
represents  society,  may  embrace  too  ardently  the  cause  of 
that  society  against  the  individual,  for  it  is  also  his  own  cause. 
And  their  fear  redoubles  when  this  society  is  civilized  Eng- 
land and  the  individual  primitive  Asia.  They  think  it  use- 
ful in  this  case  to  guard  against  the  passions  of  the  English 
citizen.  Contrary  to  their  usage  at  home,  they  lay  more 
weight  on  the  text  of  the  law,  less  on  the  judge,  and  take  ex- 
treme care  to  limit  his  powers.  In  civil  affairs,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conflict  is  usually  between  two  individuals.  The 
judge  is  reputed  impartial  here,  for  partiality  would  be  in 
this  case  a  disgrace.  Therefore  they  hesitate  less  to  extend 
his  powers.  They  leave  him  often  tlie  task  of  interpreting, 
of  applying,  and,   if  need  be,  of  supplementing  the  law." 
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This  is  shown  in  considerable  detail,  and  it  is  to  ns  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  entire  essay.  For  his  French  readers, 
however,  he  has  in  the  style  of  ^sop's  fables  a  moral  at  the 
close,  a  chapter  in  which  haec  fabula  docet  is  applied  in  con- 
trast and  in  warning  to  the  French  experience  in  Tonkin. 


Jlistory  of  the  New  World  Called  America,  By  Edward  John  Payne.  Vol.  I. 
Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1892. 
j2mo,  pp.  xxxi.,  605. 

This  work,  of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  so  far  been 
issued,  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  early 
American  history  that  the  present  Columbian  year  has  called 
forth.  Mr,  Payne,  who  is  a  fellow  of  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  who  has  already  written  on  the  history  of  European 
colonies,  is  evidently  a  scholar  of  much  learning  and  industry, 
as  well  as  a  thinker  of  considerable  scope  and  originality.  He 
can  hardly  be  called  a  great  writer,  because  his  style,  though 
plain  and  serviceable,  has  few  of  the  elements  of  power  or 
charm,  but  he  has  written  a  volume  which  must  give  him 
eventually  a  high  rank  both  as  an  ethnologist  and  a  philo- 
^phical  historian. 

Mr.  Payne  designs  to  complete  his  work  in  two  volume 
uniform  in  size  and  style  with  Mr.  Bryce's  "American  Com- 
monwealth." His  divisions  are  into  books  and  not  chapters, 
which  is  a  drawback,  we  think,  to  the  average  reader. 
Changes  of  topic  are  marked,  it  is  true,  by  marginal  sum- 
maries, but  the  absence  of  more  decided  breaks  in  the  nar- 
rative renders  some  portions  of  the  book  a  trifle  wearisome 
to  all  save  specialist  readers.  Reference  is  facilitated,  how- 
ever, by  an  excellent  Jtable  of  contents,  and  the  second  vol- 
ume will  doubtless  be  furnished  with  a  full  index.  It  is  al- 
most needless,  considering  the  character  of  the  publishers,  to 
say  that  the  mechanical  work  has  been  good  and  that  few  ty- 
pographical blunders  are  to  be  found.  Of  the  latter  we  have 
noticed  only  sacrification  for  scarification  (p.  574),  and,  possi- 
bly, its  for  the  (p.  70,  line  26).  A  crudity  of  style  which  can 
be  easily  corrected  when  fresh  impressions  are  taken  from 
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the  plates  is  to  be  found  in  such  needless  repetitions  of  words 
and  phrases  as  we  notice  at  the  top  of  page  loi,  where  the 
expression,  "these  winds,"  is  repeated  three  times  in  four 
lines  with  almost  distressing  eflFect. 

Mr.  Payne's  first  volume  does  not  quite  carry  his  history 
through  the  second  book.  The  first  book  is  entitled  "Dis- 
covery," the  second  "Aboriginal  America."  The  author  ev- 
idently intends  to  bring  his  work  down  to  the  Revolutionary 
War  (see  p.  12),  but  we  suspect  that  unless  he  reduces  the 
scale  of  treatment  observed  in  this  first  volume,  he  will  find 
himself  much  cramped  by  the  limits  he  has  set  himself. 
Of  the  six  hundred  pages  comprised  in  the  present  volume 
not  quite  half  are  occupied  with  the  fascinating  story  of  the 
voyages  and  explorations  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  new  world.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  given  up 
to  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the  three  advanced  com- 
munities of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  New  Grenada  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery — especially  as  regards  agriculture  and  primitive 
theology.  This  latter  portion  lacks  the  attractiveness  which 
a  well-sustained  historical  narrative  always  has  for  the  intel- 
ligent reader,  but  this  lack  of  interest  is  compensated  by  the 
fact  that  just  at  this  point  the  author  puts  forth  his  best  pow- 
ers as  an  ethnologist  and  as  a  philosophical  historian.  There 
is  also  no  little  interest  attaching  to  such  careful  bits  of  in- 
vestigation as  that  devoted  to  identifying  the  idol  of  Chico- 
mecohuatl  with  the  goddess  of  corn  (p.  469) — which  repre- 
sents an  original  contribution  of  Mr.  Payne's  to  ethnological 
science — as  well  as  to  such  sections  as  those  devoted  to  ex- 
plaining how  war  could  be  to  the  Mexicans  "a  solemn  relig- 
ious duty"  (p.  579). 

In  his  narrative  of  the  discovery  Mr.  Payne,  following 
Buckle's  method  without  the  latter's  dogmatism  or  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  tries  always  to  give  the  events  he  is  describ- 
ing a  physical  basis.  He  does  not  abuse  this  safe  method  by 
ignoring  such  spiritual  forces  as  the  dogged  resoluteness  that 
made  Columbus  keep  his  ships  due  west  during  those  trying 
autumn  weeks  of  four  hundred  years  ago;  but  he  insists  at 
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every  turn  on  the  part  which  ocean  currents  and  trade  winds 
played  in  bringing  about  the  great  event  we  have  just  cele- 
brated. As  a  result  of  this  method  his  narrative  is  interest- 
ing, suggestive,  and  satisfying,  if  not  inspiring.  Columbus 
appears  shorn  of  romance,  but  not  quite  the  despicable  per- 
sonage who  figures  on  the  pages  of  some  recent  historical 
critics.  We  fear,  however,  that  his  admirers  will  not  be  in- 
clined to  rise  up  and  call  Mr.  Payne  blessed  even  though 
they  will  not  feel  it  necessary  to  buckle  on  their  armor  as 
tightly  as  the  defenders  of  another  old  worthy.  Captain  John 
Smith,  are  being  forced  to  do,  Mr.  Payne's  careful  scholar- 
ship will,  however,  preserve  him  scot-free  from  the  assaults 
of  the  laudator  temporis  acti^  although  he  may  not  be  let  oflf 
so  easily  by  some  of  our  American  scholars,  whose  work  he 
seems  to  underrate  and  whom  he  seldom  ever  quotes.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  a  careful  study  of  one  of  these  scholars 
would  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Payne  the  necessity  of  laying 
stress  on  the  part  played  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks  in  driving  Christian  Europe  to  seek  a  path  to 
India  by  the  west.  This  is  the  only  serious  omission  we 
have  noticed,  and  we  can  aflFord  to  pardon  it  in  consideration 
of  the  admirable  treatment  we  have  of  the  influence  of  the 
geographical  discoveries  and  speculations  of  the  Greeks  upon 
the  mediseval  mind. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  in  Book  II.  that  Mr.  Payne  gives 
the  best  evidence  of  his  attainments  as  a  philosophical  his- 
torian. Here,  too,  he  follows  Buckle's  methods,  but  hie  steps 
more  cautiously  than  did  the  brilliant  and  ill-fated  author  of 
"The  History  of  Civilization  in  England."  Like  Buckle, 
Mr.  Payne  believes  that  the  nature  and  origin  of  civilization 
is  "a  problem  undoubtedly  capable  of  being  solved,"  and  he 
believes  that  he  has  solved  it  by  assigning  "to  advancement 
no  loftier  origin  than  the  organized  provision  of  the  food 
supply  on  an  artificial  as  distinguished  from  a  natural  basis." 
It  is  at  once  clear  why  Mr.  Payne's  second  book  deals  so 
largely  with  the  agriculture  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  These 
sections  of  the  New  World  were  found  by  their  conquerors  to 
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have   made  a   decided   advance   toward   civilization.      The 
Spaniards  probably  did   not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire 
why  the  natives  of  Hayti  and  Florida  had  not  made  a  similar 
advance,  but  our  author  has  troubled  himself  a  good  deal  and 
he  has  finally  concluded  that  in  the  llama  and  the  maize 
crop  he  has  found  the  elemental  sources  of  Peruvian  and 
Mexican  civilization,  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
middle  barbarism.     Mr.  Payne  seems  from  his  preface  to  ex- 
pect that  his  theory  will  be  deemed  trivial  or  paradoxical, 
and  in  some  respects  it  does,  for  not  a  little  that  he  elaborates 
will  be  found  in  any  orthodox  economist's  account  of  the 
origin  of  capital.     But  nowhere,  to  our  knowledge,  will  the 
theory  be  found  so  carefully  worked  out  or  so  suggestively 
handled,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  its  further  elabo- 
ration is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  second  volume,  when  the 
important  topic  of  defense  will  be  taken  up.     Until  the  ex- 
position of  the  theory  is  complete  we  shall  therefore  forbear 
to  express  any  further  opinion  upon  it  than  to  say  that  it  de- 
mands as  much  respect  and  is  likely  to  prove  as  serviceable 
as  the  more  famous  theories  which  base  human  advancement 
upon  ancestor  worship,  or  the  method  of  reckoning  relation- 
ships, etc.     It  is  only  fair,  too,  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Payne 
will  have  something  to  say  about  the  development  of  aborig- 
inal law,  and  until  he  has  spoken  his  full  mind  it  is  idle  to 
criticize  him.     It  should  be  statea  also  that,  however  much 
he  is  disposed  to  rest  history  on  a  physical  basis,  Mr.  Payne 
is  evidently  no  materialist  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term. 
He  successfully  avoids  all  blatancy  of  tone  even  when  dis- 
cussing such  a  topic  as  the  relations  between  primitive  ag^- 
culture  and  primitive  theology — a  topic  which  might  have 
been  handled  in   such  a  way  as  to  be  ofifensive  to  many 
readers.     This  admirable  spirit  might,  however,  have  been 
predict'^d  of  a  man  who  could  write  (p.  4) — "and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  a   true  conception  of   histor>'   requires 
the  mental  eye  to  be  rather  dilated  than  contracted,  and  that 
the  poet  is  nearer  the  true  standpoint  of  the  historian  than 
the  pedant  and  the  antiquary." 
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We  may  take  leave  of  Mr.  Payne  with  the  hope  that  he  will 
soon  bring  his  labors  to  a  prosperous  conclusion,  and  with  the 
suggestion  that,  both  in  his  second  volume  and  in  any  new 
edition  of  his  first,  he  should  endeavor  to  post  himself  on  the 
recent  work  of  American  scholars,  which  will  insure  greater 
accuracy  in  the  more  strictly  historical  portions  of  his  book. 


History  of  the  Christian  Church,  A,D.  1-600.  By  the  late  Dr.  Wilhelm 
MoeUer,  Professor  Ordinarius  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of 
Kiel.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Andrew  Rutherfurd,  B.D.  Lon- 
don: Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1892; 
546  pp. 

To  ONE  who  desires  to  get  an  exhaustive  yet  clear  analysis 
of  the  questions  raised  by  the  history  of  Christianity  for  the 
first  six  hundred  years  Dr.  Moeller's  work  will  be  of  un- 
doubted value.     In  many  respects  it  is  an  ideal  text-book. 
The    bibliography    is    so    complete    that    by    referring    to 
the  list  of  sources  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  chap- 
ter   the    student    can    get    a    chronological    view    of    the 
whole   literature   of   any   subject.     From   the    "History   of 
Church  History"  and  the  ** Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Church  History"  to  the  chapters  on  the  "Development  of 
Christian  Art"  and  the  "Early  Christian  Missions,"  the  au- 
thor appears  at  first  glance  to  be  both  scholarly  and  prac- 
tical, learned  to  erudition  and  yet  strong  and  clear  in   the 
control  and  use  of  knowledge.     This  strength  and  clearness, 
however,   depend    largely   upon    the   author's    sympathies. 
When  he  discusses  paganism  or  flagrant  heresy  he  is  often 
simple  and  perspicuous.     When  he  touches  upon  questions 
that  compel  a  contrast  between  modern  Protestantism  and 
the  ancient  Faith  he  is  not  intentionally  unfair,  but  always 
hesitating  and  obscure.     He  is  committed  to  the  theories  of 
Hamack  and  Zahn,  and  instead  of  giving  the  facts  and  leav- 
ing the  student  to  draw  his  own  inferences,  he  becomes  even 
dogmatic  in  his  profound  generalizations.     About  the  early 
Baptismal  Creed  and  a  liturgical  form  of  worship  he  is  clear 
enough  (pp.  121, 122),  but  when  he  treats  of  the  organization 
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of  tlie  Church  lie  takes  refuge  in  vague  suggestion.  Thei 
"survival  of  the  charismatic  teaching  officers,  viz.:  Apostles, 
Prophets,  and  Teachers,  appears  in  the  Didache"  but  "  fixed 
official  organs  of  leadership  and  government  were  not  thereby 
made  superfluous."  These  "fixed  official  organs"  are  1 
Presbyters,  Bishops,  and  Deacons.  The  "Presbyters" 
named  first  probably  to  emphasize  their  importance  and  j 
give  additional  weight  to  the  well-worn  statement  that  ' 
stances  are  known  to  prove  the  original  identitj'  of  Bishoj| 
and  Presbyters,"  and  reference  is  made  to  the  Pastora 
Epistles  and  the  "Shepherd"  of  Hernias.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  "at  this  time  (circ,  no  A.D.)  appears  the  be- 
ginning of  that  development  which  led  to  the  promotion  of 
the  Bishop  to  the  headship  of  the  college  of  Presbyters." 
Finally,  one  hundred  pages  further  on  (p.  235),  Dr.  Moeller 
concludes  his  reflections  on  the  ministry  with  the  luminous 
statement,  "The  free  rule  of  the  so-called  charismatic  teach- 
ing office  was  suppressed  in  the  course  of  the  second  century 
by  the  regular  congregational  office  of  the  government  of 
the  community,  which  derived  its  vocation  not  from  charis- , 
matic  endowment  and  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  but  from  reg- 
ulated appointment  (choice),  and  was  attached  to  the  definite 
community,  bore  a  permanent  character,  and  now  also  began 
to  lay  claim  to  the  function  of  teaching." 

This  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  is  one-sided,  misleading,  and  inadequate.  If  the 
New  Testament  had  given  us  no  intimations  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  chief  office  in  the  Church,  as  e.  g., 
the  cases  of  James  at  Jerusalem,  Timothy  and  Titus,  and 
"the  Angels  of  the  Churches;"  if  the  epistle  of  Clement  had 
not  distinctly  and  emphatically  asserted  the  principle  of 
transmitted,  delegated  authority;  if  any  single  instance  of 
mere  congregational  appointment  could  be  adduced  in  ( 
idence,  then  perhaps  there  would  be  some  reason  for  the  1 
bored  theories  which  have  been  invented  to  account  for  t 
universal  establishment  of  the  Episcopate,  within  fifty  yeaj 
after  tlie  death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles.     As  it  is,  the  a'd 
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erage  Protestant  Church  History  (and  Dr.  Moeller's  is  no  ex- 
ception) is  only  equalled  in  its  prejudice  on  this  subject  by 
the  average  Roman  Catholic  History  on  the  rise  of  the 
papacy. 

Dr.  Moeller  gives  an  account  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which 
is  also  illustrative  of  his  point  of  view.  In  speaking  of  S. 
Paul's  reference  to  the  institution  in  i  Cor.  xi.  23,  he  says 
(p.  70),  "The  other  Christian  social  celebration,  which  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  is  exclusively  limited  to  believers,  is 
the  Eucharist."  Again,  in  his  examination  of  the  LHdache 
(p.  122)  he  says,  "The  sacred  meals,  with  their  Eucharistic 
prayers,  are  the  specific  expression  of  the  highest  religious 
life  of  the  community,  only  accessible  to  believers."  And 
yet,  on  p.  269,  the  exclusion  of  unbelievers  from  the  Eucha- 
rist is  attributed  to  the  development  of  the  Eucharist  under 
Graeco-Roman  influences  into  the  "celebration  of  a  mys- 
tery," and  the  inference  is  suggested  that  the  sacrament  was 
originally  a  social  meal  with  an  accidental  religious  import. 
However,  Dr.  Moeller  is  not  always  easy  to  understand. 
His  sentences  have  often  a  large  and  ponderous  roll  that 
awes  but  baffles  us.  This  may  be  the  fault  of  the  translator, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  author  unconsciously  exemplifies 
Matthew  Arnold's  charge  that  "in  the  German  mind,  as  in 
the  German  language,  there  is  always  something  splay — 
something  blunt-edged,  unhandy,  and  infelicitous." 


The  Centred  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ :  a  Study  and  Exposition  of  the  Five  Chapters 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St,  John,  xiti,  to  xvii,^  inclusive.  By  Thomas  De 
Haney  Bernard,  M.A.,  Canon  and  ChanceUor  of  WeUs.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York  and  London.     1892.    Pp.  416. 

Canon  Bernard  is  already  favorably  known  by  his  Hamp- 
ton Lectures  on  "The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Test- 
ament," and  the  present  volume  on  "The  Central  Teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ,'*  will  increase  his  reputation  for  reverent  and 
critical  insight  into  the  deeper  meaning  of  thej  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  Christian  schol- 
ars are  more  and  more  going  to  the  Gospel  itself  for  evidence  of 
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its  genuineness,  and  are  presenting  with  freshness  and  origi- 
nality of  detail,  old  truths  which  lay  upon  the  surface  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  escaped  adequate  consider- 
ation. Canon  Bernard's  book  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the 
"Pastor  Pastorum"  of  Mr.  Latham,  which  appeared  last  year, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  it.  It  is  a  study  and  expo- 
sition of  the  great  five  chapters  of  St,  John's  Gospel  (xiii.- 
xvii.)  which  are  rightly  regarded  as  the  very  central  teaching 
of  our  Lord.  The  incidents  preliiniuarj'  to  the  Institution 
are  described  with  graphic  simplicity,  and  very  helpful  sug- 
gestions are  made  as  to  the  reconciliation  of  St.  John  and  the 
Synoptics  on  the  subject  of  the  time  of  the  last  supper.  The 
author  agrees  with  Luthardt  that  there  is  every  reason  t 
take  the  first  three  Gospels  as  our  guide  in  this  matter.  Th^ 
discussion  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  (p.  66)  i 
striking  and  original,  and  the  possible  reference  to  baptism" 
in  that  act  of  our  Lord  is  a  most  happy  thought,  which  the 
commentators  seem  to  have  overlooked.  The  whole  exposi- 
tion of  the  greatest  of  all  discourses — the  critical  discrimi- 
nation of  Greek  words,  the  historical  and  doctrinal  setting — 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  thoroughly  churchly  tone  of  the 
writer  are  delightful  and  refreshing.  The  style  is  simple  ana^ 
devotional  and  the  attitude  throughout  is  that  of  an  earned 
student  on  his  knees  before  his  Master;  yet  every  opportunitj 
is  seized  to  point  out  the  strong,  clear  indications  of  genuina 
ness  and  authenticity  that  abound  in  the  text,  and  the  authorl 
treatment  illustrates  his  own  wise  words  (p.  150)  on  the  sub^ 
ject  of  Christian  evidences,  viz,: — 

"In  these  sayings  of  Jesus,  both  kinds  of  evidence"  (the 
external  and  internal,  objective  and  subjective)  "  are  com 
bined  and  placed  in  their  relative  positions.  Thus  man 
appealed  to  on  the  whole;  and  this  recognition  by  one  j 
of  his  nature  is  restrained  by  the  conclusions  of  the  other. 
The  witness  within  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  expect  the 
witness  from  without;  and  the  witness  without  answers  its 
end  only  by  generating  the  witness  within.  Thus,  to  believe 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  concerning  Himself  for  His  own  sake, 
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or  to  believe  it  for  the  work's  sake,  are  processes  which  in 
some  sort  include  each  other,  and  in  their  combined  eflFect 
create  the  full  confidence  of  faith.  Yet,  with  a  true  disciple, 
the  evidence  of  works  is  only  a  subsidiary  aid:  it  is  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  in  Himself  which  inspires  an  assured  faith  in 
His  highest  self-revelations." 


Thcmas  CarlyU,     By  John  Nichol  [Engh'sh  Men  of  Letters  Series\,     New  York* 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1892.     i2mo,  pp.  viii.,  257. 

After  an  interim  of  several  years  this  valuable  series  has 
begun  a  new  life  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  such  break  vill  shortly  take  place  as  that 
which  has  occurred  since  the  publication  of  Sidney  Colvin's 
"  Keats.*'  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  cause  of  a  super- 
session which  all  students  of  English  literature  must  regret 
— perhaps  Mr.  Morley's  political  preoccupations  have  inter- 
fered with  his  editorial  labors — but  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
without  many  questions  this  tardy  bellwether  of  a  new  sec- 
tion of  the  flock. 

Emeritus  Professor  Nichol  is  not  unknown  to  the  general 
reader.  He  is  the  author  of  the  excellent  life  of  Byron  in 
this  same  series,  and  he  has  recently  contributed  to  the  En- 
cyclopcedia  Briiannica  an  article  which  has  not  exactly  pleased 
such  Southerners  as  have  read  it.  He  was  well  qualified  to 
write  about  Carlyle  both  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
man  and  his  admiration  for  his  work.  Nevertheless  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  done  his  best  by  his  subject.  Indeed, 
those  good  people  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  a  ^^nil  nisi 
honum^^  biography  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Nichol 
has  done  his  worst  by  his  subject.  We  will  not  say  this,  for 
we  recognize  many  good  points  in  Mr.  NichoPs  sketch,  and 
we  are  well  aware  what  a  difiicult  task  lies  before  the  writer 
of  any  short  biography,  much  less  one  of  such  a  man  as  Carlyle. 
We  are  also  prepared  to  believe  that  there  is  a  time  and  a  place 
for  the  critical  as  well  as  the  encomiastic  biography,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  Carlyle  should  not  be  criticized  afresh  now 
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that  Mr.  Froude  has  done  with  him.  Nor  are  we  disposed 
to  chide  Mr.  Nichol  for  following  Froude  closely  in  matters 
of  fact  and  for  adding  little  himself  to  our  knowledge  of 
details.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Fronde's  tact  as 
a  biographer,  it  was  Mr.  NichoPs  clear  duty  to  take  into  ac- 
count all  that  had  ever  been  published  about  his  hero,  and 
he  assuredly  was  at  liberty  to  defend  in  his  preface  the  bi- 
ographical methods  of  his  personal  friend. 

We  have  two  chief  faults  to  find  with  Mr.  Nichol.  He 
has  allowed  his  propensity  to  criticize  to  make  him  forget 
that  he  was  writing  a  biography,  and  he  has  allowed  the 
same  propensity  to  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes 
well  to  be  modest  when  one  is  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
genius.  In  consequence,  the  book  before  us  shows  a  want 
of  proportion  that  makes  it  appear  at  times  to  be  little  more 
than  a  clumsy  and  long-spun  essay,  and  it  contains  whole 
pages  that  are  bound  to  be  irritating  to  any  admirer  of  Car- 
lyle.  If  Mr.  Nichol  had  Matthew  Arnold's  style,  or  if  the 
shafts  of  his  criticism  were  as  well  directed  as  those  of  the 
great  Englishman  were  wont  to  be,  the  general  reader  would 
be  prepared  to  forgave  him,  even  if  the  true  Carlylian  still 
showed  signs  of  rancor.  But  unfortunately  Mr.  Nicholas 
style  is  often  involved  and  his  criticisms  are  often  super- 
fluous, not  to  say  pointless.  Still  one  is  forced  to  admit  that 
the  Scotch  professor,  if  too  fond  of  inculcating  his  own 
views,  as  all  professors  are,  has  nevertheless  well  character- 
ized Carlyle's  services  to  literature,  especially  to  history,  and 
that  he  has  treated  with  tact  such  topics  as  the  Lady  Ash- 
burton  episode,  which  might  well  have  been  bungled  by  an 
injudicious  biographer.  It  must  also  be  allowed  that  Mr. 
Nichol  shows  at  times  a  genuine  admiration  for  Carlyle, 
which  goes  far  to  justify  the  existence  of  his  book  and  which 
no  student  of  Carlyle  can  afford  to  cavil  at  or  to  overlook. 
It  is  but  simple  justice  to  him  to  quote  two  or  three  admira- 
ble sentences  from  his  concluding  paragraph: — 

"When  all  is  said  of  his  dogmatism,  his  petulance,  his 
*evil  behavior,'  he  remains  the  master  spirit  of  his  time,  its 
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Censor,  as  Macaulay  is  its  Panegyrist,  and  Tennyson  its 
Mirror.  He  has  saturated  his  nation  with  a  wholesome 
tonic,  and  the  practice  of  any  one  of  his  precepts  for  the  con- 
duct of  life  is  ennobling.  More  intense  than  Wordsworth, 
more  intelligible  than  Browning,  more  fervid  than  Mill,  he 
has  indicated  the  pitfalls  of  our  civilization.  His  works 
have  done  much  to  mould  the  best  thinkers  in  two  conti- 
nents, in  both  of  which  he  has  been  the  Greatheart  to  many 
pilgrims." 


LonJoH,    By  Walter  Besant    With  Illustrations.    New  York:   Harper  & 
Brothers.     1892.    8vo,  pp.  xv.,  509. 

That  facile  writer,  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  who  is  equally  at 
home  whether  he  is  writing  about  Jerusalem  or  the  East  End 
of  London,  about  Rabelais  or  the  protection  of  struggling 
authors,  about  marriages  in  the  Fleet  or  Sons  of  Vulcan,  has 
certainly  not  fallen  below  his  wonted  plane  of  excellence  in 
the  volume  before  us.  The  nine  chapters  of  which  it  is 
composed  were  originally  contributed  as  articles  to  Harper^ s 
Magazine^  and  one  is  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  occa- 
sional padding  or  traces  of  the  efifects  of  that  impulse  to 
write  down  to  the  level  of  the  popular  mind,  which  no  vet- 
eran contributor  to  periodical  literature  can  long  escape. 
There  are  also  traces  of  a  slight  flippancy  natural  enough  in 
a  successful  and  voluminous  novelist,  and  there  is  too  much 
laudation  of  our  advanced  nineteenth  century  civilization  at 
the  expense  of  those  excellent  ancestors  whose  labors  made 
that  civilization  possible.  Still  Mr.  Besant  is  not  wanting 
in  enthusiasm  for  these  ancestors,  and  he  not  infrequently 
defends  them  against  carping  antiquaries.  Then,  too,  he  is 
not  afraid  to  let  his  imagination  play  over  the  past  of  the 
London  he  loves,  and  so  he  not  infrequently  illuminates  his 
subject.  Besides,  how  could  a  charming  and  clever  man 
like  Mr.  Besant  fail  to  write  a  charming  and  clever  book? 
He  has  not  failed,  very  far  from  it. 

Our  author  is  careful  to  let  his  reader  know  in  his  preface 
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that  he  does  not  intend  to  write  a  history  of  London  or  a 
description  of  the  modem  city.  If  one  wishes  to  learn  some- 
thing definite  about  the  great  city  companies  and  their  gov- 
ernment one  must  still  go  to  Loftie  and  the  other  author- 
ities; if  one  wishes  to  hear  the  praises  of  the  modem 
County  Council  sounded,  one  must  go  to  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison and  other  enthusiasts.  Mr.  Besant  intends  simply  to 
make  himself  a  delightful  guide  through  certain  chief  pe- 
riods of  the  city's  life  and  growth.  He  will  discourse  ad- 
miringly and  mournfully  of  the  great  churches,  monasteries, 
palaces,  and  hospitals  that  once  rose  where  warehouses  now 
stand;  he  will  give  us  pictures  of  the  citizen  in  his  home,  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  pomp,  of  the  rogue  in  his  den;  he 
will  describe  plagues  and  fires,  and  last,  but  not  leasts  will 
retail  much  harmless,  pleasant  gossip  and  many  romantic 
stories  with  an  old-time  flavor  clinging  to  them.  He  will  not, 
however,  let  his  imagination  run  away  with  him,  for  he  has 
had  his  Stow  constantly  beside  him,  he  has  examined  old 
maps,  pamphlets,  and  account  books,  and  what  is  still  better, 
has  actually  surveyed  every  step  of  the  terrain  about  which 
he  is  to  write.  The  reader  may  therefore  feel  certain  that 
the  book  which  has  proved  such  pleasant  reading  has  also 
been  useful  reading. 

In  the  first  chapter,  entitled  "After  the  Romans,"  Mr. 
Besant  holds  decidedly  the  opinion  to  which  Loftie  leans, 
that  when  the  Saxons  entered  London  they  found  it  a  de- 
serted city.  The  reasons  he  gives  to  support  this  opinion  are 
weighty,  but  the  vivid  use  of  the  imagination  which  he  al- 
lows himself  hardly  tends  to  reassure  a  doubting  or  critical 
reader.  It  is  not  safe  to  mix  up  quotations  from  recognized 
authorities  with  descriptive  passages  that  may  have  been 
taken  from  an  unpublished  historical  novel,  so  far  as  their 
form  and  matter  are  concerned. 

The  second  chapter,  "Saxon  and  Norman,"  is  naturally 
less  full  of  interest  than  those  that  follow.  Three  chapters 
are  then  given  to  Plantagenet  London,  one  devoted  to  eccle- 
siastical matters,  another  to  the  life  and  works  of  "prince 
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and  merchant,"  a  third  to  the  every-day  and  holiday  pursuits 
of  the  people  at  large.  Where  all  is  so  good,  it  is  hard  to 
specify  what  is  best;  perhaps  we  like  most  the  pages  devoted 
to  our  old  friend,  Sir  Richard  Whittington.  Tudor  London 
gets  only  two  chapters,  but  one  of  these  is  the  best  in  the 
volume,  containing,  as  it  does,  an  account  of  the  delightful 
walk  Mr.  Besant  took  with  his  noble  and  quaint  old  friend, 
the  chronicler  Stow.  When  an  author  has  such  an  imagina- 
tion and  can  use  it  so  well  as  Mr.  Besant,  who  would  grum- 
ble at  his  indulging  it? 

The  eighth  chapter,  on  the  London  of  Charles  II.,  is  inter- 
esting especially  as  containing  accounts  of  the  plague  and  fire. 
Mr.  Besant  is  not  confined  to  Pepys  or  De  Foe,  but  quotes 
interestingly  from  rare  pamphlets  and  account  books.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  would  seem  that  with  the  wealth  of 
material  at  his  hands  he  could  have  done  better,  and  we 
bardly  see  any  good  reason  for  passing  by  Congreve  and  the 
Dther  Restoration  dramatists  as  he  has  done.  The  last 
:hapter  consists  of  notes  on  the  capital  as  it  existed  under 
George  II.  Here,  with  the  almost  overabundance  of  ma- 
terials, we  can  afford  to  put  up  with  what  the  author  frankly 
admits  to  be  an  incomplete  sketch,  and  we  must  certainly 
thank  him  for  the  pages  in  which  he  exposes  the  exaggerated 
way  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  lethargy  of 
the  Church  during  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Besant  has  done  his  work  well,  and  it 
was  work  worth  doing.  The  publishers  have  vied  with  him 
and  have  produced  a  volume  which  it  is  simply  a  privilege  to 
glance  over  or  to  read  through.  There  are  a  hundred  and 
thirty  excellent  illustrations  and — a  rare  thing  in  books  oif 
this  kind — a  good  index.  We  only  wonder  that  they  should 
have  issued  a  book  so  well  adapted  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
a  gift-book  out  of  the  regular  holiday  season. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  charms  of  Spanish  travel 
are  becoming  each  year  more  realized  among  us.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  remarkable  if  the  nation  of  Irving,  of  Ticknor, 
and  of  Lowell,  who  have  done  perhaps  as  much  as  any  three 
men  to  m^ke  Spain  known  abroad,  should  be  backward  in 
their  interest  in  a  country  whose  manners,  language,  and 
people  are  so  closely  identified  with  those  of  our  Southern 
neighbors,  who  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  be  our  commercial 
allies,  if  we  could  make  up  our  minds  that  we  wanted  any. 
Anything  that  helps  to  make  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  known 
in  America  is  welcome,  and  so  we  have  read  with  interest, 
and  not  without  profit,  "Spanish  Cities,  With  Glimpses  of  Gib- 
raltar and  Tangier,"  by  Charles  Augustus  Stoddard  (New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1892).  The  author  is  already 
known  by  an  interesting  book  of  Russian  travel,  and  has 
succeeded  in  getting  for  this  book  some  well-chosen  photo- 
graphs of  Spanish  scenes,  which  have  unfortunately  suflFered 
unreasonably  in  the  reproduction.  The  style  is  easy,  occa- 
sionally a  little  slip-shod,  as  though  written  on  or  near  the 
spots  that  it  describes,  and  perhaps  for  periodical  publication. 
The  proof-reading,  too,  is  faulty.  There  are  five  errors  on  a 
single  page  (92),  and  on  page  81,  Pius  IX.  is  made  to  pro- 
claim the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1685.  That  some 
pranks  should  be  played  with  Spanish  words  was  perhaps  to 
be  expected,  for  the  writer  pretends  to  no  knowledge  of  that 
language.  To  pass  from  the  form  to  the  substance  one 
misses  most  in  the  book  a  sympathy  with  the  Spanish  char- 
acter, without  which  much  in  Spain  will  certainly  be  incom- 
prehensible and  probably  repellant.  Their  religion  is  to 
him  "abject,''  "dense,  dark,  and  relentless."  He  breathes 
freer  when  on  the  "Sabbath,"  he  can  listen  to  a  Swiss  Cal- 
vinist  in  a  "two-pair  back"  at  Reus,  famed  for  adulterated 
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wine,  or  at  Madrid  to  a  sermon  at  the  English  Legation  that 
reminds  him  of  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will.  Mr.  Stoddard  combines  with  his  narrative  the  mod- 
icum of  legend  and  history  that  the  guide,  or  the  guide-book, 
affords.  When  he  goes  beyond,  as  in  a  short  disquisition  on 
the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  he  is  neither  luminous  nor  accurate. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  his  book  is  certainly  his  notes  on 
art  and  architecture,  which  are  full  and  quite  what  might  be 
expected  of  one  who  has  seen,  as  he  assures  us,  all  the  chief 
galleries  and  cathedrals  of  Europe.  It  will  be  reassuring  to 
some  timid  travellers  to  learn  that  the  hotel  accommodations 
proved  fair  almost  everywhere  and  the  prices  reasonable, 
while  he  found  much  in  the  railroad  service  to  commend^ 
which  is  remarkable,  for  our  countrymen  can  usually  find  as 
little  to  like  in  continental  railway  methods  as  our  conti- 
nental friends  can  find  in  ours.  On  the  whole,  the  book  will 
repay  the  reading  to  those  who  are  interested  in  Spain,  but 
it  is  on  a  distinctly  lower  literary  plane  than  Henry  T. 
Finck's  "Spain  and  Morocco,"  which  this  publishing  house 
gave  us  some  time  since. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
the  South  have  had  printed  (Franklin  Publishing  House, 
Atlanta,  Ga.),  the  address  ou  "The  Rights  of  Mind,"  deliv- 
ered a  few  months  since  at  Sewanee  by  Hon.  Logan  E. 
Bleckley,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 
Judge  Bleckley  has  won  much  distinction  of  late  for  his 
forcible  utterances  on  the  subject  of  lynch  law,  and  his  ad- 
dress will  be  read  with  great  interest  and  profit.  He  dis- 
cusses briefly,  though  clearly,  the  right  against  intellectual 
fraud,  the  right  against  violence  to  the  emotions,  the  aesthetic 
right,  or  right  against  ugliness.  These  rights,  are,  of  course, 
the  least  tangible  and  the  least  understood  of  all  the  rights 
that  engage,  the  attention  of  the  lawyer,  and  one  cannot  help 
wishing,  after  reading  Judge  Bleckley's  pamphlet,  that  the 
learned  author  could  find  time  to  write  a  systematic  treatise 
on  this  very  important  subject.     Copies  of  the  address  can 
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doubtless  be  had  on  application  to  the  author  or  to  the  Reg- 
istrar of  the  University. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Company  have  added  to  their 
well  known  Nature  Series  sl  volume  entitled  "  Experimental 
Evolution,"  by  Dr.  Henry  De  Varigny,  of  the  Paris  Museum 
D'Histoire  Naturelle.  It  consists  of  lectures  delivered  in  the 
Summer  School  of  Art  and  Science  at  Edinburgh,  in  August, 
1 89 1.  Although  it  is  evident  from  his  style  that  the  author 
is  writing  in  a  foreign  language,  the  reader  finds  nothing  to 
repel  him  either  in  the  matter  of  the  book  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated.  The  author  is  candid  with  re- 
gard to  the  difficulties  that  still  confront  the  upholders  of  the 
evolutionary  theory  in  its  various  branches,  and  he  is  not 
rabid  in  his  treatment  of  those  who  discredit  that  theory, 
either  wholly  or  partially.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he 
dwells  chiefly  on  the  work  done  in  France  in  confirmation 
of  the  evolution  hypothesis,  but  his  book  is  none  the  less 
valuable  as  a  popular  exposition  of  a  body  of  scientific  facts 
and  hypotheses  about  which  many  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
talking  without  any  very  clear  idea  of  what  they  are  saying. 

Another  volume  of  lectures,  this  time  by  several  hands, 
is  ** Religious  Systems  of  the  World"  (London,  Swan  Sonn- 
enschein;  New  York,  Macmillan),  now  in  its  second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  several  new  articles.  The  lectures 
which  make  it  up  were  "delivered  on  Sunday  afternoons  at 
South  Place  Institute,  during  1888-89  ^^^  ^^9^  ^^  'Centres 
of  Spiritual  Activity,*  and  *  Phases  of  Religious  Develop- 
ment.' "  The  object  of  the  lectures  and  the  book  is,  of 
course,  to  encourage  religious  toleration,  but  a  glance  at  the 
table  of  contents  may  well  serve  to  make  one  have  some  slight 
qualms  as  to  the  benefit  to  the  individual  or  the  race  of  that 
reliance  on  private  judgment  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
in  certain  quarters.  The  volume  is  in  two  parts — I.  Pre- 
Christian  and  Non-Christian;  II.  Christian,  Theistic,  and 
Philosophic.     Its  value  as  a  work  of  reference  is  great  on 
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account  of  the  number  and  the  quality  of  its  contributors^ 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  Canon  George  Rawlinson, 
Professor  \^t.%%it^  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  Professor  Rhys-Davids, 
Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  C.  F.  Keary,  W.  R.  Morfill,  Pro- 
fessor York  Powell,  Oscar  Browning,  Canon  Shutleworth,  W. 
S.  Lilly,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Frederic  Harrison,  and  Dr. 
Stanton  Coit.  We  find  Mrs.  Besant  writing  on  Theosophy, 
but  where  is  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward?  The  Mormons  are  in, 
but  where  are  the  Universalists  ?  Indeed  we  fancy  that  a 
thickly  populated  State  of  this  Union  could  furnish  lecturers 
on  various  so-called  Churches  who  would  far  outnumber  the 
distinguished  contributors  to  this  excellent  and  useful  volume. 

"The  West  from  a  Car-Window,''  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis  (New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  the  result  of  a 
three-months'  journey  of  a  man  trained  to  see  and  to  write. 
He  cannot  see  all  in  three  months,  and  he  knows  it.  He 
does  not  oflFer  what  he  sa^w  for  more  than  it  is,  -and  yet 
his  book  is  valuable,  not  that  he  saw  more  than  many  of  us 
have  seen  or  may  see,  but  that  he  had  the  publicist's  eye. 
Texas  seems  to  have  claimed  the  larger  share  of  the  travel- 
ler's attention  and  four  of  the  eight  chapters  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  various  aspects  of  life  there,  among  the  troops  on 
the  frontier  and  in  quarters,  on  a  ranch,  and  as  it  appears  to 
the  traveller  in  railway  car  and  hotel.  Then  we  have  a  lively 
account  of  the  great  silver-mining  camp  at  Creede,  or 
CREEDE,  as  the  author  says  it  always  appeared  to  his  men- 
tal vision  after  he  reached  Denver,  and  of  Oklahoma,  con- 
cerning which  he  concludes  that  "any  man  who  can  aflFord 
a  hall-bedroom  and  a  gas-stove  in  New  York  City  is  bet- 
ter oflF  than  he  would  be  as  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  on  the  prairie  or  in  one  of  these  small  so-called 
cities.  "Impressions  of  a  visit  to  an  Indian  Reservation" 
and  of  a  trip  among  the  Rockies,  "In  the  Heart  of  the 
Great  Divide,"  conclude  this  unambitious  but  entertaining 
volume.  We  may  mention  also  the  numerous  illustrations 
which  seem  to  be  from  kodak  pictures  and  so  really  "illus- 
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trate,"  though  the  mechanical  execution  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

"  Field-Farings,  a  Vagrant  Chronicle  of  Earth 
AND  Sky,"  by  Martha  McCuUoch  Williams  (New  York,  Har- 
per and  Brothers),  is  a  dainty  little  volume  which  is  aptly 
characterized  by  the  motto  on  its  title  page:  "A  picture 
frame  for  you  to  fill."  It  is  a  series  of  careful  descriptions  of 
nature  as  seen  by  loving  eyes  in  the  various  phases  of  the 
changing  year.  It  is  somewhat  fanciful  in  places;  at  least  it 
it  may  well  seem  so  to  those  less  used  than  the  author  to  day 
dreams.  A  single  citation  may  serve.  "Twenty  acres  for 
new  ground.  Already  the  axemen  have  swept  over  ten.  Attila 
was  not  more  ruthless.  No  standing  thing  has  escaped. 
First  they  cut  down  the  underbrush  at  root;  laid  it  orderly 
away;  left  dim-dusk  aisles  all  through  this  God's  first  tem- 
ple. One  by  one  the  aisles  have  vanished.  The  clear,  pale 
sunshine  plays,  wanton-free,  over  virgin  soil  long  hidden 
from  his  beaming.  The  guardian  trunks  yet  lie  thick  upon  it 
as  though  even  in  death  they  would  shield  the  mother  breast" 
This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  these  studies 
of  nature.  Doubtless  they  will  find  sympathetic  readers. 
As  one  of  our  most  judicious  Presidents  once  remarked:  For 
people  that  like  that  sort  of  thing,  we  should  think  it  would 
be  just  the  sort  of  thing  they  would  like.  It  is  one  of  many 
indications  of  a  revival  of  the  romantic  school  of  writing  that 
has  so  long  suffered  a  more  or  less  complete  naturalistic  oc- 
cultation. 

With  the  lively  interest  manifested  by  our  educational 
publishers  in  French  and  German,  it  is  sad  to  contrast  their 
inactivity  in  supplying  or  stimulating  the  interest  that  ought 
to  be  felt,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  is  being  felt  each  year 
in  greater  measure,  in  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
great  continent  to  the  south  and  of  that  Spain  which  was 
once  the  leader  of  Europe.  Much  of  the  little  work  that  has 
been  done  in  this  field  is  of  the  most  mediocre  description. 
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Indeed  the  books  worthy  of  notice,  all  comparatively  recent, 
can  be  very  briefly  detailed. 

Those  who  desire  to  follow  the  older  conversational  methods 
of  language  study,  will  find  a  useful  helpin  Ybarra's  "Method 
for  Learning  Spanish,"  whose  seventh  edition  (Boston,  Heath, 
1892),  has  just  appeared.  For  the  needs  of  the  traveller, 
however,  the  book  is  too  full,  and  the  student  will  probably 
prefer  to  approach  the  language  from  the  literary  side  by 
means  of  the  grammars  of  Edgren  or  of  Knapp,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  excellent  "  Spanish  Readings." 

Another  book  in  this  department  deserves  greater  atten- 
tion than  we  think  it  has  found  hitherto  among  those  of  us 
who  are  daily  brought  into  close  commercial  and  social  con- 
tact with  our  Spanish-speaking  neighbors,  Becker  and  Mora's 
"Spanish  Idioms"  (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.),  is  one  of  those  books 
for  which  the  scholar  feels  grateful  to  author  and  publisher. 
There  is  no  modem  language  whose  idioms  and  proverbial 
or  gnomic  sayings  present  such  constant  and  puzzling  diffi- 
culties as  the  Spanish.  In  some  measure  these  difficulties 
will  always  remain,  for  they  elude  classification  and  arrange- 
ment. But,  save  for  the  lack  of  an  adequate  index  what 
could  reasonably  be  expected  is  attained  here;  the  number  of 
phrases  gathered  is  nearly  10,000,  and  while  by  no  means 
exhausting  the  subject,  this  book  will  be  found  more  full  and 
accurate  than  the  best  of  our  Spanish-English  dictionaries. 

The  third  revised  edition  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward's  "Old  English 
Drama,"  which  it  will  be  remembered  includes  Marlowe's 
"Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus"  and  Greene's  "Honorable 
History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,"  affords  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  other  drama- 
tists besides  Shakspere.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  more 
Elizabethan  plays  have  not  been  edited  in  the  admirable 
Clarendon  Press  Series.  And  why,  we  may  ask,  since  we  are 
on  this  point,  does  not  this  great  Press  adopt  the  suggestion 
made  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  in  his  "History  of 
Elizabethan  Literature,"  and  give  us  a  practically  complete 
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corpus  of  the  English  drama  between  the  years,  say,  1560  and 
1660?  This  could  be  done,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  shows,  in  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  volumes  of  the  size  of  the  well  known 
"Globe''  Series,  and  thus  students  would  have  within  their 
reach,  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  greatest  body  of  dramatic  liter- 
ature the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  new  Aldhie  Edition  of  the  Brit- 
ish Poets  are  Scott  in  five  volumes,  edited  by  John  Dennis, 
and  Shelley,  in  five  volumes,  edited  by  that  veteran  Shelley 
devotee,  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman.  ^either  of  these  poets  has 
hitherto  been  included  in  this  admirable  series,  and  it  was 
especially  fitting  that  this  centennial  year  of  Shelley's  birth 
should  witness  the  appearance  of  so  excellent  an  edition  of 
the  poet's  works.  It  is  also  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  Riverside  Press  is  shortly  to  issue  an  edition  of  Shelley's 
poetry  in  four  volumes  under  the  editorship  of  that  very  com- 
petent scholar,  Professor  George  E.  Woodberry.  So  Shelley 
literature  grows  apace  and  we  can  but  contrast  the  zeal  of 
his  votaries  with  the  indiflFerence  shown  four  years  ago  at  the 
centennial  of  Byron's  birth. 


Schools, 


3T.  MARY'S  SCHOOL, 

6-8  Bast  46th    Street, 

New  York. 

A  boarding:  and  day  school  for  girls.  Pu- 
pils are  prepared  for  college  examinations. 
The  twenty-fourth  year  will  commence  Oc- 
tober I.    Address  The  Sister  in  Charge. 

QRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

A    COLLEGE    FOR    WOMEN. 
The  programme  stating  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses   of  study  will    be 
sent  on  application. 

^EMPER  HALL, 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Isaac  Lea  Nicholson,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Milwaukee. 

Visitor. 

pECTORY  SCHOOL. 

HAMDEN,  CONN. 

A  family  boarding  school  for  boys. 
Terms,  $325  to  I375.  Thorough  preparation 
for  college  or  business.   Send  for  circular. 

Rev.  H.  L.  EVEREST,  Rector. 

3T.  GABRIEL'S  SCHOOL, 

'Episcopal) , 

PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, 
New  York. 


i89a-93. 
TWENTY-FIRST   YEAR. 

VyORTHINGTON  ACADEMY, 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

CZhnrch  school  for  boys;  in  a  city  having 
^^"■a  colleges  and  universities,  and  over 

THREE  THOUSAND  STUDENTS. 


OT.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  Denver. 
Colo.,  comprising  Wolfe  Hall  for  girls, 
and  Jarvis  Hall  Military  Academy  for  boys. 
Four  miles  apart.  Splendid  buildings. 
Located  in  full  view  of  the  Rockies.  Care- 
ful training.  Thorough  instruction.  Pre- 
paratory, Scientific,  Commercial,  and 
Classical  Departments.  Colorado  offers 
special  advantages  in  arresting  asthma, 
pulmonary  or  bronchial  affections.  Apply 
for  catalogues  to  the  Principals,  or  the 
Warden,  Denver,  Colo. 

WIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTI- 
TUTE,  Lexington,  Va. 
State  Military,  Scientific,  and  Tech- 
nical School.  Confers  degrees  of  Graduate, 
Civil  Engineer,  Bachelor  of  Science.  Ap- 
ply for  information  to 

GEN.  SCOTT  SHIPP, 
Superintendent. 

KENYON      MILITARY      ACAD- 
E  M  Y,  Gambier,  Ohio. 
Diocesan  school  for  boys. 

SIXTY-NINTH    YEAR. 

Preparation  for  college  or  business. 
LAURENCE  RUST,  LL.D., 

Rector. 

y^OODSIDE  SEMINARY, 

Connecticut,  Hartford 

;In  the  suburbs). 

For  girls.    Every  advantage  for  culture, 
study,  and  health.    Terms,  I500  to  |6oo. 

Miss  Sara  J.  Smith, 
Principal. 


3T.  AUGUSTIN'S  SCHOOL, 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Church  school ;  highest  class ;    military 
system. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Dumbell,  D.D., 
Head  Master. 


XiU'spaficrs. 


THE      ATLANTA      CONSTITU- 
J'ON-     Circulallon  weekly.   .,«,™ 


y  the  pressor  Ihe 


JHE   IOWA  CHURCHMAN, 


■  -Dailv  Hiitl  weeklv.  lack! 
Duily.  one  month.  »l  :"D«lly,  I 
J11.50:  Dally.  lis  monlhB,  I5;  Iiaily.  one 
y«r.  Uo;  Sunrtiy.  »f.  month.,  fi :  Sunday. 
one  year,  Sj  ;  Wtekly.  bijc  monlhn,  ^v>  cent. : 


THE   MEMPHIS   APPEAL-AV- 
ALANCHE. lesdiuB  newspaper  of 

llie  j^real  South.    Appeal  E>itaM[<(beiL  i&fo. 

Purrhased  bv  Appeal  ifco.    Wm.  A.  Collier. 
reaiitent^  thos.  D.  Taylor.  Boiifncu  Mon- 

Pre^i  rmiichiKS   la   the  exclusion  of' all 
competitors.      CirculatlDii :    Daily,    i.vocu: 


-|-He   CHATTANOOGA   TIMES. 


T" 


E  CLARION, 


f-HE   LIVING  CHURCH. 


-pHE   PACIFIC   CHURCHMAN, 


hree  month*  for 


UniYersity  of  the  South 


} 


UNDER  the  joint  control  of  fourteen  dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 
Situated  half  way  between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  on  the  Cumber- 
land Plateau,  2250  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  work  of  the  University  continues  through  the  summer  months, 
and  the  long  vacation  is  given  in  the  winter. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  Academic  Department  are  entirely  elective, 
and  the  character  of  bntrancs  bxaminations  varies  with  the  several 
courses. 

THE  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT,  organized  in  twelve  distinct 
Schools,  provides  courses  of  studies  for  the  degrees  of  B.  Lt,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 
B.  A.,  and  M.  A. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT,  organized  in  six  Schools,  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Southern  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  confers  upon  its  graduates  the  title  **  Graduate  in  Divinity." 
and  upon  those  who  take  this  special  honor  course  the  degree  of  B.  D. 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  organized  in  eight  Schools,  begins 
its  session  in  March  and  closes  in  August,  providing  a  thorough  course 
of  study,  extending  over  three  years,  in  the  science  of  Medicine,  leading 
up  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  standard 
in  this  department  exceptionally  high.  Medical  students  are  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Academic  Department 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT  will  open  in  March,  1893.  For  particu- 
lars see  separate  advertisement  in  the  Rbvibw. 

A  SPECIAL  BUSINESS  COURSE  in  Finance  and  Economy  is  pro- 
vided for  students  not  wishing  to  study  for  degrees.  This  course  extends 
over  two  years  and  advances  the  students  of  Book-keeping,  Commercial 
Law,  Banking,  Political  Science,  etc. 

THE  SEWANEE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  prepares  boys  for  the 
University. 

For  information  address 

THE  REV.  THOS.  F.  GAILOR,  S.T.D., 

Vice  Chancellor,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 


CROTHERS  &  KORTI 

gOOKSELLERS, 


246  FOURTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YOB 


(BETWEEN  19TH  AND  aOTH  STREETS.) 


In  Stock  tbe  lAteet  Tboologlral  »od 
Hpwljijly  m«d*of  Sriin;liinEfiit-Bc»rM" 


t  qf  Prim  "  Bookt 
Bkvii:od  built  B  Oond  Call 
hand  Thco logical  Booki, 
CitlalDEUva  of  SFOODd'liuKl 


CitlalDEUva  ol 
mounUy. 


Books  not  InStockoblnidcdatShonNot: 
Hooka  liiiporlea  to  Ordei. 

Eluding  of  Books  lo  Urddc  ■  SlKHtlHllT. 


Bnoka  of  DcTolion,  T 


Booka  foTSiiDcln)  Srhool  Llbfnlrd 
Cfltecblama  ani!  Rottatil  C«rdi  far  Q 


le  DKDTtnnl  Stylea  of  Bludlng. 


A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  GIVEN  TOTHECLERGVAND  STUDEff 


D  FORWARDED  WITH  PRO  MP  tX  ESS. 


500KS 


knowing  just  where  lo  send  for 
books  ot  infarniBtiou  about  tUeni. 
Every  one,  at  some  time,  wants  to 
know  the  cost  of  a  book  that  inter- 
ests them.  If  their  means  permit, 
they  propose  to  own  it.  We  can 
recomuieod. 

THOS.   WHITTAKER. 

2  ud  3  Bibia  Haii»,  NEW  YORK. 


J^HNKLIN  4{01J 

COWAN,  TENN. 

W.  M.  BOUGMER,  PrJ 
F^ates.Tu'O  Dollars  per  C 


W^ 


DRUGS 


And  all  articles  In  our  line. 

\\'&  ttf«o  haro  th&  largest  ttloi'J 

of  JMIXGRAl,  W^Tima  III 

tbo  South. 


DEHOVIUE  (.  CO.. 


Nuhvlile,  Tsnn. 


Mountain  Inn,,  i 

Sewrtijtoo,  Tenn.  i 

OPEN  -ftLL-  THE -YE 
R.  L  COLMOFIE,  l^aniger.J 


KIQUORSandCIQARS. 


Lamp's  Extra  pal?  Ca5i?r  B?^r. 


MABHVTLLE, 


613  Cmuhch  Sr. 


Telephone  427. 


Qerding&Co., 

DOBTDEB  &  BEDEBOTTOM.  -  - 
^^^^^   -     ProprietarB  and  Uanageri 

I 


XAaHVJLLE,    TEXX. 


1E©REAM,  ©AKES,  ©ANDI 


jl.Sticfjeu/elryQo.. 

JAMES  B.  CARR,  Manaqer. 
ZOBindZIOUnlonSI.,   Nashville,  Tcnn., 

to  ho  fiiuua  iu  Itiu  &0UII1. 


[F  YOU 

GROCERIES  ANO  TABLE  DELICACIES, 


A.  Crone&Co., 

THE  GROCERS, 
THEY  WIIL  MAKE  IT  TO  YOUR  ADYAWTjIGE. 


MITCUEI.L,'S 

HOMEMADE    CANDIES. 

CHOCOLATES,  AND  BONBONS 

;    FRESH  DfllLY.    : 

nwkpJ  ill  PiTily  Boies  for  City  or  Out  of 

323  Ufllon  SI.,  NA8HVIUE,  TENN. 


BURiVS  *e  CO,, 

SADDLES,  HARNESS. 

Saddlery,  Hardware,  and  Leather, 

WHIPS,  HORSE  CLOTHINe,  COLLAfIS, 

BRIDLES,  ETC, 


American  National  Bank, 


Board  of  Directors. 

IKHI,  JoHi  M.  Lei 

L»I«,  J0HH  WOODAI 


t.  W.  Biul.  Pretrdent;  Wil.  N.  Ti" 
D.i«  M.  L»i, Vice  Ptm.  i  W«.  P.  T'ah 
.  W.  Hakkii,  Ouhler;  Aa'l  Cud 


rl.,C.,a^dSt.ll. 


RAILWAY 


Gre/it  Through  Car  Line_ 

TO  AND  FROM 

MEMPHIS  AND  SOUTHWEST,        ST.  LOUIg 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWEST. 

Through  cars  from  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  to  Memphis 
via  Nashville  and  McKenzie.  Throiigh  sleepers  from  At- 
lanta and  Chattanooga  to  St.  Louis.  Through  steepet^  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Florida  via  Atlanta. 


.    K.    HUWKLL,   T.  A.. 


.    STEWART,    T.  A.,    CawnB,  Ten 


Staddan*  Printing*  Works. 


GEO.  B.  STADDAN. 


B 


00K^°  JOB  PRINTING. 


5chool  Work_^i^ 
B  s  s  B  a  Specialty. 


219  North  Cherry  Street, 


NASHVILLE,   TENN. 


September  1 2,  1892. 

Our  stock  for  Fall  and  Winter  of 
i892-'93  is  now  ready  in   all   departments. 

It  will  be  tound  especially  complete 
and  attractive. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  2  2d  St., 

New  York  City. 


CLOTHING  AND  FURNISH 
ING  GOODS,  READY-MADE 


AND  MADE   TO   MEASURE 


.) 


MOONEV  cS:  BAINE, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating, 

•fFINE-fPLUMBING-f 

PLUIBERS,  US  ARO  STUi  FITTERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GAS  «R0  ELECTRIC  CHARDELIERS, 
Office  and  Wareroom— 319  and  321  North  Cherry  St., 


BANKS  &  EIMBREY.  J»eml  forCatalogue. 

Geo.  K.  Bankn,  Thos.  A.  Hmhrey. 

ATTORNRYS-AT-LAW.  SBHWARTZ,     KIRWIN     &     FAUdd, 

Winchester.  Tenn.  '  manifacturbrs  of 


dROOKS  &  CO.,  College,    Academy,     School,     Church, 

sewanee,  Tenn.  g^^j^^     Tesiimonial,  and  Preseii- 

I>ry  Goods,  Shoeti.   Clothing-,  Groceries.  _    .    -    _ 

HEADgrARTKKs  FOR  sTUDKNTs'   ,         tallon   fijedals   and  Badges. 

SUPPLIES.  ' 

SuitH  made  to  order  in  New  York  and  fits  w/^ow 

jjfuaranteed.    Yonr  patrona^re  solicited.         NO.  4Z  BarCiaj  St..  NtW  YUHK. 


lEWANEE    LAW    SCHOOL. 


(£sv  dip&nmoat  of  th$  Uairemit^  of  tba  Soutb.) 


T'll.l.  be  ojjctied  Mucbi  189 j,  and  condnac  loi  nine 

ItlOlllil^. 

Thuruugh  coucsc^,  tmteuJiaji  over  two  years,  pravitletl 
in  Kotoaui  CaostiUidonal,  aad  CouinioQ  Law,  witfa  special 
iiil«tnicLian  in  Mercantile  T<nw,  Law  of  Common  Carriers. 
*tc.  Clasfeics  ill  KcQiiomics,  History,  and  1*0111105  also  open 
to  fftadcnts. 

SPECIAL  ScMMEU  CuuR^  UP  Lectl'rkk  by  cmjnciit 
lawy«rt  iu  tlit  monllis  »f  Juue,  July,  auil  Augiusl. 

Matrioiifants  in  l^W  DrpArtmKNT  will  also  be  enti- 
tled tQ  all  the  privilegts  of  ihc  utiicx  Departments  nf  tlit- 
ITnivMSity. 

For  lernu  and  other  inrormatinn  apply  to 

BURR  J.  RAMAOE.  Pn.V., 

Dean  ^  /mw  School;  or, 
THOMAS  F.  GAILOR,  S.T.D^ 

Sbwanee,  Tilnx. 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIE> 

A  QUARTERLY  JOUR.NAL- 


TXmm  RODBSOlf,  if.D.,  LLD.,  MBM^Bg  miar. 


TntS  Rnvtiiw  bo*  been  MtsbUthed  under  tlie  au>)tiCM  or  the  PbaUtaj 
Poivertilj-  ol  Uw  Sottib  ai  Sewunev,  TVudpibbc.    U  will  be  tiei 
f  sadi  tupio  or  K<:nirnil  TbcjloKy,  PbllaMrph)-.  n\tiorr,  naA  l.!lcriiRifd 
qnlre  ftiller  Uuttnuit  Uwii  ihey  luiully  recelvi!  in  the  ixfpiilnr  mnKaai 
iea*  iMJiotcfll  tmUDcnt  Uiui  they  trecivt  in  apedBlUt  putilicolians. 
-WOnU.  the  RsrtEW  will  cunfonn   morr  new-Iy  \o  tUc   (jpe  at  tbc  I 
'    Rwitvr*  tbnil  t*  naunl  with  AmericMi  pchuiliciili'. 

The  litl  nT  promise'l  cuutrihutan  i*  •iKudy  Urjcc  mil  oonei 
I  noUrJ  natuM  rioin  all  Nodloiik.    Cniitribuiioix  wUI.  iMWOver,  ba  % 

cept  in  rftK  caao,  wIm-tv  the  name  of  s  npccitilicl  appear*  iodlvpea 
I  Uie  tMturtDf  tilt  arlJcliL     lulvniDng  ewttrlhulon  will  ailitri'^a  ihtir 
r  eniioTU  to  tbe  Uanasisic  CutrniL.    Wluuv  tlic  rcttiro  fif  an  arUets  ic- j 
I  itamp*  ittonid  be  encliHed.    la  >U  c^m*  tlie  fliU  naaie  of  Uie  conuQni 

giwt.tw  tlwjrurly  tndrx  will  incluitc  t)i«  nninn  itr  Mk  m-Avn^^  (I 
I   init  oTtirlcfi. 

Koelt  unmtierwiU  t-nnlaio  fnrtHer  (mm  rwcnty-feur  t(>iblriy  pagnd 
ri«w«  Iff  cQirvnt  bouln.      rablifthen  tlmtHntc  (<■  Uarr  Ui«fr  i 
I   wiittRetl  in  tbt*  duptuiment  «li»iild  widrvii*  the  Mji:«aAi:Iiv  KniTOit. 

Bacb  ututtlicT  will  consial  iir  lit  UfK'  m^lAVa  JutKca.  jtrinird  an  bu 
I  the  date*  of  tuue  will  he  Ndvemhrr  lU.,  Vchriuuf  ut-.  May  IMn  • 
k  i*t^  af  euiA  jvnr,  Sabncription  price,  tjjoo  •  foor  In  udMBce  Idtt 
I  SiaKl»  niiai1wr«,  js  vrat*  i^cli. 

SoJtAhle  odveniamuuiu  will  be  inBcrted  »t  tlie  DlUmrlq 


|fflK&:;: 


A«hlK«  «U  KunmnDicndeni*  t»  * 

TELFAIR  HOlHlSON, 


n.  N\.  aTf\RK&  &   EST 

IIIKSELLERS,  STATIONERS  ami  I'RIi 

M7  Main  StrtH.  MCMt/OKO.  M. 


Carry  a  full  line  ot' 


RELIOIOUB.  M)SCet.L*N£OUS*HOTEXT-BOi 


iiiihlB)r  DT  luy  Sclltol  SHl>f 


t:5t^tit^r-i^x 


SCHOOL.  OFfieC  ANP  MISCCLLANCOUS  Vlj 

k  luxikt  ol  all  kind!  inaitelAatdK  If  nnt  (thV 


full  DMndiatsI- 


[■HINTING  and  ENGRAVING. 


IT  bdltUn)  fl^  tnl-clBU  fnr  gnoA  WMk  « 


UI«T»aUUl,Uilirpr 


H.  M.  STARKE  &  ESTE5. 


Straight  Cut  No.  I  Cigan 


RICMMOMI*. 


DREWRY,    HUGHES   S    CO.. 

-WHOL-ESAl-E 

-►Dry  Goods  and  Notion 

lot.  a.  to  iml  II  TWELFTH  jr..  JJICPJiOJjp,  • 


For  particulars  address 

p.  n.  Baldwin  &  C^. 

SIT  CHURCH  Street.  Nashville.  Tenn.. 


VOGflLION 


The  only  organ  maniifacliired 
filling  the  place  of  pipe  organ. 
costing  less  ihaii  half  ihe  price. 
Same  in  lone,  action  and  me- 
chanical construction. 


H.  MET2  &  CO., 

90T  MOHTH  COLLCOe  STmeBT,  MASHVIULm^TKHM. 


t  canr  at  all  times   the   largest  stock  of  Fine  anil   Medium  Grailt 
IliDR  in  our  citv  for  men.  boys  and  children. 

iDpIete  line  of'Geiits'   Furnishing  Goods  and  Huts;  L-ustom   work  ; 
ally.    This  department  has  a  choice  line  of  Koreigii  Wonted  Cheviots 
n  which  we   make  j^arments  to  order  at  very  reasonable  prices 
Evetvthinc  marke<i  in  plain  fisur^s. 
Hce  to  all. 


Gibson  China,  Noveitu  and  Toy  Co., 

SOUAHE,   NASHVILLE.  TENN.  ' 

e  Leading  House  for  Toys,  Baby  Carriages,  Safeties,  Velocipedes, 
"es.  and  all  kinds  of  Boys'  Wagons,  Coasters,  etc. ;  China  Dinner 
a  Sets,  Cut  Glass  and  Novelties  for  Birth  Day  and  Souvenir 
5;  Games -Tennis  and  Croquet  Sets.  Best  Quality  Base  and 
H  Goods.    Mail  orders  have  special  attention. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS,' 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


lu  speaking  particularly  of  our  Ready-niade  stock,  we  tnaj-  reminil  ms- 
toniers  that  we  have  special  facilities  for  obtaining  the  best  qualities  aiiit 
the  ue  west  designs;  that,  iu  the  cutting  and  ninklng  up  of  our  garments,  vr 
exercise  particular  care  to  avoid  the  stiffness  and  awkwardness  of  appeai- 
iince  which  so  frequently  characterize  ready-made  clothing ;  that  all  no- 
ticeable patterns  are  limited  to  small  quantities,  and  that  we  endcsvar  to 
txciude  every  style,  fabric  untl  cut  which  can  he  easily  iuiilated  in  inferioi 
Ktades  of  goods. 

Evening  Dress  Saitsaiid  Ulsters,  ready-made,  for  all  seaiious,  always  in 
htock. 

Our  Funiisbing  Department  offers  a  most  complete  assorttnent  iii  that 
Hue,  including  the  proper  shade  and  trim  in  Gloves  for  different  occasiaBf 
— .Wlen,  Solly  &  Co.'s  Underwear,  and  the  best  makes  of  Waterproof  Coats. 

Samples  and  rules  for  self-measurement  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Our  location,  one  block  from  Madison  Square,  is  convenient  to  the  !««■]- 
itig  hotels,  and  easy  of  access  from  tlie  principal  railwaystationK  in  Mew 
V'ofk  and  vicinity. 


H.    J.    WHRR6N. 

.Matiurnclnrrr.  and  ft'holeMli  and  Rtrlail  Dmlcr  l»  alt  kinds  of 
OtNca  and  StlcuoMn  tIG  North  CoUeg*  SI..  MSHVILL£,  TENN. 


Wholesale    and   Retail    Grocer 

AND   Importer   of   Fine   Groceries. 

6oi  and  603  Chwch  St..  Nashviu^.  Tknn. 

VflND&RBILT    S+iIRT    CO.. 


srviJS" 
Iiress    Shirts  jJ 


UNDERWEAR 


ma  Of  mi*mtmt*i 


NUHVIUE.  TEm_ 


THOMPSON    «   KELLY. 

213N«rlhS«iinm«'S«rMt,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Dealers  in 

FASHIONABLE      DRESS     GOODS,     RICH     SILKS, 

MOUMIRG  GOODS,  PARIS  WRAPS.  BRIDAL  TROUSSEAUS. 

KID  GLOVES.  ^GLISH  HOSIERY. 

And   Housekeeping  j  Goods  of   Every   Description. 

MOURNING  GOODS  A  SPECIALTY. 


joe:     F".     OS:BOFeiM     8c 


O. 


FINE    TAILORING. 


339  North  Summer  Street. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


11  >;V^<:>x'l«:  F^lr-«»t:-C^lc5k«<%»%. 


CROTMERS  &  KORTH. 


246  rouRTH  Avenue. 


New  York, 


(BETWEEN  19th  AND  aoth  STREETS.] 


Have  in  Stock  the  Latest  Theologrical  and 
Miscellaneous  Books. 

A    Specialty     made    of    searching:     for 
"  Scarce  "  and  *'  Out  of  Print  "  Books. 

Have  on  hand  a  Good  Collection  of  Second- 
hand Theoloirical  Books. 

Catalogues  of  Second-hand  Boods  issued 
Bi-monthly. 

Books  not  in  Stock  obtained  at  Short  No- 
tice. 

Books  Imported  to  Order. 


Binding  of  Books  to  Order  a  Spe  .alty. 

Books  of  Devotion,  Private  and  Euchar- 
istic,  kept  in  Stock. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  Selection 
of  Books  for  Sunday  School  Libraries. 

Catechisms  and   Reward   Cards   for   thr 
Sunday  School. 

Oxford  and  London  Teachers'  Bibles  in 
all  the  Different  Styles  of  Binding. 

Also  have  the  above  with  Apocrypha. 


A  Liberal  Discount  Given  to  the  Clergy  and  Students. 


All  Orders  attended  to  with  Care  and  forwarded  with  Promptness. 


l^fAXWELL  HOUSE. 

Nashville,  Tenn., 


Centrally  located.     Rates   I2.50  to  I5.00 
|ier  day. 

W.  K.  Black,  Mg'r. 


DEAD  FINISHED 

Collars  and  Cuffs  Will  not  Crack. 

Produced  only  by 

McEwKN's  Stkam  Laundry, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

John  O.  King,  Agent  for  Sewanee. 


QUINTf=VRD    JONES, 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Men  s  Hats,  Shirts,  Underwear,  Neckwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Handker- 
chiefs, Hosiery,  Gloves,  Suspenders,  Umbrellas  and  Mackintoshes. 


R.   B.   LEES.   n.D..   D.D.S.. 

D&NTIST, 

NASllVllXn.  T'ENN. 
SUNDHY  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

r.i;Ni:siSTo  RKVKI.ATION."     15  cents. 

•Sorxi)  WORDS."     10  cents. 

•SIFFICIKNTLY  INSTRrCTKD."     ?occiit>- 

PRAYER  BOOK  REVISION  CHART.    $1.  CONFIRMATION  TRACTS. 

A.  I),  is^g.  i5^.>,  i>v*.  i'*'t.  i'v..>,  i7Vi.  is.>.».  '•  Why  Not  Confirm?"     1  cciil. 

DEVOTIONAL  BOOK.  CONTROVERSIAU    10  cents. 

n.ty  by  iv.iy.  ■    ,*i.  'Was   St.    I*ctcr   Bishop  of  Rome?" 

lu  :«!>ovi-  by  tht  Ri:v    C.VMnni.i.  1'".\ik.  I).I>  .  can  be  ha<l  of 

r»KANI>  KAPIDS,  MICH. 


|>JASHVILLE'S   HATTER, 

W.  M.  W.M.roN.  JK.. 


r.lRTER-M.VGILL  nARI)W.\RE  f(l., 

Itn]K>rtcrs  and  Jobber.**  of 


.'.i  N.Chtrry  Mrttt         !      Hardware,    CuUery    and     Guns, 
iMni!:!])'.  Hals,  l-ine  Shirt*,  and  Neckwear   i  Railroad,  Mining,  Mill  and  Farm  Supplies. 
i.^nsre^t  \Unx^.    lliyh  t'.ia.le  (mxmIs  only  Market  and  7th  SU..  CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 


f\.    FRf\NK   6c   CO., 

\vV\Ll.  1>AI>I:R,  PICTURriS.  PIC'llJRr.  rRA,Ht:S 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS.   ETC, 


.\  «.«»Ml'I.i:ri-  I.INb  01    .VKTI^Ts    MATKRIAI.S  WIIJ.   Hi:  AI)1>KI)  IN  FKBRIARV 


NO.  4.07   CHURCH  STREET.  BERRY    BLOCK.  NASHVILLE.  TCNN. 


S.    O.   MBRRIUL   GOMPf=lNY, 

EMBLEMS  TtND  SOCIETY  GOODS. 


Send  for  instructions  on  fitting  spectacles.    Send  your  watches  for 
repairs,  and  call  yourself. 


MAXWSU.  HOUSE  OOltNBIt. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
NEW  HOTEL. 


Fttst-CUsB  in  all  Its  Depanmema.     Cuisine  and  Service  equal  tc  Ine  best 
New  York  Hotels.      Rates,  S3.00  to  Ss-oo  per  day. 


C.  D.  COLLINS  &  C0.«  Proprietors. 

flRTISTIG  mms  and  ORGrtNS. 

LOW     PKICBS     AND     EASY    TERMS. 


CHOICE      PIANOS      TO      RENT. 


ROBERT  L.  LOUD, 

StS  K.  Samamr  StrMt  MJISHIflLLi.  TEHII. 


H.  N.  WELTON. 

MERCHANT     TAILOR, 

314  Cherry  St.  oppotitt  fmdtrbilt  law  Building.  HUSHVIUE.  TEMH. 


L£t  me  nuke  ^^our  next  suit  or  trousers.    We  also  do  repair  work. 


niversity  of  the.  South, 


LENDER  the  joint  control  of  fourteen  dioceees  of  the  Protcsiuit  Hpts^ 
)    copal  Church. 

Situated  half  %vay  between  Xash\*ille  and  Chattanoogm,  on  the  Cmnber- 
hind  Plateau.  2250  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  work  of  the  University  continues  through  the  sommer  months. 
and  the  long  vacation  is  given  in  the  winter. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  Academic  Department  are  entirelT  electiTe. 
and  the  character  of  extrancB  EXasuxaTIONS  varies  with  the  aereraZ 
courses. 

Tin-:  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT,  organized  in  twelve  distisct 
So!:o.">!s,  pn.^N'ides  courses  of  studies  for  the  degrees  of  B.  Lt^  K  S^  C  E-, 
H.  A.«  und  M.  A. 

THE  THEOLOGICVL  DEPARTMENT,  organiied  in  six  Schools.  » 
un.lv  r  t!ie  control  of  the  Southern  Bishops  of  the  ProtestAst  Epxdecpial 
C'uir,"!i,  »::id  confers  upon  its  graduates  the  title  "GradnAte  ia  I>:v::r:iT." 
and  i:;>.^:i  t'.iose  who  take  this  special  honor  course  the  degree  of  &  D. 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  organized  ia  eight  Sc!i«?'j^  Se«r=* 
its  session  in  Mjovh  and  closes  in  August,  providing  a  thorcj^ji  c^r^rrse 
of  study,  extending  over  three  years,  in  the  science  of  Mediciae,  !eaiIiiL£ 
up  10  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Every  catc  has  been  taken  to  szAke  tie  st.:^  £jr-i 
in  i!i:s  department  exc:ptior:aIly  h:gb_  Meiical  stadeats  Are  eatitl-e^i  t; 
all  i'.:e  privileges  of  the  .'.cideiaic  Depvinaieat. 

THE  LAW  rKFARTMENT  wi'^  opca  :a  March,  :5c5.  ^--  ^ortiirr- 
l.ir?  see  serJinte  advertiseaieat  ia  the  5i^\"izw. 

A  SPECIAL    BrSISESS  COrRSE   la  FiaAace  aal  Ecv-araiy  is  tct- 
vided  :Vr  stu.leats  a.":  vrlsaia^  t?  s'-ziy  :'>r  d*<.:ees.     This  crar' 
over  t\%o  ^'e.L^5  Aad  i.^viacts  the  *taieat5  of  B  r-rk-keeTiar.  Crsiau 
Law.  BjakiE*:.  FoliticAl  Science,  etc 

THE     SEWANEE     GR.Or>rAR     SCH'>   L     -rr^ro-i*    '.    s     -  r 

For  iaroTBiAtira  ad  ire** 

THE  REV.  THOS.  F.  GAILOR.  S.T.D., 


22f  NORTH  CHERRY  STRErr,  NMSHVILLE,  TEHH., 

flflTT&R»«^  MEN'S  FURNISHER, 

riNE  NECKWEAR,  HOSIERY,  HANDKERCHIEFS,  ETC, 

E.  &  W.  and  GERMAN  IMPORTED  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS, 

LYON'S  UMBRELLAS, 
STETSON'S  and  ROELOF*S  CELEBRATED  SOFT  and  STIFF  HATS. 

Proprietor  of  The  McEwen  Shirt  Factory. 

Shirts  made  to  order.    Should  you  need  anything'  in  my  line  order  through  John 
KxNo,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

«/.  Jungermann.  J.  U,  Rust 

JUNGERMHNN  5  CO.. 

40d     PUBUO     SQUARE, 

ille. 


Complete  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  First-Qass  Groceries. 
Fine  bakery — supplying  Bread,  Rolls  and  Cakes. 

Mail  and  Telegraph  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Take  pleasure  in  filling  orders  for  goods  in  other  lines  to  accommodate 
orr  patrons. 

W.  M.  ROWE>N, 


234  Korih  Cherry  Street  KMSH¥ILLE,  TEKH. 

G.  f\.   LITTBRBR  6c  CO.. 

DEAI,ERS  IN 

IMPLEMENTS    AND    FIELD    SEEDS, 

WAGONS,    BUGGIES    AND    CARTS, 

1 16  and  118  N.  Market  St.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Phillips  &  5umm  ManiitaGturino  Co., 

NrtSHVILLE,  TENN., 

Headquarters  for  Agate  Stoves  and  Ranges,  Tinware,  Japanned- 
ware,  Stoneware,  Woodenware,  Hollow-ware,  Queensware, 
Glassware,  Lamp  Goods,  Wire  Goods,  Plated  Ware.  In  short, 
everything  needed  in  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry  and  dairy. 


RflNGUM    ROOT    LINIMtNT. 

THE  KING  or  PAIN. 


Cures  quickly  uiid    permanently   Bruises,    Swellings. 
Hurts.  Wounds,  Sprains,  Sores,  Aches.  Etc. 


The   Best   Remedy   in  the   World   for 
Ailments  of  Man  or  Beast. 

SPURbOGK,  NEflb   6c  Cc 

NASHVILLE,  TENNRSSeE. 


HLBERT  B.  THyEL. 

PUBLtSHER  illlD  DEALER  IN 

LAW  BOOKS  AND  LEGAL  STATIONEl 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
309MARKETST.  NASHVILLE,  TENfi/A 


SOL.  FRHNKLHND  &  CO.. 
The,  BrtRoniN  Dry  Goods  'House;  ' 

or  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 
All  goods  warranted  strictly  as  represented  oi;  money  refund* 

J.    W.     ^FeA.ID. 

Manufacturer  .ind  Dealer  in   Eieclrical   Instruments  and  Supplies, 

3iB  N.  MARKET  STREET.  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 
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THE  REVEREND  CHARLES  WOLFE. 

ONE  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  our  fin  de  siicle  liter- 
ature is  the  zeal  its  votaries  display  in  endeavoring 
to  rehabilitate  fallen  celebrities,  to  cast  down  popular  idols, 
and  to  advance  forgotten  worthies  to  a  place  on  the  rolls  of 
fame.  This  fact  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  very  hu- 
man desire  to  say  some  new  thing,  partly  by  the  prevalence 
in  all  domains  of  investigation  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  historical  method.  Since  historians  and  economists 
and  natural  scientists  and  critics  have  been  compelled,  in 
their  own  parlance,  to  go  to  the  sources,  it  is  no  matter  for 
wonder  that  they  have  dragged  up  some  very  queer  fish  in 
their  nets,  even  though  at  times,  like  the  fisherman  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  they  have  hauled  to  shore  an  imprisoned  genius. 
It  is  comforting  to  think,  however,  that  the  next  generation 
will  have  full  opportunity  to  do  what  it  likes  with  the  catches 
of  its  predecessor,  and  that  it  can  even  fish  up  those  spoils 
of  our  ancestors  which  the  present  generation  has  been 
pleased  to  recommit  to  the  devouring  ocean.  Nor,  to  drop 
our  metaphor,  should  it  be  forgotten  that  both  literature  and 
science  have  frequently  profited  by  these  rehabilitations,  and 
dethronements,  and  discoveries.  Not  all  investigators  are 
actuated  by  self-seeking  motives  and  desire  of  notoriety,  and 
where  researches  are  conducted  with  honest  intentions,  truth 
is  likely  to  emerge.  So,  to  take  a  recent  example,  in  a  late 
number  of  The  Quarterly  Review^  (July,  1892),  there  is  a  re- 
habilitation of  Pope's  old  enemy,  Theobald,  the  commentator, 
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which  will  go  far  to  atone  for  a  century  and  a  half  of  unjust 
depreciation  and  abuse;  and  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  the 
world  that  the  genius  of  Mommsen  should  have  cleared 
the  way  for  Caesar's  praises  by  dealing  a  death  blow  to  the 
long-maintained  reputation  of  that  coryphaeus  of  conserv- 
ative bigotry,  the  younger  Cato. 

The  application  of  the  above  remarks  to  the  subject  of 
the  following  sketch  is,  perhaps,  suflBciently  obvious.  So  few 
readers  know  anything  about  the  Reverend  Charles  Wolfe 
that  the  critic  who  makes  an  appeal  in  his  favor,  even  to  a 
limited  audience,  runs  great  risk  of  being  accused  of  self- 
seeking  and  a  desire  to  foist  a  mere  nobody  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  a  long-suffering  public.  It  is  true  that  in  Ward*s 
"English  Poets'*  Wolfe  is  allowed  a  modest  place  between 
Moore  and  Lamb,  that  Professor  Palgrave  twice  g^ves  him  a 
hearing  in  "The  Golden  Treasury,*'  and  that  he  was  once 
the  subject  of  a  biography  that  ran  through  at  least  eight 
English  editions  and  one  American.  It  is  true  also  that 
ever>'  school  boy  learns  to  recite  his  "Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore.'*  But  it  is  equally  true  that  many  a  reader  who  is 
familiar  with  the  famous  ode  has  forgotten  that  Wolfe  wrote 
it,  or  that  he  ever  wrote  anything  else,  or  that  he  lived  a  life 
worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance.  There  is,  then,  some 
little  danger  that  this  essay  may  be  deemed  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation, but  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent mind  when  he  has  finished  it. 

Charles  Wolfe  has  often  been  called,  even  by  those  who 
profess  to  know  something  about  him,  a  one-poem  poet. 
This  is  imjust  to  him,  as  will  shortly  be  shown.  It  is,  of 
course,  when  the  matter  is  viewed  in  the  right  light,  no 
small  thing  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  a  one-poem  poet.  The 
Pyes  and  the  Sliadwells  have  no  such  honor,  even  though 
they  wore  the  laurel  in  their  lifetimes,  for  they  live  only  in 
the  verses  of  the  Byrons  and  the  Drjdens.  The  Pomfrets, 
the  Akensides,  the  Dan\'ins,  and  the  Beatties  have  no  such 
honor,  even  though  their  volumes  were  once  read  and  are 
still  to  be  found  on  our  shelves,  for  they  live  only  in  histories 
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of  literature  and  in  comprehensive  anthologies;  in  the  schol- 
ar's memory,  not  in  the  people's  hearts.  Even  poets  of  high 
aims  and  not  inconsiderable  powers  can  often  claim  no  higher 
honor.  Many  well-read  persons  know  Samuel  Daniel  only 
by  his  sonnet  beginning  **  Care-charmer  Sleep,"  and  Michael 
Drayton  only  by  his  "Battle  of  Agincourt"  and  by  his  per- 
fect (and  disputed)  sonnet  entitled  by  Mr.  Palgrave  "Love's 
Farewell."  Joshua  Sylvester  would  be  as  forgotten  How  as 
the  DuBartas  he  once  translated  had  he  not  in  a  fortunate 
moment  composed  the  sonnet  beginning 

Were  I  as  base  as  is  the  lowly  plain, 

and  Robert  Southey  himself  would  be  kept  with  difficulty 
among  the  British  poets  had  he  not  written  a  few  short  po- 
ems like  "The  Battle  of  Blenheim"  and  those  exquisite 
verses  on  his  library.  These  latter  bards  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  one-poem  poets,  and  yet  they  are  hardly  typical 
representatives  of  the  class  because  their  best-known  poems 
are  not  exactly  common  property  like  Allan  Cunningham's 

•    A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea. 

But  side  by  side  with  a  proper  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  expression,  a  one-poem  poet,  runs  an  improper  con- 
ception of  it.  Many  people  think  that  it  means  a  man  who, 
with  no  special  poetical  powers  or  proclivities,  has  by  a 
lucky  accident  or  in  an  unwonted  moment  of  inspiration 
dashed  oflF  a  few  verses  which  for  some  reason  or  other  strike 
the  popular  heart.  Or  else  they  think  that  it  means  a  would- 
be  poet  who  has  written  volumes  of  worthless  trash,  but  who 
has  succeeded  in  writing  one  good  poem  on  much  the  same 
principle  that  an  inexperienced  sportsman  will  at  last  bring 
down  a  bird  if  he  fires  point  blank  at  the  flock  often  enough. 
That  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  conception  cannot  be 
denied.  Many  delightful  and  some  exquisite  pieces  of  society 
verse  have  been  written  by  men  whom  not  even  their  inti- 
mates suspected  of  dallying  with  the  muse.  Then,  again, 
nothing  short  of  special  inspiration  for  the  moment  can  ex- 
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plain  the  existence  of  such  a  poem  as  Blanco  White's  fine  son- 
net on  Night.  And  the  often-quoted  lines  of  Mrs.  Barbauld> 
beginning, 

Life,  I  know  not  what  thou  art, 

certainly  seem  to  belong  to  the  category  of  one  hit  for  many 
misses.  Nevertheless  there  is  much  injustice  in  applying 
promiscuously  this  popular  conception  of  a  one-poem  poet. 
Often  the  one  poem  which  has  touched  the  public  heart  rep- 
resents the  perfect  flower  of  a  genuine,  if  gentle  and  unob- 
trusive, poetical  nature.  Often  untoward  circumstances  or 
premature  death  have  made  the  one  poem  serve  rather  as  a 
sign  of  arrested  poetical  development  than  as  the  sporadic 
achievement  of  a  nature  lacking  balance  and  homogeneity. 
Often,  too,  special  reasons  operate  to  make  a  poem  popular 
while  better  work  of  the  same  poet  lies  hid  from  all  save  a 
few  sympathetic  eyes.  This  is  to  some  extent  the  case  with 
Wolfe,  and  it  has  happened  with  greater  poets.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing was  long  known  mainly  by  a  few  poems,  including  "The 
Pied  Piper,"  which  his  public  could  readily  understand,  but 
like  all  great  poets,  he  was  enabled  to  conjquer  in  the  end 
and,  fortunately,  before  he  died.  It  is  time,  however,  to  pass 
to  a  consideration  of  the  full  life,  in  one  sense,  and  scanty 
work  of  the  poet  Wolfe,  and  this  may  be  done  by  first  re- 
counting the  materials  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  rely. 

During  his  short  life  Wolfe  published  nothing  of  his  own 
accord,  and  we  are  therefore  forced  to  depend  both  for  his 
literary  work  and  for  the  facts  of  his  life  on  the  volume  of 
his  remains  published  shortly  after  his  death  by  his  college 
friend,  the  Reverend  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  John  A.  Rus^ 
sell,  M.A.  This  work  had  gone  through  eight  editions  by 
1842,  in  spite  of  which  fact  the  author  of  the  short  sketch  of 
Wolfe  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  is  plainly  right  in 
calling  it  one  of  the  dullest  biographies  ever  written.  Its 
popularity  is  partly  accounted  for  by  its  prevailing  tone  of 
dull  religiosity,  a  tone  which  never  failed  to  charm  our  Eng- 
lish and  American  grandfathers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
volumes  of  sermons  and  godly  biographies  that  still  cumber 
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our  book-shelves  and  the  stalls  of  second-hand  book  dealers; 
but  the  charm  of  Wolfe's  verses  and  letters  and  the  still 
greater  charm  of  his  life  must  also  have  influenced  to  no 
slight  extent  the  Archdeacon's  readers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
his  book,  although  on  all  occasions  dull,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions inaccurate,  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  lover  and  stu- 
dent of  Wolfe.  One  American  edition  is  known  to  the  pres- 
ent writer,  viz. :  that  published  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in 
1828,  taken  probably  from  the  second  English  edition  of  1826. 
It  was  introduced  to  the  American  public  by  a  prefatory  note 
signed  with  the  initials  **G.  W.  D.",  a  thin  disguise  of  the 
name  of  the  then  Professor  of  Oratory  and  Belles-Lettres  in 
Washington  (now  Trinity)  College,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
New  Jersey,  George  Washington  Doane.^ 

A  glance  at  Poole's  "Index"  will  show  that  during  the 
second  quarter  of  this  century  Wolfe  was  of  some  interest  to 
magazine  writers,  however  little  he  may  have  appealed  to 
them  during  the  last  quarter.  Only  one  article  need  be  cited 
here — the  excellent  sketch  by  one  of  the  poet's  college  mates 
which  appeared  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  No- 
vember, 1842.  Brief  references  to  Wolfe  will,  of  course,  be 
found  in  memoirs  of  the  time  like  Medwin's  "Conversations 
with  Lord  Byron,"  in  histories  of  literature,  and  in  antholo- 
gies like  Ward's  "English  Poets" — to  which  last  repository 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  contributes  one  of  his  exasperatingly 
short  and  professional  notices.  Perhaps  the  only  recent  ref- 
erence that  needs  comment  is  the  delightfully  sympathetic 
note  which  Professor  Palgrave  added  to  the  revised  edition 
(1891)  of  his  "Golden  Treasurj-" — a  note  which  will  be 
given  hereafter,  and  which,  together  with  the  fact  that 
Wolfe's  "Mary"  was  one  of  the  few  additions  Mr.  Palgrave 
allowed  himself  to  make  in  1883,  shows  that  the  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford  has  come  more  and  more 
to  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  little  known  poet  whose  life 
we  are  now  to  consider  after  so  long  a  preamble. 

'  The  Bishop's  son  and  biographer  seems  to  know  nothing  of  this  pub- 
lication. 


I     ^ 
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Charles  Wolfe  was  the  youngest  son  of  Theobald  Wolfe, 
Esquire,  of  Blackhall,  County  Kildare,  his  mother's  maiden 
name  being  Lombard.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  four- 
teenth of  December,  1791.  His  family  on  his  father's  side 
had  been  distinguished  in  both  the  military  and  judicial  an- 
nals of  his  country ;  on  his  mother's  it  was  connected  with 
the  Church  to  which  he  was  destined  to  give  his  life.  It  is 
interesting  to  think  that  the  warrior  qualities  of  the  hero  of 
Quebec,  as  well  as  his  love  for  poetry,  may  have  some  remote 
connection  with  the  poetical  genius  which  has  given  us  one 
of  the  finest  battle  lyrics  in  the  language;  but  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  first  the  boy  had  a 
passion  for  martial  poetry — especially  for  the  odes  of  Camp- 
bell. 

Mr.  Theobald  Wolfe  dying  while  Charles  was  still  very 
young,  the  family  moved  to  England  where  they  resided  for 
some  years.     There  the  boy  was  sent  to  school  in  Bath,  but 
even  then  his  health  was  delicate  and  his  education  much 
interrupted,  facts  which  do  not  seem  to  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  his  friends  to  the  possibility  that  boarding  school  life  may 
be  bad  for  young  and  delicate  boys  any  more  than  similar 
facts  have  done  in  many  a  recorded  case  besides  that  of  Shel- 
ley.    The  year  1802  was  probably  spent  in  enforced  idleness, 
but  as  soon  as  his  health  was  restored,  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  a  Dr.  Evans,  in  Salisbury,  from  which  he  was 
removed  in  1805  and  sent  as  a  boarder  to  Winchester  school, 
then  under  a  Mr.  Richards.     Here  he  displayed  proficiency 
in   the   classics  and    showed   his    poetic    powers    in    good 
Greek    and    Latin    verses  —  an    exercise   which,   whatever 
may  be  thought  of  it  in  our  practical  countrj^,  has  certainly 
proved  of   ser\-ice  to  more  than   one  English    poet.     The 
excellence  of  his  character  is  vouched  for  by  the  following 
quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  his  sister  to  his  biogra- 
pher:— 

He  never  received  even  a  slight  punishment  or  reprimand  at  any  school 
to  which  he  ever  went ;  and  in  nearly  twelve  years  that  he  was  under  my 
mother's  care,  I  cannot  recollect  that  he  ever  acted  contrary-  to  her  wishes. 
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or  caused  her  a  moment's  pain,  except  parting  with  her  when  he  went  to 
school.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  told  you  that  he  had,  when  a  boy, 
a  wish  to  enter  the  army,  which  was  acquired  by  being  in  the  way  of  mili- 
tary scenes;^  but,  when  he  found  that  it  would  give  his  mother  pain,  he 
totally  gave  up  the  idea,  which  I  am  sure,  all  his  life,  he  thanked  God  that 
he  had  done. 

In  1808  the  family  returned  to  Ireland  and  the  next  year 
Wolfe,  although  hardly  prepared  for  such  a  step,  entered  the 
University  of  Dublin.  As  at  Winchester,  he  soon  made 
warm  friends  among  both  his  tutors  and  his  classmates,  espe- 
cially endearing  himself  to  his  future  biographer,  to  young 
Hercules  Henry  Graves,  son  of  the  professor  of  divinity, 
who  seems  to  have  been  as  much  beloved  by  his  fellows, 
though  for  diflferent  reasons,  as  Charles  Skinner  Matthews 
was  by  Byron  and  Hobhouse,  and  to  the  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Meath,  Mr.  Dickenson.  His  classical  attainments  were  at 
once  recognized,  and  he  was  also  awarded  a  prize  early  in 
his  career  for  an  English  poem  entitled,  "  Jugurtha  Incarce- 
ratus."  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  some  doubts 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  dates  which  Dr. 
Russell  assigns  to  Wolfe's  poems.  This  very  poem  on  Jugur- 
tha  may  be  considered  creditable  to  a  youth  of  eighteen  who 
has  just  entered  college,  it  is  hardly  worth  notice  if  it  dates 
from  the  year  of  his  graduation.  It  makes  some  difference, 
too,  whether  the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore"  was  an  early 
college  poem,  or  whether  it  was  the  last  poem  its  author 
wrote.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  much  definite  informa- 
tion, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Wolfe's  verses  are  extremely 
scanty,  we  shall  hereafter  be  warranted,  perhaps,  in  passing 
over  the  question  of  dates  and  in  confining  our  attention  to 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  respective  poems. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  college  year  Wolfe  lost  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.     The  loss  preyed  heav- 

'  Wolfe  can  hardly  have  been  in  the  way  of  any  military  scenes  except 
some  local  militia  preparations  to  repel  Napoleon's  contemplated  invasion 
similar  to  those  so  graphically  described  in  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  charming 
novel,  "  The  Trumpet  Major."  This  further  proof  of  his  early  attachment 
to  war  and  its  accompaniments  is  noteworthy. 
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ily  upon  him,  but  he  went  back  to  his  studies  for  relief. 
Like  most  boys  of  poetical  temperament,  he  neglected  the 
sciences  so  long  as  his  own  education  was  in  question,  yet 
he  showed  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition  when  he  under- 
took their  study  in  order  to  help  on  a  backward  friend. 
Having  been  thus  indirectly  led  to  conquer  his  prejudices,  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  new  work  sufficiently  to  gain  an  im- 
portant prize  at  an  examination  based  mainly  on  scientific 
subjects.  Shortly  after  this  succesw,  he  was  compelled  by 
pecuniary  necessities  to  accept  a  college  tutorship,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  in  so  thorough  a  manner  as  to  inter- 
fere with  his  own  advancement. 

In  due  time,  however,  he  obtained  a  scholarship  and  be- 
came a  resident  in  college.  Other  avenues  of  distinction 
were  then  opened  to  him  by  his  election  to  the  remarkable 
Historical  Society  of  Trinity  College.  To  an  American  stu- 
dent, accustomed  to  the  literary  and  Greek  letter  societies 
with  which  even  our  smaller  colleges  are  honeycombed,  some 
account  of  this  society  will  be  both  interesting  and  surpris- 
ing. Our  own  faculties  occasionally  have  trouble  with  stu- 
dent societies,  but  as  a  rule  these  organizations  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  self-government,  and  rarely  clash  with  the 
larger  machinerj'  of  the  university.  Wlien,  however,  in 
1770,  some  students  of  Trinity  College  established  a  literary 
and  historical  society  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  supplement- 
ing the  courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the  college  authori- 
ties, the  innovation  was  looked  upon  by  these  latter  in  no 
favorable  light.  But  the  society  flourished,  perhaps,  some- 
what in  consequence  of  this  disfavor,  and  soon  its  medals  and 
honors  were  more  coveted  than  those  of  the  college  itself. 
Disputes  went  on  until,  in  1794,  the  society  consented  to  re- 
ceive a  charter,  l  y  which  step  it  lost  the  encouraging  pres- 
ence of  those  graduate  members  who  had  entered  professional 
life  in  Dublin.  It  continued,  however,  to  flourish  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1815,  when  the  college  determined  to  impose  new  re- 
strictions. Then  it  was  resolved  to  disband,  but  this  was  not 
done  before  a  manly  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  faculty. 
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The  fifth  and  last  name  attached  to  this  document  was  that 
of  Charles  Wolfe.^ 

Although  Wolfe,  as  a  rule,  shunned  notoriety,  he  seems  to 
have  made  full  use  of  the  Historical  Society  to  bring  out  his 
not  inconsiderable  talents  as  an  orator  and  essayist.  His 
poems,  too,  most  of  which  were  written  during  his  college 
residence,  were  submitted  to  the  same  audience.  He  won 
medals  and  applause  and  was  early  promoted  to  what  was 
regarded  as  a  great  po&t*  of  honor,  the  presidency,  which  car- 
ried with  it  the  duty  of  "opening  the  sessions,  after  the 
summer  recess,  with  a  speech  from  the  chair."  Dr.  Russell 
has  preserved  fragments  of  the  address  Wolfe  delivered  on 
this  occasion ;  and  although  they  are  not  free  from  the  defects 
that  time  out  of  mind  have  characterized  college  oratory, 
nevertheless  they  repay  perusal  and  give  one  a  high  respect 
for  the  young  man's  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  famous  Plunkett  had  previously  filled  the 
office  of  president. 

Apart  fi-om  his  connection  with  the  society,  Wolfe's  college 
life  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  interesting  or  satisfactory;  but 
this  may  be  largely  due  to  the  scrappy  way  in  which  the  Arch- 
deacon preferred  to  write  his  biography.  He  wrote  poems 
which  shall  receive  separate  discussion  hereafter,  he  took  his 
degree  (B.A.,  1814),  and  he  proved  himself  a  delightful  com- 
panion to  his  friends.  But  he  had  what  his  biographer 
mildly  calls  a  "facility"  of  disposition  which  a  more  strenu- 
ous modem  might  be  justified  in  denominating  easy-going 
laziness.  He  allowed  loafers  to  prevent  him  from  studying, 
and  was  only  too  eager  to  amuse  them  by  the  \avacity  of  his 
spirits  and  his  truly  Irish  talent  for  music  and  song.  Even 
when  he  had  no  visitors,  he  was  seldom  able  to  play  the  stu- 
dent. He  was  rarely  known  to  read  a  boo!  through  whether 
it  were  a  treatise  on  philosophy  or  a  romance.  He  would 
begin  following  out  some  theory  of  his  own  or  constructing 
his  own  air-castles  and  forget  his  author  completely.     What 

*  Sec  the  above  mentioned  article  on  Wolfe  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  November,  1842. 
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he  did  read,  however,  he  retained  and  his  desultory  informa- 
tion seems  to  have  been  considerable.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  when  his  friends  urged  him  to  apply  for  a  fellow- 
ship,  his  vacillation  and  lack  of  application  to  his  studies 
should  have  irritated  them.  There  were  other  reasons  for 
his  conduct,  however,  than  are  to  be  found  in  his  facile  dis- 
position. The  statute  forbidding  fellows  to  marry  had  lately 
been  revived  and  Wolfe  had  recently  been  thinking  more 
about  a  certain  young  lady  than  the  parents  of  the  damsel 
thought  good  for  either  of  them.  Dr.  Russell  gives  no  names 
and  refers  very  casually  to  this  episode,  but  he  lets  us  under- 
stand that  Wolfe's  passion  was  a  serious  one  and  that  the 
rejection  of  his  suit,  which  was  never  formally  made,  pressed 
heavily  upon  him.  He  leaves  room,  however,  for  a  reader  to 
grow  somewhat  indignant  at  Wolfe's  supineness,  for  the  girl 
herself  seems  to  have  been  touched,  and  means  have  been 
found  since  the  world  began  to  soften  or  to  outwit  obdurate 
parents.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Wolfe  had  his  passion  and  that 
passion  has  left  its  mark  on  at  least  two  delightful  poems. 
The  affair  had  also  the  indirect  effect  of  kindling  a  calmer 
passion  in  Wolfe's  breast — a  passion  for  the  beauty  of  exter- 
nal nature.  For  many  years  he  had  been  cooped  up  in  Dub- 
lin, rarely  taking  a  short  walk  into  the  surrounding  country. 
His  sweetheart's  family  resided,  however,  "in  the  most  pic- 
turesque part  of  the  county  of  Dublin,"  and  in  his  frequent 
visits  to  them,  Wolfe  came  under  the  spell  which  few  true 
poets  escape.  He  subsequently  made  expeditions  to  such 
romantic  spots  as  Lough  Bray,  in  the  northern  part  of 
County  Wicklow,  and  he  recorded  both  in  verse  and  prose 
his  new  and  powerful  sensations  of  delight. 

Wolfe  graduated  B.A.,  as  has  been  seen,  in  1814;  he  was 
ordained  deacon  in  November,  181 7.  In  the  interim  he  had 
had  his  love  affair  and  had  written  most,  if  not  all,  of  his 
poetry.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  disappointment  in  love 
or  his  profound  grief  at  the  death  of  his  friend  Graves  had 
any  effect  upon  his  determination  to  take  orders.  He  had 
long  been  deeply  religious  and  his  mind  had  for  some  time 
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been  set  on  entering  the  Church.  Perhaps,  however,  the  two 
shocks  he  suflfered  may  have  aroused  him  from  his  constitu- 
tional lethargy,  for  which  his  feeble  health  must  be  held 
partly  accountable,  and  shown  him  the  necessity  of  putting 
forth  his  powers  in  some  worthy  work.  Certain  it  is  that 
from  the  date  of  his  ordination  to  the  complete  breaking 
down  of  his  health,  he  must  be  charged  rather  with  overtax- 
ing his  strength  than  with  wasting  it.  It  took  no  little 
strength  to  break  away  as  he  did,  one  month  after  he  had 
been  ordained,  from  the  pleasant  society  of  his  college  to  the 
solitude  of  an  obscure  curacy  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  How 
he  bore  the  change  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  his  letters.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Wolfe's 
letters  are  always  straightforward  and  interesting,  and  that  it 
is  a  pity  that  more  of  them  have  not  been  preserved. 

Bai^i^yci^og,  Tyrone,  Dec  ii,  1817. 
My  Dear : 

I  am  now  sitting  by  myself,  opposite  my  turf-fire,  with  my  Bible  be- 
side me,  in  the  only  furnished  room  of  the  Glebe  House,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  frost  and  snow,  and  by  a  set  of  people  with  whom  I  am  totally 
nnacquainted,  except  a  disbanded  artilleryman,  his  wife  and  two  children^ 
¥rtio  attend  me,  the  church  warden  and  clerk  of  the  parish.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, conceive  that  I  repine;  I  rather  congratulate  myself  on  my  situation; 
however,  I  am  beginning  rather  poetically  than  historically,  and  at  once  hur- 
rying you  "in  medias  res."  Alas!  what  could  bring  Horace  into  my  head 
here  ?    Well,  I  arrived  at  Auchnacloy,  without  an  adventure,  on  Saturday,  at 

half-past  eleven ;  posted  from  thence  to  the  Glebe  House  of  Mr.  S ,  a  fine 

large  mansion,  situated  in  a  wild,  bleak  country,  alternately  mountain  and 
bog.  ....  On  Sunday  I  arrived  at  this  place,  where  I  opened  my  ca- 
reer by  reading  prayers Comparatively  happy  should  I  be  if  I 

cc^ld  continue  the  hermit  of  B[allyclog] ;  but  I  am  not  doomed  to  such 
seclusion. 

The  last  sentence  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  his  perma- 
nent curacy  was  to  be  at  Castle  Caiilfield,  not  far  from  Bally- 
clog.  Thither  he  shortly  repaired  in  time  to  officiate  on 
Christmas-day,  and  then  went  on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Dr. 
Meredith,  rector  of  Ardtrea.  Writing  thence  to  one  of  his 
"gang,"  as  he  styled  his  college  mates,  he  recalled  with  re- 
gret his  Ballyclog  hermitage. 

I  am  now  in  a  country  far  superior,  both  in  cultivation  and  society,  to 
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that  which  is  my  ultimate  destination.  I  am  surrounded  by  g^randees, 
who  count  their  incomes  by  thousands,  and  by  clergymen  innumerable; 
however,  I  have  kept  out  of  their  reach;  I  have  preferred  my  turf-fire,  my 
books,  and  the  memory  of  the  friends  I  have  left,  to  all  the  society  that 

Tyrone  can  furnish — with  one  bright  exception.    At  M *8  I  am  indeed 

every  way  at  home,  I  am  at  home  in  friendship  and  hospitality,  in  science 
and  literature,  in  our  common  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  topics  of 
religion. 

Next  month  finds  him  once  more  at  his  parish,  and  he 
writes: — 

I  am  again  the  weather-beaten  curate.  I  have  trudged  roads,  forded 
bogs,  braved  snow  and  rain,  become  umpire  between  the  living,  have 
counselled  the  sick,  administered  to  the  dying,  and  to>morrow  shall  bury 
the  dead. 

Then  he  goes  back  to  Ballyclog  for  a  while,  visits  Dublin, 
and  finally  in  July  makes  a  permanent  settlement  in  Castle 
Caulfield,  the  principal  village  of  the  parish  of  Donough- 
more.     His  account  of  his  removal  is  humorous: — 

One  wagon  contained  my  whole  fortune  and  family  (with  the  exception 
of  a  cow,  which  was  driven  alongside  of  the  wagon),  and  its  contents  were 
two  large  trunks,  a  bed  and  its  appendages;  and  on  the  top  of  these,  which 
were  piled  up  so  as  to  make  a  very  commanding  appearance,  sat  a  woman 
(my  future  housekeeper)  and  her  three  children,  and  by  their  side  stood  a 
calf  of  three  weeks  old,  which  has  lately  become  an  inmate  in  my  family. 

In  his  new  charge  Wolfe  labored  zealously  and  successfully. 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists  formed  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation; but  he  won  first  their  respect  and  finally  their  love, 
although  they  were  very  suspicious  of  him  at  the  outset. 
He  had  no  equals  to  associate  with,  and  he  therefore  gave 
up  iieariy  all  his  time  to  parochial  work,  especially  to  his 
Sunday-school.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  manners 
with  the  plain  fanners  and  laborers,  talking  to  them  famil- 
iarly with  his  hand  on  their  shoulders  and  his  eyes  searching 
theirs.  His  sermons,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens 
Dr.  Russell  has  preserved,  were  practical  and  free  from  af- 
fectation, so  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  communi- 
cants soon  exceeded  the  original  number  of  his  congfregation, 
or  that  he  could  get  ;^i40  voted  for  a  school  with  the  senti- 
ment, "Long  life  to  you,  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  long  may  you  reign 
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over  usy  And  his  health  seemed  to  thrive  under  all  his  la- 
bors and  he  wrote  that  he  had  never  been  **so  free  from  even 
the  aflfectation  of  a  cough." 

Meanwhile  he  did  not  forget  his  friends  in  Dublin,  and 
once  at  least  he  paid  them  a  visit.  Perhaps  at  this  time 
he  took  priest's  orders.  On  his  return  he  was  subjected  to 
an  unpleasant  accident  which  he  described  to  a  correspond- 
ent in  the  following  humorous  way: — 

You  may  remember  the  blunder  that  was  said  to  have  been  committed 
by  a  certain  historian  who  had  related  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Bo- 
hemia :  do  not,  however,  suspect  me  of  the  same  ignorance  of  geography, 
when  I  inform  you,  that  in  my  voyage  from  Dublin  to  Castle  Caulfield,  I 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Monaghan:  until  then  I  had  always 
thought  it  an  inland  county;  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  half  the 
country,  between  this  place  and  Ardee,  was  under  water.  The  fact  is,  a 
river  had  overflowed  the  road,  so  as  to  render  the  bank  undistinguishable, 
and  the  wheel  went  down;  another  step  would  have  upset  us  altogether; 
and  in  a  few  days  you  n^ight  have  seen  me  in  the  Newry  paper.  As  it 
was,  it  cost  me  a  raw  hour  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  before 
we  were  able  to  weigh  anchor  again. 

But  he  was  soon  to  have  greater  trials  than  this.  The 
typhus  fever  began  to  rage  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  his 
own  parish  did  not  escape.  He  was  always  conscientious  in 
visiting  the  sick,  and  now  that  duty  became  doubly  pressing. 
He  exposed  himself  on  all  occasions  and  disregarded  even 
the  meagre  comforts  of  life  he  had  hitherto  known.  With 
his  naturally  delicate  constitution  there  could  be  only  one  re- 
sult— consumption.  Dr.  Russell,  in  describing  this  period, 
neglects  an  opportunity  for  effective  treatment  of  a  wonder- 
fully touching  episode;  but  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  re- 
cently done  the  subject  justice  in  "Robert  Elsmere."  One 
cannot  help  speculating  whether  she  thought  of  Wolfe  while 
she  was  writing. 

Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  his  friends  Wolfe  per- 
sisted in  what  he  thought  to  be  his  plain  duty.  At  last  Dr. 
Russell  grew  so  alarmed  at  the  reports  which  reached  him 
that  he  set  out  from  Dublin  determined  to  bring  his  friend  to 
his  senses.  He  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  Wolfe  to  sus- 
pend his  work  for  a  season,  and  then  hurried  him  oflf  to  Ed- 
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inburgh  to  consult  a  celebrated  physician.  This  was  in  May, 
182 1.  On  his  journey  Wolfe  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  dep- 
utation from  the  Irish  Tract  Society,  who  were  going  to  Ed- 
inburgh to  hold  an  important  meeting,  and  at  their  request 
he  delivered  a  short  address  in  which  he  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  Irish  genius.  Returning  to  his  parish,  he  re- 
ceived a  welcome  not  unlike,  we  may  imagine,  that  given  an 
old  Irish  chieftain  on  his  return  from  a  successful  raid.  In 
the  words  of  his  biographer. 

As  he  quickly  passed  by,  all  the  poor  people  and  children  ran  out  to 
their  cabin  doors  to  welcome  him,  with  looks  and  expressions  of  the  most 
ardent  afiection,  and  with  all  that  wild  devotion  of  gratitude  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Many  fell  upon  their  knees  invoking 
blessings  upon  him;  and  long  after  they  were  out  of  hearing,  they  re- 
mained in  the  same  attitude,  showing  by  their  gestures  that  they  were 
still  offering  up  prayers  for  him ;  and  some  even  followed  the  carriage  a 
long  distance,  making  the  most  anxious  inquiries  about  his  health. 

But  although  his  heart  must  have  been  cheered  at  this  re- 
ception, his  increasing  weakness  forced  him  away  to  Dublin, 
where  he  could  have  more  comforts  than  in  a  cottage  which 
could  leave  the  following  picture  on  the  memory  of  a  vis- 
itor:— 

A  few  straggling  rush-bottomed  chairs,  piled  up  with  his  books,  a  small 
rickety  table  before  the  fire-place,  covered  with  parish  memoranda,  and 
two  trunks  containing  all  his  papers — serving  at  the  same  time  to  cover 
the  broken  parts  of  the  floor — constituted  all  the  furniture  of  his  sitting- 
room.  The  mouldy  walls  of  the  closet  in  which  he  slept  were  hanging 
with  loose  folds  of  damp  paper;  and  between  this  wretched  cell  and  his 
parlor  was  the  kitchen,  which  was  occupied  by  the  disbanded  soldier,  his 
wife,  and  their  numerous  brood  of  children,  who  had  migrated  with  him 
from  his  first  quarters,  and  seemed  now  in  full  possession  of  the  whole 
concern,  entertaining  him  merely  as  a  lodger,  and  usurping  the  entire  dis- 
posal of  his  small  plot  of  ground,  as  the  absolute  lords  of  the  soil. 

But  Dublin,  where  he  became  the  ** victim  of  leeches  and 
blisters,*'  could  not  help  him,  for  he  worried  over  the  condi- 
tion in  which  his  parish  was  left,  fearing  lest  his  **poor  flock 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  careless,  worldly  minded 
pastor."  At  last  the  physicians  forced  him  to  tender  his  res- 
ignation to  the  Primate  who,  knowing  his  man's  worth,  hesi- 
tated to  accept  it,  and  urged  the  appointment  of  a  substitute. 
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So  poor  Wolfe  passed  his  time  in  a  state  of  anxious  incerti- 
tude, and  his  letters  reflect  his  sorrows  and  fears,  but  at  the 
same  time  his  manly  spirit  of  resignation.  Finally  it  was 
determined  to  send  him  to  the  south  of  France ;  but  violent 
gales  twice  beat  back  his  ship  to  Holyhead  and  he  was  so 
much  exhausted  that  he  had  to  abandon  his  plans  and  to 
spend  the  winter  of  1821-22  near  Exeter.  From  this  place 
he  continued  to  write  pathetic  letters  to  his  friends,  praising 
the  devotion  of  his  sisters  and  of  the  clergyman  in  whose 
house  he  was  living,  regretting  that  he  should  have  accepted 
the  curacy  of  Armagh  with  its  many  duties,  sending  mes- 
sages of  love  to  those  who  had  been  kind  to  him,  and  con- 
cluding always  with  some  utterance  of  heartfelt  piety.  In 
the  summer  of  1822  he  returned  to  his  "poor  Ireland*'  and 
spent  some  time  with  friends  in  and  near  Dublin.  His  cough 
continuing  violent,  he  was  again  ordered  to  Bourdeaux. 
This  time  he  succeeded  in  reaching  his  haven,  though  not 
without  a  storm.  He  wrote  home  that  he  should  have  en- 
joyed sailing  up  the  Garonne,  the  noblest  and  grandest  river 
he  ever  beheld,  had  it  not  been  the  Lord's  day,  which  he 
would  gladly  have  spent  in  another  way.  But  he  was  not 
destined  to  spend  many  more  on  earth.  He  returned  from 
Bourdeaux  in  less  than  a  month,  and  the  apparent  improve- 
ment in  his  health  was  only  deceptive.  Both  his  spirits  and 
his  strength  ^began  visibly  to  flag.  He  was  removed  to  the 
Cove  of  Cork  (now  Queenstown)  for  the  winter.  Dr.  Russell 
and  his  favorite  sister  accompanying  him;  and  there  he  died 
on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  1823,  ^^  ^^^  thirty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

On  the  day  before  he  died  his  physician  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  him  that  his  end  was  very  near,  at  the  same  tijne 
expressing  the  belief  that  his  mind  had  been  so  raised  above 
the  world  that  he  could  bear  the  news  with  calmness.  "Yes, 
sir,"  he  replied,  "I  trust  that  I  have  been  learning  to  live 
above  the  world."  Then  he  spoke  a  few  words  on  the  rea- 
sonableness of  his  hopes,  and  seeing  that  those  present  were 
impressed,  he  continued  for  an  hour  "in  such  a  convincing. 
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aflfecting,  and  solemn  strain  ....  that  the  physician,  on  re- 
tiring to  the  adjoining  room,  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  in 
tears,  exclaiming,  *  There  is  something  superhuman  about 
that  man;  it  is  astonishing  to  see  such  a  mind  in  a  body  so 
wasted;  such  mental  vigor  in  a  poor  frame  dropping  into 
the  grave.'" 

If  one  searches  Wolfe's  portrait  (his  biographer  is  very 
chary  of  personal  details)  one  finds  in  the  plain  but  attractive 
face  indications  of  the  good  nature,  the  humor,  and  the 
sprightliness  that  characterized  the  man;  but  one  looks  in 
vain  for  any  indication  of  superhuman  strength.  Yet  as  one 
studies  his  correspondence  and  reads  between  the  lines  of  his 
biography,  one  becomes  convinced  that  underneath  the  easy 
demeanor  of  the  desultory  student  and  hail-fellow-well-met 
companion  lay  powers  and  emotions  which  could  at  times  ex- 
press themselves  in  noble  and  elevating  verse,  at  times  in  the 
devotion  to  duty  which  displayed  itself  in  the  fever  stricken 
huts  of  Tyrone.  So  near  akin  in  their  origin  are  the  forces 
which  go  to  make  the  poet  and  the  martyr.  But  as  Wolfe's 
great  poem,  and  not  his  heroic  life  and  pathetic  death,  has 
made  his  name  live  among  men,  it  is  time  to  conclude  this 
paper  with  a  short  discussion  of  his  literary  remains. 

It  is  probable  that  all  Wolfe's  poems  were  written  before 
he  left  Dublin  in  1817;  but,  as  has  been  stated,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  order  in  which  they  wore  composed. 
Two  prize  poems  on  sacred  subjects  and  two  essays  in  Latin 
verse  may  be  unhesitatingly  classed  as  jtivaiilia^  and  we 
then  have  thirteen  poems,  aggregating  820  lines,  on  which 
to  base  his  poetic  fame.  A  small  amount  surely,  about  half 
the  meagre  product  of  Collins's  exquisite  genius  and  consid- 
erably less  than  half  the  product  of  that  other  bard  who 
"never  spoke  out,"  Thomas  Gray.  But  as  no  one  who  reads 
Collins  and  Gray  dreams  of  denying  that  they  are  true  poets, 
so  no  one  will  dream  of  denying  Wolfe's  claim  to  the  title  if 
his  slight  work  be  properly  weighed.  The  question  will  arise, 
however,  why  he  was  content  to  leave  so  little  behind,  and 
the  answer  will  be  as  difficult  to  give  as  in  the  case  of  Collins 
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or  Gray.  After  he  took  his  curacy  he  doubtless  had  little 
time  "to  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse,"  but  his  un- 
productiveness during  his  college  life  must  be  set  down  to 
other  causes,  constitutional  lethargy  being  perhaps  the  chief. 
Whether  he  would  have  developed  his  powers  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  must  also  remain  a  matter  of  doubt, 
but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  his  best  work  was 
also  his  latest,  which  means  that  he  was  developing,  and 
there  is  also  reason  to  say  with  Mr.  Palgrave: — "Wolfe  re- 
sembled Keats,  not  only  in  his  early  death  by  consumption 
and  the  fluent  freshness  of  his  poetical  style,  but  in  beauty 
of  character:  brave,  tender,  energetic,  unselfish,  modest.  Is  it 
fanciful  to  find  some  reflex  of  these  qualities  in  the  Burial  and 
Mary?  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  .  .  .  *'  Is  it  fanci- 
ful, we  may  ask  on  our  own  account,  to  believe  that  out  of  these 
qualities  an  original  and  delightful,  if  not  great,  poet  would 
have  been  evolved,  had  not  diser.se  and  death  intervened? 

The  prize  poem  on  Jugurtha's  imprisonment  has  been  re- 
ferred to  already,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  its  composi- 
tion has  been  intimated.  If  it  is  to  be  assigned  to  his  twenty- 
second  year,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  feeble  performance 
containing  a  few  passable  lines.  It  is  in  blank  verse,  a 
measure  which  Wolfe  tried  only  three  times,  but  in  which  he 
made  perceptible  improvement  under  Wordsworth's  influ- 
ence. The  "Battle  of  Busaco,"  which  celebrated  in  rather 
barren  heroic  couplets  Wellington's  victory  over  the  French 
on  September  26th,  1810,  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
composed  shortly  after  that  event.     The  couplet — 

Who  hung  on  British  Moore  in  his  retreat, 
And  purchased  dear  experience  by  defeat — 

is  quoted  to  show  Wolfe's  early  interest  in  the  subject  of  his 
most  famous  poem.  The  war  in  Spain  also  gave  birth  to  a 
spirited  song  to  the  air  "Viva  el  Rey  Fernando,"  which 
Wolfe  had  no  sooner  heard,  than  he  commenced  singing  it 
over  and  over  and  fitting  English  words  to  it.  There  is  an 
unpremeditated  music  in  the  following  stanza: — 
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Her  standard  o*er  us  arching 

Is  burning  red  and  far; 
The  soul  of  Spain  is  marching 

In  thunders  to  the  war. — 
l/ook  round  your  lovely  Spain, 
And  say,  shall  Gaul  remain? — 

To  this  period  are  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  the  verses  en- 
titled "Patriotism/'  which,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
.them,  are  eminently  creditable  to  Wolfe's  heart.  Ireland 
has  had  many  loving  sons,  but  none  who  more  truly  and 
passionately  adored  her  than  did  Wolfe.  For  this  reason  the 
following  apostrophe  is  as  moving  to-day  as  it  doubtless  was 
Xo  the  undergraduates  who  first  heard  it  recited: — 

O  Erin!  O  my  mother!  I  will  love  thee! 
Whether  upon  thy  green,  Atlantic  throne, 
Thou  sitt*st  august,  majestic,  and  sublime; 
^  Or  on  thy  empire's  last  remaining  fragment, 

Bendest  forlorn,  dejected  and  forsaken, — 
Thy  smiles,  thy  tears,  thy  blessings,  and  thy  woes, 
Thy  glory  and  thy  infamy,  be  mine ! 

The  same  love  for  Ireland  breathes  through  the  irregular 
verses  entitled  **A  Birthday  Poem,"  the  date  of  which  is 
hard  to  determine.      These  verses  show    the   influence    ^ 
Scott  and  afford  little  that  is  quotable.     The  **  fluent  fre^V^' 
ness"  of  which  Mr.  Palgrave  speaks  is,  however,  visible     ^* 
the  lines: — 

There  she  dwells — my  Erin's  maid — 

In  her  charming  native  shade; 

I  have  placed  my  stamp  upon  her, 

Erin's  radiant  brow  of  honor; 

Spirits  lambent — heart  that 's  glowing — 

Mind  that's  rich,  and  soul  o'erflowing; 

She  moves  with  her  bounding  mountain  grace, 

And  the  light  of  her  heart  is  in  her  face. 

Erin  is  also  the  motive  force  in  the  Moore-like  verses  " 
a  Friend,"  and  the  song  beginning — 

O  my  love  has  an  eye  of  the  softest  blue 

could  hardly  have  been  written  by  any  one  except  an  a 
mirer  of  the  genial  Irish   poet  whom  posterity  has  becr^ 
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treating  with  unnecessary  harshness  of  late.  There  is  little , 
however,  in  these  poems  to  detain  us,  but  they  bring  us  nat- 
urally to  the  tiny  group  of  love  songs  inspired  by  Wolfe's 
unfortunate  passion  and  dear  to  all  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
be  acquainted  with  them. 

The  first  of  these  songs  (if  Dr.  Russell's  order  be  followed) 
was  composed  to  accompany  Wolfe's  favorite  Irish  air, 
"Gramachree."  He  had  never  heard  any  words  fitted  to  it 
that  seemed  to  him  appropriate,  and  at  the  desire  of  a  friend 
he  composed  the  following  stanzas,  which  njay  well  bear  the 
name  Mr.  Palgrave  has  given  them: — 

MARY. 

If  I  had  thought  thou  could'st  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  could*st  mortal  be; 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past, 

That  time  would  e*er  be  o*er. 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last. 

And  thou  should*st  smile  no  more. 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  'twill  smile  again ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  vain ! 
But  when  I  speak — thou  dost  not  say, 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid. 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may. 

Sweet  Mary!  thou  art  dead! 

If  thou  would'st  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold,  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  corse  I  have 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave — 

And  I  am  now  alone ! 

I  do  not  think  where'er  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  hear 

In  thinking  too  of  thee : 


I 
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Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne*er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore ! 

It  is  difficult  to  praise  this  poem  too  highly.  If  Shelley 
thought  the  "Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore"  a  rough  sketch  of 
Campbell's,  would  he  have  called  this  a  rough  sketch  of 
Bums'?  Rough  it  is,  perhaps,  especially  in  its  too  frequent 
use  of  such  abbreviations  as  "e'er"  and  "e'en,"  but  if  any 
song  in  the  language  has  the  "lyrical  cry"  or  the  note  of 
"piercing  pathos,"  this  surely  has.  The  last  four  lines  may 
be  Wordsworthian,  but  they  recall  Wordsworth  at  his  best, 
and  they  deserve  to  live  as  long  as  English  poetry  shall 
delight  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  men. 

Another  song  of  some  merit,  of  which  only  one  stanza  can 
be  given,  was  also  written  by  request,  and  probably  dates 
from  the  rejection  of  his  suit.     It  begins: — 

Go,  forget  me — why  should  sorrow 

0*er  that  brow  a  shadow  fling  ? 
Go,  forget  me— and  to-morrow 

Brightly  smile  and  sweetly  sing. 
Smile — though  I  shall  not  be  near  thee ; 

Sing — though  I  shall  never  hear  thee ; 
May  thy  soul  with  pleasure  shine 

Lasting  as  the  gloom  of  mine. 

Passing  over  the  not  remarkable  stanzas  entitled  "The 
Frailty  of  Beauty,"  we  come  to  the  song  which  Mr.  Gosse 
has  chosen  "as  a  favorable  specimen  of  Wolfe's  ordinary 
style" — a  style  which  he  describes  as  full  of  ardor,  but  which 
he  hardly  does  justice  to.  It  is  connected  with  the  awaken- 
ing to  the  beauties  of  nature  which  the  poet  experienced 
along  with  his  awakening  to  love. 

O  say  not  that  my  heart  is  cold 

To  aught  that  once  could  warm  it — 
That  Nature's  form  so  dear  of  old 

No  more  has  power  to  charm  it ; 
Or  that  th*  ungenerous  world  can  chill 

One  glow  of  fond  emotion 
For  those  who  made  it  dearer  still 

And  shared  my  wild  devotion. 
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Still  oft  those  solemn  scenes  I  view 

In  rapt  and  dreamy  sadness ; 
Oft  look  on  those  who  lov*d  them  too 

With  fancy's  idle  gladness ; 
Again  I  long'd  to  view  the  light 

In  Nature's  features  glowing; 
Again  to  tread  the  mountain's  height 

And  taste  the  soul's  o'erflowing. 

Stem  Duty  rose,  and  frowning  flung 

His  leaden  chain  around  me ; 
With  iron  look  and  sullen  tongue 

He  mutter'd  as  he  bound  me — 
"  The  mountain  breeze,  the  boundless  heaven, 

Unfit  for  toil  the  creature ; 
These  for  the  free  alone  are  given, — 

But  what  have  slaves  with  Nature." 

The  influence  of  Moore,  which  is  again  seen  in  these 
touching  stanzas,  is  paralleled  by  the  influence  of  Words- 
'worth,  which  is  recognized  in  a  blank- verse  poem  written 
under  the  stress  of  much  the  same  feelings  and  entitled 
**  Lough  Bray,'*  the  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  the  ro- 
mantic spot  in  County  Wicklow,  which  Wolfe  once  visited. 
This  poem  has  merits  which  suggest  the  possibility  of 
Wolfe's  development  as  a  serious,  meditative  poet  had  his 
life  been  spared.  The  three  best  lines  are  contained  in  a 
parenthesis,  which  Wordsworth  could  hardly  have  written,  to 
judge  from  their  matter,  but  which  he  might  well  have 
-written,  to  judge  from  their  form: — 

for  on  this  heart 


Has  beauteous  Nature  seldom  smiled,  and  scarce 
A  casual  wind  has  blown  the  veil  aside, 
And  shewn  me  her  immortal  lineaments. 

We  now  come  to  the  famous  ode  which  has  a  curious  his- 
tory. It  was  first  published  with  the  initials  "C.  W."  ap- 
pended, in  an  obscure  Irish  newspaper.  The  Newry  Telegraphy 
sometime  during  the  year  181 7.  The  poem  was  obtained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  friend  of  Wolfe's,  the  author 
knowing  nothing  of  the  aflfair.  It  became  popular  at  once, 
and  was  copied,  without  the  initials,  into  most  of  the  London 
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journals  where  it  commanded  the  attention  of  Lord  Byron 
who  transcribed  it  and  sent  it  to  his  sister.  Medwin  heard 
Byron  and  Shelley  discussing  one  day  the  best  recent  lyrics, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  saw  Byron  go  out  and 
return  with  a  magazine  from  which  he  read  Wolfe's  ode, 
pronouncing  it  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  best  poem  of  the 
kind  that  the  age  had  produced.  In  some  way  the  blun- 
dering captain  took  it  into  his  head  that  Byron  was  palming 
oflf  one  of  his  own  compositions,  and  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  well  known  "Conversations,**  he  stated  his  belief.  Hav- 
ing received  ample  proofs  of  Wolfe's  authorship,  he  retracted 
his  statement  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book.  But  so 
fine  a  poem  could  not  go  unclaimed,  and  it  was  attributed  to 
several  popular  poets  and  many  village  bards.  One  Durham 
wit  forged  a  letter  which  made  a  certain  horse-doctor,  named 
Marshall,  pose  as  the  author.  Others  claimed  it  for  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Barnard,  but  this  mistake  was  cleared  up  by  showing 
that    the    reverend   gentleman    had   only    written    "verses 

occasioned  by  the  death  of  Capt.  ,  9th  Regiment  of 

Dragoons,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo."  Even  as 
late  as  1841,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster,  named  Mackintosh,  de- 
siring, perhaps,  to  imitate  Macpherson,  now  that  both  Dr. 
Johnson  and  his  stick  were  out  of  the  way,  claimed  the  poem 
and  imposed  on  several  gentlemen  who  ought  to  have  known 
better.  He  was  finally  forced  to  confess  his  lie,  and  then  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  thoroughly  investigated  the  question 
and  settled  Wolfe's  authorship  once  for  all. 

The  date  at  which  the  ode  was  written  is  obscure,  as  has 
been  stated ;  but  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'SuUivan,  Wolfe's 
collegemate,  gives  an  authentic  account  of  the  manner  of  its 
composition.  Wolfe  entered  his  friend's  room  one  night  and 
found  him  reading  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1808. 
Mr.  O'Sullivan  began  to  read  aloud  a  description  of  tlie  battle 
of  Conmna  to  which  Wolfe  listened  attentively.  Then  the 
two  went  for  a  walk,  Wolfe  remaining  very  silent  until  they 
were  nearly  home,  when  he  turned  to  his  companion  and  re- 
peated the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  ode  as  we  have  them. 
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His  friend  praised  them  highly  and  encouraged  him  to  com- 
plete the  poem,  thus  deserving  the  thanks  of  millions  of 
readers.^ 

It  would  be,  of  course,  superfluous  to  quote  here  so  well 
known  a  poem.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  as  it  is 
now  printed,  it  shows  several  variations  from  the  copy  in 
Wolfe's  handwriting  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  For  example  the  line  in  the  seventh  stanza 
running. 

That  the  foe  was  suUenly  firing, 

seems  originally  to  have  stood. 

That  the  foe  was  suddenly  firing. 

The  innovation  has,  nevertheless,  commended  itself  by  long 
usage,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  from  considerations 
both  of  style  and  matter. 

It  would  be  just  as  superfluous  to  praise  a  poem  which  has 
never  since  the  day  it  was  published  failed  to  delight  and 
elevate  the  hearts  of  men.  As  Mr.  Gosse  well  says,  it  is 
"pre-eminent  for  simplicity,  patriotic  fervor,  and  manly 
pathos.*'  There  is  nothing  in  it,  perhaps,  that  has  the  subtle 
charm  to  be  found  in  the  last  four  lines  of  the  "Stanzas  to 
Mary,"  but  subtle  charm  rarely  renders  a  poem  popular. 
None  of  Wolfe's  work,  for  example,  has  the  purity  that  marks 
the  verses  of  his  companion  in  harsh  fate  and  scanty  outflow- 
ing of  genius,  William  Collins,  but  although  Collins  is  a  far 
gfreater  poet,  nothing  that  he  wrote  will  ever  be  as  popular  as 
Wolfe's  one  poem.  But  whether  Wolfe  satisfies  the  rigorous 
critic  or  not,  his  name  will  constantly  recur  when  we  think 

'See  Dublin  University  Magazine^  November,  1842.  It  maybe  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Gosse  is  clearly  right  in  denying  that  Wolfe  "  paraphrased 
very  closely"  the  report  in  the  Annual  Register,  The  account  of  Sir  John 
Moore*s  death  there  given  is  certainly  "  quite  bald  and  commonplace,  and 
the  poet  has  supplied  all  the  salient  points  out  of  his  own  imagination." 
Nevertheless  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  newspaper  paragraph 
did  suggest  the  inception  of  a  poem  on  a  subject  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  previously  attracted  Wolfe. 
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of  Collins,  and  even  when  we  think  of  Keats.     And  what  a 
fate  that  is,  to  be  thought  of  along  with  Keats! 

Of  Wolfe's  prose  little  need  be  said.  The  three  college 
essays,  the  two  speeches,  the  fragmentary  thoughts  and  the 
fifteen  sermons  collected  by  his  biographer,  are  all  commend- 
able in  a  degree,  but  they  will  never  be  read.  As  we  have 
said,  the  sermons  have  the  merit  of  being  free  from  affecta- 
tion and  they  may,  perhaps,  be  recommended  in  place  of 
many  modern  volumes  of  religious  discourses.  The  piety 
that  inspired  them  was  vital,  and  if  they  are  not  works  of 
art,  this  is  no  sign  that  they  did  not  produce  their  due  effects 
upon  the  parishioners  of  Castle  Caulfield.  The  straightfor- 
ward charm  of  the  letters  has  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon. 
But  after  all  it  is  the  man  Wolfe  that  we  come  back  to  with 
most  satisfaction,  and  with  the  memory  of  his  noble  life  and 
death  present  with  us,  we  may  well  lay  down  the  pen. 


ENGLISH    PHILOLOGY    AND    ENGLISH    LITERA- 
TURE  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

IN  submitting  the  following  paper  to  the  consideration  of 
scholars  and  teachers,  I  wish  most  earnestly  to  disclaim 
any  purpose  to  reflect  offensively  upon  modes  of  study  or 
instruction  in  English  that  may  be  sanctioned  in  American 
universities.  No  unkindly  feeling  inspires  me ;  my  aims  are 
broad  and  catholic;  it  is  "the  individual"  that  "withers"  and 
the  theme  that  "is  more  and  more."  Nor  do  I  wish  to  as- 
sume the  garb  of  Sir  Oracle,  or  to  don  the  mantle  of  the 
prophet.  Rational  and  scientific  criticism  of  my  views,  how- 
ever adverse,  is  not  deprecated;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  cordially 
solicited. 

I  lay  down  this  comprehensive  but  explicit  proposition, 
that  in  the  greater  number  of  American  universities  in  which 
the  study  of  the  English  language  maintains  a  recognized 
place,  the  methods  by  which  the  subject  is  taught  and  incul- 
cated are  seriously  if  not  fatally  antagonistic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aesthetic  sense,  artistic  form,  or  stylistic  grace.  The 
originating  cause  of  that  notable  absence  of  literary  acquire- 
ment or  literary  faculty,  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  our  American  university  instruction,  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor 
difficult  to  explain.  When,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
study  of  our  mother  speech  began  no  longer  to  hide  its  di- 
minished head,  when  the  Renaissance  of  English,  in  the 
fullness  of  time  and  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  succeeded  the 
Renaissance  of  the  classical  tongues,  it  affected  in  the  main, 
and  continues  principally  to  affect,  but  one  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  relates.  In  other  words,  the  revival  was  upon 
an  almost  exclusively  philological  basis.  The  brilliant  re- 
sults of  comparative  investigation  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  grammatical  structure  by  German  philologies  and  their 
English  imitators,  and  magnificent  achievements  have  been 
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wrought  in  that  direction,  not  in  Europe  alone,  but  in  J 
ica,  especially  by  such  scholars  as  have  been  monlded  and 
fashioned  by  German  environment.     It  is  a  labor  of  sapcr- 
erogation  to  refer  to  the  work  accomplished  in  this  still  ex- 
panding field  by  Lounsbury,  Cook,  Hunt,  March,  Garnet::, 
Bright,  Harrison,  Kent,  and  Primer,  whose  praise,  to  modify 
the  apostolic  eulog>',  is  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  philologists. 
No  one  is  in  more  genuine  accord  with  their  attitude  than  the 
writer,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  the  legitimate  and  symmetrical 
broadening  of  their  sphere  of  activity' ;   no  one  has  toiled 
more  assiduously  to  keep  himself  in  line  with  the  advance  of 
this  science,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  our  own  countrj-.     The 
evils  which   this  paper   deprecates,   and  against  which   it 
is  designed,  in  the  broad  and  impersonal  sense  already  indi- 
cated, to  be  a  protest,  do  not  find  their  origin  or  their  in- 
spiration in  philological  study  contemplated  merely  as  such, 
nor  in  philolog>'  when  restrained  within  limits  that  render  it 
harmonious  and  symmetrical  in  its  relations  to  the  other  culture 
forces.     I  reiterate  my  expression  of  attachment  to  the  pur- 
suit of  philolog>'  in  its  rational  sphere.     I  utter  my  warning 
against  the  subordination  and  repression  of  the  literary  sense 
by  the  exclusive  devotion  to  a  hard  verbal  discipline,  a  cold, 
fastidious  exegesis  of  language,  which  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  university  training  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  reference  especially  to  conspicuous  and  leading  cen- 
tres of  culture,  not  to  that  great  and  growing  multitude  of 
nominal  colleges  and  universities  which  no  man  can  number. 
These  do  not  enter  into  the  estimate,  as  their  influence  upon 
the  ** stream  of  culture  tendency"  is  scarcely  discernible. 
To  be  more  specific,  I  will  candidly  admit  that  I  have 
especially  before  my  mind's  eye  those  leading  institutions 
which,  in  large  measure,  fix  and  determine  the  acad- 
emic type  throughout  this  country'.  In  nearly  all  Ameri- 
can universities  of  the  character  and  grade  represented  by 
those  just  indicated,  the  study  of  English  literature  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  holds  no  recognized  place.  Harvard 
should  be  especially  noted  in  the  list  of  exceptions;  long 
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may  it  continue  to  merit  this  honorable  and  rare  pre-emi- 
nence! 

To  illustrate  this  almost  exclusively  philological  tendency, 
one  need  only  glance  superficially  over  the  publications  of 
the  Modem  Language  Association  and  note  that  portion  of 
the  volumes  assigned  to  English.  It  is  an  unbroken  series  of 
philological  minutiae,  phonetic  analysis,  dialectic  investiga- 
tion, stressed  or  distressed  vowels,  characteristics  of  Pope's 
rhymes,  laws  of  alliteration,  etc.  I  may  remark  in  passing 
that  nearly  all  the  essays  upon  dialectic  peculiarities,  such  as 
those  of  Virginia  or  Tennessee,  have  stamped  upon  their 
face,  the  condemnation  of  narrow  and  restricted  investiga- 
tion, which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  broad  and  com- 
parative methods  of  a  rational  philology. 

The  preponderance  of  philological  teaching  is  not  the 
only  charge  that  must  be  brought  against  our  universities. 
Numbers  of  the  alleged  dialectic  forms  of  Tennessee,  for 
example,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  in  other  and  dis- 
tant sections  of  the  South  from  the  dawn  of  conscious  memory. 
The  observers  have  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  mistaken 
their  own  standpoint  for  the  dialectical  universe.  .'  .  . 
"the  rustic  murmur  of  their  bourg  for  the  great  wave  that 
echoes  round  the  world.*'  It  may  be  affirmed  in  addition  that 
such  literary  training  as  is  accomplished  in  the  typical  Amer- 
ican university  is  often  disfigured  or  marred  by  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  the  crochety  and  the  perverse.  At  times  it  descends 
to  a  degree  of  puling  sentimentality  such  as  might  be  looked 
for  in  the  essays  of  a  budding  schoolmiss  rather  than  in  the 
system  of  a  matured  university  instructor.  The  jejune  and 
feeble  endeavors  made  in  this  direction,  only  illustrate  more 
eflFectually  the  lack  of  literary  grasp,  perception,  and  acquire- 
ment that  marks  the  purely  philological  votary.  I  do  not 
think  I  render  myself  amenable  to  the  charge  of  exaggera- 
tion or  injustice  when  I  affirm  that  there  are  scarcely  two 
universities  in  America  in  which  a  comprehensive  catholic 
training  in  English  literature  is  attainable  or  possible;  such 
training  as  serves  to  develop  a  perception  of  beauty  of  form, 
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the  serene  and  tempered  grace  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  our 
own  Irving,  or  the  late  Henry  Reed.  Even  in  cases  in 
which  nature  has  supplied  .the  foundation  and  has  infused 
the  strong  propensity,  the  university  training  does  nothing  to 
nourish  or  kindle  it  into  objective  and  symmetrical  character. 
Its  tendency,  assuredly  without  design,  is  to  repress  or  stifle 
the  literary  sense  by  the  singular  perverseness  that  marks  its 
teaching.  In  how  many  American  universities  is  there  a 
severe  critical  and  exhilarating  study  of  "Lycidas,"  "II  Pen- 
seroso,''  and  its  co-mate;  of  Ward's  "English  Poets;"  of 
Mark  Pattison's  editions  of  Pope  and  of  Milton's  Sonnets;  of 
such  supreme  types  of  grace  and  form  as  "A  Dream  of  Fair 
Women,"  "  The  Palace  of  Art,"  or  that  sovereign  creation 
of  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  our  era,  "In  Memo- 
riam?" 

The  absence  of  literary  attainment  among  professed  phi- 
lologists is  to  be  deplored,  but  their  power  for  evil  would  be 
in  a  degree  neutralized  if  they  refrained  from  entering  into 
literary  spheres  except  in  the  capacity  of  learners  or  disciples. 
The  typical  English  style  of  the  modem  philologue  is  so 
pronounced  and  characteristic,  as  to  be  almost  worthy  of  the 
designation  and  rank  of  a  special  dialect.  It  may  be  that  in 
some  century  now  hidden  behind  a  cloud  of  ages,  it  will  fur- 
nish a  rich  and  suggestive  field  for  aspiring  investigators  of 
dialectic  survivals.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  elder  Re- 
naissance, at  least  in  its  Italian  phase,  was  a  supreme  love 
of  form  beauty,  in  art  as  in  language,  though  its  thought 
lavished  itself  upon  expression  in  an  ancient,  but  ancestral 
tongue.  This  feature  is  graphically  illustrated  in  Browning's 
poem,  "The  Bishop  orders  his  tomb  in  St.  Praxed's  Church," 
in  which  the  spirit  of  Bembo  and  Sadoletto  is  strikingly  ex- 
hibited. 

It  is  a  point  which  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  that  even  firom 
a  purely  philological  or  verbal  plane,  literary  exegesis  is  by 
no  means  destitute  of  fascination  and  of  charm.  The  vo- 
cabulary of  Wordsworth,  Browning,  and  Tennyson  is  the 
rarest  and  richest   of  philological  fields.     The  creative,  as 
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well  as  resuscitative  vigor  displayed  in  Tennyson's  word- 
hard  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  stimulating  phenom- 
ena in  the  strange  eventful  history  of  English  speech  since 
the  process  of  redintegration  and  reformation  that  marked 
the  "  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth;"  nor  has  the  chroni- 
cle of  our  tongue  exhibited  a  parallel  since  that  golden  day 
until  the  epoch  in  which  "Harold,"  *'The  Princess,"  **In 
Memoriam,"  and  the  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  were  added  to  the 
long  and  brilliant  procession  of  its  achievements.  Yet  con- 
siderations such  as  these  find  no  adequate  recognition  in  a 
scheme  of  instruction  in  which  the  organic  unity,  catho- 
licity, and  harmonious  relation  that  form  the  master-light 
of  all  pure  art  are  fastidiously  disregarded  and  remorselessly 
cast  out. 

It  may  be  demanded,  perhaps  not  without  reason  and 
equity,  that  I  should  illustrate  my  broad  and  comprehensive 
strictures  by  the  citation  of  special  instances  and  the  enumer- 
ation of  concrete  cases.  From  the  mere  perusal  of  univer- 
sity catalogues  or  programmes  one  cannot  always  infer  the 
real  condition  of  instruction  in  English  literature,  as  such 
publications  are,  from  their  very  nature,  more  or  less  mis- 
leading and  deceptive.  For  this  reason  I  have  not  availed 
myself  of  them.  My  conclusions  are,  in  the  main,  the  out- 
come of  patient  and  diligent  observation  in  a  variety  of  ca- 
pacities and  relations,  and  of  a  membership,  surviving  through 
eight  years,  in  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America. 
For  seven  seasons  I  was  in  charge  of  the  School  of  English 
in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  known  of  the  many 
summer  colleges  that  have  become  a  characteristic  feature 
of  our  educational  life  within  the  last  two  decades  of  its  his- 
tory. Numbers  of  those  with  whom  I  was  associated  in  the 
position  of  lecturer  were  graduates  of  leading  representative 
institutions  in  New  England  and  the  North.  My  facilities 
for  accurate  observation,  it  will  at  once  be  conceded,  were 
-well  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  trustworthy  and  conclusive 
results.  Lack  of  acquaintance  with  our  literature,  as  illus- 
trated in  its  sovereign  achievements,  was  the  normal  and 
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prevailing  condition.  Teachers,  university  and  collegiate 
professors,  were  in  liberal  measure  represented  in  my  daily 
audiences.  My  class  was  a  sort  of  miniature  world — an 
academic  microcosm — ^in  so  far  as  it  exhibited  and  portrayed 
the  true  and  indisputable  status  of  instruction  in  English  lit- 
erature in  American  universities  during  the  last  decades  of 
this  expiring  century. 

If  more  specific  allegation  be  demanded,  it  shall  not  be 
veiled  from  scrutiny  or  withdrawn  from  "the  pure  severity 
of  perfect  light.''  It  is  a  fact  of  which  I  have  personal 
knowledge,  that  young  men  of  rare  discrimination,  endowed 
with  aesthetic  susceptibility,  and  requiring  only  delicate 
guidance  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
ends  in  certain  phases  of  our  catholic  and  versatile  literature, 
have  withdrawn  in  despondency  and  in  despair  from  at  least 
one  illustrious  university  shrine,  where  literary  culture  or  as- 
piration is  not  only  unmet  and  uncheered  by  sympathy,  but 
is  scarcely  accorded  a  cold  and  chilling  toleration. 

During  my  own  student  life  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
I  cannot  recall,  in  my  course  of  instruction  in  Latin,  a  single 
shadow)'^  reminiscence  of  aesthetic  hint,  critical  suggestion, 
culture  flavor,  or  stylistic  inspiration.  It  was  a  mournful 
and  plaintive  round  of  local  relations  of  prepositions,  point 
reached  by  motion,  object  affected  by  an  action,  time  how 
long,  space  how  far,  the  distinction  between  sic  and  ila^  ergo 
and  igitur.  Of  argal  I  had  never  heard  a  dim  intimation  in 
those  dreary  and  nostalgic  days:  as  it  is  employed  by  both 
Shakspere  and  Tennyson,  I  infer  that  it  has  been  placed 
upon  the  Index  Elxpur gator  ins  of  the  philologists.  Nothing, 
save  my  early  home  environment  and  my  own  instinct,  pre- 
served me  from  chaos  and  disintegration.  I  survived  the  or- 
deal of  my  university  training  by  a  species  of  literary 
transcendentalism.  In  the  school  of  Greek  the  conditions 
were  more  auspicious,  as  the  instructor,  then  in  the  white 
flower  of  his  early  manhood,  was  endowed  with  a  supreme 
discernment  and  gift  of  illumination  which  age  has  not 
withered  and  even  philological  brilliance  has  not  eclipsed  or 
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supplanted.^  The  same  general  criticism  holds  good  in  large 
measure  of  advanced  instruction  in  our  principal  univer- 
sities in  the  Germanic  and  Romance  languages.  The  ex- 
clusively philological  method  does  not  wreak  its  thought  and 
aggressive  energy  upon  our  vernacular  alone. 

The  significant  fact  may  be  Jfurther  noted  that  in  all 
America  English  literary  study  has  no  recognized  and  ac- 
credited medium.  There  are  journals  and  journals  of 
philology,  its  most  finely  specialized  phases  have  their  means 
of  utterance,  yet  of  literature  it  may  be  said,  without  hyper- 
bole and  with  genuine  pathos,  that  "her  voice  is  not  heard," 
"there  is  no  speech  nor  language.''  If  by  some  inadvertence, 
or  by  a  mere  caprice  of  transient  magnanimity,  an  article  or 
essay  tainted  by  the  flavor  of  literary  culture  is  admitted 
into  the  dismal  precincts  of  a  professedly  philological  jour- 
nal, the  suspected  g^est  is  subjected  to  a  species  of  philo- 
logical quarantine,  the  danger  signal  is  hoisted,  and  the  or- 
thodox are  fervently  admonished  against  the  possibility  of 
impending  peril. 

The  views  set  forth  in  this  article  are  not  in  any  restrictive 
or  especial  sense  the  mere  opinions,  nor,  above  all,  the  mere 
whims  or  idiosyncrasies,  of  the  writer.  They  are  in  substan- 
tial accord  with  the  familiar  utterances  and  accepted  deliver- 
ances of  the  late  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Bryce,  and  especially  are  they  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
views  enunciated  and  accentuated  by  Dr.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie  in  his  address,  upon  the  22d  of  February,  1892,  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  that  stronghold  and  sanctuary  of 
philological  orthodoxy  and  conservatism.  It  is  perhaps  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  refer  to  the  monograph  of  Mr. 
Churton  Collins  upon  the  Study  of  English  Literature  at 
the  English  universities,  and  it  is  assuredly  the  saddest  of 
memories  and  most  ungenial  of  tasks  to  recall  the  example 


^  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Greek  lends  itself  much  more  gener- 
ously and  sympathetically  to  aesthetic  culture  than  Latin. 
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of  that  marvelous  historical  scholar,  so  recently  gone  into 
the  world  of  light,  whose  massive  energy  and  catholic  range 
of  knowledge  were  almost  completely  sacrificed  to  a  narrow, 
whimsical,  intolerant,  and  remorseless  philological  pedantry. 
For  the  evils  which  this  paper  deplores,  and  against  which 
it  is  intended  to  serve  both  as  a  warning  and  a  protest, 
I  can  indicate  no  direct  or  immediate  remedy.  The  reform 
must  come  as  the  result  of  precept  and  example,  not  by 
spasmodic  or  convulsive  effort,  but  as  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven  cometh,"  without  "observation"  or  outward  show. 
That  the  reaction  will  manifest  itself  I  doubt  not,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  much  evil  will  be  wrought  before  the  in- 
coming of  that  auspicious  day,  in  the  repression  or  extinc- 
tion of  high  aesthetic  aims,  of  keen  literary  susceptibility, 
asking  only  the  hand  that  guides,  the  hand  that  scarcely  a 
single  American  university  holds  out  with  cordial  sympathy, 
or  even  with  courteous  recognition.^ 

Henry  E.  Shepherd. 

College  of  Charleston. 

^The  excellent  work  accomplished  by  many  of  the  smaller  American 
colleges  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  that  cultured  and  subtle  observer, 
the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce.  (See  American  Commonwealth^  VoL  II., 
chapter  loi,  page  568.)  Some  of  the  very  best  results  attained  in  English 
especially  are  achieved  by  these  modest  and  comparatively  unknown  seats 
of  learning.  I  refer  specifically  to  such  institutions  as  are  entitled  to  the 
name  of  university — not  more  than  six  or  seven  in  all. 


PIERRE  DE  RONSARD,  "PRINCE  OF  POETS." 

CRITICISM  has  perhaps  seldom  been  more  ignorant  or 
more  unfortunate  than  in  the  too-well-known  lines  in 
which  Boileau  contrasts  the  jejune  talent  of  Malherbe,  which 
he  could  appreciate,  with  the  genius  of  Ronsard  which  he 
could  not. 

I 

Ronsard,  qui  le  (Marot)  suivit,  par  un  autre  methode 
Reglant  tout,'  brouilla  tout,  fit  un  art  k  sa  mode 
£t,  tout  fois,  eut  longtemps  un  heureux  destin, 
Mais  sa  muse  en  fran9ois  parlant  grec  et  latin, 
Vit  dans  I'age  suivant,  par  un  retour  grotesque, 
Tomber  de  ses  grands  mots  le  faste  pedantesque. 
Ce  poete  orguiUeux,  trebuch6  de  si  haut, 
Rendit  plus  retenu  Desportes  et  Bertaut. 

These  lines  Saintsbury  justly  calls  **  as  false  in  fact  as  they 
are  imbecile  in  criticism,''  but  they  served  to  obscure  the 
Pl^iade,  as  Ronsard's  school  was  called,  from  several  genera- 
tions of  French  poets,  whose  verses  show  clearly  enough 
that  they  had  sore  need  of  its  light.  Indeed  we  must  come 
to  the  romantic  school  of  the  present  century,  to  Victor 
Hugo,  Sainte^Beuve,  and  their  followers  to  find  any  genuine 
appreciation  of  Ronsard,  and  even  then  it  is  but  a  timid 
voice. 

The  virtues  which  Boileau  praised  in  Malherbe  were  the 
blight  of  his  own,  and  of  all  French  verse,  for  generations. 
This  is  what  he  says: 

Enfin  Malherbe  vint,  et,  le  premier  en  France, 
Pit  sentir  dans  les  vers  une  juste  cadence, 
D'nn  mot,  mis  k  sa  place  enseigna  le  pouvoir 
Et  reduisit  la  muse  aux  regies  du  devoir.     ' 
Par  ce  sage  6crivain  la  langue  repar^e 
N*  offiit  plus  rien  de  rude  k  Toreille  epur6e, 
Les  stances  avec  grace  apprirent  k  tomber 
Et  le  vers  snr  le  vers  n*  osa  plus  enjamber. 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  with  this  interminable  ^^  monotony  in 
wire."     The  truth  is  that  Malherbe  "  had  the  defects  of  his 
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qualities,"  to  use  a  French  expression,  and  the  qualities  were 
not  originally  his  at  all,  but  Ronsard's,  of  whom  every  word 
in  these  lines  might  be  said  with  greater  truth  than  of  his 
somewhat  dreary  and  pedantic  successor.  For  the  Pl^iade  in 
general,  and  Ronsard  especially,  were  the  first  in  France  to 
preach  and  practise  peculiar  heed  to  the  cadence  of  the  sin- 
gle verse,  while  not  for  that  neglecting  the  stanza,  which  the 
lyric  poets  before  them  had  been  disposed  to  regard  as  the 
unit  in  poetic  composition.  They  were  also  first  to  reprove 
and  regulate  the  once  unbridled  license  in  coining  words  and 
phrases  while  they  permitted  a  just  and  wise  liberty,  as  nat- 
ural to  their  liberal  training  as  it  was  abhorrent  to  Mai- 
herbe.  Ronsard  particularly  insists  with  the  greatest  care 
both  on  the  choice  and  place  of  words  in  poetic  composition. 
In  short  every  one  of  Boileau's  assertions  can  be  answered 
by  a  quotation  either  from  Ronsard's  Preface  to  the  Pran- 
ciade  or  from  his  Abrkgi  de  V  Art  Poitique  Franfots^  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

But  to  understand  what  the  Pl^iade  was  and  what  it  un- 
dertook to  do,  we  must  consider  briefly  the  state  of  poetry  in 
France  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must 
consider  "the  pit  whence  it  was  digged."  The  preceding 
century  had  given  France  Charles  d'Orleans  and  Villon.  The 
former  she  had  outgrown  in  spirit,  and  the  easy  verses  of 
the  latter  were  too  full  of  local  allusions  and  soon  became 
too  antiquated  in  language  to  maintain  their  place  in  popular 
esteem.  Technically  it  is  undeniable  that  Villon  had  a  mas- 
tery of  the  stanza,  and  he  is  very  strong  in  his  command  of 
appropriate  epithets.  But  the  bulk  of  his  poetry  is  sinall, 
and  of  that  a  considerable  portion  is  simply  unintelligible 
jargon.  He  left  no  school.  At  least  none  of  his  immediate 
successors  show  signs  of  his  influence.  Rough  satire  and 
rude  directness  characterize  Coquillart  and  Baude,  while 
Martial  d'  Auvergne  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  simple 
pastorals. 

The  prevailing  style  of  the  fifteenth  century  poets  in 
France,  however,  was  neither  theirs  nor  his,  but  rather  the 
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hopelessly  artificial  allegory  fostered  by  Chastelain  and  his 
school,  who  are  usually  known  as  the  Rhktoriqueurs,  Strained 
in  subject  and  in  form,  their  work  is  equally  so  in  language. 
The  grossest  latinisms  abound,  and  if  Greek  is  less  drawn 
upon  it  is  only  because  it  was  less  known.  It  was  this  style 
that  survived  and  claimed  the  devoted  admiration  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century.  Cretin,  whose  name  Rabelais  has 
made  a  byeword,^  is  to  Marot  what  Virgil  had  been  to  Dante, 
the  "sovran  poet.*' 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  French  poetry  when  the 
renaissance  began  to  make  itself  felt  as  a  literary  force,  man- 
ifesting itself  in  different  ways  and  in  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity in  the  various  branches  of  literature,  as  was  natural ; 
for  France  was  in  all  Europe  precisely  the  country  where  the 
old  and  new  tendencies  came  in  most  immediate  contact  and 
sharpest  conflict.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  the  ideals  of  the 
Rhiioriqticurs  carried  out,  though  modified  to  their  advan- 
tage, by  Jehan  de  Maire  and  Bouchet,  while  the  convivial 
and  satirical  verses  of  Jehan  de  Pantalis  and  Roger  de  Col- 
lerye  suggest  the  healthier  tradition  of  Villon.  But  it  may 
suffice  here  to  recall  the  dictum  of  Saintsbury :  "  Perhaps  no 
equal  period  in  all  early  French  history  produced  more  and 
at  the  same  time  worse  verse  than  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.'* 
(1498-1515).  The  second  quarter  of  the*  century,  however, 
was  illustrated  by  a  real  poet,  Marot,  and  it  is  by  contrasting 
him  with  Ronsard  that  we  ggrin  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
latter's  place  and  mission  in  French  literary  history. 

That  Marot  was  a  m^n  of  independent  and  catholic  taste 
appears  in  his  choosing  to  edit  Villon  and  in  his  love  for  the 
mediaeval  romances  of  his  country,  then  out  of  fashion  and 
hidden  in  a  long  eclipse,  while  his  first  work  in  contrast  to  these 
was  itself  a  homage  to  the  school  of  the  RhStoriqueurs,  He 
bore  witness  also  to  the  freedom  of  his  thought  by  numerous 
and  prolonged  exiles  from  his  native  land,  brought  upon  him 


'  Raminagrobis,  in  Rabelais'  Pantagruel^  iii.  21,  seems  certainly  to  be 
intended  for  Cretin. 
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by  his  devotion  to  the  Protestant  cause.  He  was  a  volumin- 
ous and  in  his  day  popular  writer,  but  in  later  times  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  has  been  held,  has  been  almost  exactly  in 
inverse  ratio  to  that  of  Ronsard,  for  it  was  just  that  state  of 
criticism  and  of  popular  taste  that  led  Malherbe  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  attack  Ronsard  on  the  one  hand,  that  fitted  them 
on  the  other  to  enjoy  Marot's  smooth,  easy,  graceful,  and 
somewhat  shallow  wit,  while  the  sounder  judgment  of  our 
day  that  has  restored  Ronsard  to  his  due  place  has  naturally 
relegated  Marot  to  his. 

It  is  a  strange  misconception  to  call  Marot,  as  the  school 
histories  still  are  wont  to  do,  the  Father  of  French  Poetry^ 
for  he  is  as  clearly  a  legitimate  descendant  of  the  story-tellers 
of  the  Fabliaux  as  he  is  an  ancestor  of  La  Fontaine.  If  we 
may  be  permitted  to  cite  Saintsbury  once  more,  who  is  really 
admirable  for  this  entire  period,  Marot  **  brought  out  the  best 
aspects  of  the  older  French  literature  and  cleared  away  some 
disfiguring  encumbrances  from  it,  but  he  imported  nothing 
new.**  The  same  critic  regards  him  as  inferior  to  Charles 
d'Orleans  in  sentiment  and  to  Villon  in  passion  and  humor. 
He  was  popular  because  he  reflected  the  taste  of  his  time,  not 
because  he  led  it,  and  in  the  outward  form  of  verse  and  lan- 
guage his  merit  is  rather  in  the  good  use  he  makes  of  what 
he  finds  than  in  any  effort  or  desire  to  enrich  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Nor  can  much  more  be  said  for  his  followers, 
not  even  for  Mellin  de  St.  Gelais,  Ronsard's  declared  rival. 
The  literature  that  had  gone  before,  coupled  with  the  wide 
diffusion  of  literary  taste  that  came  from  the  renaissance  and 
from  Italy,  would  have  justified  us  in  looking  for  such  a  poet 
as  Marot,  for  he  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  literary  con- 
ditions of  his  time.  With  Ronsard  and  his  brothers  of  the 
Pl^iade  the  case  is  different.  They  were  conscious  inno- 
vators, their  adVent  could  not  have  been  anticipated  and,  in- 
deed, is  almost  a  unique  fact  in  European  literary  history. 

It  was  probably  in  1541  that  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  then  a 
travelled  young  soldier  of  seventeen,  abandoned  a  career  that 
had  led  him  to  Germany,  to  England,  twice  to  Scotland,  and 
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perhaps  to  Italy,  a  career  that  had  brought  him  a  shipwreck 
and  a  catarrh  of  the  ear  that  nearly  cost  him  his  hearing; 
left  all  this  with  a  sudden  impulse  for  the  studious  retirement 
of  the  College  Coqueret  at  Paris,  and  the  much  prized  teach- 
ings of  Daurat,  already  a  scholar  of  wide  and  growing  renown. 
Here  by  one  of  those  providential  coincidences  he  found  a 
group  of  congenial  companions  that  he  would  have  sought 
in  vain  elsewhere  in  France.  Belleau  and  Baif  were  already 
there.  Du  Bellay  he  had  persuaded  to  accompany  him  from 
Poictiers.  The  famous  dramatist  Jodelle  and  Pontus  de 
Tyard  soon  joined  them.  These  constituted  the  seven  stars 
of  the  Pl^iade.  Of  them  all  Daurat  alone,  though  the  guid- 
ing spirit,  was  not  actively  productive,  and  a  poetic  fancy  has 
dubbed  him  the  "dark  star''  of  this  constellation.  Yet  it 
is  no  doubt  to  his  inspiration,  if  not  to  his  direct  teaching, 
that  we  must  attribute  the  rising  ambition  of  this  little  group 
to  inaugurate  a  reform  in  French  literature,  basing  their 
efforts  on  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  foreign  languages  but 
not,  as  has  been  sometimes  hastily  assumed,  proposing  to 
import  classical  or  foreign  forms,  whether  words  or  metres, 
bodily  into  their  own  tongue.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently, they  are  anxious  to  disavow  any  such  intent  and  are 
unsparing  in  their  satire  and  criticism  of  the  pedantic  latin- 
izers  among  the  RhStoriqueurs. 

In  1549  the  group  felt  already  sure  enough  of  their  ground 
to  venture  on  a  proclamation  of  their  views  and  purposes. 
The  preparation  of  their  declaration  was  given  to  Du  Bellay, 
^who  had  perhaps  been  the  leader  in  the  school  though  he 
came  soon  to  take  a  second  place.  He  was  a  remarkable  man, 
however,  for  though  he  died  in  1560,  when  but  thirty-five 
years  old,  being  a  year  younger  than  Ronsard,  yet  in  this 
brief  space  he  produced  a  body  of  verse,  short  indeed,  but 
^which,  both  for  its  smallness  and  sustained  worth  suggests 
the  work  of  the  English  poet  Gray.  But  Du  Bellay  will  al- 
ways be  best  known  for  his  proclamation  of  the  principles  of 
the  brotherhood,  the  Defense  et  Illustration  de  la  Langtie 
Franqoise.     Perhaps  this  may  be  more  than  just  to  him,  how- 
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ever,  for  Ronsard  in  the  Discours  h  Loys  des  Masures^  makes 
Du  Bellay's  shade  address  him  in  these  words: 

Qui  premier  me  poussas  et  me  formas  la  vois 
A  celebrer  Thonneur  du  langage  Pran9ois. 

Thus  he  expressly  states  that  it  was  to  Ronsard  that  Du 
Bellay  owed  his  philological  inspiration,  and  this  is  made  the 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  it  was  but  a  year  later  that 
Ronsard  published  his  Pindaric  Odes  with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  Difense. 

The  purpose  of  this  famous  pamphlet  is  to  urge  its  read- 
ers who  have  entered  the  Greek  and  Roman  camps  "to  es- 
cape from  the  midst  of  the  Greeks  and  through  the  ranks  of 
the  Romans  and  enter  the  heart  of  their  own  well-beloved 
France,**  that  is  to  bring  with  them  from  those  foreign  liter- 
atures what  may  be  of  value  to  their  own.  Fas  est  ab  hoste 
rfi9^^  might  have  been  their  motto.  "Our  ancestors,"  con- 
tinued Du  Bellay,  "have  left  our  language  to  us  so  poor  and 
bare  that  it  has  need  of  the  ornaments,  and  if  we  may  speak 
so,  of  the  plumes  of  others.  But,  then,  who  would  pretend 
that  Greek  or  Latin  were  always  as  excellent  as  at  the  time 
of  Horace  or  Demosthenes,  of  Virgil  or  Cicero?  Our  lan- 
guage is  beginning  to  blossom  again  without  bearing  fhiit, 
not  surely  by  any  fault  in  its  nature,  but  rather  by  the  fault 
of  those  who  have  had  the  care  of  it.**  To  remedy  this  he 
continues,  "It  is  not  enough  to  translate.  What  must  we 
do,  then?  We  must  imitate  the  Romans  as  they  did  the 
Greeks,  as  Cicero  imitated  Demosthenes,  and  Virgil,  Homer. 
We  must  make  the  best  authors  part  of  ourselves  and,  after 
digesting  them,  turn  them  to  blood  and  nourishment." 

"Studies,**  he  says,  "are  the  wings  by  which  the  writings 
of  men  soar  to  heaven.**  But  French  verse  has  been  too  easy- 
going. The  chanson^  in  his  estimation,  is  hopelessly  inferior 
to  the  ode  as  the  vehicle  of  any  noble  poetic  thought,  infe- 
rior because  too  facile;  so,  too,  he  prefers  the  sonnet  to  the 

^  Ronsard,  Oeuvree  (edition  Blanchemain)  vii.  52. 
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eight  or  ten  line  poems  made  familiar  to  us  by  Marot.  He 
was  blinded  here,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Italian  sonneteers,  and  perhaps  he  was  open  to  the  accusa- 
tion that  he  approved  what  was  foreign  because  it  was  for- 
eign, rather  than  because  it  was  good.  But  the  same  com- 
plaint cannot  lie  against  his  dramatic  strictures  and  his  com- 
mendation of  the  more  regular  comedy  and  tragedy,  then 
known  in  France  only  through  translations  chiefly  of  Seneca, 
but  soon  to  be  established  definitely  by  his  friend  and  com- 
panion, Jodelle.  It  may  be  contended,  however,  we  think 
successfully,  that  the  example  of  contemporary  Italy  was 
more  potent  in  this  than  that  of  ancient  Rome. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  all  thoughtful  men  who 
read  widely  in  the  French  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  early 
sixteenth  centuries  will  find  the  conviction  deepen  that  the 
language  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression  was  in  sore 
need  of  the  infusion  of  new  blood.  Whence  could  this  come 
if  it  were  not  from  the  more  advanced  literary  culture  of 
Italy  and  from  the  sources  from  which  that  literature  had 
drawn  its  renewed  life,  the  revival  of  classical  learning? 
In  their  aims  the  Pl^iade  were  thoroughly  national  and  patri- 
otic, and  if  there  was  an  occasionally  exaggerated  ebullition, 
as  there  certainly  was,  in  the  main  their  course  was  sober 
and  fruitful  from  the  first,  while  they  were  quick  to  learn 
from  their  own  errors,  and  their  last  work  is  among  their  best. 

As  has  been  said,  Du  Bellay's  essay  was  followed  closely 
by  Ronsard's  first  collection  of  Odes,  a  youthful  and  not  al- 
ways successful  application  of  the  principles  he  professed. 
Of  course  it  awakened  violent  criticism  among  the  disciples 
of  Marot,  for  Ronsard  had  a  standing  at  court  and  was  not  to 
be  ignored.  It  is  of  this  time  that  the  story  is  told  how  St. 
Gelais,  his  chief  opponent,  and  later  his  good  friend,  tried  to 
prejudice  Ronsard's  case  before  the  king  by  reading  his  verses 
in  a  tone  of  parody,  when  Margaret  of  Savoy  showed  her  gen- 
erous nature  and  her  appreciation  of  the  new  poet  by  snatch- 
ing the  volume  from  his  rival's  hand  and  reading  the  verses 
herself.     Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Ron- 
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sard  was  from  that  time  till  his  death  popular  both  at  court 
and  among  the  people  to  a  degree  perhaps  unrivalled  in 
France,  a  fact  which  alone  might  make  us  hesitate  to  accept 
the  dictum  of  those  who  call  him  pedantic.  Indeed,  the 
contemporary  criticism  was  soon  confined  to  the  Huguenots 
who  found  no  fault  with  the  verses,  but  accused  the  man 
sometimes  of  being  a  priest,  sometimes  a  licentious  atheist, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  without  even  the  excuse  of  probability 
for  their  slanders.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Marot  was  a 
Protestant. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  first  volume  of  odes  has 
furnished  a  handle  to  Ronsard's  detractors  in  later  times,  and 
has  done  more  than  any  of  them  to  obscure  his  fame.  The 
benevolent  Sainte-Beuve  is  constrained  to  denounce  some  of 
these  imitations  of  Pindar  as  **  detestable  and  almost  imread- 
able."  But  after  all  these  are  comparatively  few.  They  are 
the  first  labored  flights  of  a  new-fledged  genius  that  was  soon 
to  soar  on  an  easy  and  confident  wing.  His  theory  was  bet- 
ter than  his  practice ;  he  did  not  immediately  attain  the  goal 
he  sought,  but  he  saw  it  clearly  from  the  first.  He  states  his 
ideas  very  well  in  his  Art  of  French  Poetry^  first  printed  in 
1565,  from  which  we  cite  here  the  most  characteristic  and 
important  passages: 

"You  should  not,''  he  says,  "reject  the  old  words  of  our 
romances,  but  select  from  them  with  a  ripe  and  careful  choice. 
Observe  carefully  the  artizans  of  all  trades,  especially  the 
smiths,  for  from  them  you  may  draw  many  rich  and  beau- 
tiful comparisons You  must  choose  and  appropriate 

dexterously  to  your  work  the  most  significant  words  of  the 
dialects  of  our  France,  especially  if  you  have  not  such  good 
or  suitable  words  in  your  own  dialect,  and  you  must  not 
mind  whether  the  words  are  of  Gascony,  of  Poictiers,  of 
Normandy,  Manche,  or  Lyonnais,  as  long  as  they  are  good 
and  signify  exactly  what  you  want  to  say.  And  do  not  afifect 
too  much  the  language  of  the  court,  which  is  sometimes  very 
bad,  because  it  is  the  language  of  ladies  and  of  young  gen- 
tlemen who  make  profession  rather  of  fighting  well  than  of 
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talking  well.  And  observe  that  the  Greek  language  would 
never  have  been  so  rich  in  dialects  or  in  words  had  it  not 
been  for  the  great  number  of  republics  that  flourished  at  that 
time  ....  whence  came  many  dialects,  all  held  without  dis- 
tinction as  good  by  the  learned  writers  of  those  times.  For 
a  country  can  never  be  so  perfect  in  all  things  that  it  cannot 
borrow  sometimes  from  its  neighbors,  ....  though  since 
our  France  obeys  a  single  king,  we  are  constrained,  if  we 
wish  to  attain  any  honor,  to  speak  his  language,  otherwise 
our  labor,  however  honorable  and  perfect  it  may  be,  will  be 
little  esteemed,  or  perhaps  utterly  despised." 

In  this  we  see  no  disposition  to  latinize.  Indeed,  Ronsard 
is  so  far  from  any  such  purpose  that  he  says  a  little  further 
on:  "They  who  first  dared  to  leave  the  classical  tongue  to 
honor  that  of  their  own  country  were  truly  fortunate  men, 
and  not  ungrateful  citizens,  but  rather  worthy  to  be  crowned 
in  public  statues,  and  worthy  that  from  age  to  age  we  should 
make  a  perpetual  memorial  of  them  and  of  their  virtues." 

Again,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Franciade^  he  returns  to  the 
same  subject,  and  says  with  even  greater  emphasis:  "I  want 
to  encourage  you  to  a  wise  boldness  in  inventing  new  words 
so  long  as  they  are  molded  and  fashioned  on  a  pattern  al- 
ready recognized  by  the  people,"  a  very  keen-sighted  and 
important  limitation.  "It  is  very  hard  to  write  well  in  our 
language  unless  it  be  enriched  more  than  now  by  words  and 
various  modes  of  expression.  Those  who  write  it  every  day 
know  very  well  what  to  think  of  it.  It  is  very  annoying  al- 
ways to  use  the  same  word.  Then,  too,  I  counsel  you  not  to 
hesitate  to  restore  old  words,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Wallon  and  Picard  dialects,  ....  and  choose  the  most 
pregnant  and  significant  words  not  only  of  that  language, 
but  of  all  the  provinces  of  France,  to  serve  your  verse  when 

you  need  them Besides,  if  old  words,  abolished  by 

nsage,  have  left  some  offshoot  ....  you  can  prune,  amend, 
and  cultivate  it,"  and  he  adds  several  examples,  reminding 
us  very  much  in  all  this  of  the  saying  of  Dante,  who  asserted 
that  in  the  Dimne  Comedy  the  language  had  never  constrained 
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bim  to  say  what  it  would,  but  he  had  always  compelled  the 
language  to  say  what  he  would.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  f« 
that  however  the  case  may  be  now  in  Academy-ridden  Fraiu 
Ronsard  comprehended  for  liis  time  very  exactly  what  i 
meant  to  have  a  "mastery"  of  his  native  language, 

That  he  would  not  under  all  circumstances  have  allowed 
himself  as  wide  a  liberty  is  clear  from  another  sentence 
toward  the  close:  "It  is  one  thing  to  write  in  a  flourishing 
language  received  now  among  people  as  living  and  nattiral, 
approved  by  kings,  princes,  senators,  merchants  and  trades-_ 
men;  and  another  thing  to  write  in  a  dead  language,  muU 
and  buried  under  the  silence  of  such  a  space  of  years."  He) 
one  may  take  no  liberties,  but  "there  is  no  reason  to  suppi 
that  nature  should  be  so  prodigal  of  her  gifts  to  two  or  three 
nations  that  she  will  not  guard  her  wealth  as  well  for  the  last 
as  the  first."  It  is  because  the  French  Academy  has  regarded 
the  language  as  a  mummy  that  you  cannot  read  French 
books  with  its  dictionary.  The  new  school  of  French  writers 
is  to-day  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Ronsard  and  smiles  approval 
as  the  old  man  says:  "I  counsel  you,  as  I  have  said,  to  use 
all  dialects  indifferently.  Among  them  the  court  language 
is  the  most  refined,  but  it  cannot  be  perfect  without  the  aid  ol 
the  others,  for  each  garden  has  its  particular  flower.  ...  I 
counsel  you  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian too,  and  when  you  know  them  perfectly  then  come  back 
under  your  oAvn  flag  like  a  good  soldier  and  write  in  your 
mother  tongue  as  did  Homer,  Hesiod,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theo- 
phrastus,  Virgil,  ISwy,  Sallust,  Lucretius,  and  a  thousand 
others,  who  spoke  the  language  of  laborers,  and  man-servants, 
and  chamber-girls.  It  is  high  treason  to  abandon  the  lan- 
guage of  one's  country,  living  and  growing,  to  try  to  unearth 
some  ashes  of  the  ancients.  It  would  be  more  worthy  of  a 
good  bourgeois  or  citizen  to  hunt  up  and  make  a  lexicon  of 
the  old  words  in  'Arthur,'  '  Launcelot,'  and  '  Gawain,'  or  to 
comment  on  the  '  Romance  of  the  Rose,'  than  to  amuse  one's 
self  with  some  mustj'  Latin  grammar." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  sentences  were  written 
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before  Montaigne  had  taught  in  his  essays  an  easy  prose  style. 
There  is  a  vigor  and  brilliancy  here  which,  of  course,  is  much 
obscured  in  translation.  One  must  have  read  widely  in  the 
prose  that  preceded  Ronsard,  however,  to  appreciate  what 
an  enormous  advance  his  work  marked,  though  the  praise 
must  be  shared  in  large  measure  with  Du  Bellay.  But  we 
have  ventured  on  these  long  quotations  less  on  this  account 
than  because  they  seem  to  us  the  most  important  contempo- 
rary testimony  to  the  way  the  builders  of  our  modem  lan- 
guages felt  toward  the  work  they  were  bringing  to  its  con- 
summation in  this  sixteenth  century  both  in  France  and  in 
Spain,  in  Germany  and  in  England.  Political  unity  gives 
the  first  impulse.  A  court  language  arises  that  imposes  it- 
self on  a  territory  much  larger  than  the  original  fiefs,  and 
corresponds  more  or  less  to  our  modem  divisions.  This  court 
language  does  not  indeed  impose  itself  by  edict,  perhaps  it 
is  not  universally  taught  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
generally  talked  by  the  common  people,  but  it  is  recognized 
by  literary  men  as  the  only  road  to  eminence  and  general 
national  renown.  Dialects  then  take  a  wholly  subordinate 
place  from  whence  they  never  emerge,  but  the  court  language 
is,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  dialects,  the  strongest  and  best, 
no  doubt,  but,  as  we  know,  and  as  Ronsard  felt,  capable  of 
improvement  and  enrichment  by  adaptations  from  all  its 
neighbors,  and  by  scholarly  importations  also,  if  only  they 
are  "on  a  pattern  already  recognized  by  the  people."  This 
is  a  phase  of  every  European  language  though  the  develop- 
ment is  different  in  each  of  them,  both  in  regard  to  stracture 
and  to  vocabulary.  Ronsard's  work  was  what  he  thought  it 
was,  truly  patriotic,  a  work  by  which  he  and  his  friends  did 
for  France  what  a  century  of  writers  did  unconsciously  for 
England.  He  has  been  compared  with  the  English  Euphu- 
ists.  It  would  be  more  just  to  compare  him  in  this  respect 
with  Luther,  though  of  course  there  is  contrast  as  well  as 
likeness. 

It  is  very  strange  that  the  debt  of  the  French  language  to 
Ronsard  should  ever  have  been  forgotten.     His  contempora- 
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ries,  by  a  strange  reversal  of  the  usual  fate  of  poets,  were 
more  just  to  him  than  his  copyists  and  the  heirs  of  his  rich 
heritage.     Men  whose  names  are  better  known  in  the  world 
of  to-day  than  his  own,  recognized  his  unquestioned  supe- 
riority.    Tasso,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1571,  was  zealous  to  sub- 
mit to  him  his  first  cantos  of  Jerusalem  Delivered^  and  was 
proud  to  win  the  approval  of  a  man  who  probably  does  not 
count  one  reader  to  his  hundred.     Pasquier  went  so  far  as  to 
pronounce  that  "all  is  admirable  in  him,"  and  the  renowned 
critic  Scaliger  was  of  much  the  same  opinion.     Montaigne 
thought  that  in  him  French  poetry  had  reached  its  zenith, 
and  that  Ronsard  was  the   peer  of  the   ancients.     To-day 
Montaigne  is  translated  and  retranslated,  printed  in  cheap 
and  annotated  editions,  yes,  even  served  up  for  the  American 
schoolboy,  and  Ronsard  must  still  listen  to  the  text-books  of 
the  literature  he  did  so  much  to  create  as  they  laboriously 
explain  this  "error  of  half  a  century"  in  his  favor.     But  the 
ungratefulness  of  the  later  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies may  be  excused  by  their  characteristic  indolent  and 
complacent  ignorance  of  their  literary  history;  not  so  that  of 
Malherbe  who  actually  copies  the  forms  he  ridicules. 

But  let  us  return  to  Ronsard  that  we  may  endeavor  to 
judge  his  title  to  live  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a  reformer.  If  we 
turn  to  an  early  edition  of  his  works  we  shall  find  placed  in 
the  front  rank  a  group  of  poems  called  Amours}  It  is  pleas- 
anter  to  enter  his  poetic  garden  by  this  rustic  bridge  than  to 
force  our  way  to  the  Sleeping  Beauty  through  the  thorn  hedge 
of  the  Pindaric  Odes.  Ronsard  was  a  religious  man,  though 
not  an  ascetic  one.  The  standards  of  his  time  were  liberal, 
however,  he  was  a  poet  of  delicate  and  strong  feelings,  and 
two  or  perhaps  three  of  the  women  to  whom  these  Amours 
are  addressed  seem  to  have  smiled  on  his  suit.     The  first, 

*This  is  also  the  order  preserved  in  Sainte-Beuve*s  volume  of  extracts 
from  Ronsard  (Paris,  Gamier  Fr^res)  from  which  all  the  citations  that  fol- 
low are  taken.  The  selections  are  very  well  made  and  the  notes  and  com- 
ments very  helpful.  The  standard  complete  edition  of  Ronsard  is  that  of 
P.  Blanchemain  in  seven  volumes.    Paris,  1867. 
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Cassandre,  was  a  maid  of  Blois.  His  earliest  verses  to  her 
were  sonnets,  usually  studied  from  Petrarch,  but  not  without 
original  flashes  of  great  beauty.  Ronsard,  though  not  the 
first  to  write,  was  the  first  to  popularize  the  sonnet  in  France, 
which  gives  these,  his  first  ventures  in  this  well- worn  field,  a 
peculiar  interest.  But  we,  at  least,  feel  less  disposed  to  thank 
him  for  the  importations  than  for  the  graceful  stanzas,  often 
quite  original  in  their  metres,  which  he  intermingled  with  ' 
Uiem.  It  is  in  these  that  we  first  see  the  exquisite  humor 
and  delicate  touch  which  raise  him  so  far  above  any  poet  that 
had  preceded  him.  There  was  probably  not  one  among  them 
all  who  could  have  written  lines  like  these  addressed  to  his 
coy  lady-love: 

Doncques  tandis  que  tu  vis 
Change,  maitresse,  d'  avis, 
Et  ne  m'  espargne  ta  bouche. 
Incontiiient  tu  mourras : 
Lors  tu  te  repentiras 
De  m'  avoir  est^  farouche. 

These  lines  may  be  taken  as  quite  as  characteristic  of  the 
young  Ronsard  as  the  Pindaric  Odes.  Surely  it  will  not  be 
said  that  they  smack  obtrusively  of  the  classical  pedant.  As 
time  goes  on  he  feels  more  sure  of  himself,  however,  and  in 
the  Amours  de  Marie^  a  plain  country  girl  as  it  seems,  who 
succeeded  Cassandre  in  the  poet's  young  heart  and  died  be- 
fore she  had  ceased  to  fill  it,  he  shows  a  more  free  and  con- 
scious power.  What  can  breathe  more  of  the  fresh  spirit  of 
happy  love  than  this  close  to  one  of  the  earlier  sonnets  in 
this  group: 

Harsoir  (Hier  soir)  en  vous  couchant  vous  jurastes  vos  yeuz, 

D'  estre  plustost  que  moy  ce  matin  esveiUde ; 

Mais  le  dormir  de  V  aube,  aux  filles  gracieux, 

Vons  tient  d'  un  douz  sommeil  encore  les  yeux  siHde. 

Qa!    ^!    Que  je  les  baise  et  vostre  beau  tetin 

Cent  fois  pour  vous  apprendre  k  vous  lever  plus  matin. 

One  hardly  knows  where  to  stop  in  one's  citations  of  these 
charming  songs.  But  there  is  one,  which  Sainte-Beuve  es- 
pecially admired,  that  we  find  quite  irresistible.    He  begins 
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by  lamenting  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress  who  keeps  his  heart 
prisoner.  He  threatens  to  rebel,  but  at  that  very  instant  finds 
himself  frightened  at  his  own  daring.  The  abrupt  change 
of  tone  is  delightful  in  its  sly  humor  and  the  close  is  most 
pathetically  tender: 

Une  autre  moins  belle  que  toy, 

Mais  bien  de  meilleure  nature, 

Le  (i.  e.  my  heart)  voudroit  bien  avoir  de  moy, 

Elle  r  aura,  je  te  le  jure : 

EUe  r  aura — puisque  autrement 

II  n*  a  de  toy  bon  traitement. 

Mais  non,  j'  aime  trop  mieux  qu*il  meure 

Sans  esperance  en  ta  prison  : 

J'  aime  trop  mieux  qu*il  y  demeure 

Mort  de  douleur  centre  raison, 

Qu*  en  te  changeant  jouir  de  celle 

Qui  m'  est  plus  douce  mais  non  si  belle. 

This  last  is  indeed,  as  Sainte-Beuve  has  said,  "an  exquisite 
verse."     Certainly  it  is  not  his  critics  who  have  written  better. 

Nestling  among  these  sonnets  and  songs  we  find  an  ec- 
logue, which  is  not  without  charm,  but  which  shows  us  also 
the  weak  side  of  Ronsard's  genius,  a  disposition  to  intrude 
classical  lore.  It  describes  a  journey  of  Baif  and  Ronsard  to 
Tours,  and  their  meeting  with  their  lady-loves  there,  under  the 
form  of  a  pastoral,  a  form  that  seems  to  invite  and  foreshadow 
failure.  If  we  have  to  thank  him  on  the  one  side  for  realistic 
touches  of  country  life,  on  the  other  we  shiver  at  the 
dreary  cold  of  his  classic  ghosts,  Glaucus,  Atalanta,  Hes- 
peria,  and  the  rest.  In  all  this,  of  course,  Ronsard  is  no 
worse  than  his  contemporaries,  but  **the  best  in  this  kind  are 
but  shadows,*'  and  we  expect  Ronsard  to  be  better. 

A  third  group  of  love  poems  is  addressed  to  Astrfe,  a 
name  that  seems  to  disguise  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Estr^. 
Here  too  are  charming  verses,  but  less  feeling  and  so  more 
tendency  to  artificiality.  This  becomes  even  more  marked 
in  the  very  platonic  affection  of  the  PoSsies  -pour  HSlhte^  al- 
most all  of  which  are  studied  from  classical  or  Italian  models, 
as  hi3  editors  have  shown,  and  which  have  as  much  of  the  fresh 
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life  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  them  as  that  fact  would  lead 
us  to  anticipate.  But  there  are  fine  lines  here  too.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  tercet  more  bitter  and  strong  than 
this: 

Dieux,  vons  estes  jaloux  et  pleins  de  craaut6! 
Des  dames  sans  retour  s*  envole  la  beauts ; 
Aux  serpents  tous  les  ans  vous  ostez  la  veillesse. 

Among  these  verses  there  is  an  elegy  that  contains  a  valu- 
ble  hint  of  Ronsard's  intellectual  equipment.  He  says  that 
after  six  years  of  love  he  has  emancipated  his  heart  from  its 
bonds  and  now  lives  at  ease : 

Ayant  tous  jours  hs  mains  pour  me  servir  de  guide 

Aristote  ou  Platon  ou  le  docte  Euripide, 

Mes  bons  hostes  muets  qui  ne  faschent  jamais. 

These  lines  recall  Southey's  to  his  books.  In  connection 
with  this  expression  of  his  love  of  studies  in  middle  life  we 
may  cite  here  a  sonnet  of  his  earlier  period  which  appears 
among  the  PoSsies  Diver ses:  • 

Je  veux  lire  en  trois  jours  1*  Iliade  d*  Homere 
Pour  ce,  Corydon,  ferme  bien  1*  huis  sur  moy 


Je  veuz  trois  jours  entiers  demeurer  d  requoy, 
Pour  follastrer  apr^s,  une  sepmaine  entiere. 

Probably  Ronsard  was  the  only  French  poet  who  ever  wanted 
to  lock  himself  up  three  days  with  Homer  or  lived  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  Euripides,  Aristotle  and  Plato.  No  poet 
of  his  day  at  least  was  so  close  to  Helicon. 

A  little  group  of  verses  addressed  to  Villeroy,  written  to- 
^ward  the  close  of  Ronsard*s  life,  concludes  this  portion  of 
his  work.  We  note  it  here  because  of  a  song  which  antici- 
pates the  metre  of  Malherbe's  Complainte  h  DesperrierSy 
^whose  regfular  verses  and  moral  platitudes  have  commended 
it  to  generations  of  French  schoolmasters.  For  our  own 
part,  though  diligently  drilled  in  Malherbe's  stanzas,  we 
never  realized  the  beauty  of  their  metre  till  we  rediscovered 
it  in  Ronsard.     The  voice  of  the  philistine  majority  is  against 
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us,  however,  for  the  philistine  does  not  wish  to  have  gone  to 
school  in  vain. 

The  odes  usually  follow  the  lighter  compositions  in  the 
editions  of  Ronsard.  He  probably  regarded  these  as  his  best 
title  to  fame,  but  a  poet  is  hardly  ever  a  sound  critic  of  his 
works;  still  there  is  undeniably  very  good  poetry  among 
them.  To  our  taste  they  are  good  in  proportion  as  they  are 
independent  of  classical  models.  The  famous  ode  addressed 
to  Michel  de  1*  Hospital  with  its  interminable  strophes,  anti- 
strophes  and  epodes,  shall  not  lack  our  condemnation  for 
all  its  charming  lines  and  images  which  indeed  no  such  man 
as  he  could  avoid.  .  We  prefer  this  sort  of  thing  in  Greek. 
We  are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Ronsard  can  imi- 
tate the  metres  of  Alcaeus,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  Stesicho- 
rus,  ^^mon  grand  Pindar e^^^  and  of  Horace  whose  Ode  iv.  9 
he  is  copying  in  his  allusions  to  them ;  what  we  want  is  to 
see  him  catch  their  spirit.  And  we  shall  not  look  in  vain  in 
a  collection  that  embraces  that  pihe  de  resistance  of  every 
French  lyric  anthology :  Mignonne^  allons  voir  si  la  rose^  and 
the  no  less  charming,  though  less  hackneyed:  Ma  petite  c(h 
lombelle^  that  need  not  fear  the  comparison  with  Catullus  it 
naturally  suggests.  Then,  too,  we  shall  find  here  the  "Wet 
Cupid,"  that  he  borrowed  from  Anacreon,  as  did  La  Fon- 
taine, whom  we  find  in  this  case  inferior,  and  Sainte-Beuve 
"not  always  superior,  to  the  old  poet."  But  when  this 
same  critic  bids  us  admire  the  regular  stanzas  of  an  imita- 
tion of  the  first  ode  of  Horace  addressed  to  Pisseleu,  we 
agree  indeed  with  him  that  here  Ronsard  anticipates  the 
chief  boast  of  Malherbe,  but  while  we  see  we  do  not  admire, 
esteeming  regularity  a  fault  when  it  is  bought  at  the  price 
of  monotony.  More  to  our  taste  is  the  delicious  imitation 
of  IUun*»  "Cupid's  School."  Venus  has  taken  Cupid  to 
Kon.sard  to  be  taught  the  lyre,  but  the  little  god  mocks  him^ 
and  then: 

II  me  (lit  tout  ses  attraits, 
Tout  sea  jeux,  et  de  quels  traits 
II  blesse  les  fantaisies 
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Et  des  hommes  et  des  dieux  • 

To  us  ses  tounnents  gracieux, 
Et  toutes  ses  jalousies. 

Et  me  les  disant  alors 
J*  oubliai  tous  les  accors 

De  ma  lyre  dedaign6e 
Pour  retenir  en  leur  lieu 
L*  autre  chanson  que  ce  dieu 

M'  avoit  par  coeur  enseign6e. 

We  would  gladly  linger  longer  over  these  odes,  the  more 
as  the  next  work  of  Ronsard's  that  confronts  us  with  its  for- 
bidding bulk  is  certainly  and  easily  his  worst.     It  is  La  Fran- 
ciade^  an  attempt  to  do  for  France  in  the  sixteenth  century 
what  Virgil  had  done  for  Italy  before  the  first.     Begun  under 
Henry  II.,  and  continued  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  IX. 
who  apparently  thought  it  was  the  proper  thing,  it  had  evi- 
dently already  become  distasteful  to  Ronsard  when  the  death 
of  that  prince  took  from  him  the  only  motive  for  its  comple- 
tion.    We  thank  Ronsard,  as  Cicero  did  the  bad  poet  of 
schoolboy  immortality,  for  the    twenty   cantos  he  omitted 
tnore  than  for  the  four  he  published,  and  those  who  love  his 
xnemory  can  but  regret  that  part  of  his  preface  to  these  can- 
txys  in  which  he  gives  a  recipe,  quite  in  the  cook-book  st>'le, 
for  the  composition  of  an  heroic  poem;  so  hopelessly  artifi- 
cial was  the  form,  so  perfunctory  the  poet*s  conception  ot 
tihe    task.     But  after  all,  it  is  not  much  worse,  indeed  we 
^re  not  sure  that  it  is  not  better,  than  the  Henriade  of  Vol- 
'ta.ire. 

The  Franciade  was  written  under  royal  smiles,  the  Bocage 
-JRayal  was  written  to  win  them.     The  style  is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar, tjie  flattery  is  exhibited  in  heroic  doses  that  would  be 
xiauseating  to  persons  of  weaker  stomachs  than  Catherine  de 
Medici  and  Good  Queen  Bess.     On  the  whole,  if  what  we 
\mte  should  lead  any  to  read  Ronsard,  we  hope  he  will  not 
read  the  Bocage  Royal  till  he  has  grown  fond  enough  of  his 
anther  to  pardon  him.     We  are  somewhat  tempted  to  make 
a  similar  reserve  for  the  eclogues,  which  like  the  odes  suffer 
from  being  studied  too  closely  from  classical  models.     These 
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dialogues  in  which,  time  and  again,  two  shepherds  dispute 
the  prize  of  song  which  the  third  finally  decides  is  equally 
due  to  both,  and  we  to  neither,  become  very  wearisome. 
We  can  find  beauties  if  wje  look  for  them,  to  be  sure,  good 
descriptions  of  vUature,  some  admirably  poetic  epithets,  and 
now  and  then  a  spirited  woodland  combat  of  some  njonph 
with  an  amorous  satyr  at  which  dimpled  Cupids  smile  their 
light-hearted  approval,  but  the  general  eflFect  is  somewhat 
tedious. 

Ronsard's  happiest  efforts  in  Alexandrine  lines  are  his  ele- 
gies, but  here,  too,  his  verses  flow  more  trippingly  in  decasyl- 
labics. Let  the  curious  reader  compare  the  lines  to  G^nfevre 
beginning,  **Le  temps  se  passe,  et  se  passant,  madame,"  with 
those  others  beginning,  **Hier  quand  bouche  i  bouche,  assis 
auprfes  de  vous,*'  and  both  with  La  Fontaine's  similar  meas- 
ures. What  easy  grace  there  is  in  these  lines  and  what  a 
sting  at  the  close  !  He  has  been  telling  of  the  various  and 
volatile  passions  of  Venus : 

Puis  se  faschant  d'  Adonis,  fut  eprise 
D'  un  pastoureau,  d*  un  Phrj'gian  Anchise 
Qui  habitoit  le  sommet  Idean : 
Puis  en  laissant  ce  pasteur  Phrygian 
Aima  Paris  de  la  mesme  contr^e, 
Tant  elle  fut  de  son  plaisir  outr6e, 
Elle  fit  bien  d*  avoir  de  tons  piti^ 
Rien  n'  est  si  sot  qu*  une  vieille  amiti^. 

This  recalls  Campbell's  charming  stanzas :  **Love  he  comes 
and  Love  he  tarries,  Just  as  fate  or  fancy  carries,"  et  reliqua. 
Of  the  Hymncs  and  Pohnes  of  Ronsard  little  need  be  said. 
The  mythology  is  strained  and  the  poet  is  striving  after  an 
excellence  that  is  not  his.     One  of  the  latter  collection^  how- 
ever, derives  an  adventitious  interest  from  its  dedication  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  once  a  patron  of  the  poet,  but  now  in 
prison ;  yet  Ronsard  is  far  from  rising  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
occasion.     On  the  other  hand  in  the  Gaieth^  the  last  classified 
group  of  his  poems,  he  is  at  home  again  and  is  thoroughly 
delightful.     Indeed  he  is  always  at  his  best  when  he  lets  his 
heart  swell  freely  with  the  joy  of  life  and  overflow  in  natural 
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melody.  Let  us  take  for  instance  his  poem  on  the  Skylark. 
It  is  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  France  and  of  his  time 
as  Shelley's  is  of  England  and  of  his.  Ronsard  has  never 
been  sicklied  o'er  with  the  cast  of  thought,  he  is  not  looking 
for  "green  isles  in  the  deep,  wide  sea  of  misery."  His  sky- 
lark is  a  charming  bird  to  be  enjoyed,  not  to  be  yearned  for 
as  the  symbol  of  what  she  is  not.  Shelley's  skylark  "singing 
still  doth  soar;"  Ronsard  has  observed  that  his  doesn't,  but. 
he  manages  to  make  a  very  charming  picture  of  her  return, 
to  earth: 

Quand  ton  chaiit  t*  a  bien  amus^e, 

De  r  air  tu  tombes  en  fus^e 

Qu*  une  jeune  pucelle  au  soir 

De  sa  quenouille  laisse  choir 

Quand  au  fouyer  elle  sommeille, 

Frappant  son  sein  de  son  aureille ; 

Ou  bien  quand  en  filant  le  jour 

Voit  celui  qui  luy  fait  V  amour 

Venir  pr^s  d*  elle  d  V  impourveue,  ' 

De  honte  elle  abaisse  la  veue, 

Et  son  tors  fuseau  deli^ 

Loin  de  sa  main  roule  ^  son  pi€. 

Ainsi  tu  roules,  allouette, 

Ma  doucellette  mignonnette, 

Qui  plus  qu*  un  rossignol  me  plais 

Qui  chante  en  un  boccage  espais. 

We  cannot  close  better  than  with  these  exquisite  lines 
this  brief  appreciation  of  the  work  and  works  of  Ronsard. 
Nor  will  we  linger  over  the  pleasant  picture  of  his  declining 
years,  crowned  with  "honor,  love,  obedience,  -troops  of 
friends,"  and  with  a  peaceful  and  holy  death,  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1585,  at  his  Priory  of  St.  Cosme,  near  Tours. 
Our  aim  is  rather  to  awaken  interest  than  to  satisfy  it,  for 
while  Ronsard  does  not  lack  panegyrists  and  "  fit  company 
though  few"  of  readers  at  home,  we  hardly  think  English 
critics  have  given  him  his  full  meed  of  praise.  It  seems  to 
us  that  our  time  with  its  strongly  marked  realistic  tendency 
in  literature  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  enjoy  the  healthy  natural- 
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ism  of  Ronsard,  and  perhaps  the  very  fact  that  our  ears  are 
not  drilled  in  modem  French  prosody  might  remove  one  bar 
to  our  enjoyment  of  his  still  unfettered  verses.  If,  as  Xerxes 
found,  it  is  impossible  to  invent  a  new  pleasure,  it  is  delight- 
ful to  rediscover  neglected  ones,  aud  that  we  hope  may  be 
the  fortune  of  some  of  our  readers.  In  any  case  we  wish 
to  claim  for  Ronsard  that  he  did  more  than  any  one  man 
to  form  the  literary  language  of  France,  and  that  he  gave 
its  literature  more  of  permanent  value  than  any  poet  before 

the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

B.  W.  WEI.I.S. 


EVOLUTION   OF   AMENDMENT   IN   THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

WHATEVER  may  be  our  estimate  of  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel  as  a  scheme  of  thought,  we  may,  most  of  us, 
ag^ee  that  his  theory  of  the  progress  of  History  is  replete 
with  elemental  truth.  It  is  briefly  this:  that  institutions  are 
the  self-revelation  of  human  nature,  and  that  the  tendency 
of  their  development  is  towards  the  attainment  of  the  rational 
freedom  of  the  individual  man;  which  rational  freedom  is  not 
a  mere  caprice,  but  is  that  harmony  between  the  volition  of 
the  citizen  and  the  needful  requirements  of  organized  so- 
ciety in  virtue  whereof  laws  are  obeyed  with  cheerfulness 
because  they  proceed  from,  represent,  and  satisfy  the  enlight- 
ened desires  of  those  who  obey  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  purpose  and  process,  government  in 
its  best  form  continually  expresses  the  developed  will  of 
the  governed.  It  is  no  longer  something  alien  and  hostile, 
to  be  feared  and  hated  by  those  who  are  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  or  to  be  warred  upon  by  those  who  think  themselves 
able  to  resist  it,  but  it  becomes  truly  representative  in  its 
character.  The  institutions  of  a  semi-civilized  people  are 
full  of  restrictions  which  we  can  hardly  understand,  and  of 
which  we  are  sometimes  too  impatient,  unless  we  take  the 
point  of  view  of  their  immediate  origin.  They  are  like  the 
chrysalis  which  confines  and  holds  captive  for  a  time  the  life 
within,  and  which  is  yet  found  to  be  a  useful  and  normal 
condition  of  progress.  The  institutions  of  a  people  who 
have  grown  into  a  state  of  rational  freedom  are  like  well  fit- 
ting garments,  which  conform  to  the  figure  and  are  fashioned 
for  convenient  use,  for  easy  activity,  for  decent  protection. 
The  progress  of  rational  freedom  tends  to  a  liberation  from 
outward  control  in  any  arbitrary  or  merely  restrictive  method ; 
not  because  institutions  no  longer  exist,  but  because  they  are 
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felt  to  be  just  and  desirable,  because  they  proceed  from  and 
represent,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable  at  the  moment,  the  best 
and  most  sedate  desires  of  those  who  are  called  upon  either 
to  enforce  or  to  obey  the  law.  It  follows  from  this  that  as 
men  grow,  advance,  and  unfold,  their  institutions  must  be 
modified.  A  government  is,  in  this  relation  a  vital  organ- 
ism. It  must  manifest  an  orderly  evolution  or  suffer  the 
penalties  of  an  arrested  development.  And  the  test  of  its 
healthy  growth  will  be  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question 
how  far  and  how  well  does  it  permit  and  promote  the  rational 
freedom  of  the  individual  man. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  useless  in  this  era  of  centennials,  to 
consider  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  its  Amend- 
ments in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  theory,  and  to  inqure  how 
far  this  organic  law  fulfils  what  is  here  assumed  to  be  the 
true  purpose  of  government. 

It  may  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  originally  adopted  and  ratified,  contained 
many  provisions  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  individual  rights. 
In  the  preamble  itself  it  was  declared  among  other  things 
that  a  principal  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  framing  of  the  instrument  was  "to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty"  to  themselves  and  their  posterity.  It  was 
thus  implied  that  such  liberty  already  existed.  It  was  not 
to  be  conferred,  but  was  to  be  secured.  It  was  not  to  be  im- 
paired by  any  of  the  powers  which  were  delegated  to  any  of 
the  departments  of  the  government,  but  the  intendment 
was  that  the  newly  constituted  authorities  should  foster  ra- 
tional freedom  so  far  as  possible. 

But  beyond  this  abstract  statement,  which  might  have 
been  interpreted  as  a  glittering  generality,  there  were  specific 
provisions  which  looked  to  the  protection  of  individual  free- 
dom from  official  invasion.  It  was  declared  that  a  judgment 
in  a  case  of  impeachment  should  not  extend  further  than  to 
removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
to  the  end  that  there  might  be  no  such  tragedies  in  this 
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country  as  had  been  witnessed  in  England  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  It  was  declared  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  such  suspension.  It 
was  declared  that  the  trial  of  all  crimes  against  the  new  gov- 
ernment, except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury, 
and  held  in  the  State  where  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted. The  terrors  of  constructive  treason  and  the  horrors 
of  the  bill  of  attainder,  whether  by  national  or  State  legisla- 
tion, were  abolished.  The  passage  of  ex  post  facto  laws, 
whereby  an  act  previously  done  should  be  decreed  to  have 
been  a  crime,  was  forbidden  alike  to  the  Congress  and  the 
States.  The  States  were  forbidden  to  pass  any  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts,  a  provision  of  wide  signifi- 
cance in  securing  the  right  of  individual  agreement,  as 
well  as  the  sanctity  of  legislative  grant.  Both  the  United 
States  and  the  several  States  were  forbidden  to  confer  any 
title  of  nobility,  to  the  end  that  so  far  as  such  a  prohibition 
could  be  eflfective  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  caste  in 
our  country.  And  finally,  it  was  declared  that  no  religious 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trust  under  the  United  States.  The  origin  of  such 
ideas  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  considers  the  difficulties 
and  contests  of  English  history.  The  importance  of  such 
provisions  is  manifest. 

They  did  not,  however,  satisfy  all  the  acute  and  cautious 
politicians  who  discussed  so  strenuously  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  conventions  of  the  States; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  those  conventions  with  an  understand- 
ing that  certain  amendments  would  be  adopted  as  soon  as 
the  prescribed  forms  of  law  could  be  complied  with.  In 
September,  1789,  the  first  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  pro- 
posed twelve  amendments,  the  preamble  reciting  the  general 
desire  which  had  been  expressed  for  such  action.  The  first 
two,  which  concerned  the  number  of  representatives  and  the 
compensation  of  members  of  the  Congress  were  not  ratified  and 
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need  not  be  specifically  referred  to.  The  remaining  ten  were 
ratified  by  the  necessary  number  of  legislatures  by  Decem- 
ber 15,  1791,  New  Jersey  being  the  first  State  to  act  and 
Virginia  the  last.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  on  the 
Journals  of  Congress  that  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  and  Massachusetts  ever  ratified  these  amendments 
at  all.i 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  ten  amendments  of 
1 79 1  are  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  not  applicable  to  the  legislation  of  the 
States  or  the  doings  of  State  authorities.^  This  fact  is  some- 
times forgotten  by  enthusiastic  editors,  and  even  by  those 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  lawyers.  The  main  purpose 
of  these  amendments  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals 
against  encroachmefit  by  the  federal  power,  to  the  end  that 
rational  freedom  may  be  promoted  in  the  federal  relation. 

The  first  in  number,  as  adopted,  declares  that  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  The  second  declares  that  a  well-reg- 
ulated militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed.  The  third  enacts  that  no  soldier  shall  in  time  of 
peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner;  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by 
law.  The  fourth  enacts  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to 
be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.  The  fifth 
article  declares  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment 

* Poore's  Constitutions^  Vol.  I.,  p.  21.    ^Barron  vs.  Baltimore,  7  Peters, 243. 
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or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself,^  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 
The  sixth  article  enacts  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law;  and  to  be  informed  of  the  na- 
ture and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  ob- 
taining witnesses  in  his  favor  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
cotmsel  for  his  defence.  The  seventh  article  concerns  civil 
proceedings  in  federal  courts,  and  declares  that  in  suits  at  com- 
mon law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no 
fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law.  The  eighth  article  adds  the  further  prohibi- 
tion that,  in  federal  courts,  of  course,  excessive  bail  shall  not 
be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  be  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  un- 
usual punishments  inflicted.  And  finally,  the  ninth  and 
tenth  articles  lay  down  rules  familiar  to  the  jurist,  that  the 
enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  peo- 
ple; and  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  noble  provisions, 
clothed  as  they  are  in  such  simple  yet  majestic  language. 
They  recall  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the 


^  Counselman  vs.  Hitchcock,  142  U.  S.  Rep.,  547. 
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Bill  of  Rights  of  1688.  •  They  embody  in  the  most  condensed 
form  the  rules  which  had  been  slowly  evolved  by  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  their  descendants,  through  centuries  of  trav- 
ail, of  struggle,  and  of  war.  They  exhibited  the  high  resolve 
that  whatever  the  new  government  of  1789  might  do,  there 
were  these  things  it  should  not  do;  and  that  the  federal 
power,  however  necessary  and  useful  it  might  be,  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  rational  freedom  which  was  felt  to 
be  the  final  object  of  all  institutions. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  dis- 
cuss the  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  relate,  respectively, 
to  suits  against  the  several  States,  and  to  the  revised  method 
of  electing  the  President  and  the  Vice-President;  and  which 
were  ratified,  the  former  in  1798  and  the  latter  in  1804.  Pur- 
suing the  idea  of  evolution  and  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
government  to  rational  freedom,  we  come  to  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  adopted  after  the  late 
Civil  War.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  in  their  general  purpose 
they  dijffer  from  those  discussed  above.  The  first  ten,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  had  been  found  to  be  for  the  protection  of 
the  rational  freedom  of  the  individual  against  attack  by  the 
federal  power.  They  had  been  deemed  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose and  from  the  year  1804  the  Constitution  had  remained 
without  verbal  change,  however  much  it  might  have  been  mod- 
ified in  meaning  by  the  judicial  labors  of  such  men  as  Mar- 
SHAi.1..^     But  there  can  be  no  entire  rest  in  the  condition 


*  Marshall  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  thirty-four  years, 
and  under  his  masterful  influence  as  a  moderate  federalist  the  conrt  inter- 
preted the  meaning  and  scope  of  many  important  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  followers  were  greatly 
alarmed  by  this  work  of  exposition,  considering  it  as  a  subtle  undermin- 
ing of  the  very  foundation  of  our  confederated  fabric,  and  feeling,  doubtless, 
that  the  instrument  itself  was  being  amended  by  the  judges  instead  of  by 
the  methods  pointed  out  in  the  organic  law.  It  would,  however,  not  be 
strictly  logical  to  include  any  detailed  discussion  of  this  work  of  interpre- 
tation, interesting  as  it  may  be,  in  an  essay  on  amendments  properly  so 
called.    Exposition  is  not  amendment    It  is  an  effort,  presumably  candid. 
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of  institutions  that  have  any  germs  of  life.  The  pendulum 
was  swinging  to  the  other  extreme.  The  controversies  con- 
cerning nullification  and  State  sovereignty,  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  concerning  the 
question  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  the  struggle  over 
the  institution  of  slavery  and  its  practical  destruction  by  the 
war,  and  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  country  at  the  ter- 
mination of  actual  hostilities,  all  led  up  to  and  resulted  in  the 
predominant  feeling  that  it  was  timely  to  impose  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  States  in  favor  of  individual  freedom.  The 
thirteenth  amendment,  which  had  been  proposed  on  the  ist 
of  February,  1865,  was  declared  to  have  been  adopted  by  a 
proclamation  on  December  18,  1865.  It  provides  that  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction,  and  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  language  of  this  article  is  taken  from  the  celebrated 
ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Its  meaning  is  no  longer  doubtful, 
but  in  a  leading  case,  as  late  as  1872,  it  was  the  subject 
of  a  strenuous  debate  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.^ 

to  teU  us  what  the  language  of  an  instrument  means,  while  an  amendment 
€X  vi  termini^  changes  or  adds  to  that  language.  The  construction,  how- 
ever, placed  on  the  various  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law  by  Marshall 
and  his  school  of  jurists  has  been  far-reaching  and  powerful  in  its  effects* 
and  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  present  prevalent  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment. Among  the  great  questions  thus  dealt  with  may  be  mentioned  the 
appellate  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  over  State 
courts,  where  federal  rights  are  denied;  the  power  of  removing  causes 
from  a  State  to  a  federal  court  in  cases  involving  difference  of  citizenship ; 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  establish  banks;  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations ;  and 
the  po^er  of  federal  courts  to  declare  the  nullity  of  State  legislation  where 
it  impairs  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  indeed  violates  any  federal  right 
or  prohibition. 

*  Slaughter  House  Cases,  16  Wallace,  36,  69. 
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Mr.  John  A.  Campbell,  of  New  Orleans,  who  had  been  a 
Justice  of  that  court,  but  had  returned  to  the  bar,  took  the 
point  that  the  prohibition  to  the  States  to  establish  or  main- 
tain *4n voluntary  servitude"  would  strike  with  nullity  the 
Louisiana  statute  of  1869,  which  required  all  butchering  for 
three  parishes  of  that  State,  including  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, to  be  done  only  at  one  abattoir,  and  that  the  property  of 
the  Slaughter  House  Company,  a  party  to  the  suits.  Judge 
Campbell  was  a  man  of  remarkable  qualities,  both  as  a  law- 
yer and  an  advocate,  and  by  a  wealth  of  illustration  drawn 
from  French,  Scotch  and  English  history,  as  to  banaJiihy 
multures,  thirlage,  thraldoms,  astrictions,  and  monopolies, 
he  sought  to  maintain  his  novel  point.  The  court,  however, 
did  not  adopt  the  views  he  urged  on  this  branch  of  the  case, 
and  briefly  disposed  of  them  by  holding  that  the  word  "  serv- 
itude," as  here  used,  and  especially  when  qualified  by  the 
epithet  "involuntary,"  referred  not  to  servitudes  which  may 
have  been  at  some  times  and  in  some  countries  attached  to 
property,  but  to  personal  servitude,  or  bondage ;  and  that  the 
obvious  purpose  was  to  prohibit  all  shades  and  descriptions 
of  slavery,  whether  of  the  ordinary  type  or  under  the  guise 
of  long  apprenticeships  or  serfdom. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  was  proposed  in  June,  1866, 
and  in  July,  1868,  was  declared  to  have  been  adopted  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  States — thirty  out  of  thirty-six — to  em- 
body it  as  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Amendments.  Omit- 
ting reference  to  such  portions  of  this  important  addition  to 
our  organic  law  as  concern  representation  in  Congress,  the 
eligibility  to  federal  office  and  the  validity  of  public  debts, 
we  find  that  the  remaining  provisions  are  essentially  the 
following: — 

(i)  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside — 

(2)  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States— 
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(3)  Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law — 

(4)  Nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

These  are  provisions  of  far-reaching  significance.  The 
first  is  aflSmiative,  the  rest  are  negative.  Their  purpose  is 
to  protect  individual  right  against  the  invasion  by  the  power 
of  the  States.  The  interpretation  of  this  amendment  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  of  elaborate  decis- 
ion by  the  courts,  and  particularly  by  the  Supreme  Court* of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  Slaughter  House  Cases^  already  cited,^  the  counsel 
for  the  butchers  of  New  Orleans  further  contended  that  the 
statute  of  Louisiana,  of  1869,  which  practically  compelled 
their  clients  to  do  all  their  butchering  at  the  abattoir  of  the 
Slaughter  House  Company,  was  null  and  void,  as  in  contra- 
vention, also,  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  in  that  it 
abridged  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  deprived  them  of  liberty  and  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  and  denied  them  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  discussion  was  protracted  and  interesting, 
and  the  brief  which  is  in  part  printed  in  the  report  is  notable 
as  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  explain  and  apply  this  article  of 
amendment.  A  bare  majority  of  the  court  led  by  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  decided  against  these  contentions,  as  to  the  particu- 
lar cases  at  bar,  while  four  members  of  the  court  dissented 
with  great  vigor.  The  essential  point  settled  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  court  was  that  the  Louisiana  statute  of  1869  so 
strenuously  antagonized  was  an  exercise  of  the  police  power 
of  that  State  in  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  especially 
of  New  Orleans,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  four- 
teenth amendment  or  the  rights  therein  specified  which 
could  nullify  such  legislation.  The  decision  in  that  case  has 
been  succeeded  by  many  others,  which  constitute  a  body  of 
doctrine  in  regard  to  this  important  article.     The  Supreme 

4$  Wallace,  36. 
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Court  has  been  vigilant  and,  as,  a  rule,  conservative  in  its 
enforcement.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  one  quoted  above, 
rights  claimed  under  the  article  have  been  denied;  in  others 
they  have  been  recognized  and  enforced.  A  bare  summary 
of  the  results  of  two  decades  of  discussion  may  be  briefly 

made  as  follows : — 

A  leading  purpose  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment 
was  to  define  and  recognize  a  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 
The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  followers  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  State,  was  reversed.  The  subject 
was  removed  from  the  region  of  discussion  and  doubt.  The 
amendment  "recognizes,  if  it  does  not  create  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  makes  their  citizenship  dependent  upon 
the  place  of  their  birth,  or  the  fact  of  their  adoption,  and 
not  upon  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  or  the  condi- 
tion of  their  ancestry."  ^  The  amendment  declares  that  there 
is  a  citizenship  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to 
the  fact  of  citizenship  of  a  particular  State,  and  "it  over- 
turns the  Dred  Scott  decision  by  making  all  persons  bom 
within  the  United  States  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.*'^  Declaring  as  it  does  that  no 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
conferring  as  it  does  on  the  Congress  the  right  to  enforce  its 
provisions  by  appropriate  legislation,  it  is  intended  to  protect 
the  federal  rights  of  the  individual  American  freedman  against 
State  invasion.  What  all  these  federal  rights  and  immunities 
are,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  affirm  that 
whatever  rights  and  immunities  of  a  federal  character  are  or 
may  hereafter  be  lawfully  conferred  on  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  as  such,  are  thus  shielded  from  attack  by  any 
State  authority.  Declaring  as  the  amendment  does  that  no 
State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 

'FiEi^D,  J.,  i6  Wallace,  95.    *  16  Wallace,  73. 
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jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  it  establishes 
a  defense  to  freedom,  to  industry,  to  rightful  endeavor,  of 
the  most  ample  character.  According  to  the  French  idea 
that  it  is  the  unexpected  which  always  happens,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  rule  that  the  writers  of  such  articles  often  build 
wiser  than  they  knew,  it  has  been  found  that  the  scope  of 
the  amendment  is  broader  than  it  seemed  at  first.  It  is  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  negroes,  but  of  all  other  men  who 
may  be  concerned.  It  guards  the  rights,  not  only  of  natural 
persons,  but  of  those  juridical  beings  that  are  called  corpora- 
tions.^ It  is  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  societies 
of  men.  Even  the  poor  Chinamen  toiling  in  the  laundries 
of  San  Francisco  have  found  that  it  may  be  successfully  in- 
voked.^ 

The  fifteenth  article  of  amendment  was  psopCsed  in 
February,  1869,  and  in  March,  1870,  was  declared  to  have 
been  ratified  by  twenty-nine  of  the  then  thirty-seven  States. 
It  enacts  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude;  and  that  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.  It  has  been 
held  that  these  provisions  do  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage, 
but  invest  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  the  right  of  ex- 
emption from  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  for  the  reasons  catalogued  in  the  amendment;  and 
empower  Congress  to  enforce  that  right  of  exemption  by 
"appropriate  legislation."^  When  by  an  act  of  May  31, 
1870,  Congress  went  beyond  the  scope  of  the  amendment  in 
the  matter  of  State  elections,  its  action  was  held  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  unauthorized  and  inappropriate.*  It  would 
seem  that  the  amendment  offers  no  obstacle  to  the  impo- 
sition of  educational  qualifications,  or  indeed,  any  other 
which  it  does  not  prohibit,  and  the  sooner  such  restrictions 


"Santa  Clara  Co.  vs.  So.  Pac.  R.  R.  Co.,  118  U.  S.,  394.    *Yick  Wo  vs, 
Hopkins,  Id.^  356.    'U.  S.  vs,  Reese,  92  U.  S.,  214.    ^  Id, 
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of  a  reasonable  and  honest  character  are  imposed,  the  better 
for  every  State.^ 

We  find,  then,  that  the  evolution  of  amendment  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  steadily  making 
for  rational  freedom.  By  the  earlier  amendments  the  in- 
dividual was  guaranteed  protection  against  the  appre- 
hended power  of  the  federal  government ;  by  the  later  arti- 
cles, he  is  sought  to  be  protected  chiefly  against  the  abuse  of 
power  by  the  governments  of  the  respective  States.  His 
guardian  angels  walk  on  either  hand.  We  may  well  say  of 
our  country,  in  the  impassioned  language  of  Lowell : — 

No  poorest  in  thy  borders  but  may  now 

Lift  to  the  juster  skies  a  man's  enfranchised  brow. 

Neither  nation  nor  State  can  hereafter  lawfully  impair  or 
abridge  in  all  this  great  land  these  consecrated  rights.  The 
idea  enfolded  in  the  saying  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  is  here  developed  in  polit- 
ical institutions.  They  are  not  to  exist  for  their  own  sake, 
arbitrary,  autocratic,  imperial,  archaic,  crushing  the  individ- 
ual with  a  weight  of  power.  They  are  not  to  be  paternal  or 
socialistic.  They  are  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  them. 
They  are  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  is  the  evolution  of 
the  human  soul. 

And,  as  shown  by  the  decisions  of  our  highest  federal 
tribunal,  the  articles  of  amendment  are  not  merely  abstract 
statements.  They  are  not  barren  platitudes  without  a  sanc- 
tion. Under  a  system  of  law  and  jurisprudence  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  rights  secured  by  these  articles  may 
be  enforced  in  appropriate  courts.  The  United  States  con- 
stitute a  great  and  powerful  nation,  but  its  Congress  and  its 
executive  authorities  together  cannot  deprive  any  man  of  one 
of  these  rights  without  creating  an  opportunity  of  legal  re- 


*  But  see  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin's  discussion   of  the  Mississippi 
restrictions  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  1892. 
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dress.^  A  State  may  be  very  large,  very  strong,  and  very 
close  to  its  people,  but  it  cannot  infringe  one  of  these  rights 
without  aflFording  the  same  opportunity.^  •  By  removal  of 
causes,  by  appeal  and  writ  of  error,  and  by  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  in  some  form  or  other,*  wh'ether  the  injured  person 
be  natural  or  artificial,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  and  as  a 
rule,  whether  the  injury  be  in  a  pecuniary  sense  small  or 
great,  the  judicial  remedy  can  be  applied,  and  the  constitu- 
tional protection  defined  and  vindicated. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  must  not  be  too  optimistic 
in  our  anticipations  of  the  future.  It  must  needs  be  that 
offenses  come.  The  greed  of  capital,  the  blind  and  some- 
times brutal  struggles  of  labor,  the  lust  of  office,  the  reckless- 
ness of  faction,  the  bitterness  of  sectional  strife  will  con- 
tinually remind  us  that  what  is  called  happiness  is  not  for 
nations  any  more  than  for  individuals.  The  world  has  not 
been  constructed  as  a  flowery  bed  of  ease.  But,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  true  manhood 
are  at  this  time  better  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
cotmtry  of  the  world.  The  whole  tendency  of  our  constitu- 
tional law  is  to  hedge  about  that  divinity  which  resides  in  the 
soul  of  man,  to  guard  it  in  such  development  as  it  may  be 
inspired  to  select.  And  such  a  tendency,  such  an  unceas- 
ing purpose,  such  a  panoply,  are  of  all  institutional  things 
most  precious.  For,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  what  price, 
that  is  not  a  vile  one,  can  a  man  set  upon  his  soul? 

Wm.  Wirt  Howe. 

*U.  S.  vs,  Harris,  106  U.  S.,  629.    *  Yick  Wo  vs.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S.,  356. 
Railway  Co.  vs.  Minnesota,  134  U.  S.,  418. 
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THE  DEATH-STRUGGLES  OF  COLONIAL  PIRACY. 

ALTHOUGH  at  every  period  of  her  national  history 
England  has  been"  characterized  by  a  steady  and  uni- 
form spirit  of  law  and  order,  it  is  probable  that  "the  odious 
and  horrid  crime"  of  piracy  was  for  many  centuries  looked 
upon  with  more  abhorrence  than  almost  any  other  mentioned 
in  the  statutes.  Exposed  as  she  had  always  been,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  insular  position,  to  the  raids  of  wandering  free- 
booters, she  knew  from  the  earliest  times  what  it  was  to  suflFer 
from  the  invasion  of  pirates,  and  from  a  period  "when  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  she  had  made 
this  crime  the  subject  of  special  and  severe  laws.  The  pirate 
was  proclaimed  a  "hostis  humani  generis,"  and  under  the 
law,  both  common  and  statutory,  he  had  no  rights  which 
anybody  was  bound  to  respect.  "As,  therefore,  he  has  re- 
nounced all  the  benefits  of  society  and  government,"  ran  the 
old  commentary,  "and  has  reduced  himself  afresh  to  the  sav- 
age state  of  nature  by  declaring  war  against  all  mankind,  all 
mankind  must  declare  war  against  him,  so  that  every  com- 
munity hath  a  right  by  the  rule  of  self-defense  to  inflict  that 
punishment  upon  him  which  every  individual  would  in  a 
state  of  nature  have  been  otherwise  entitled  to  do  for  any 
invasion  of  his  person  or  personal  property."  Further  than 
this,  no  person  charged  with  piracy  could  claim  the  benefit 
of  clergy  or  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and  if  the  crime  was  at- 
tempted on  the  high  seas,  and  the  pirates  were  overcome,  the 
captors  were  at  liberty  to  hang  them  from  the  yardarm  "with- 
out any  solemnity  of  condemnation."  In  all  declarations  of 
general  pardon,  it  was  understood,  even  though  no  clause  to 
that  efiect  was  inserted,  that  pirates  were  excepted.  Accord- 
ing to  the  very  early  law,  piracy  in  a  subject  was  petty  trea- 
son, but  by  an  act  of  25  Edward  III.,  it  was  declared  a  felony, 
and  has  since  been  regarded  as  such. 

Although  the  early  statutes  on  the  subject  were  not  a  few, 
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the  law  was  not  fully  set  forth  until  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  an  extensive  act  of  Parliament 
defined  clearly  the  crime  of  piracy  with  its  numerous  modi- 
fications, and  appointed  the  method  of  trial,  execution  of 
sentence,  etc.  Until  this  time  all  pirates  had  been  tried  in 
England  before  the  Lord  Admiral,  but  the  preamble  of  this 
act  set  forth  the  difficulty  of  bringing  prisoners  from  re- 
mote parts,  and  provincial  vice-admiralty  courts  were  estab- 
lished by  which  all  cases  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral 
could  be  disposed  of.  It  has  been  under  this  act,  or  modi- 
fications of  it,  that  all  subsequent  trials  for  piracy  have  been 
held. 

Some  of  the  refinements  of  the  pirate  law  that  arose  later 
were  very  remarkable,  and  are  worthy  of  notice.  For  in- 
stance, if  an  English  seaman  were  taken  from  an  alien  ves- 
sel, while  England  was  engaged  in  war  against  the  flag  under 
which  he  was  sailing,  he  was  deemed  a  pirate,  and  dealt 
with  accordingly,  though  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  only  pris- 
oners of  \5rar.  Again,  if  an  alien  were  taken  in  the  act  of 
serving  on  an  English  pirate  against  English  shipping,  and 
his  country  chanced  to  be  at  war  with  England  at  the  time, 
he  was  deemed  to  be  engaged  in  legitimate  hostilities,  and 
could  be  dealt  with  only  by  the  military  authorities. 

By  the  begfinning  of  the  eighteenth  centur>',  when  the 
pirates  had  been  driven  from  the  coasts  of  the  American 
colonies,  the  law  had  become  thoroughly  cr>'stallized,  and 
only  the  proper  court  machinery  was  necessary  to  its  enforce- 
ment. After  a  long  struggle  against  the  lawless  element,  the 
courts  of  the  Carolinas — of  which  colonies  we  propose  to 
speak  more  particularly — had  at  length  been  freed  from  cor- 
rupting influences,  and  were  prepared  to  inflict  the  severest 
punishment  on  all  offenders.  After  all  the  turmoil  of  the 
early  days  of  Carolina,  of  which  the  records  gfive  us  but  dim 
accounts,  it  is  indeed  with  a  grateful  sense  of  yelief  that  we 
emerge  from  the  misty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  into 
the  brighter  light  of  the  earlier  decades  of  the  eighteenth. 
During  this  latter  period,  not  only  do  we  find  records  suffi- 
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ciently  complete  and  authentic  upon  which  to  base  a  contin- 
uous historical  narrative,  but  we  learn,  too,  that  during  these 
years  the  colony  was  making  history  for  itself  that  was  well 
worth  recording.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence it  cannot  be  said  that  Carolina  did  much  which  she 
could  with  any  pardonable  pride  wish  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity. But  things  had  now  changed;  the  colony  had  donned 
a  robe  of  dignity,  and  some  of  her  far-seeing  statesmen  began 
to  realize  that  her  career  could,  and  should,  be  made  an 
honorable  one.  True,  there  was  factional  strife  and  internal 
contention,  but  this  clash  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and 
wrangling  of  people  and  Proprietors  over  their  alleged  re- 
spective rights,  had  little  eflfect  on  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  Province,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  after  the  whole- 
some administrations  of  Blake  and  Moore,  it  grew  and  flour- 
ished. The  laws  against  piracy  were  so  severe  that  the  free- 
booters were  scarcely  heard  of  along  the  coast,  although  they 
continued  to  be  a  scourge  to  New  England  and  the  northern 
colonies  for  several  years  later. 

In  17 1 2  the  South  Carolina  Assembly  passed  an  omnibus 
bill  ordering  the  enforcement  of  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
English  laws  which  it  was  thought  well  to  promulgate  in  the 
colony,  the  general  pirate  act  being  among  them.  It  is  not 
known  that  there  was  any  particular  need  for  this  law  at  the 
time.  It  was  probably  passed  simply  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion along  with  many  other  statutes  of  the  realm  which  were 
thought  to  be  applicable  to  conditions  which  might  arise  at 
any  time.  But  subsequent  events  proved  the  wisdom  of  its 
enactment.  Even  before  the  Assembly  was  convened,  clouds 
of  disaster  were  showing  themselves  on  the  horizon,  no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand  perhaps,  but  portending  a  storm 
which  was  destined  to  expend  itself  in  blood  and  revolution, 
and  the  province  was  soon  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  every 
law  that  would  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  order. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  171 1  the  North  Carolinians  became 
involved  in  trouble  with  the  Tuscarora  Indians  which,  in 
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September  culminated  in  a  fearful  massacre  of  the  whites. 
South  Carolina  was  appealed  to  for  assistance,  and  the  troops 
sent  from  Charles-Town,  under  Colonel  John  Barnwell,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  savages  to  terms  after  punishing  them 
severely.  In  a  few  months,  however,  another  outbreak  oc- 
curred, and  before  long  it  became  evident  that  the  fires  of 
insurrection  had  been  kindled  along  the  entire  border  from 
Virginia  to  Florida.  At  first  the  resources  of  the  Province  > 
were  considerable,  but  continued  heavy  appropriations  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  depleted  the  treasury,  and  by 
1715  the  colonists  found  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  hardships,  when  they  were  almost  ready  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  estates,  a  still  greater  misfortune 
assailed  them.  Whatever  their  troubles  on  land  had  been, 
for  years  past  the  commerce  of  the  colony  had  been  wholly 
unobstructed  by  sea.  Their  produce,  however  small  the 
quantity,  had  for  a  long  time  been  delivered  safely  in  the 
markets  of  England  without  any  interference  from  their  old 
enemies,  the  pirates,  and  since  all  internal  trade  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Indian  wars,  they  now  had  nothing  on  which 
to  depend  save  the  commerce  with  the  mother  country.  One 
can,  therefore,  easily  imagine  the  consternation  with  which 
they  received  repeated  rumors  that  the  buccaneers  were  be- 
ginning to  show  themselves  on  the  coast  again  in  no  inconsid- 
erable force.  Frightened  by  the  stringent  provincial  laws, 
the  pirates  had  years  before  retired  to  their  strongholds  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  now  that  the  Carolinians  were  compelled  to 
keep  all  their  forces  on  the  frontier,  and  were  unable  to  pun- 
ish the  trespassers  by  sea,  they  returned  and  in  a  few  months 
were  a  far  greater  menace  than  they  had  ever  been  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  They  settled  at 
New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas,  and  at  Cape  Fear,  in  North 
Carolina,  from  whence  they  issued  on  their  lawless  excursions, 
diffusing  the  terror  of  their  names  along  the  whole  coast  of 
North  America.  From  timid  and  occasional  ventures,  they 
soon  embarked  upon  enterprises  of  the  utmost  audacity. 
They  organized  powerful  fleets,  commanded  in   not  a  few 
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cases  by  old  English  naval  officers,  and  for  five  years  main- 
tained themselves  as  the  invincible  masters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Florida  and  all  adjacent  waters.  They  swept  the  coast  from 
Newfoundland  to  South  America,  preying  without  distinc- 
tion on  the  commerce  of  ever>'  nation  whose  flag  was  found 
upon  the  seas  of  the  new  world.  It  was  indeed  the  golden 
age  of  piracy  in  the  western  world.  The  boasted  "jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Lord  AdmiraP'  was  in  these  waters  but  the  shadow 
of  a  great  name,  and  the  English  flag  commanded  no  more 
respect  at  their  lawless  hands  than  did  the  Spanish  colors  at 
the  hands  of  King  Charles's  privateers  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury. Appeal  after  appeal  was  sent  to  the  home  government, 
but  all  to  no  avail.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  petitioned 
the  king  to  withdraw  their  charter,  and  take  them  under  his 
royal  protection,  and  Spotswood  implored  assistance  for 
Virginia  and  Mar^-land,  but  the  lordly  dignitaries  at  court 
scarcely  troubled  themselves  to  reply  to  these  urgent  de- 
mands. In  the  meantime  the  pirates  were  growing  bolder 
and  more  powerful;  they  harried  the  Carolina  coast,  block- 
aded the  capes  of  Virginia,  and  sacked  their  prizes  almost 
within  sight  of  the  docks  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

In  seeming  retribution  for  her  sins  of  the  previous  centurj'-, 
South  Carolina  was  the  greatest  sufferer  during  these  trying 
years.  Her  repeated  appeals  for  relief  being  ignored  by  the 
authorities,  the  London  agent  of  the  colony  waited  in  person 
on  the  Proprietors,  and  laid  before  them  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  Province,  but  their  reply  indicated  that  their  interest  in 
their  American  possessions  had  so  far  waned  that  they  were 
determined  to  make  no  further  outlay  to  keep  up  an  invest- 
ment wliich  had  never  been  other  than  a  disastrous  one. 
But  the  energetic  agent  was  not  at  the  end  of  his  resources. 
The  affair  was  too  serious  to  be  made  subject  solely  to  the 
selfish  action  of  the  Proprietors.  Englishmen,  loyal  subjects 
of  the  Crown,  had  been  induced  to  settle  Carolina  by  fair 
representations  of  the  advantages  of  the  country,  and  they 
could  not  now  be  left  to  perish  without  an  effort  being  made 
to  help  them.     All  these  arg^iments  the  agent  doubtless  laid 
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before  the  Proprietors,  but  without  eflfect,  and  he  now  boldly 
petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
their  perishing  fellow-countrymen  in  America.  The  Com- 
mons took  the  matter  up  without  delay,  and,  addressing  the 
king,  begged  that  immediate  relief  be  granted  the  colony. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trade,  and  after 
some  correspondence  the  Proprietors  pleaded  their  utter  ina- 
bility to  assist  their  American  subjects,  adding  that  **  unless 
his  Majesty  will  graciously  please  to  interpose,  we  can  fore- 
see nothing  but  the  utter  destruction  of  his  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects  in  those  parts."  After  this  confession,  it  seems  that 
the  Crown  would  certainly  have  assumed  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  colony,  and  have  rendered  the  much-needed  as- 
sistance, but  no  such  event  is  to  be  recorded.  We  must  not 
forget  that  England  of  that  day  viewed  her  colonies  simply 
as  estates  which  were  to  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mother-country,  and  that  her  statesmen  considered  the  colo- 
nial trade  only  as  a  means  toward  increasing  the  public  reve- 
nue. Since  it  held  such  views,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Hnglish  government  was  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  Province  which  would  prove  only  an  expense  and 
a  constant  annoyance  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  would  be 
much  more  profitable  to  force  the  Proprietors  to  continue 
their  responsibility,  and  to  hold  them  amenable  for  any  com- 
plications that  might  arise.  So  other  matters  were  allowed 
to  push  Carolina's  grievances  aside.  Much  correspondence 
ensued,  but  it  all  ended  in  the  colonists  being  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

In  the  meantime  the  situation  g^ew  more  and  more  serious 
until  the  year  17 18,  which  witnessed  the  culmination  of  the 
pirate  rule  over  the  western  ocean,  and  marked  the  decline 
of  that  lawless  power  which  had  so  long  exercised  a  reign 
of  terror  along  2,000  miles  of  coast.  In  June  of  this  year 
Kdward  Thatch,  the  North  Carolina  pirate  who  under  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Blackbeard,'*  had  spread  terror  throughout 
half  the  world,  and  whose  infamy  is  still  preserved  in  many 
a  ghastly  legend,  suddenly  appeared  off  Charles-Town  with 
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a  powerful  fleet,  and  commenced  a  series  of  outrages  which 
had  never  been  surpassed  in  daring  in  the  best  days  of  the 
buccaneers. 

During  the  previous  year  George  I.,  in  the  vain  hope  of  re- 
claiming the  pirates  from  their  evil  ways  by  a  policy  of  clem- 
ency, declared  aii  act  of  grace  offering  pardon  to  all  who 
would  surrender  within  a  year  and  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. In  January,  1718,  Thatch  surrendered  to  Governor 
Eden  of  North  Carolina  and  took  the  oath,  but  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  old  free  life  were  too  great  to  withstand,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  winter  he  was  again  fitted  out,  and  was  once 
more  harrying  the  coast  and  capturing  vessels  of  all  national- 
ities. During  one  of  these  expeditions  he  visited  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  where  he  met  Stede  Bonnet,  late  of  Barbadoes,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  much  in  the  course  of  this  article,  and 
the  two  returned  to  the  Carolina  coast  together,  taking  num- 
erous prizes  by  the  way.  Many  of  the  sailors  on  board  the  cap- 
tured vessels  entered  into  the  pirate  compact,  and  by  the  time 
Thatch  reached  Charles-Town  he  was  in  command  of  a  fleet 
consisting  of  a  ship  of  more  than  forty  guns,  and  three  at- 
tendant sloops,^  on  board  of  which  were  above  four  hundred 
men.  Feeling  quite  strong  enough  to  defy  the  government, 
he  dropped  anchor  in  front  of  the  harbor,  commenced  opera- 
tions by  capturing  the  pilot  boat  which  was  stationed  on  the 
bar,  and  within  a  very  few  days  took  no  less  than  eight  otit- 
ward-bound  merchantmen.  Among  the  prizes  was  a  ship 
bound  for  London,  on  which  were  a  number  of  passengers, 
including  Samuel  Wragg,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Province.  When  Thatch  learned  of  his  distinguished  cap- 
ture, he  determined  to  make  the  best  of  his  good  fortune. 
At  this  time  his  fleet  was  in  urgent  need  of  medicines,  and 
ordering  his  surgeon  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  needed  articles,  the 
pirate  chief  proceeded  to  demand  them  of  Governor  Robert 
Johnson  who  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  government. 


^  The  term  sloop  at  this  period  meant  a  war  vessel,  and  had  no  reference 
to  the  rig. 
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Manning  a  boat,  he  sent  one  of  his  prisoners  up  to  the  city 
with  orders  to  lay  the  situation  before  the  Governor,  and  to 
inform  him  that  if  the  necessary  supplies  were  not  immedi- 
ately  provided,  and  the  boat's  crew  permitted  to  return  unmo- 
lested, he  would  send  another  embassy  with  the  heads  of 
Mr.  Wragg  and  the  other  Charles-Town  passengers.  There 
was  a  brutal  terseness  and  vigor  about  this  modest  request 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  Attila  the  Hun,  and  John- 
son realized  that  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  was  no 
milder  type  of  barbarian  than  the  great  invader.  There 
was  but  one  course  to  pursue.  The  discreet  Governor  adopt- 
ed it  without  hesitation,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  pirate  boat 
was  on  its  way  back  to  the  fleet,  loaded  with  medicines  and 
supplies  to  the  value  of  ;^3CHD'or  ;^400.  Thatch  then  relieved 
Mr.  Wragg  of  ;^i500  in  gold,  and  set  him  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners  ashore. 

From  Charles-Town  Thatch  went  to  North  Carolina,  where 
he  remained  for  some  time  in  comparative  idleness,  and  it  was 
at  this  time  that  he  formed  connections  with  the  authorities  of 
that  colony  which  reflect  as  much  dishonor  on  its  early  his- 
tory as  the  corrupt  administration  of  Quarry  did  upon  South 
Carolina  thirty  years  before.  Procuring  a  commission  from 
Governor  Eden  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  Thatch  entered  upon  another  piratical 
cruise,  dividing  the  spoil  with  Tobias  Knight,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Province.  There  is  no  direct  proof  that  Eden  was  in 
league  with  Thatch,  but  his  relations  with  him  were  certainly 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  pirate  enjoyed  a  perfect  immunity 
from  punishment  for  his  repeated  outrages  on  the  coast  com- 
merce. The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  taking  of  a  small 
trading  vessel  in  the  autumn  of  17 18  led  Thatch's  enemies  to 
look  about  for  some  means  of  ridding  the  country  of  his  pres- 
ence. Affidavits,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
this  and  other  outrages,  were  forwarded  to  Governor  Spotswood 
of  Virgfinia,  and  the  Virginia  Assembly  immediately  offiered 
^100  for  the  arrest  of  Thatch,  and  ^^15  for  the  arrest  of  each 
of  his  oflScers.     Not  satisfied  with  simply  offering  a  reward. 
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however,  Spotswood  determined  to  eflFect  the  immediate  cap- 
ture of  Thatch  and  his  crew.  At  this  time  two  British  war 
vessels  were  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  hiring  two 
small  sloops  at  his  own  expense,  he  gave  them  into  the  com- 
mand of  Ellis  Brand,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  men-of-war, 
and  instructed  him  to  proceed  to  North  Carolina  and  bring 
Thatch  and  his  crew  to  Virginia,  dead  or  alive.  The  sloops 
reached  Ocracoke  Inlet  on  November  2 2d,  where  a  bloody 
battle  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  pirates, 
Thatch  being  killed  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  After  this  \dc- 
tory  Brand  sailed  up  to  the  town  of  Bath  and  forced  Eden 
and  Knight  to  disgorge  their  part  of  Thatch's  plunder,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Virginia,  with  the  head  of  the  great 
pirate  dangling  from  the  bowsprit  of  his  vessel  as  a  ghastly 
trophy  of  conquest. 

Several  of  the  pirates  who  had  been  taken  alive  were  aCr- 
ried  to  Williamsburg  and  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  piracy. 
These  trials  are  of  peculiar  interest  on  account  of  efforts  made 
by  friends  of  the  prisoners  to  establish  their  innocence.  The 
North  Carolina  authorities  resented  Brand's  invasion  of  the 
colony,  and  claimed  that  the  men  could  not  be  taken  to  Vir- 
ginia without  a  special  warrant  from  the  King.  Spotswood 
had  very  little  respect  for  North  Carolina  ideas  of  justice, 
however,  and  not  only  hanged  the  pirates,  but  condemned 
and  sold  the  confiscated  property.  The  evidence  brought  out 
at  Williamsburg  indicated  clearly  the  guilty  participation  of 
Knight  in  Thatch's  crimes,  and  the  court  ordered  copies  of 
the  testimony  to  be  sent  to  Governor  Eden.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  however,  nothing  came  of  the  charge. 
Knight  attempted  to  clear  himself  by  implicating  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  Council  disposed  of  the  matter  by  peremp- 
torily declaring  the  accused  free  from  all  suspicion. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  us  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  see 
how  South  Carolina  was  faring  during  these  months  which 
witnessed  **Blackbeard's"  reign  of  terror  on  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast.  If  Governor  Johnson  thought  to  wreak  a  speedy 
vengeance  on  the  pirates  for  their  outrages  of  the. previous 
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June,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  freebooters 
knew  something  of  times  and  seasons  in  the  Province,  and 
although  they  were  prepared  to  accomplish  as  much  mischief 
as  whim  or  interest  might  suggest,  they  gave,  during  the 
dull  summer,  little  annoyance  to  the  few  vessels  that  sailed 
with  their  cargoes  of  indiflFerent  value  between  Charles-Town 
and  England. 

In  August,  1 7 18,  Stede  Bonnet,  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  in  connection  with  Thatch,  after  a  successful  cruise 
along  the  northern  coast,  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and  put- 
ting into  Cape  Fear  River,  proceeded  to  refit  his  vessel,  the 
Royal  James  ^  for  another  expedition.     The  vicinity  of  Cape 
Fear  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  a  wilderness,  but  Bon- 
net, who  might  have  remained  for  months  in  those  secluded 
waters  without  interruption,  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  plunder  passing  vessels,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  intelli- 
gence had  reached  Charles-Town  that  a  pirate  was  rendez- 
vousing at  Cape  Fear,  making  ready  for  another  descent  on 
the  coast.     Johnson  was  determined  not  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping on  this  occasion.     The  shame  of  the  Thatch  experience 
still  clung  to  the  colony,  and  the  Governor  hastened  to  seize 
this   opportunity   to  vindicate  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
action.     Issuing  a  commission  to  Colonel  William  Rhett,  the 
Receiver-General  of  the  Province,  he  placed  him   in  com- 
mand of  two  stout  sloops,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Cape 
Fear  and  bring  Bonnet  and  his  crew  back  as  prisoners,  or,  at 
least,  to   drive   them  from  the  coast.     Within  less  than   a 
week  Rhett  came  upon  the  pirate,  and  a  desperate  struggle 
ensued  which  meant  death  to  the  vanquished.     The  fight 
was  a  long  and  bloody  one ;  for  nearly  five  hours  they  fought, 
almost  yardarm  to   yardarm,   but  when  it   was   ended  the 
black  flag  had  been  lowered,  and  Rhett  sailed  back  to  Charles-^ 
Town  in  triumph  with  Stede  Bonnet,  and  nearly  forty  of  his 
wild  crew  made  fast  in  irons  in  the  hold  of  his  gallant  ship. 
A  trial  followed  speedily,  and  the  pirate  chief,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  man  of  education  and  refined  attainments,  as  such 
tilings  went  in  those  days,  together  with  thirty-odd  of  his 
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crew,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  which  sen- 
tence was  duly  executed  at  White  Point,  and  their  bones 
now  lie  somewhere  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor, 
unless  they  have  long  since  crumbled  beneath  the  action  of 
the  waves. 

Such  swift  and  determined  action  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment would,  it  seems,  have  so  eflFectually  frightened  the 
pirates  that  at  least  for  a  time,  the  coast  would  have  been 
free  from  their  depredations.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  outlaws  had  enjoyed  so  many  years  of  freedom  that  they 
were  not  to  be  terrified  by  a  single  reverse,  and  while  Bonnet 
was  yet  languishing  in  prison,  the  colony  was  again  agitated 
by  the  intelligence  that  another  pirate  fleet  was  on  the  coast, 
sacking  and  burning  merchantmen  almost  within  sight  of 
the  bar.  But  the  news  did  not  produce  the  consternation 
which  it  would  have  done  a  year  previous.  The  colonists  were 
much  elated  over  the  recent  victor>'  at  Cape  Fear,  and  their 
first  and  only  thought  was  to  supplement  it  by  a  second  and 
more  crushing  blow  at  the  power  of  the  freebooters.  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  determined  to  lead  this  expedition  in  person, 
and  arming  four  vessels,  he  sailed  boldly  across  the  bar  to 
engage  the  enemy  on  the  high  seas.  The  pirate  fleet  was 
anchored  in  front  of  the  harbor  unsuspicious  of  danger,  when 
the  South  Carolinians  bore  down  on  them.  Their  vessels 
were  soon  cleared  for  action,  however,  and  a  desperate  com- 
bat ensued.  Old  Charles  Johnson,  the  historian  of  the 
pirates,  has  left  us  a  vivid  account  of  this  battle,  detailing  all 
the  ghastly  incidents  of  the  day  in  a  spirited  manner,  quite 
beyond  the  usual  style  of  historical  narrative  of  his  time. 
Many  a  gallant  Carolinian  fell  under  the  pirate  cutlasses,  and 
for  a  time  the  fate  of  the  day  trembled  in  the  balance,  but 
when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  it  was  found  that  the  valor  of 
the  colonists  had  once  more  prevailed. 

A  surprise  was  in  store  for  Johnson,  however,  when  the 
prizes  were  examined.  In  the  hold  of  the  largest  vessel  were 
found  no  less  than  io6  men  and  women,  many  of  them  in 
irons,  and  their  story  was  indeed  a*  remarkable  one.     About 
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a  month  before,  they  had  been  shipped  as  transported  crimi- 
nals from  England  for  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  planta- 
tions, but  on  the  voyage  had  been  taken  by  the  pirates  who 
proposed  to  colonize  them  on  one  of  the  uninhabited  islands 
of  the  Bahama  group.     These  people  had  been  sold  to  con- 
tractors to  be  worked  for  a  certain  period  of  years  in  the 
colonies,  and  under  the  English  law,  as  it  was  then  in  vogue, 
they  had  to  be  returned  to  their  masters ;  not  however,  until 
they  had  been  condemned  like  any  other  class  of  property  in 
the  Vice- Admiralty  Court.     The  officers  of  the  captured  mer- 
chantmen were  present,  and  in  the  course  of  the  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  had  to  make  a  hard  fight  against  Johnson's 
naval  officers,  who  claimed  them  as  a  legitimate  prize  taken 
in  war.     It  was  a  unique  sight,  even  in  that  day,  to  see  liti- 
gants wrangling  in  a  court  of  law  over  the  actual  possession 
of  more  than  a  hundred  white  slaves — for  such  they  were  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.     These  unfortunate  creatures  were 
kept  in  custody  during  the  trial,  which  dragged  its  tedious 
length  through  several  days.     Judge  Nicholas  Trott,  who 
presided,  after  hearing  a  mass  of  testimony  and  argument, 
decreed  that  **the  convicts  and  covenant  servants"  should  be 
**  publicly  sold  or  assigned  over  to  such  persons  as  shall  be 
minded  to  purchase  them  for  the  several  terms,"  for  which 
they  were  sentenced  or  bound,  the  proceeds,  less  the  expenses 
of  the  sale,  to  be  delivered  to  the  ship's  officers  as  agents  for 
the  owners.     History  tells  nothing  of  the  sale  of  these  hu- 
man chattels,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ever  known  in  the  annals  of  slavery  in  America. 

The  events  just  related  ended  forever  the  exploits  of  the 
pirates  on  the  Carolina  coast.  Not  that  they  were  entirely 
exterminated,  but  seeing  the  strength  and  determination  of 
the  South  Carolinians  they  concluded  that  it  was  wiser  to  be 
discreet  than  valorous,  and  shifted  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions. Here  and  there  we  find  accounts  of  subsequent  out- 
rages, but  these  were  only  isolated  cases,  and  had  no  eflfect  on 
the  general  current  of  commerce  between  the  colony  and 
England.     The  next  year  the  revolt  against  the  Proprietprs 
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took  place,  and  the  colony  was  attached  to  the  crown,  and 
from  this  time  it  enjoyed  a  prosperity  such  as  had  never  been 
known  since  its  founding  fifty  years  before.  So  rarely  were 
even  rumors  of  the  buccaneers  received  that  in  a  few  years 
the  commissions  for  their  trials,  which  had  formerly  been 
issued  along  with  the  commissions  of  each  new  governor,  were 
allowed  to  expire,  and  after  about  1725,  instructions  regarding 
them  ceased  to  be  given  to  the  provincial  officers.  The  bold 
outlaws,  who  had  once  overawed  the  coast  and  paralyzed  the 
chief  branches  of  trade,  had  passed  into  history,  and  the  com- 
missions which  had  so  lately  been  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  were  now  but  a  useless  appendage, 
and  could  well  be  permitted  to  lapse. 


NEO-PANTHEISM  AND  THE  CATHOUC  FAITH.^ 

WE  have  taken  two  short  treatises  as  the  basis  of  this 
article  because  they  illustrate,  within  brief  compass, 
the  perpetual  struggle  which  has  been  going  on,  ever  since 
the  Gospel  was  first  delivered  to  us,  between  **the  wisdom 
of  the  world,'*  and  "the  foolishness'*  of  that  gospel. 

On  the  one  side  is  S.  Athanasius,  illumined  by  the  eternal 

Spirit  of  God  to  receive,  to  see,  to  express,  and  to  defend  the 

** hidden  mystery"  of  the  Only-Begotten's  Incarnation.     On 

the  other  side  is  the  luminous  thought — we  cannot  say  strong 

argument,  for  argument  is  non-existent — but  the  luminous 

thought  and  clear  style  of  a  Neo- Pantheist  of  this  present 

year.     He  professes  to  supply  a  gnosis  which  will  solve  all 

xnysteries  that  are  capable  of  solution,  and  to  make  the 

Christian  faith  acceptable  to  "the  wisdom  of  this  world." 

T^he  enlightened  Unitarian,  the  Hegelian  philosopher,  may 

xecite  the  Nicene  creed,  not  in  the  low  sense  in  which  the 

C^atholic  Church  has  transmitted  it  through  the  ages,  but  as 

SSL  symbol  of  philosophic  truth  suited  to  vulgar  apprehensions, 

^while  the  wise  philosopher  knows  how  to  read  the  underlying 

-meaning  of  the  symbol. 

The  Christian  creed  is  no  longer  the  ground  of  a  true  re- 
3)entance,  the  confession  of  a  sinner  turning  to  God  with 
liiumble  submission  to  Him  as  He  has  revealed  Himself,  the 
IFather  who  created,  the  Son  who  gave  His  life  in  atonement 
on  the  Cross,  the  Spirit  who  regenerates  a  soul  by  the  bap- 
"lism  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  creed  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  philosopher  put  into  the  language  of  the  people,  to 
T)e  interpreted  by  the  light  of  superior  wisdom. 

*S.  Athanasius,  De  Incarnatione  Verbi ;  J.  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D.,  Gloria 
Patri  or  Our  Talks  about  the  Trinity  (1892);  Bartholm^ss,  Histoire 
Critique  des  Doctrines  RHigieuses  de  la  Philosophie  Moderne  (1855). 
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Whether  this  language  of  reprobation  be  justifiable  or  un- 
justifiable, will,  it  is  hoped,  appear  from  what  follows.  It 
will  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  presenting  distinctly  the 
position  maintained  by  us,  which  is,  that  the  teaching  which 
we  call  "Neo- Pan  theism"  is  open  to  all  those  objections 
which  have  justly  been  made  to  older  pantheistic  schemes, 
objections  in  behalf  of  sound  morality  and  Christian  faith, 
which  indicate  Pantheism  in  any  form  as  the  most  subtle  and 
dangerous  device  which  the  enemy  of  mankind  has  ever  orig- 
inated. 

IVhat  is  the  genesis  of  Neo- Pantheism  ?  If  we  are  to  use, 
and  justify  the  use  of,  a  term  which  expresses  the  condem- 
nation with  which  every  rightly  thinking  and  loyal  Christian 
man  must  regard  a  new  doctrine  originated  by  the  enemy  of 
mankind  for  the  injury  of  the  Catholic  faith,  of  sound  moral- 
ity, and  of  the  Redeemer's  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
a  brief  retrospect  of  modem  Pantheism,  and  to  note  its 
subtle  Protean  changes. 

Spinoza's  definition  of  **  substance''  contains  ^'^  proton 
pseudos^  the  starting  point  of  falsity,  because  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion, and  involves  Pantheism  in  its  snaky  folds.  If  "  sub- 
stance" is  that  which  exists  in,  by,  and  for  itself,  and  which 
is  causa  sici^  self-caused,  and  if  there  is  such  a  substance  in 
existence,  there  is,  says  Spinoza,  and  there  can  be,  only  one 
such  substance,  one,  unlimited,  necessary,  eternal.  It  is  God* 
All  things  besides  it  are  modes  of  its  existence.  Spinoza 
frankly  says  so.  But  the  nineteenth  century  will  object  to 
him  that  his  so-called  "  substance  "  is  only  an  empty  word. 
We  can  know  nothing  of  any  corresponding  reality.  {Glo- 
ria /^.,  p.  80.)  "  We  only  know  the  properties  and  qualities 
of  substance."  If  so — if  that  is  all — it  might  seem  that 
Pantheism  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  is  only  now  a  bogy 
to  frighten  away  timid  seekers  from  the  inquiry  after  noble 
truths.  But  no ;  as  we  soon  shall  see  the  Proteus  is  duly 
**  scotched,"  not  killed. 

But  let  us  listen  to  Spinoza  again.  Substance  and  cause,. 
he  says,  are  identical ;  and  what  we  call  God  is  cause  of  all 
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that  presents  itself  to  our  view,  our  outward  or  inward  view. 
God  is  not  ^^ causa  transiens*^  an  intelligent  and  conscious 
Cause  who  freely  creates  time,  space,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  all  individual  finite  beings,  whether  material  or  spiritual, 
**out  of  nothing,"  Ix  rwy  ohx  ovTwv,  as  S.  Athanasius  says, 
/.  ^.,  from  no  pre-existent  material.  God  is  ^^ causa  imma- 
nefis^^  immanent ;  for  the  word  now  appears  in  its  modem 
signification,  as  requisite  for  the  expression  of  pure  Panthe- 
ism, and  Spinoza  is  the  father  of  "Immanence."  That  is, 
once  more,  all  things  that  appear  to  us  are  modes,  or  **  mani- 
festations," as  Neo-Pantheism  calls  them,  of  God.  The  new 
-word  "manifestation,"  introduces  no  new  conception.  It  is 
only  one  of  the  Protean  "  transformations."  For  "manifesta- 
tion," as  mankind  in  general  use  the  word,  requires  not  only 
a  manifester,  but  an  intelligence  to  which  the  manifestation 
comes.  But  in  Neo-Pantheism,  all  beings  except  the  eternal 
Father  are  His  "manifestations."  Chief  among  them  is  the 
LK>rd  Jesus;  but  all  others  are  in  essence,  (Spinoza  would 
have  said,  "in  substance")  the  same.  Spinoza's  modes,  we 
have  said,  re-appear  as  "manifestations."  Without  dwelling 
upon  this  point,  we  may  illustrate  so  far  as  to  cite  the  author 
of  "Gloria  Patri."  "We  must  give  a  wider  sense  to  the 
Trinitarian  term.  Son,  than  either  Trinitarians  or  Unitarians 
have  thus  fSar  generally  recognized.  It  has  been  formally 
restricted"  (^.  ^.,  by  the  Nicene  creed,  "  the  Only-Begotten,") 
**to  the  historical  person  of  Christ.  But  in  reality  it  must 
be  extended  to  include  the  whole  of  that  Eternal  Manifesta- 
tion" (to  whom?)  "by  which  Transcendent  Deity  ...  is 
revealed  as  immanent  in  all,  as  well  as  above  all,  indwelling 
in  His  works,  .  .  .  and  most  fully  in  Jesus  Christ."  (C  P.^ 
p.  39.)  His  works,  it  should  be  noted,  are  not  created^  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  word,  "  out  of  nothing."  "All  that  is 
%xnXjt  proceeds  from  the  Infinite  One;  all  the  forms  of  finite  ex- 
istence are  embodiments  of  Him,  expressions  of  His  Eternal 
Intelligence,  and  therefore,  though  in  varjdng  falness  of  ex- 
pression, His  Word."  (C  -P.,  p.  77.)  But  we  must  not  an- 
ticipate.   Our  digression  was  due  to  our  meeting  the  pan- 
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theistic  immanence  in  its  Spinozan  dress.     So  we  return  to 
Spinoza. 

The  infinite  variety  of  the  universe,  he  says,  has  one  only 
essence,  unlimited,  infinite,  which  perpetually  takes  on  those 
two  modes  of  being  which  we  call  spiritual  and  material. 
God  is  the  "immanent"  cause  of  all  things ;  for  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  substuTue  to  develop  itself,  by  inward  necessity,  (Neo- 
Pantheism  says,  the  nature  of  Transcendent  Deity,  i,  e.^  the 
Father),  in  an  infinitude  of  infinite  attributes,  infinitely  mod- 
ified. 

What  makes  Spinoza  especially  noteworthy  is  not  only  the 
blameless  sincerity  of  his  life,  but  also  the  frankness  with 
which  he  follows  out  his  Pantheism  to  its  necessary  conclu- 
sions. There  is  no  free,  conscious  personality  in  God  or  man. 
That  is  an  illusion  of  the  imagination.  All  will  to  choose, 
all  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  between  order  and  dis- 
order, between  merit  and  demerit,  is  pure  prejudice.  Pain, 
sorrow,  sin  are  igfuored,  treated  as  non-existent.  The  way 
of  the  Cross  has  no  meaning  for  such  a  thorough  Pantheist. 
A  simple  resignation  to  the  inevitable  is  the  true,  the  only 
wisdom. 

But  an  introspective,  critical  age  was  coming  on,  and  Spi- 
noza's metaphysical  "substance"  must  yield  to  those  psy- 
chological facts  that  could  be  more  truly  known  and  investi- 
gated. Fichte  begins  as  Spinozist,  but  goes  on  to  denounce 
his  master.  And  so  our  Proteus  appears  in  a  new  g^ise. 
No  one  doubts  the  existence  of  himself.  Fichte  asks  ego  to 
show  him  the  unity  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  And 
the  answer  which  he  thinks  that  he  hears  is  this:  "Thou  art 
thyself  the  reality  of  all  things.  All  that  thou  seest  without 
thee,  thou  art  ever  thyself.  In  all  consciousness,"  {t.  e.^  in 
all  knowing)  "thou  beholdest  thyself."  For  all  knowledge 
is  limited  to  facts  of  consciousness.  A  mental  "process" 
goes  on  (which  Hegel  borrowed  from  Fichte)  by  which  this 
wonderful  Me  discovers  its  limitation  which  it  calls  the  outer 
world;  and  then,  freeing  itself,  produces  again  that  moral 
order  free  from  limitations,  which  we  name  God.     But  to 
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attribute  Personal  Consciousness  to  that  Divine  order,  to 
make  an  individual  Being  of  it,  is  the  error  of  anthropomor- 
phism. It  is  making  this  moral  order  finite  instead  of  abso- 
lute. It  is  like  our  converting  the  cold  which  we  feel,  into  a 
real,  independent  thing. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  "  common-sense '*  scoffers  to  ridicule, 
not  the  Pantheism,  but  the  subjective  presentation  of  it. 
Mme.  de  Stael  thought  that  a  new  Munchausen  had  ap- 
peared trying  lift  himself  over  the  brook  by  tugging  at  his 
own  boots.  And  Heine  said:  "The  operation  reminds  us  of 
the  monkey  seated  on  the  hearth  before  a  copper  kettle, 
cooking  his  own  tail.  For  (it  urged)  the  true  art  of  cooking 
consists  not  in  the  mere  objective  act  of  cooking,  but  in  the 
subjective  consciousness  of  the  process  of  cooking." 

But  scoffing  aside,  Nature,  all  those  endless  phenomena, 
full  of  charm  and  mystery,  yet  capable  of  yielding  to  our 
will  in  practical  applications  of  them  which  we  calj  Nature, 
refused  to  be  converted  into  our  sensations.  For  what  we 
make,  we  can  unmake.  But  Nature  is  unyielding  to  us.  We 
subjugate  her,  in  obeying  her  laws.  So  the  pantheistic  mind 
turned  to  Nature  in  search  of  the  unity  which  should  unite 
everything  in  earth  and  heaven.  And  metaphysic  comes 
boldly  forward  once  more,  refusing  to  be  turned  out  of  doors, 
but  not  objecting  to  wear  a  new  garb  of  new  terms.  The 
Absolute,  spelt  with  a  large  A,  is  the  happy  invention  which 
reconciles  all  contradictions.  Fichte's  ego^  whose  subjective 
impressions  were  the  sum  of  all  truth,  shall  be  identified  with 
the  objects  which  we  think  that  we  know,  in  a  unity  called 
the  Absolute.  It  is  known  by  spiritual  intuition,  not  demon- 
strated by  any  logical  process. 

Very  poetical,  artistic,  warmed  by  enthusiasm,  was  it  all. 
But  one  might  be  inclined  to  call  it  a  universe  constructed 
out  of  Schelling's  inner  consciousness,  seen  only  by  the  in- 
tuition of  a  few  inspired  geniuses,  who  are  industrious  spi- 
ders spinning  webs  out  of  their  own  bodies  to  entrap  human 
flies.  And  one  might  be  expecting  to  sweep  them  all  down 
with  the  broom  of  common  sense.     But  unwisely,  perhaps. 
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For  Scheiling  has  re-appeared  in  a  new  and  attractive  Ai 
ican  dress,  the  work  of  Professor  Royce. 

Note,  ill  passing,  that  Schelling  repudiates  Pantheism. 
"The  God  of  pure  idealism,  like  that  of  ptire  realism  is 
necessarily  an  impersonal  God.  It  is  the  god  of  Fichte.  of 
Spinoza.  God,  for  me  is  the  living  unity  of  all  the  forces, 
the  highest  personality,  ?,^\t\X  par  excellence"  But  personal- 
ity is  unmeaning  without  freedom.  And  that  unfolding 
Deity  which,  according  to  Schelling,  becomes  nature,  whi 
becomes  man,  is  of  UL-cessity.  Creation  is  conceived  as 
free  act  of  the  Creator.  There  is  no  such  freedom,  therefore 
there  is  no  true  personality,  in  any  form  of  pantheistic  evo- 
lution. Let  us  anticipate,  and  hear  "Gloria  Patri"  once 
more.  "By  creation  Ariiis  meant  an  act  of  God  that  was 
voluntary,  but  not  necessary  to  Him,  something  that  He 
could  dispense  with."  {So  did  S.  Athauasius.)  "But  the 
Athanasian  thought  is  that  self-expression  is  a  necessity-  of 
nature  to  the  Infinite  mind."  {G.  /".,  p.  75.)  But  what  is 
that  necessary  "self-expression?"  It  is  answered  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  sole  word  or  form  of  God.  (p. 
76.)  "Such  a  form  of  God  is  our  humanity,  .  .  .  identii 
in  nature  with  Christ's."  "The  Eternal  process  of  the  W< 
takes  effect  not  in  Christ  only,  but  in  us  also."  (p.  7; 
And  uot  in  us  only.  "The  advance  of  science  has  reveali 
to  us  the  unity  of  all  life  and  all  things  in  an  orderly  and 
everlasting  process,  outside  of  which  not  even  the  unique 
Person  of  Christ  can  now  be  rationally  placed."     (p.  31.) 

If  we  have  again  diverged  from  the  straight  path,  we  are 
once  more  enabled  to  detect  the  old  enemy  in  its  new  dress 
of  Keo- Pantheism. 

But  let  us  return  to  Schelling  and  his  brilliant  disciple  at 
Harvard  College.  The  problem  of  moral  evil  with  its  cor- 
relative, the  Christian's  faith  respecting  our  Savior's  Cross, 
has  always  been  Ithuriel's  spear  compelling  the  adversary  to 
show  himself.  Schelling  says:  "The  evil  does  not  exist  out- 
side of  God,  nor  apart  from  God.  Speaking  dialectically, 
good  and  evil  are  identical."     That  is,  they  are  two  stages  of 
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evolution  in  the  same  Being,  who  is  the  "indifference"  of 
contraries.  At  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  thought,  M. 
Renan  is  asked  what  he  makes  of  sin.  And  the  answer  is 
the  frank  pantheistic  confession:  "Eh  bien;  je  crois  que  je  le 
supprime."     He  ignores  it;  he  blots  it  out.^ 

Now  let  us  hear  Professor  Royce.  "  Thro'  all  the  powers, 
good  and  evil,  and  in  them  all  dwells  the  higher  spirit  that 
does  not  so  much  create  as  constitute  them  what  they  are  and 
include  them  all."  "Thy  evil  intent  which  in  its  separate- 
ness  would  be  unmixed  evil,  thy  selfish  will,  thy  struggle 
against  the  moral  insight,  this  evil  will  of  thine  is  ....  an 
element  in  the  organic  life  of  God."  "As  the  evil  impulse  is 
to  the  good  man"  (in  his  corrupted  nature),  "so  is  the  evil 
-will  of  the  wicked  man  to  the  life  of  God  in  which  he  is  an 
element." 

As  for  our  Neo-Pantheist,  he  cannot  ignore  sin  with  Re- 
nan,  nor  with  Royce  will  he  follow  out  his  philosophy  to 
its  necessary  conclusions.  But  he  is  on  the  road  thither. 
Propitiation  can  be  accepted  only  as  pointing  to  God  in  the 
conscience.  "The  Atonement  of  Christ,  while  indeed  draw- 
ing its  material  and  its  imagery  from  the  work  of  God  in  his- 
tory, is  not  a  reparation  offered  at  an  historical  epoch  to  God 
on  a  heavenly  throne,  but  rather  to  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the 
sinner's  breast."  "Here  the  true  Atonement  of  Christ  is 
-wrought,  where  groaning  conscience  in  the  purifying  fellow- 
ship of  Christ  discharges  its  burden  by  repentance,  and  is  at 
peace."  (C  /*.,  p.  144.)  We  might  almost  fancy  ourselves 
listening  to  the  pantheistic  Neo-Platonist,  to  Plotinus  show- 
ing us  how  the  spirit  that  emanates  from  God  turns  back  to 
its  source,  without  such  vulgar  notions  of  an  expiatory  Cross 
as  sensual  Christians  made  their  only  trust  And  it  seems 
to  us  quite  certain  that  if  the  Catholic  Church  had  presented 
what  we  have  named  Neo-Pantheism,  as  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
Porphyry  would  have  taken  no  pains  to  oppose  it. 


*Sec  Mrs.  Htimphry  Ward's  preface  to  AmieVs  Journal^  p.  Ivi.,  and  the 
jonmal,  p.  16. 
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It  would  be  folly  to  try  to  follow  Hegel  into  his  abysmal 
depths,  and,  within  the  compass  of  this  article,  to  ask  whether 
he  is  Pantheist  or  not.  But,  respecting  his  followers  whose 
subtle  influence  is  pervading  Protestant  Christianity  to-day, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  They  did  not,  with  Spi- 
noza, assert  one  immovable  substance  as  the  ultimate  realiU' 
in  all  things.  But  they  substituted  one  "subject,"  always  in 
movement,  in  "process,"  in  "becoming."  The  "idea,"  uni- 
versal reason,  spirit,  becomes  self-conscious  in  the  human 
race,  which  is  treated  as  one  personality,  having  one  "con- 
sciousness." God,  as  the  eternal  "I  Am,"  personal,  conscious 
of  Himself,  and  of  His  Only-Begotten  Word,  has  vanished. 
God  is  conscious  in  man,  in  the  race  of  men.  This  "  con- 
sciousness of  the  race"  (we  use  the  formula  without  attaching 
any  meaning  to  it),  is  most  elevated  in  the  "Christian  con- 
sciousness." This  is  most  Divine.  This  is  God  Incarnate; 
which  is  all  one  with  God  Immanent  in  all  mankind,  but 
finding  highest  expression  in  the  "Christian  consciousness." 
Thus  for  God  Incarnate  in  Blessed  Mary's  womb  is  substi- 
tuted God  "Immanent"  in  the  human  race,  eternally  trans- 
fused in  nature  and  humanity. 

Our  personal  responsibility  and  immortality,  the  resiirrec- 
tiou  of  our  human  nature  in  flesh  and  spirit,  and  the  final 
judgment  of  the  risen  dead,  vanish  in  the  alembic  of  pan- 
theistic gnosis.  "  What  is  eternal  is  spirit-  The  soul,  i.  c, 
the  bond  which  unites  spirit  to  the  body,  dissolves  at  death. 
The  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment  are  sensuous  im- 
ages ;  if  we  would  seize  their  truth,  we  must  interpret  them. 
We  reach  the  idea  of  the  resurrection,  when  we  discover  that 
it  is  a  present  truth,  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit,  the  absorp- 
tion of  human  reason  in  the  Divine,"  "  Mortal  individuals 
constitute  tlie  immortal  species.  .  ,  .  The  resurrection  is 
nothing  but  the  identity  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite  in  the 
life  of  man  ;  and  as  such  it  has  two  pliases,  the  transformation 
of  the  infinite  into  the  finite,  and  that  of  the  finite  into  the 
infinite." ' 
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To  some  who  read  such  speculations,  they  may  seem  the 
obscure,  self-evolved  dreams  or  spider  webs  of  mystical  phi- 
losophers. Well  for  us  if  it  were  so.  But  philosophy  has 
never  remained  shut  up  in  dusty  closets.  It  has  always  come 
out  to  find  expression  and  to  prompt  action  in  popular  re- 
ligion, or  politics,  or  social  life,  as  the  case  might  suggest. 
And  most  of  all,  in  an  age  like  this  of  mutual  toleration, 
good-natured  laissez-faire^  and  unlimited  fellowship,  the  very 
foundations  of  religion  and  morality  may  be  corrupted  while 
in  mutual  admiration,  we  are  applauding  our  peaceful  good 
feeling  and  brotherhood.  Satan  has  all  to  gain,  the  Catholic 
faith  and  the  Catholic  Church  all  to  lose.  Would  God  that 
He  would  raise  us  up  another  Athanasius! 

For  first,  personal  love  of  man  towards  God,  with  grati- 
tude for  the  personal  love  of  God  towards  man,  can  have  no 
consistent  place  in  this  or  any  other  pantheistic  scheme.  If 
Hegel  himself  does  not  deny,  he  simply  ignores  this  side  of  the 
religious  life.  Union  with  God  is  a  question  of  logical  iden- 
tity, of  metaphysical  identity,  not  of  a  voluntary  devotion, 
free,  though  mediated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
in  His  Body  which  is  His  Church.  "  To  conceive  God  as 
the  principle  of  our  spirit,  its  immanent  subject,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Hegel,  at  once  to  know  and  to  love  God."  (Bart.  II., 
p.  298.)  Adoration  and  loving  personal  service  to  a  personal 
God  aire  equally  out  of  place.  And  for  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity  in  our  behalf,  which  makes  us  say,  "  We  love 
Him  because  He  first  loved  us,"  is  substituted  a  philosoph- 
ical trinity  known  by  the  intuitions  of  enlightened  reason,  in 
form  diflfering  from  the  old  Neo- Platonic  trinity,  but  in  appli- 
cation just  as  remote  from  a  religious  life  in  the  Christian 
sense  of  the  word. 

Next,  faith  as  loving  trust  in  a  Revelation  made  to  us  by 
the  Father  through  His  Only-Begotten  Son  proves  to  be  only 
the  refuge  of  the  unenlightened  herd.  The  wise  man  has 
the  true  gnosis ;  and  if  all  were  as  wise  as  he,  what  we  igno- 
rantly  call  Revelation  would  be  only  a  superfluous  unveiling 
of  what  our  reason  had  already  discovered.     "  Revelation  is 
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the  unfolding  of  the  life  and  the  thought  of  God  within  the 
world,  .  .  .  not  descending  from  above,  but  developing  from 
within."  (G.  P.,  p.  137.)  Is  this  the  Gospel  of  Him  who 
said,  "I  am  the  way,  and  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but 
by  Me;"  and  who  also  said,  "I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  that 
Thou  hast  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes?"  ^ 

But  we  m'ust  hasten  on,  to  finish  our  rapid  glance  at  these 
kaleidoscopic  transformations  of  the  one  untruth.  The  cos- 
mic Pantheism  which  Strauss  so  frankly  avows  in  his  "  Old 
Faith  and  New,"  is  especially  adapted  to  the  materialism  of 
the  age.  And  if  Herbert  Spencer  did  not  hide  his  conclu- 
sion from  our  eyes  as  unknowable,  we  might,  perhaps,  refer 
to  the  same  cosmic  Pantheism  his  unification  of  force  as  the 
hidden  ground  of  all  phenomena.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  the  unknowable  involves  suspense  of  judgment,  if  faith 
could  add  self-consciousness  and  holiness  to  that  unknown 
power,  Spencer  might  be  a  worshipper  of  that  unknown  God 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see,  but  whom  "  the  Only- 
Begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  hath  de- 
clared" unto  us.     {S.John^  I.,  18.) 

Schopenhauer  also,  who  did  so  much  to  make  Buddhism  a 
fad  of  transcendental  thinkers,  may  be  viewed  as  another 


*  S.  Athanasius  has  learned  this  Gospel,  (c.  xiii.  seq.)  "  Men  having  be- 
come derationalized,  and  demoniacal  deceit  completely  darkening  creation 
everywhere  and  concealing  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  .  .  what  must 
God  do  ?  Or  what  else  was  needful  but  to  renew  again  the  grace  by  which 
they  had  been  made  after  His  image  (xar  etxo'^a]  similarity,  not  identity) 
so  that  through  it  men  might  be  able  once  more  to  know  Him  ?  But  how 
could  this  have  been  done  except  by  the  coming  of  the  very  image  Him- 
self of  God,  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ?  .  .  .  For  it  could  not  be  through 
men,  seeing  that  they  are  only  made  after  the  image,  .  .  .  Therefore  the 
Word  of  God  came  in  His  own  Person,  in  order  that,  as  he  was  the  image 
of  the  Father,  He  might  be  able  to  re-create  the  man  made  after  the  image.'* 
As  when  a  portrait  on  a  panel  has  been  stained  and  efifaced,  the  artist  may 
retrace  the  likeness  upon  it  ..."  So  the  Lord  said.  Except  a  man  be  bom 
anew  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  We  write  with  the  Greek  text 
before  us,  but  for  convenience  in  verification  shall  follow  the  translation 
published  in  the  "  Christian  Classic  Series.*' 
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transformation  of  the  same  class,  since  in  place  of  force,  he 
presents  will  which  is  a  higher  though  kindred  conception, 
force  being  known  only  in  its  effects,  while  will  is  imme- 
diately known  in  ourselves.  Others  had  made  thought,  the 
idea,  spirit,  the  one  essential  element  under  all  appearances. 
But  under  this  new  magician's  wand,  Proteus  re-appears  as 
Will,  "objectifying  itself  as  thought,  as  body,  as  the  universe;" 
becoming  temporarily  conscious  of  itself  in  man,  but  gladly 
sinking  back  again  into  unconscious  Nirvana,  since  conscious 
life  is  only  misery.  But  this  is  aside  from  our  retrospect, 
which  is  to  trace  the  genesis  of  Neo-Pantheism,  and  to  in<ii- 
cate  as  briefly  as  possible  its  connection  with  Hegel,  and 
through  him,  with  his  pantheistic  predecessors. 

We  may  now  more  definitely  try  to  depict  the  lineaments 
of  this  new  adversary  of  the  Catholic  faith,  contrasting  it 
with  that  faith  in  six  cardinal  particulars. 

I.  The  Catholic  faith  has  taught  us  to  adore  "One  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Only-Begotten  Son  of  God."  Through 
Him  the  Father  is  known,  since  he  that  hath  seen  Him  hath 
seen  the  Father.  Through  Him  we  are  re-created  (in  the 
new  birth  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit)  to  be  what  we  were  not 
by  natural  birth,  sc.^  children  of  God.  "It  belonged  to  none 
other  than  the  image  of  the  Father  to  re-create  for  men  the 
likeness  of  God*s  image." 

Neo-Pantheism,  on  the  other  hand,  "refuses  to  recognize 
the  term  Only-Begotten  as  belonging  to  Christ  in  virtue  of 
any  difference  in  nature  from  us.  We  discover  the  ground 
of  it  in  exceptional  fulness  of  life  .  .  .  not  essentially  and 
forever  impossible  to  man."  {G.  P.,  p.  60.)  Porphyry's 
blunder  consisted  in  not  reciting  the  Christian  creed  along 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  while  giving  it  a  philosophic 
meaning. 

a.  Defining  her  faith  more  strictly  as  a  safeguard  against 
heretical  perversions,  the  Catholic  Church  adds  to  her  creed, 
"begotten  not  made.  Being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father." 
S.  Athanasius  expressed  the  thought  of  the  Church  as  she 
had  received  it  from  the  Lord,  being  taught  by  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  when  he  said,  (chap.iv.)  "  By  nature  man  is  mortal  since 
he  was  made  out  of  what  is  not;  but  through  his  likeness 
{6iJ.moTrii)  to  Him  that  is  .  .  .  he  would  deprive  of  its  power  the 
corruption  that  is  his  by  nature.  For  God  has  not  only  made 
us  out  of  nothing,  but  also  has  bestowed  upon  us  a  life  in 
accordance  with  God's,  by  the  grace  of  the  Word: .  .  .by  nahire 
corruptible^  but  by  grace  of  the  communion  of  the  Word 
capable  of  escaping  from  our  natural  state.'* 

Neo-Pantheism  recites  the  Homo-ousios  with  the  Church, 
but  mentally  adds,  **I  too  am  of  one  substance  (if  any  one 
can  tell  what  substance  is)  with  the  Father."  "All  life  is  es- 
sentially one;  we  are  logically  obliged  to  carry  its  application 
(the  Homo-ousios),  further  than  was  done  at  Nicea,  and  to 
claim  for  the  race  of  man  that  oneness  of  spiritual  nature 
with  God  which  was  there  claimed  only  for  the  great  Son  of 
Man."  (C  /*.,  p.  29.)  Homo-ousios  is  true  not  for  Christ 
alone,  but  for  the  whole  race  to  which  He  belongs."  (p.  55.) 
It  is  **a  universal  fact  in  the  world  of  spirit."     (p.  69.) 

3.  The  Catholic  faith  is  that  all  things  were  made  by  the 
Only-Begotten  Son  of  God.  The  Church  only  repeats  what 
S.  John  said  in  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel.  "  By  Him  all 
things  were  made,  and  without  Him  was  nothing  made  that 
hath  been  made."  (6*.  John^  I.  3.)  S.  Athanasius  briefly  ut- 
ters the  Church's  faith  when  he  says  (chap,  iii.),  "God  made 
all  things  out  of  nothing  {km  rtow  uhx  outwu,  i,  e.^  not  from  pre- 
existent,  eternal  matter,)  through  His  own  Word,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

S.  Basil  {De  Sp.  Sto,^  §  19)  more  fully  expresses  the  same 
truth.  "  The  Creator  Word,  the  Only-Begotten  God,  .  .  .  the 
Lord,  says, — *  Thine  are  Mine,'  inasmuch  as  He  thence  (from 
the  Father)  derives  the  creating  cause ;  not  that  He  avails 
Himself  of  assistance  in  His  working,  nor  that  He  is  fur- 
nished with  detailed  instructions  for  the  execution  of  each 
several  work — for  that  would  not  in  the  least  represent  His 
Divine  rank.  But  the  Word  is  full  of  His  Father's  excel- 
lence, and  beaming  forth  from  the  Father,  does  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  likeness  of  Him  that  begat  Him.  .  .  .  Thus 
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when  we  say  that  all  things  were  made  through  Him  ...  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  He  was  a  mere  instrument — ^but  that 
as  Creator,  He  fulfilled  the  Father's  will." 

But.  while  Neo-Pantheism,  like  its  predecessor  of  Alexan- 
dria, believes  in  a  Logos  emanating  from  transcendent  Deity, 
the  eternal  Father's  **  manifestation,"  it  yet  rejects  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  that  that  Word  is  the  mediate  cause  and  efficient 
Creator,  as  well  as  the  exemplar  of  all  the  universe.  Neo- 
Pantheism  recites  the  Nicene  creed,  and  unsuspicious  Chris- 
tians charitably  assume  that  the  words  mean  what  they  say. 
But  when  the  words  are  uttered,  ^^By  whom  all  things  were 
made,"  secretly  is  whispered,  ^^For  Him  all  things  were 
made,  because  the  historic  Christ  is  the  consummation  of  the 
emanations  from  the  transcendent  Father,  the  end  to  which 
previous  incarnations  were  directed."  We  do  our  best  not  to 
misrepresent,  and  will  quote  again.  {G.  P,^  p.  57.)  We 
must  "distinguish  between  God  as  the  original  cause,  by 
'whom  all  things  were  made,  and  Christ  as  the  final  cause, 
the  end  for  which  are  all  things."^  "Before  the  advent  of 
the  historic  Christ,  the  essential  Christ  had  begun  to  appear 
in  a  succession  of  more  or  less  Christly  men." 

By  faith  Christians  have  understood  that  "the  worlds  have 
been  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  what  is  seen  hath 
not  been  made  out  of  things  which  do  appear."  But  faith 
becomes  needless  in  the  view  of  this  subtle  gnosis.  There 
is  no  such  creation.  "All  the  forms  of  finite  existence  are 
embodiments  of  the  Infinite  One."  (p.  jj.)  "Life  is  one 
everywhere,  generating  and  generated.  The  former  is  the 
eternal  Father,  the  latter  is  all  things  which  are  besides 
Him."  (p.  87,  etc.)  "This  universal  life,  through  all  its 
myriad  ranks  .  •  .  is  His  co-eternal  Word,  His  Son."  "In 
Christ  the  before  unconscious  sonship  of  the  world  awakes  to 
consciousness  of  the  Father." 

4.  The  Catholic  faith  holds  that  the  Only-Begotten  God 

^Even  Greek  grammar  is  not  aUowed  to  stand  in  the  way,  and  did  with 
tlte  genitive,  *^by  means  0/^*  is  made  to  do  duty  for  dtd  with  the  accusative, 
**on  account  of^^\  see  again  p.  89. 
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was  **  incarnate  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary." 
He  pitied  the  created  nature  which  had  gone  away  from  its 
Creator.     Therefore  "He  took  our  body  from  a  spotless  and 
stainless  maiden  .  .  .  being  Himself  mighty  and  artificer  of 
the  universe,  He  prepares  in  the  Virgin  the  body  as  a  tem- 
ple for  Himself,  and  personally  appropriates  this  as  an  instru- 
ment being  made  known  in  it,  and  dwelling  in  it"     {De  Inc. 
V.  chap,  viii.)     Neo- Pantheism  does  not  deny  the  historic  fact 
of  the  Virgin's  conception,  but  igfnores  it  as  of  no  conse- 
quence one  way  or  the  other.     "  Christ's  perfect  sonship  is 
constituted  by  ...  an  ethical  development,  a  process  in  the 
spirit;  and  what  is  ethical  is  divine.  .  .  .  All  life  is  essen- 
tially divine,"  and  "all  life  is  constitutionally,  even  when 
unconsciously,  ethical,"  (whatever  that  may  mean.)     {G.  /^., 
p.   130.)     The  Catholic   term   "Incarnation"  thus  becomes 
equivalent  to  the  other  pantheistic  term  "Immanence." 

According  to  Catholic  faith  the  Word  of  God  is  in  all 
things  through  His  Spirit  by  a  true  immanence,  sc.^  by  sus- 
taining power,  and  above  all  by  imparting  to  the  regenerate, 
divine  qualities  according  to  their  capacity  to  receive  those 
qualities.  But  He  is  still  and  forever  outside  of  created 
things,  distinct  from  all,  though  in  all  by  His  power.     (*£v 

T.dftr^  7^  XTtrrst  c5v,  ixTog    /is>  e<rT\  rou  TzavTu^  xar  outrtav^  iv    7rd<re  ^c   cdTi 
rali  iauToh  duifd/xeat,  rd  itdvra  t^taxotT/xwv^  x.  r  X.  CXVli. 

The  personal  will  of  every  rational  creature  remains  free, 
even  when  new-born  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  follow 
or  to  oppose  that  indwelling  Spirit,  even  while  that  Spirit    - 
testifies  along  with  our  spirit  (/rw/i/ia^;7«>/)£?),  that  we  have  been  -j 
made  children  of  God.     {Rom,  \\\i,  16.) 

The  Catholic  Church,  then,  knows  a  true  "immanence"  o^< 
God  in  man,  first  in  the  human  nature  of  the  Anointed  one  :^ 
our  Savior,  then  through  Him  in  His  Body,  the  Church^ 
then  through  her  as  His  organ,  in  every  member  of  the  bod)^2 
This  is  that  Immanence  of  the  Spirit  which  calls  out  one  f — : 
the  most  eloquent  passages  of  S.  BasiPs  g^eat  work.  (§  23. — ■ 
"Through  Him  hearts  are  lifted  up,  the  weak  are  taken  by  thK  ^ 
hand,  the  advancing  are  perfected.     He,  shedding  His  brigls.^ 
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beams  on  those  who  are  cleansed  from  every  stain,  makes 
them  spiritual  by  their  communion  with  Himself.  And  as 
clear,  transparent  bodies,  if  a  ray  of  light  fall  upon  them, 
become  radiant  themselves,  and  diflfuse  their  splendor  all 
around,  so  souls  illuminated  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  are 
rendered  spiritual  themselves,  and  impart  their  grace  to 
others."     (Cf.  Milligan  on  the  Ascension^  p.  184.) 

That  this  Immanence  is  not  an  Incarnation  hardly  needs 
to  be  said.     The  Catholic  Church  has  defined  that  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God  in  terms  which  sharply  limit  it. 
"One  Christ,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but 
by  taking  of  the  manhood  into  God.     One  altogether,  not  by 
confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of  person.     For  as  the 
reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one 
Christ,"  one  Divine  Person,  who  assumed  our  Human  Na- 
ture into  hypostatic  union  with  Himself,  creating  a  human 
body  and  soul  in  the  Virgin's  womb,  of  her  substance,  for 
His  everlasting  tabernacle.     (S.  Leo.  Ep.  25.)     Neo-Panthe- 
ism,  in  confounding  Incarnation  and  Immanence,  and  mak- 
ing the   former  a  perpetual   manifestation  of  the   Father 
through  all  things,  denies  the  Savior  of  the  World,  while  in 
^oids  professing  to  believe  in  Him.     In  truth  we  seem  to  be 
reading  a  western  Buddhist,  when  we  find,  (C  P.,  p.  151,) 
**The  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  in  per- 
petual incarnations  or  embodiments  of  the  uncreated  and. 
all-creating  life,  idealized  to  us  primordially  in  the  Logos,  or 
Word,  and  historically  perfected  in  the  Christ."     Or  again, 
(p.   88,)  "Every  incarnation  of  life  is,  pro  tanto^  and  in  its 
Jfleasuie,  an  incarnation  of  God,  and  the  age-long  way  of 
Go<l,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it  in  the  world,  is  in  a  perpetually 
increasing  Incarnation  of  Life,"  (the  Neo-Pantheistic  substi- 
tttfe  for  the  Hegelian  Idea,)  "  whose  climax  and  crown  is  the 
Divine  fulness  of  Life"  (in  Gautama  Buddha?)  "in  Christ." 

But  it  might  very  naturally  be  asked  why  we  bestow  so 

much  labor  and  trouble  on  a  single  and  small  treatise  with  a 

strange  title,  which  will  probably  be  forgotten  in  a  brief 

space  of  time.     Certainly,  we  are  not  quoting  it  for  its  own 
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sake,  clear  and  suggestive  as  it  is.  But  there  are  grave  reasons 
for  serious  thought.  If  Protestant  religion  is  so  honey-combed 
with  this  apostasy  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  if  deductions 
from  it  are  all  unconsciously  mingled  with  the  Christian 
faith  by  men  most  loyal  to  the  one  Savior  of  the  worlds 
surely  the  time  has  arrived  for  careful  re-consideration  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  expresses  her  faith. 
Among  these  pantheistic  deductions  from  substituting  Imma- 
nence for  the  Only-Begotten  Son's  Incarnation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  the  two  following: — 

5.  The  Catholic  faith  confesses  a  future  "Resurrection  of 
the  flesh."  "  The  Body  (of  Christ)  having  the  same  essence 
as  is  common  to  all,  (for  it  was  a  human  body,  although  by 
a  novel  miracle  it  was  formed  from  a  virgin  only,)  was  mor- 
tal ..  .  but  by  the  descent  into  it  of  the  Word  it  became  no 
longer  liable  to  corruption  in  accordance  with  its  own  nature, 
but  through  the  indwelling  Word  of  God  it  passed  out  of 
reach  of  corruption."  .  .  .  His  Body  rose  again  completely 
sound  in  all  its  parts,  since  it  was  the  body  of  none  other 
than  Life  itself."  This  "certifies  to  all  the  incorruption  of 
their  bodies  in  the  future."  {De  Inc.  K,  chap.  xx.  seq.)  Neo- 
Pantheism  denies  this  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  and  of  His 
people.^  The  words  of  the  creed  are  used  and  the  faithful  are 
deluded  thereby.  The  Lord's  Body  and  our  own  bodies  are 
"temporary  accidents  of  our  humanity."  {G,  P.y  p.  21.) 
Nature  is  "an  ever  rising  and  vanishing  series  of  phenom- 
ena," (p.  134,)  and  what  we  call  the  resurrection  is,  at  death, 
a  "standing  up  in  fulness  of  life,"  which  life  is  God 
everywhere,     (p.  96.) 

6.  The  Catholic  faith  adores  the  Lord  Jesus  passing  through 
death  to  life  for  us,  offering  Himself  "a  full,  perfect  and  suf- 
ficient sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Repentance 
alone  does  not  restore  to  us  what  we  have  lost  by  sin,  which 
is  union  with  God,  and  life  everlasting.  "Repentance  alone 
would  not  guard  the  consistency  of  God;  for  He  would  still  re- 


^  See  above,  p.  214. 
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main  untrue,  if  death  did  not  hold  the  mastery  over  men. 
Nor  does  repentance  recall  men  from  what  is  according  to 
their  nature.  ...  When  once  transgression  gained  a  start, 
men  came  under  the  power  of  corruption  which  was  their 
mature,  and  were  bereft  of  the  grace  which  was  theirs  in  virtue 
of  their  being  made  after  God's  image."  (De  Inc.  F.,  chap, 
vii.).  "  Since  what  was  due  from  all  must  needs  be  paid — 
{sc.^  that  all  should  die) — He  then  oflFered  up  the  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  all,  surrendering  His  own  temple  to  death  in  place 
of  all  to  make  all  men  no  more  liable  to  the  account,  and  to 
free  from  the  old  transgression,  and  to  show  Himself  also 
mightier  than  death,  showing  forth  His  own  Body  incorrupt- 
ible as  firstfruits  of  the  resurrection  of  all."  (chap,  xxx.) 
Hence  comes  the  great  significance  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  as 
the  perpetual  "showing  forth  of  the  Lord's  death"  as  a  sac- 
rifice. Neo-Pantheism  gets  no  standing  room  where  that 
sacrifice  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  publicly  and  continually 
oflFered.  For  the  whole  Liturgy  is  the  expression  of  the 
words  used  in  our  own  service:  "If  any  man  sin,  we  have 
an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous, 
and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  The  rise  of  this 
substitute  for  Christian  faith  is  in  that  corrupted  soil  where 
the  Lord's  appointed  memorial  is  either  set  aside,  or  hidden 
in  an  obscure  comer. 

For  Neo-Pantheism,  finally,  denies  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice of  Jesus'  life  and  death.  It  is  not  merely  any  theory 
of  it  which  is  denied.  It  is  the  Christian  faith  altogether, 
which  says  that  He  "was  crucified  for  us."  "In  the  penitent 
and  praying  heart,  the  true  atonement  of  Christ  is  wrought, 
where  groaning  conscience,  in  the  purifying  fellowship  of 
Christ,  discharges  its  burden  by  repentance,  and  is  at  peace. 
...  It  is  not  a  governmental  work  outside  of  us,  but  an 
educational  work  within  us.  .  .  .  Mediated  by  historical  in- 
cidents, it  is  not  an  historical  propitiation  of  God  in  space 
and  time,  but  a  spiritual  process  of  God  within  the  con- 
science."   (p.  144.)     This  is  hardly  up  to  the  level  of  its  pro- 
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genitor,  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Porphyry,  for  he  would  add  to 
penitence,  at  least  the  necessity  of  ascetic  virtues. 

Our  painful  task  is  ended.  It  is  not  proof  or  refutation. 
It  is  merely  to  set,  side  by  side,  the  Christian  faith,  and  one 
of  the  latest  forms  of  apostasy  from  Christ,  able  to  delude 
the  inconsiderate  by  masquerading  as  Christian  and  reciting 
the  Christian  creed,  while  denying  the  Lord  who  bought  us 
with  His  most  precious  Blood.  But  if  our  readers  inconsid- 
erately borrow  the  language  which  one  sometimes  hears,  and 
ask,  "Why  trouble  one's  self  with  dark  mysteries?  why 
not  be  satisfied  with  simple  faith  in  Jesus  Christ?"  We  an- 
swer most  briefly : — 

1.  Faith  in  Jesus  is  loyalty  to  Jesus,  and  that  is  holding 
fast  the  Catholic  faith. 

2.  That  faith  is  the  means  of  our  salvation;  t.  e.j  it  con- 
tains the  means  of  our  reaching  the  perfection  for  which  God 
has  provided  the  way. 

3.  The  counterfeit,  being  the  devil's  lie,  is  his  most  pro- 
foundly corrupting  device  for  the  ruin  of  mankind.  Science 
may  say,  and  say  truly:  "Let  us  follow  the  truth  wherever  it 
may  lead.  Let  consequences  take  care  of  themselves."  But 
Pantheism  in  any  shape  offers  no  demonstrations.  It  de- 
mands that  we  see  its  truth  by  direct  insight.  But  we  are 
certain  that  if  its  results  are  radically  evil,  it  must  be  false  at 
the  root.     "  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits." 

John  J.  Elmendorf. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec,  1892. 
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SOME  months  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  the  Rector 
of  what  was  formerly  the  best  equipped  classical  school 
in  the  South.  He  wrote  asking  us  to  recommend  him  a 
classical  teacher,  but  in  a  tone  of  despair  added:  **  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  abolish  the  classics  in  my  school,  so  un- 
fortunate have  I  been  in  my  teachers  during  the  past  few 
years.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  interest  the  students. 
The  boys  protest  against  the  study,  and  parents  see  no 
use  in  it."  This  letter  sounds  the  key-note  to  the  whole 
situation.  The  trouble  all  along  has  been  that  we  have  poor 
teachers  and  bad  methods  and  short-sighted  parents.  "What 
we  want,"  says  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  "is  not  less  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  less  waste  of  time  in  learning,  or  pretending  to 
learn,  Latin  and  Greek.  We  want  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  and  in  order  to  get  better  methods  we  want  better 
teachers.  We  want  teachers  who  have  a  living  and  breathing 
knowledge  of  the  language  which  they  profess  to  teach ;  a 
knowledge  which  the  learner  can  bathe  in  as  well  as  drink." 
For  ages  we  have  had  to  contend  against  the  enemies  of 
higher  culture  and  the  cry  goes  out  almost  daily,  "  The  Phil- 
istines be  upon  you;"  but  the  cause  has  not  lacked  cham- 
pions, although  the  weapon  wielded  by  Samson  of  old  has 
been  used  against  us  in  this  struggle.  It  was  well  said  by 
Dean  Stanley  that  during  all  the  ages  when  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  commanded  the  reverence  of  Greece,  the  place  in 
which  it  was'enshrined  needed  no  walls  for  its  defense.  "The 
majesty  of  its  temple  was  sufficient.  Its  fortifications,  as 
useless  as  they  were  unseemly,  were  built  only  in  that  disas- 
trous time  when  the  ancient  faith  had  decayed,  and  the  ora- 

*  A  Greek  Grammar^  by  William  W.  Goodwin,  Hon.  LL.D.,  and  D.  C.  L. 
Bliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University.  Revised  and 
enlarged.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Company.     1892. 
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cle  was  compelled  to  rely  on  the  arm  of  flesh,  on  its  bulwarks 
of  brick  and  stone,  not  on  its  own  intrinsic  sanctity." 

Such  was  the  reverence  formerly  entertained  for  classical 
studies,  and  altliough  mutterings  had  been  heard  from  time 
to  time,  all  comparatively  recent  and  outspoken  opposition 
in  this  country  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  year  1883,  when 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  delivered  his  famous  address 
before  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Associa- 
tion on  a  "College  Fetich.'' 

The  ** College  Fetich''  of  which  he  spoke  on  that  occasion 
was  the  worship  of  the  Greek  Language,  and  with  powerful 
invective  he  called  upon  us  **to  do  away  with  this  Idol,"  to 
reconstnict  our  academic  and  university  systems  after  the  in- 
spiration of  modern  ideas,  and  to  substitute  those  studies 
which  would  be  more  efficient  in  their  disciplinary  value  and 
more  useful  by  reason  of  their  closer  affinities  with  the  prac- 
tical tendencies  of  our  modern  scientific  life. 

There  are,  however,  nowhere  signs  of  a  break  with  the  past, 
and  with  Dr.  Gildersleeve  we  ** still  live  in  the  abiding  assur- 
ance that  what  is  inwrought  in  the  structure  of  our  historj- 
and  our  literature  must  sur\'ive  so  long  as  the  historj'  of  our 
race  and  the  history  of  our  langiiage  shall  survive.  To  dis- 
entwine  the  warp  of  the  classics  from  the  woof  of  our  life  is 
simply  impossible." 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  cause  of  the  classics 
in  this  coimtr\'  is  not  on  the  wane.  The  fact  that  in  the  citv 
of  Boston  alone  we  have  three  prosperous  publishing  houses 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  publication  of  Latin  and 
Greek  text-books,  would  indicate  that  the  demand  for  such 
publications  is  increasing,  and  the  several  editions  of  Good- 
icufi^s  Greek  Grammar  mark  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  methods  of  teaching. 

This  popular  grammar,  which  has  reached  its  third  edition, 
merits  all  the  success  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  it.  The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1870,  and  was  a  little  volume  of 
some  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  pages.  The  second  edi- 
tion   of    1879,    contained   three   hundred   and   ninety-three 
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pages,  and  marked  a  decided  advance  over  its  predecessor. 
The  third  edition,  of  1892,  numbers  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  pages,  being  almost  double  the  size  of  the  first  edition, 
and  fifty-eight  pages  larger  than  the  second.  It  is  as  much 
superior  to  the  second  edition  as  the  latter  was  to  the  first. 

In  his  Preface  the  author  takes  occasion  to  defend  this  re- 
peated increase  in  the  size  of  his  book,  not  because,  says  he, 
**I  attribute  ever-increasing  importance  to  the  study  of  for- 
mal grammar  in  school.  On  the  contrary,  the  growth  of 
the  book  has  come  from  a  more  decided  opinion  that  the 
amount  of  grammar  which  should  be  learned  by  rote  is  ex- 
ceedingly small  compared  with  that  which  every  real  student 
of  the  classics  must  learn  in  a  very  different  way.  When  it 
was  thpught  that  a  pupil  must  first  learn  his  Latin  and  Greek 
grammars,  and  then  learn  to  read  Latin  and  Greek,  it  was 
essential  to  reduce  a  school  grammar  to  its  least  possible  di- 
mensions. Now,  when  a  more  sensible  system  leaves  most 
of  the  details  of  grammar  to  be  learned  by  the  study  of 
special  points  which  arise  in  reading  or  writing,  the  case  is 
entirely  different ;  and  few  good  teachers  or  good  students 
are  any  longer  grateful  for  a  small  grammar  which  must  soon 
be  discarded  as  the  horizon  widens  and  new  questions  press 
for  an  answer." 

No  one  will  take  issue  with  Dr.  Goodwin  upon  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  grammar,  which  the  above  reasoning  so  fully 
justifies.  It  may  be  said  in  advance  that  almost  every  addition 
and  alteration  is  a  gain,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  have 
been  left  undone  some  things  which  ought  to  have  been  done, 
and  that  in  other  instances  the  author  has  failed  to  profit  by 
the  teachings  of  that  scholar  **  whose  writings  have  thrown 
light  upon  most  of  the  dark  places  in  Greek  Syntax." 

The  Introduction  remains  the  same  except  that  here  and 
there  are  found  passages  interjected  by  way  of  elucidation. 
Part  I.,  treating  of  Letters,  Syllables,  and  Accents,  is  some- 
what expanded  and  greatly  improved.  Especially  valuable 
is  the  section  on  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Greek,  and 
the  table  of  contractions,  on  page  15,  the  omission  of  which 
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in  former  editions  is  inexplicable.  Part  II.,  on  Infkction^ 
reveals  several  changes,  chiefly  in  the  sections  on  the  Vcib, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  rewritten  and  remodelled.  Every 
page  is  marked  by  the  results  of  more  recent  investigations. 
The  quantit}'  of  long  a.  r,  *j,  which  is  indicated  in  Parts  I.,  XL, 
and  III.,  satisfies  a  'Mong-felt  want.*'  The  paradigms  and 
synopses  of  the  verb  are  g^ven  in  a  new  and  more  attiacti\*e 
form.  The  nine  tense  systems  are  clearly  distinguished  in 
each  synopsis  and  also  in  the  paradigms,  so  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  a  proper  distinction  of  the  three  voices.  The  verbs 
in  /^!  are  now  inflected  in  close  connection  with  those  in  m. 
The  now  established  Attic  forms  of  the  pluperfect  active  are 
given  in  the  paradigms.  The  "connecting  vowel"  has  been 
discarded,  the  familiar  term  "thematic  vowel"  has  been 
adopted  in  place  of  "variable  vowel,"  which  was  used  in  the 
former  editions  to  designate  the  «  or  t  added  to  the  verb  stem 
to  form  the  present  stem  of  verbs  in  a».  The  whole  subject 
of  tense  stems  and  their  inflection  has  been  made  clearer. 
All  this  the  author  claims  in  his  Preface,  and  a  careful  exam- 
ination fully  justifies  the  claim. 

Part  III.,  on  the  Formation  of  Words,  is  little  changed  ex- 
cept by  additions.  Thus  far  our  author  leaves  small  ground 
for  criticism.  But  Part  IV.,  on  the  S>Titax,  is  confessedly 
the.  most  important  part,  and  it  is  here  that  most  fault  may 
be  found.  The  "chief  principles  of  Greek  Syntax,"  says 
Dr.  Goodwin,  "  have  always  seemed  to  me  more  profitable 
for  a  pupil  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  classical  studies  than 
the  details  of  vowel  changes  and  exceptional  forms  which  are 
often  thought  more  seasonable."  We  are  told  that  the  changes 
made  in  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  " 
have  been  adopted  so  far  as  is  possible  in  this  grammar,  but 
there  as  here  we  fail  to  observe  any  important  changes  for  the 
better  that  may  not  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  Dr. 
Gildersleeve.  This,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the  usefulness 
of  the  book,  but  it  affords  an  interesting  study  in  determin- 
ing the  question  of  authorship.  It  is  true  that  in  his  preface 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  "Moods  and  Tenses,"  our  author 
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did  make  a  suitable  acknowledgement  to  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  but 
in  his  preface  to  the  volume  under  review,  he  seems  to  re- 
gard any  recognition  of  obligation  as  altogether  unnecessary. 
That  such  obligation  does  in  very  truth  exist  may  be  made 
clear  from  the  following  comparisons. 

"  The  treatment  of  Sant^'^  says  our  author,  "is  entirely  new, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  Infinitive  with  mint  /nj  and 
the  Indicative  with  wtrre  ou  is  explained."  Let  us  see  in  what 
sense  the  treatment  of  ai<TTc-may  be  regarded  as  new.  In  the 
1879  edition  we  find:  "  &(TTe  (sometimes  tt»9)  so  that^  which  gen- 
erally takes  the  Infinitive,  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  In- 
dicative to  express  a  restUt.  The  negative  is  ou."  In  a  sub- 
sequent remark  it  is  added:  "When  Sitnt  takes  the  Infinitive 
(with  negative  M^  the  action  of  the  verb  is  stated  more  dis- 
tinctly as  a  result  depending  on  the  action  of  the  leading 
verb ;  the  Indicative  emphasizes  the  action  rather  as  an  inde- 
pendent fact."  What  all  this  means  is  not  very  clear.  In 
the  new  edition  we  find:  "oiirTe  (sometimes  oic)  so  oj,  so  that^  is 
used  with  the  Infinitive  and  with  the  Indicative  to  express  a 
result.  With  the  Infinitive  (the  negative  being  ir^\  the  result 
is  stated  as  one  which  the  action  of  the  leading  verb  tends  to 
produce;  with  the  Indicative  (the  negative  being  #>o)  as  one 
which  that  action  actually  does  produce.  These  two  con- 
structions are  essentially  distinct  in  their  nature,  even  when 
it  is  indifferent  to  the  general  sense  which  is  used  in  a  given 
case." 

So  far  as  the  old  edition  is  concerned  then,  the  treatment 
is  doubtless  new,  but  when  we  recall  the  words  of  Dr.  Gilder- 
sleeve, uttered  long  since,  the  air  of  novelty  vanishes.  Dr. 
Gildersleeve  thus  expressed  it  years  ago:  "cSrrre  or  m^  with 
the  Infinitive  (negative  /iiy  )  expresses  the  tendency  or  adapta- 
tion to  produce  a  result,  *so  as,'  which  is  often  conveniently 
translated  *so  that' — the  proper  rendering  of  uhttz  (seldom  wy) 
with  the  finite  verb  (negative  «u)  which  expresses  the  actual  re- 
sult." In  his  new  edition  Dr.  Goodwin  is  careful  to  observe 
the  distinction  between  the  Infinitive  and  the  Indicative  con- 
structions by  the  translations  "so  as"  and  "so  that  "  respect- 
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ively,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Gildersleevei,  although  this 
distinction  was  not  consistently  observed  in  the  old  edition. 

Again,  Dr.  Goodwin's  prefatory  statement  that  "the  use  of 
7r/)f'y  with  the  Infinitive  and  the  finite  moods  is  more  accu- 
rately stated,"  is  verified.     What  he  said  in  the  old  edition 
amounted  to  this:   "When  r.piv  does  not  take  the  Infinitive  it 
takes  the  Indicative,  Subjunctive,  or  Optative."     A  reference 
to  another  paragraph  discloses  the  definite  and  satisfactory 
information  that  "when  i:pi>  does  not  take  the  Indicative,  Sub- 
junctive, or  Optative,   it   takes  the   Infinitive."     But   here 
again  Dr.  Gildersleeve's  utterances  are  brought  into  play. 
Says  the  latter:  "When  r.piv  must  be  translated  *  before'  it 
fmist  have    the    Infinitive.      When    it    may   be   translated 
*  until,'  it  may  take  the    finite  constructions  of  ^a>y   *ulhtil.' 
After  positive  sentences  -/>£>  commonly  takes  the  Infinitive. 
After  ftegative  sentences  it  has  the  construction  of  iof^  *  until' 
when  the  meaning  is  that  of  iuj^r    This  is  tlie  Attic  rule,  but 
exceptions  occur." 

Compare  with  this  Dr.  Goodwin:  "...  But  in  other 
Greek  it  has  the  Infinitive  chiefly  when  it  means  simply 
before^  and  when  the  leading  clause  is  affirmative;  it  has  the 
finite  moods  only  when  it  means  until  (as  well  as  before)  and 
chiefly  when  the  leading  verb  is  negative  or  implies  a  neg- 
ative." 

It  has  been  charged  in  certain  quarters  that  Dr.  Gilder- 
sleeve  wastes  much  valuable  time  in  reducing  syntactical 
principles  to  formulae.  Whether  this  charge  be  well 
founded  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  teachers  as  well  as  pupils 
profit  by  the  great  teacher's  results.  Those  who  imitate 
him  may  change  the  phraseology,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  greater  accuracy  of  statement  is  thereby  gained.  Still 
we  must  not  multiply  comparisons  which  are  always  more 
or  less  odious. 

Dr.  Goodwin's  treatment  of  the  Conditional  Sentence  is 
somewhat  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  old  edition,  but  he 
still  fails  to  make  the  proper  distinction  between  tjie  Future 
Indicative  with  £i  and  the  Subjunctive  with  idj.     This,  latter 
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Dr.  Gildersleeve  calls  the  "anticipatory  condition,"  and  the 
former  the  "expectatory" — the  diflference  between  the  two 
being  the  diflference  between  anticipation  and  expectation. 

Dr.  Goodwin  says  that  the  Future  Indicative  with  £/  is  ver>' 
often  used  for  the  Subjunctive  in  Future  Conditions  as  a  still 
more  vivid  form  of  expression,  especially  in  appeals  to  the 
feelings  and  in  threats  and  warnings.  The  first  part  of  this 
is  vaguely  expressed  and  may  mean  much  or  little ;  the  latter 
part,  "threats  and  warnings,'*  will  correspond  to  Dr.  Gilder- 
sleeve's  "minatory  and  monitory." 

Dr.  Goodwin  treats  the  Potential  Optative  and  Indicative 
more  prominently  as  original  constructions,  and  doubtless 
bears  in  mind  the  warning  of  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  that  when 
there^is  no  consciousness  of  a  definite  ellipsis  it  is  not  well  to 
•explain  the  construction  on  the  ground  of  an  ellipsis.  Here 
.again  Dr.  Gildersleeve's  formula  is  found  useful:  "The  im- 
possibility of  definite  ellipsis  constitutes  the  Modality." 

The  chapters  on  the  independent  use  of  /ny  and  on  the  In- 
finitive and  Participle  show  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
former  editions,  although  in  his  treatment  of  the  Participle 
our  author  fails  to  reveal  the  same  careful  study  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Philology, 

The  following  paragraphs  may  be  cited  as  admitting  of 
further  revision: — 

"§905  N.  Rarely  a  singular  verb  has  a  masculine  or  femi- 
nine subject  in  the  plural ;  as  Inzi  dk  iirrfk  (rrddcot  i^  "A^uiiotJ  iy  T1JV 

/irravrt'oy,  and  there  is  a  distance  of  sevai  stades  from  Abydos  to 
the  opposite  coast.     In  such  cases  the  plural  form  often  seems 
-to  have  arisen  from  an  afterthought,  especially  when  the  sub- 
ject follows  the  verb." 

It  is  not  clear  how  this  example  illustrates  "an  after- 
thought." We  say  in  English,  it  is  ninety-five  miles  from 
Sewanee  to  Nashville,  or  in  other  words  (the  distance)  from 
Sewanee  to  Nashville  is  ninety-five  miles.  The  cases  are 
parallel.  And  so  the  phrase  IttTtv  ol  may  be  explained  by  re- 
ferring o7  to  a  collective  noun  for  an  antecedent,  and  it  is  to 
be  remarked  here  that  the  expression  erVrv  m  does  occur. 
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"§1024  N.  (b).  .  But  oI«9  re  in  Attic  Greek  means  fl*&,  rj/fl- 
ble^  like  ^wvaroy,  being  originally  elliptical  for  roiouroq  oloy,  siuk 
asy  ri  having  no  apparent  force." 

If  Dr.  Goodwin  will  restudy  carefully  sentences  which  il- 
lustrate oloy  and  iHo^  re  he  will  doubtless  find  that  the  force  of 
ri  is  not  altogether  lost,  that  o\o^  denotes  rather  the  "disposi- 
tion," and  olrjy  re  the  "position."  In  other  words  thatolo^is 
used  more  strictly  of  cl^^racter,  and  that  oloy  re  implies  first 
adaptation  then  possibility. 

Under  the  head  of  Final  and  Object  clauses  (§1362)  it 
seems  that  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  have  mentioned 
the  use  of  Fwy  as  a  final  particle  in  the  Odyssey.  Atten- 
tion might  also  have  been  called  to  the  frequent  use  of 
paratactic  ixrj  in  pre-Attic  Greek  and  its  very  rare  use  irf  Attic 
Greek.  It  is  well  to  quicken  the  observation  even  of  the 
more  youthful  pupils.  The  fact  might  have  been  stated 
even  if  the  principle  had  not  been  discussed. 

In  §1513  N.,  Dr.  Goodwin  speaks  of  <3^eA«y  with  the  Infii*-* 
tive  (negative  fxi^)  and  further  adds  that  it  may  even  be  pr^" 
ceded  by  eft^e,  d  ydp,  or  w?.     We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
omits  the  following  statement  made  in  the  former  editioi 
"the  use  of  ef^^e  and  d  ydp  with  it  is  an  anomaly;  /xij  shoul 
perhaps  be  constructed  with  the  Infinitive."     It  would  hai 
been  better  if  he  had  inserted  in  his  new  edition  that  this  UJ 
of  fxij  as  well  as  that  of  efiVe  and  d  fdp  is  to  be  explained  on 
ground  of  analogy;  that  w^eAov  with  the  Infinitive  was  used 
express  a  wish ;  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  wishing  clause- 
and  after  the  analogy  to  the  more  usual  construction  couL^^  ^ 

be  introduced  by  tV^^  and  tl  ydp  and  take  the  regular  negativ^^-^ 

for   wishing  clauses,    the  negative  }Lr^.     Under   no   circui 


stances   is  the  negative  to  be  coupled  with  the    Infinitive  "^^^1 
The  position  of  the  negative  would  seem  to  indicate  thc^ 
contrary. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  all  citations  from  the  Gree^^^^ 
authors  are  referred  to  the  special  author  of  the  sentence   ' 
quoted.     A  complete  index  of  the  sentences  quoted  wou^^  ^ 


have  been  found  valuable.     In  Part  V.,  as  we  are  told,  tt^^^ 
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principal  additions  are  the  sections  on  dactylo-epitritic 
rhythms  with  greater  detail  about  other  lyric  verses  and  the 
use  of  two  complete  strophes  of  Pindar  to  illustrate  that 
poet's  two  most  common  metres.  The  catalogue  of  verbs 
shows  careful  revision  and  some  enlargement,  especially  in 
the  Homeric  forms.  Careless  errors  are  most  infrequent;  as 
in  §39,  3,  where  {See  565,  8,)  should  read  (See  565,  6.) 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for 
this  excellent  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work.  We  know  of 
no  Greek  grammar  that  may  be  considered  its  superior  for 
use  in  schools,  and  yet  we  are  pained  to  realize  that  so  emi- 
nent a  scholar  as  Dr.  Goodwin  has  shown  such  a  lack  of  lit- 
erary conscience  as  his  volume  reveals.  We  regret  also  that 
we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  Dr.  Goodwin  had 
made  a  careful  and  appreciative  study  of  Dr.  Gildersleeve's 
edition  oi  Justin  Martyr  (1877)  and  incorporated  the  results 
of  his  study  in  the  secqad  edition  of  his  Grammar  (1879) 
many  of  the  emendations  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the 
edition  under  review  would  have  been  anticipated  to  the 
benefit  both  of  Dr.  Goodwin's  students  and  of  the  scholarly 
public.     Let  us   "render  unto  Csesar  the  things  which  are 
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The  History  of  Early  English  Literature,  Being  the  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry  from  its  Beginnings  to  the  Accession  of  King  Alfred,  By 
Stopford  A.  Brooke.  New  York  and  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.  1892. 
i2mo,  pp.  xiv.,  500. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  somewhat  prolix  study  is 
sufficient  to  convince  that  it  will  prove  readable,  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  a  guarantee  that  the  book  will  be  well  made.     In- 
deed we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Brooke  has 
oflFered  the  best  presentment  of  Early  English  Literature  to 
the  general  literary  reader  that  has  yet  been  made.     That 
this  was  the  class  of  readers  he  had  in  view  is  probable,  since 
his  lengthy  abstracts  and  numerous  translations  could  prove 
of  but  minor  interest  to  those  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon. 
His  plan  of  translation  differs  somewhat  from  that    of  his 
predecessors.  .  His  lines  "  are  trochees  following  one  another 
with  a  syllable  at  the  end,  chiefly  a  long  one,  to  mark  the 
division  of  the  line.     I  varied  the  line  as  much  as  I  could, 
introducing  often  rashly  metrical  changes.'*     On  the  whole 
his  lines  represent  fairly  the  effect  that  the  original,  when 
read  aloud,  has  on  us,  which,  of  course,  may  be  wholly  differ- 
ent from  the  effect  it  had  on  the  Early  English. 

Mr.  Brooke  is  well  up  in  the  English  and  American  liter- 
ature of  his  subject,  and  thanks  to  Wuelker's  **Grundriss  zur 
Geschichte  der  A.-S.  Litteratur/'  he  knows  the  German  inves- 
tigations also.  His  own  work  may  be  described  as  the  con- 
scientious compilation  of  a  man  of  literary  gifts  and  cultured 
tastes.  Of  original  investigation  there  seems  hardly  any, 
and  the  few  theories  that  he  advances  will  scarcely  commend 
themselves  to  scholars.  And  yet  there  is  much  more  to 
commend  than  to  fault  in  the  book.  It  is  natural  to  contrast 
it  with  ten  Brink's  study,  and  for  the  readers  he  has  in  view, 
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he  need  not  fear  the  comparison.     Mr.  Brooke's  book  is  fuller 
and  much  more  readable  and  his  arrangement  of  his  mate- 
rials   is  much  happier.     He  discusses  in  separate  chapters, 
and  they  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  his  book,  "The 
Conquest  and  Literature,"  "The  Settlement  in  Poetry,"  "The 
Sea,"   "Armour  and  War,"   "Christianity  and  Literature," 
"Monasticism  and  Literature,"  as  well  as  the  various  for- 
tunes of  literature  in  the  diflFerent  kingdoms  of  Early  England. 
And  now  while  commending  the  book  heartily  we  will,  in 
no  captious  spirit,  endeavor  to  show  some  matters  wherein 
we  think  the  author  has  gone  astray.     First  of  all,  it  seems 
that  if  Latin  literature  was  to  be  noticed  at  all  in  a  "History 
of  English  Poetry,"  the  work  of  Aldhelm,  Bede,  Alcuin,  and 
the  minor  writers  deserved  a  fuller  appreciation  than  it  has 
found  in  chapter  xxi.  and  the  scattered  notices  elsewhere. 
We  think  too  that  the  often-recurring  statement  that  the  Ro- 
man mission  fostered  the  Latin  while  the  Scots  opposed  it 
by  an  English  literature,  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.     The 
Scots  wrote  and  talked  Latin,  and  as  we  know  at  Whitby, 
it  was  the  other  side  who  used  the  vernacular  English  with 
considerable  eflfect  against  them.   Indeed  many  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
views  are  colored  and  distorted  by  the  notion  to  which  age 
has  not  lent  probability,  that  there  was  friction  and  rivalr>' 
between  the  Scotch  and  Roman  missions,  settled  by  a  great 
duel  at  Whitby  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  whereas  in 
fact  the  Scots  in  Northumbria  in  following  the  royal  wishes 
regarding  Easter  were  but  following  the  example  set  by  their 
brethren  at  home  a  generation  before.     This  error  which  has 
been  fostered  by  Roman  and  Protestant  controversialists  for 
their  own  purposes,  has,  we  think,  led  Mr.  Brooke  to  exag- 
gerate the  influence  of  Scotch   and  Pictish  poetry  on  the 
Northumbrians.     He  says,  "This  interchange  of  the  thought 
and  oral  literature,  accompanied  by  the  occasional  intermar- 
riage of  English  and  Welsh  and  Irish  and  Picts  was,  I  think, 
one  of  the  causes  of  a  greater  capacity  in  Northumbria  for 
producing  good  poetry  than  was  likely  to  exist  in  other  parts 
of  England,  where  the  foreigners  affected  the  English  stock 
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only  on   the  western   edges  of   Mercia    and   of  Wessex.** 
In  another  place  he  says  (p.  269)  that  the  love  of  countr)' 
and  passionate  pain  of  exile,  so  frequent  in  Northumbrian 
poetry  was  deepened  and  made  more  passionate  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Irish  (sic.)     He  repeats  the  thought  often  though 
he  finds  other  stimulants  in  the  scenery  and  character  of.thc 
Northumbrian  country.     But  according  to  him  Northum- 
brian poetic  literature  began  at  Whitby,  which  was  not  a 
Scotch  foundation  at  all,  and  whose  abbess  was  an  East- 
Anglian,  and  so  far  as  the  Northumbrian  poets  speak  of  their 
Welsh  or  other  Celtic  neighbors  at  all  it  is  with  uniform  con- 
tempt.    It  seems  to  us  that  we  are  not  to  seek  here  the 
causes  of  the  rise  of  literature  in  Northumbria,  but  rather  in 
the  character  of  the  people  and  in  the  literature  they  brought 
with  them  from  the  continent.     Everything  in  the  history  of 
these  Angles  shows  them  to  have  been  a  more  mobile  race 
than  the  men  of  Kent  or  Wessex.     Their  migration  is  the 
first  witness  of  it,  for  they  leave  their  old  home  a  desert. 
Their  political  history  shows  the  same  mercurial  temper. 
We  find  it,  too,  in  the  sudden  zeal  with  which  they  embraced 
the  Christian  cause,  which  spread  with  a  rapidity  unparal- 
leled elsewhere  in  England,  and  equalled  only  by  the  rapid- 
ity and    uttemess  of  its  fall.     Accompanying    this  sudden 
outburst  of  the  national  spirit  we  find  a  brief  but  intense  lit- 
erary activity.     In  this  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us.     We 
need  not  seek  the  causes  far  afield.     The  materials  were 
part  of  their  national  inheritance,  as  appears  in  the  Beowulf^ 
in  the  Genesis^  and  in  the  Heliand  of  their  nearest  conti- 
nental cousins.     What  we  have  to  account  for  is  not  Caed- 
mon  and  Cynewulf,  but  the  lack  of  Caedmons  and  Cyne- 
wulfs  in  the  South,  and  this  the  political  conditions  of  these 
smaller  kingdoms,  so  frequently  harried  and  plundered,  the 
difference  in  race,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  the  direction  to- 
ward the  study  of  Latin  that  came  from  the  school  of  Can- 
terbury and  Malmesbur>',  and  the  closer  commercial,  political, 
and  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  continent  will  suffice 
to  explain.     There  is  nothing  in  the  Irish  literature  of  this 
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period  that  would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  creators  of  the 
Beowulf  and  the  Waldhere  had  much  or  anything  to 
learn  from  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  the 
Early  English  poets,  whose  works  we  have,  had  ever  heard  a 
Celtic  poem,  or  could  have  understood  it  if  he  had,  or  would 
have  cared  to  understand  it  if  he  could.  Christianity, 
whether  Scotch  or  Italian,  came  to  the  English  through  the 
medium  of  Latin. 

Mr.  Brooke  has  much  to  say  about  Caedmon,  of  whose 
verses  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  that  a  single  one  remains 
except  for  Bede's  hymn.  To  Cynewulf,  too,  he  attributes 
several  poems  with  no  reason  but  his  fancy.  Cynewulf 
signed  so  many  poems,  that  where  there  is  no  such  runic 
sigpoature  his  authorship  seems  to  us  more  than  doubtful. 
Not  content  with  this,  in  a  flight  of  quite  extravagant  fancy, 
our  author  seems  disposed  to  father  on  him  the  old  heathen 
spells  of  Cocayne's  Leechdoms,  Pages  such  as  154  to  161 
are  pretty,  but  they  are  not  history.  But  we  must  repeat 
that  the  account  of  the  poems  themselves  is  full  and  excel- 
lent. 

The  spelling  of  the  proper  names  that  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative  carries  us  back  to  those  happy  days  when 
every  author  "knew  at  least  two  ways  of  writing  his  signa- 
ture." Of  course,  as  any  one  knows  who  has  worked  on  the 
original  documents,  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one.  One's 
first  impulse  is  to  spell  English  names  by  a  normalized  An- 
glo-Saxon spelling,  but  differences  in  dialect  and  in  time  will 
involve  some  perplexity,  and  as  many  names  occur  only  in  a 
latinized  form,  we  shall  have  often  to  use  a  spelling  for  which 
i«re  have  no  written  authority  whatever.  These  considera- 
tions have  led  us  after  some  trial  of  the  strict  philological 
reconstruction  on  a  West-Saxon  basis  to  adopt  modem  Eng- 
lish names  wherever  possible,  and  the  simplest  forms  of  the 
other  names.  Mr.  Brooke's  method,  however,  is  hopelessly 
inconsistent  We  find  LuUus  and  Boniface,  -^Ifleda  and 
AUwold,  ^theldreda  for  ^thelthryth,  following  Bede,  to 
^whom  we  owe  also  Hild  for  the  familiar  St.  Hilda.     We  find 
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Wilfrid  and  Wilfrith,  iElfred  and  Aldfrith  and  Alfwold,  ^th- 
elheard  and  ^thelhard.  Bede's  ^Ebba  becomes  Ebba,  and 
Paulinas  has  taken  to  himself  a  second  **1,"  we  know  not 
whence.  Aldhelm,  who  writes  his  name  always  with  "Aid," 
appears  here  with  an  "Eald,"  Edwin,  whose  name  Bede 
spells  Eduin  and  iEduini,  appears  here  as  Eadwine  and  Eg- 
bert as  Ecgberht.  Some  names  are  latinized,  some  are  sensed 
up  in  their  native  undress  Saxon,  and  a  few,  among  them 
Mainz,  are  strictly  modern.  All  we  have  a  right  to  ask  is 
consistency,  but  that  jewel  shines  by  its  absence  here.  We 
have  noticed  but  a  single  misprint  in  the  volume.  On  page 
261,  **same  interesting  English,"  should  read,  "same  interest 
in  English.''     On  page  226  a  note  has  been  omitted. 

The  book  is  provided  with  a  map  of  England  purporting 
to  show  the  monastic  foundations  recorded  before  the  death 
of  Bede.     There  are  thirty-seven  places  thus  recorded  on 
this  map,  among  them  Croyland,  of  which  there  is  no  au- 
thentic trace  before  757,  Bury  St.  Ednmnd's  and  Waltham, 
which  were  both  certainly  later  than  Alfred.     But  the  sins 
of  omission  are  much  more  serious,  for  lists  in  our  possession 
show  authentic  records  of  not  less  than  fifty-nine,  and  possi- 
bly several  more  houses  founded  before  735  that  do  not  ap- 
pear on  this  map  at  all.     Among  these  we  will  cite  only  Bar- 
row, Bath,  St.  Bees,  Bredon,  Cnobheresburg,  Coquet,  Dacre, 
Ikanho,    Sheppey,  Wenlock,  Wotton,   and  York.     It   must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  of  the  thirty-four  houses  which 
figure  of  right  on  this  map,  all  were   not   in  existence    at 
any  one  time,  but  that  in  some  cases  the  abandonment  of 
one  was  the  means  of  founding  another.     We  must  reserve, 
however,  the  subject  of  Early  English  monastic  foundations 
for  fuller  discussion  on  another  occasion. 

B.  W.  W. 


Christian  Ethics.     By  Newman  Smyth.     New  York,   Charles    Scribner*s 
Sons.     1892. 

There  is  a  primary  necessity  laid  upon  Christianity  to 
present  rightly  its  claim  upon  the  control  of  human  life. 
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This  necessity  has  produced  the  work  before  us,  and  will 
produce  many  more  like  it.     We  have  a  guarantee  of  its 
character  and  value,  not  only  in  the  well-known  name  of  its 
author,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  comes  second  (after  a  volume 
by  Professor  Driver  of  Oxford)  in  the  series  of  publications  of 
"The    International  Theological    Library,"   now  appearing 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Charles  A,  Briggs,  of  this  coun- 
try, and  Dr.  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  of  Scotland.     This  Library 
undertakes  to  give,  and  no  doubt  will  give,  the  ver}-  latest 
and  best  results  of  Theological  Science,  and  cover  the  whole 
field  of  Christian  Theology.     The  present  method  of  writing 
in  series  and  by  appointment,  doubtless  has  the  disadvantage 
of  bringing  into  the  world  many  books  that  would  not  oth- 
erwise have  .been  written,  books  written  to  order  and  lacking 
the  inspiration  and  life  of  a  more  personal  production.     A 
man  ought  to  be  moved  from  above  to  write,  or  at  any  rate 
from  within,  and  not  from  without  himself.     The  very  great 
books  come  like  the  lightning  out  of  heaven,  and  not  in  obe- 
dience to  the  adjustments  of  human  machinery.     This,  how- 
ever, is  no  machine-made  book.     Its  very  thoroughness,  or- 
derliness, and  completeness  might  at  first  produce  such  an 
impression;  a  man  is  inspired  to  say  something,  not  every- 
thing that  can  be  said  upon  a  subject.     But  an  examination 
-will  quickly  dispel  any  such  prejudice  in  this  case.     The  book 
is  not  only  learned,  conscientious,  and  complete,  but  it  is  full 
of  sincerity  and  of  sympathy  with  its  great  subject,  to  which 
it  gfives  every  evidence  of  a  life-long  devotion.     The  very 
merits  of  it,  however,  as  well  as  the  length  to  which  our  re- 
marks might  easily  run,  will  preclude  anything  more  than  a 
mere  reference  to  its  method  and  contents. 

The  essential  difference  between  secular  and  Christian 
ethics  lies,  of  course,  in  the  difference  of  their  ideals  of  con- 
duct. They  are  based  upon  wholly  different  conceptions  of 
liuman  life  and  destiny,  and  propose,  therefore,  wholly  differ- 
ent ends  of  action.  The  first  treats  man  as  from  the  earth 
and  for  the  earth.  As  between  the  two  it  distinctly  elects 
to  prefer  worldliness  to  what  it  has,  in  retaliation,  called  other- 
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worldliness.     And  as  between  the  two  worlds,  if  they  are 
mutually  exclusive,  and  if  service  of  one  is  destructive  of 
service  of  the  other,  the  secularist  choice  might  seem  the 
rational  and  right  one.     Our  place  and  our  work  and  our  duty 
are  manifestly  here,  and  to  turn  our  backs  upon  where  we 
arer  and  undertake  to  be  and  act  somewhere  else  where  we  are 
not,  very  naturally  appears  false  as  well  as  foolish  conduct. 
The  secular  theory,  too,  of  life  may  rest  upon  not  at  all  a 
low,  but  a  very  high  ideal  of  what  life  ought  to  be.     The 
classical  standard,  for  example,  as  scientifically  presented  by 
Aristotle,  though  we  think  not  the  highest,  is  yet  a  very  high 
one.     Yet  Lotze  says  of  it:   "To  antiquity  man  appeared 
without  any  manifest  attachment  to  a  coherent  system  trans- 
cending his  earthly  life,  pre-eminently  as  a  creature  of  na- 
ture.''    The  older  Hebrew  conception  of  life,  religious  as  it 
was,  rested  upon  no  knowledge  of  any  other  life  than  this 
life.     Hebrews^  chap,  xi,^  proves  that  it  implied  more,  but  it 
did  not  consciously  mean  more.     As  between  an  other-world- 
liness  that  would  ignore  and  neglect  this  one,  and  a  this- 
worldliness  that  ignores  the  other,  let  us  admit  that  the 
secularist  has  a  strong  case  in  favor  of  the  latter.     But  does 
the  issue  stand  so  in  any  true  conception  of  Christianity? 
St.  Paul  tells  us  that  '*  there  is  a  natural  and  there  is  a  spir- 
itual," and   certainly  both  are  included  in   his   scheme  of 
thought  and  life.     St.  John  reminds  us  that  if  we  have  not 
first  loved  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible 
to  love  God  whom  we  have  not  seen.     There  is  no  contra- 
diction  between    the   true    natural  and   the  true   spiritual. 
Each  is  realized  and  fulfilled  for  us  only  in  and  through  the 
other.     The  world  and  the  worldliness  which  Christianity 
condemns  are  only  what,  in  the  true  interest  of  life  and  con- 
duct, we  ought  to  condemn;  as  the  flesh  which  it  bids  us 
mortify  is  only  what  in  our  nature  we  need,  for  any  true  self- 
re?ilization,  to  mortify.     The  fact  that  there  is  a  false  mysti- 
cism and  asceticism  in  many  forms  of  religion  does  not  prove 
that  there  is  not  a  true  religion  in  which  there  is  a  right  kind 
and  amount  of  mysticism  and  asceticism. 
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Dr.  Smyth's  book  is  necessarily  a  study  of  the  Christian 
Ideal  of  Life  and  Conduct.  It  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 
of  which  the  first  is  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  Ideal  (i) 
in  its  contents,  (2)  in  its  historical  realizations  in  the  Person 
of  Christ,  (3)  in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  to  be  prac- 
tically realized  in  humanity.  The  second  part  deals  in  detail 
with  Christian  duties  and  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
Christiaii  moral  motive  power.  We  commend  the  book  as 
the  latest,  and  probably  the  best,  scientific  discussion  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  of  all  subjects. 


Introduction  to  Physiological  Psycholdgy.  By  Dr.  Theodor  Ziehen,  Pro- 
fessor in  Jena ;  Translated  by  C.  C.  Van  Liew  and  Dr.  Otto  Beyer.  Lon- 
don: Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  New  York:  MacmiUan  &  Co.  1S92. 
i2mo,  pp.  284. 

This  work  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  statement  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  most  advanced  wing  of  the  evolutionists  in  psy- 
chology. It  is  an  effort  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
*'self''  while  denying  that  there  is  really  any  self  to  explain, 
to  account  for  the  facts  of  consciousness  without  admitting 
that  there  is  any  conscious  subject.  The  **ego"  with  Pro- 
fessor Ziehen  is  purely  factitious — it  is  merely  "a  peculiar 
complex  of  associated  images  of  memory.''  He  recogfnizes 
the  "empirical  ego,"  indeed,  but  finds  no  place  for  the  "pure 
ego."  He  says  (p.  218):  "The  reflective  person,  of  course, 
reduces  this  complexity  of  the  ego-idea  to  relative  simplicity 
by  placing  his  own  ego,  as  subject  of  his  sensations,  ideas 
and  motions,  over  against  all  objects  and  other  egos  of  the 
external  world.  To  be  sure,  this  simplification  of  the  ego- 
idea  by  placing  it  as  subject  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the 
WDirld  as  object,  has  a  deep  foundation  in  epistemology ;  but 
^^^garded  purely  in  the  light  of  psychology,  this  simple  ego 
is  but  a  theoretical  fiction.  Empirical  psychology  recognizes 
^y  that  complex  ego  whose  chief  characteristic  features  we 
hav^  just  briefly  described." 

This  is  to  be  strictly  scientific  and  empirical!     But  how  is 
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it  that  the  one  persistent  and  ever-present  experience — ^the 
centre  of  the  out-and-in-go  of  any  and  all  experiences — ^the 
self  is  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  empirical  category  ?  Is  it  be* 
cause  we  have  no  better  ground  for  knowing  it  than  that  we 
are  compelled  to  know  it  as  a  condition  precedent  in  all  ex- 
perience? Is  experience  made  better  by  the  denial  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  an  experiencer  to  have  expe- 
riences ? 

Of  course,  with  such  a  clean  sweep  as  this,  there  is  no 
room  for  voluntary  activities  of  any  sort.  Professor  Ziehen 
admits  that  there  are  certain  actions  which  seem  to  be  volun- 
tary [to  whom?  to  what?]  but  they  only  seem.  "There  is 
no  special  faculty  of  the  will,"  certain  movements  "we  are 
especially  inclined  to  designate  as  voluntary  actions,  nai 
i^oxrjv.  This  tendency,  assisted  by  the  fancy  that  we  act  from 
choice  in  the  association  of  ideas,  has  led  to  the  assumption 
of  a  special  faculty  of  will.  But  that  which  we  call  will,  on 
strict  analysis,  is  reduced  essentially  to  the  sensations  of  ten- 
sion accompanying  the  association  of  ideas  and  the  action. 
The  feeling  that  we  exercise  a  free  choice  in  the  associations: 
of  ideas  and  in  action,  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that,  ir:mr  _ii 
distinction  from  automatic  acts,  association  and  action  ar^'iare 
not  only  determined  by  external  stimuli,  but  are  also  infli 
enced  by  ideas,  the  sum  total  of  which  we  may  designate 
our  empirical  *ego.'  A  definite  action  must  follow  certai  -rin 
external  stimuli  and  certain  ideas  according  to  an  inevitabHT  ^e 
law  of  causation,  just  as  a  stone  detached  from  its  suppor  ^cDit 
7mis/  fall  in  a  certain  direction  with  a  certain  velocit>'  ^*^'." 
(p.  28.) 

This  is  the  most  thoroughgoing  materialism  we  have  e-  =?«- 
countered  in  many  a  day.     The  popular  sensationalism  of 

the  day  is  so  shuffling  on  this  point  that  it  is  refreshing        to 
have  it  plumped  out  now  and  then  in  all  its  baldness.     A^^  a 
further  specimen,  take  the  following  on  page  22  :  "  It  is  pc:>«5- 
sible  to  conceive  that  all  our  actions,  even  the  most  comi>l> 
cated,  abstractly  considered,  have  a  purely  mechanical   or 
material  cause.     Ordinarily  we  imagine  that  all  the  compli- 
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cated  actions  of  human  life  are  more  easily  explained  by  in- 
troducing the  help  of  psychical  processes.  The  opposite  is 
correct ;  all  actions,  even  the  fittest  and  most  complicated, 
can  be  understood  as  the  eflFect  of  the  material  processes  of 
the  brain." 

If  this  be  science,  one  feels  a  sort  of  compassion  for  the 
great  lights  of  modern  scientific  thought;  they  are  so  far 
behind  the  sweep  of  the  times.  Almost  with  one  voice  they 
repudiate  and  scorn  such  bald  materialism — indeed  all  ma- 
terialism, as  it  would  be  easy  to  show.  No  man  who  com- 
prehends 'and  accepts  the  first  law  of  Nekton,  can  be  a  ma- 
terialist, for  by  that  law  nothing  which  is  inert  can  change 
its  state ;  and,  therefore,  if  matter  is  all,  and  is  inert,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  change  in  the  world ;  if  it  be  not  inert, 
then  it  possesses  that  quality  which  removes  it  from  the  cat- 
egory of  dead  matter,  and  the  life-factor  is  assumed  as  a 
prius. 

Space  will  not  allow  further  consideration  of  this  subject, 
but  it  is  reassuring  to  think  that  the  long-standing  contro- 
versy between  the  Transcendentalists  and  Sensationalists  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  adjusted  by  the  full  recognition  of  personality, 
'with  its  inherent  potentialities,  as  the  one  dominant  fact  of 
all  knowledge — a  fact  implied  in  all  experience.     As  Profes- 
sor Huxley  in  his  Hume  puts  it:  **The  organ  of  thought, 
^n-ior  to  experience^  may  be  compared  to  an  untouched  piano, 
in  which  it  may  be  properly  said  that  music  is  innate,  inas- 
xnuch  as  its  mechanism  contains,  potentially,  so  many  octaves 
oi  musical  notes.     The  unknown  cause  of  sensation  which 
Descartes  calls  the  *je  ne  sais  quoi  dans  les  objets,'  or  *choses 
telles  qu'  elles  sont;'  and  Kant  the  *Noumenon,'  or  *Ding 
an  sich;'  \%  represented  by  the  musician,  who,  by  touching 
the   keys,  converts  the  potentiality  of  the  mechanism  into 
sounds.     A  note  so  produced  is  the  equivalent  of  a  single 
ttperienceT"     Professor  Huxley  abundantly  recogfuizes  else- 
where the  impossibility  of  explaining  sensation  in  terms  of 
^Blatter ;  and  so  do  Herbert  Spencer,  Professor  Ty ndall,  and 
^  the  great  leaders  of  Empiricism.  F.  A.  S. 
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Dissertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  reprinted  from  Editions  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham.  Published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Lightfoot  Fund.  London 
and  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.     1892.    pp.,  435,  8vo. 

Not  only  the  clergy,  but  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
early  ecclesiastical  history,  will  be  delighted  to  have  these 
five  great  dissertations  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  such  a  con- 
venient and  attractive  form.  As  excursuses  appended  to  the 
commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  epistles,  they  were  practically  in- 
accessible to  many  readers  and  in  such  connections  lost' 
much  of  their  weight  and  importance  to  the  average  scholar. 
As  they  now  appear,  carefully  edited,  with  a  full  and  accurate 
index,  they  are  found  to  be  not  incidental  adjuncts  to  more 
serious  work,  but  elaborate  and  thoughtful  monographs? 
simply  indispensable  to  any  historical  library.  The  subjects 
treated  of  are  "The  Brethren  of  the  Lord,"  "St.  Paul  and  the 
Three,"  "The  Christian  Ministry,"  "St.  Paul  and  Seneca," 
and  "The  Essenes."  The  first  essay  and  the  last  are  upon 
questions  more  strictly  technical  and  theological;  viz.:  the 
identity  of  James,  "the  Lord's  brother,"  and  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  the  origin  and  afiinity  of  the 
Judaic-Christian  sect  of  Essenes,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
latter  there  occurs  an  incidental  but  valuable  notice  of  the 
supposed  influence  of  Buddhism  on  early  Christian  thought. 
The  second  essay,  on  "St.  Paul  and  the  Three,"  possesses  a 
special  interest  as  bearing  directly  upon  Baur's  well-worn 
theory  of  the  mutual  hostility  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other 
Apostles,  upon  which  the  conclusions  of  the  higher  criticism 
of  the  Tiibingen  School  was  almost  entirely  based.  This 
theor>'  Bishop  Lightfoot  examines  and  disposes  of  with  his 
accustomed  learning,  although  his  entire  fairness  is  illus- 
trated by  his  comments  on  Ritschl's  "noble  sacrifice  of 
consistency  to  truth." 

The  essay  on  the  Christian  Ministry  was  reprftited  once 
before  in  this  country  about  twelve  years  ago  as  a  sort  of  con- 
troversial tract  to  disseminate  views  which  the  author  would 
have  repudiated.     In  its  present  form  it  is  supplemented  by 
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various  quotations  from  Bishop  lyightfoot's  sermons  and 
other  writings,  giving  his  matured  views  on  the  threefold 
ministry,  which  he  declares  to  be  **the  historic  backbone  of 
the  Christian  Church." 

The  essays  are  all,  therefore,  of  permanent  interest  and 
value,  but  we  feel  that  the  general  reader  will  agree  with  us 
in  preferring  the  dissertation  upon  St.  Paul  and  Seneca. 
Here  we  have  something  which  belongs  not  to  history 
strictiy  ecclesiastical,  but  which  deals  in  a  fresh,  bright  way 
with  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  secular  history, 
"the  only  period,"  Gibbon  says,  "when  the  welfare  of  the 
people  was  the  sole  object  of  the  government."  The  por- 
traits of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  de- 
scriptions of  Stoicism,  the  comparison  of  Christian  with 
Pagan  ethics,  these  aflFord  the  author  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  his  vast  learning  in  sacred  and  classical  lit- 
erature, and  also  for  the  exercise  of  his  great  powers  of  keen 
analysis  and  exhaustive  criticism.  The  reader  may  miss  the 
rhetorical  fervor  which  characterizes  Dr.  Farrar's  "Seekers 
after  God,"  but  he  will  rejoice  in  the  chastened  eloquence 
of  style,  the  convincing  accuracy  of  scholarship,  and  the 
profound  philosophy  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  dissertation. 

The  faultiess  typography,  and  the  full  index  of  this  book 
are  worthy  of  its  contents  and  of  the  unrivalled  University 
Press.  T.  F.  G. 


The  Death  of  CEnone^  Akbar's  Dream,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate.  New  York  and  London,  Macmillan  & 
Co.     1S92.    i6mo,  pp.  vi.,  113. 

The  present  volume  has  the  interest  that  always  attaches 
to  the  last  message  of  a  great  poet  to  the  world;  but  it  has  not 
the  interest  that  attached  to  Browning's  "  Asolando."  There 
was  a  wonderful  pathos  in  the  telegrams  that  told  how  the 
dying  poet  had  smiled  in  his  far-off  Venetian  palace  when 
informed  of  the  gratifying  sale  his  volume  was  having.  We 
thought  of  the  long  years  Browning  had  had  to  wait  before 
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even  a  small  edition  of  any  of  his  books  could  be  exhausted, 
and  we  pictured  to  ourselves  the  smile  of  the  dying  man 
and  muttered,  "Time  brings  his  revenges."  In  our  anxiety 
to  make  up  for  the  injustice  of  a  former  generation  we  forgot 
to  criticise,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  many  of  us  have 
yet  realized  how  little  there  is  in  the  "Asolando"  volume 
that  can  enhance  Browning's  fame. 

**The  Death  of  CEnone"  arouses  no  such  feelings.  Ten- 
nyson had  reaped  in  his  manhood  his  full  harvest  of  fame 
and,  although  his  death  came  like  a  shock  to  us,  we  did  not 
feel,  when  we  heard  that  his  last  volume  was  in  press,  that 
here  was  a  final  message  from  one  whom  we  had  slighted 
and  misunderstood.  The  very  title  of  the  volume  invites 
criticism  and  comparison  rather  than  the  hushed  reverence 
of  unspeakable  gratitude;  for  it  is  impossible  to  read  "The 
Death  of  CEnone"  without  thinking  of  that  exquisite  proto- 
type which  to  our  youthful  fancy  made 

AH  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire. 

We  shall  resist,  however,  this  tendency  to  criticise — ^at 
least  to  criticise  adversely,  not  only  because  we  remember 
the  old  adage  ^^ nil  nisi  bofttiniy^  but  also  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  if  the  Tennyson  of  this  volume  is  to  be  measured 
against  any  of  our  modern  poets  it  must  be  against  the 
Tennyson  of  fifty  years  ago.  But  to  essay  such  criticism  is 
not  the  province  of  the  writer  of  a  short  notice,  nor  is  the 
time  ripe  for  such  an  attempt.  It  must  sufiice  us  then  to 
say,  in  general,  that  whatever  be  the  total  impression  left  by 
this  volume,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  contains  lines 
and  passages  of  imperishable  beauty — lines  and  passages 
which  only  the  greatest  modern  master  of  English  verse 
could  have  written.  But  this  is  only  to  say  that  every  lover 
of  the  poet  and  every  serious  student  of  English  literature 
should  read  the  book  and  pick  out  the  gems  for  himself. 
We  can  indicate  a  few  only. 

The  dedicatory  stanzas  to  the  Master  of  Balliol  are  exquis- 
itely Tennysonian  without  being  noteworthy.     In  the  lead- 
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ing  poem  the  old  charm  breathes  once  more  through  the 
blank  verse.  Witness  these  lines  describing  the  Trojan 
shepherds  before  the  dead  body  of  Paris : 

One  raised  the  Prince,  one  sleek'd  the  squalid  hair, 
One  kissed  his  hand,  another  closed  his  eyes. 
And  then,  remembering  the  gay  playmate  reared 
Among  them,  and  forgetful  of  the  man. 
Whose  crime  had  half  unpeopled  Ilion,  these 
All  that  day  long  laboured,  hewing  the  pines. 
And  built  their  shepherd-prince  a  funeral  pile ; 
And,  while  the  star  of  eve  was  drawing  light 
Prom  the  dead  sun,  kindled  the  pyre,  and  all 
Stood  round  it,  hush'd,  or  calling  on  his  name*. 

Of  the  two  poems  that  follow,  "St.  Telemachus"  and 
"Akbar's  Dream,"  we  can  quote  only  the  first  stanza  of  the 
"hymn  to  the  sun  that  closes  the  last  named  piece — a  hymn 
which  almost  justifies  the  application  to  Tennyson  of  his 
own  matchless  verse  to  Virgil, 

Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 

Once  again  thou  flamest  heavenward,  once  again  we  see  thee  rise. 
Every  morning  is  thy  birthday  gladdening  human  hearts  and  eyes. 
Every  morning  here  we  greet  it,  bowing  lowly  down  before  thee. 
Thee  the  God-like,  thee  the  changeless  in  thine  ever-changing  skies. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  volume,  some  of  the  poems  of  which  are 
not  new,  we  can  mention  only  the  humorous  "The  Church- 
Warden  and  the  Curate,"  written  in  the  Spilsby  dialect  and 
worthy  of  the  greatest  master  of  dialect  poetry,  and  "The 
Silent  Voices,''  the  exquisite  lines  sung  at  the  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  While  these  last  lines  inevitably  sug- 
gest an  unfavorable  comparison  with  their  companion  verses, 
"Crossing  the  Bar,"  they  are  enough  to  shame  those  foolish 
people  who  have  been  remarking  for  years  on  Tennyson's 
supposed  loss  of  power.  The  auther  of  "Demeter  and  Other 
Poems,"  of  "The  Foresters,"  and  of  "The  Death  of  CEnone" 
is  almost  as  conspicuous  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  most 
poets  do  their  best  work  before  they  are  forty,  as  that  g^eat 
Grecian  of  whom  he  so  strikingly  reminds  us,  the 

Singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  its  child. 
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The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,  By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge.     1892.     i2mo,  pp.  xx.,  338. 

The  Old  English  Dramatists,  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Same  pub- 
lishers.   1892.     i2mo,  pp.  132. 

It  is  something  of  a  truism  to  say  that  no  one  can  talk  so 
well  or  write  so  well  about  poetry,  when  it  is  not  his  own,  as 
a  true  poet.  The  names  of  Sidney,  Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Goethe,  Arnold,  Lowell,  and  many 
another  immediately  recur  to  us,  and  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  if  those  conversations  at  the  Mermaid  had  found  their 
Boswell,  we  should  have  to  put  Shakspere  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  There  has  been,  of  course,  since  the  days  of  Aristotle 
a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  directed  towards  poetry  by  men 
who  never  learned  the  art  of  verse.  Still,  just  as  it  takes  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief,  so  it  takes  a  poet  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
poetry.  But  the  thief  when  caught  can  be  held,  which  is  by 
no  means  true  of  the  spirit  of  poetry.  If  the  nature  of  that 
tricksy  sprite  has  ever  been  apprehended,  it  has  certainly 
never  met  with  Ariel's  fate  and  been  enclosed  in  a  cloven 
trunk — i.  ^.,  within  the  binding  of  a  book.  We  are  just  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  know  what  poetry  is  as  we  were  three 
thousand  years  ago— as  much  at  a  loss  as  we  were  before  Mr. 
Stedman  delivered  the  lectures  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity which  make  up  his  recent  volume. 

There  have  been  two,  perhaps  we  may  say  three,  main 
methods  of  investigating  the  **  nature  and  elements  of  poetry." 
One  may  be  termed  the  rhapsodical  method,  best  represented, 
perhaps,  by  Sidney  and  Shelley.  The  second  is  the  scientific 
method,  represented  by  Aristotle  and,  in  our  own  day,  most 
admirably  by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  himself  a  poet,  by  the 
way.  The  third,  which  combines  the  two  first,  may  be  called 
the  desultory,  and  is  numerously  represented  by  such  names 
as  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Landor — in  fact,  most  of  our  great  critics. 
The  greatest  English  critic  since  Dr.  Johnson,  the  late  Mat- 
thew Arnold  fits  best  into  the  second  category,  while  his 
great  American  contemporar}',  Lowell,  falls  into  the  third. 
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This  is  not  the  place,  and  it  might  be  idle  anywhere,  to  at- 
tempt to  determine  which  of  these  methods  has  succeeded 
best  in  making  us  understand  what  poetry  is  in  its  essence. 
The  world  could  ill  aflFord  to  do  without  Sidney's  "  Defence 
of  Poesy,"  or  LowelPs  essays,  or  Theodore  Watts's  famous 
article  in  the  "  Encylopaedia  Britannica." 

We  wish  we  could  say  that  it  could  not  aflFprd  to  do  with- 
out Mr.  Stedman's  last  volume,  but  we  cannot.  Not  that  we 
are  not  glad  to  have  read  it,  not  that  we  do  not  cordially 
recognize  the  high  aims  of  its  estimable  author  and  his  not 
infrequent  felicity  of  thought  and  phrase.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  enjoyed  his  book  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  our 
readers,  for  we  are  certain  that  it  will  do  good.  But  it  is  the 
unfortunate  lot  of  those  who  serve  that  severe  mistress, 
Poetry,'  whether  as  interpreters  (critics),  or  priests  (poets), 
that  unless  they  reach  a  plane  of  excellence  commensurate 
with  the  dignity  of  her  they  serve,  their  best  eflForts  in  her 
behalf  must  prove  but  transitory  and  of  little  worth.  It  is 
the  old  story — many  are  called  but  few  chosen.  Those  who 
feel  themselves  summoned  may  do  much  good  in  their  day 
and  generation,  but  posterity  will  not  regard  them. 

This  is  what  we  feel  about  Mr.  Stedman's  book.  lyike  his 
"Victorian  Poets"  and  ** Poets  of  America,"  it  is  serious, 
fairly  free  from  crotchets,  wholesome — eminently  respectable 
and  worthy.  It  will  appe^-l  to  a  host  of  readers  who  would 
not  be  aflFected  by  work  of  a  higher  order — ^it  can  even  be 
called  "missionary  criticism;"  but  it  is  not  illuminating,  it  is 
not  inspiring,  and  hence  we  fear  that  a  hundred  years  from 
now  no  zealous  editor  will  do  the  service  for  it  that  Professor 
Cook  did  for  Shelley's  "Defence  of  Poetry"  some  months 
ago.  If  we  are  mistaken  and  some  such  editor  should  arise, 
-we  wonder  how  he  will  explain  his  author's  presuming  to 
speak  of  Mrs.  Browning's  sonnets  as  comparable  to  Shak- 
spere's. 

With  Mr.  Lowell's  posthumous  volume  the  case  is  differ- 
ent.    Although  the  six  lectures  that  make  it  up  were  never 
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revised  by  their  author,  and  although  they  are  desultory  to 
a  degree,  they  will  be  read  with  delight  to-day  and  they  will 
be  read,  at  least  by  scholars,  a  hundred  years  from  now. 
Lowell  was  one  of  those  men  that  have  the  gift  of  saying 
things  that  cannot  well  be  forgotten ;  and  years  hence  students 
of  the  English  drama  will  be  glad  to  turn  to  this  little  book 
to  get  his  latest  views  about  Marlowe,  or  Webster,  as  the 
case  may  be.     In  other  words  Lowell  is  illuminating  and  in- 
spiring— is  a  genius.     What  can  be  more  illuminating  than 
this  sentence?     He  is  referring  to  the  fact  that  Shakspere 
preferred  to  take  his  plots  from  stories  that  he  found  ready 
to  his  hand  rather  than  invent  them,  and  he  remarks:  "All 
the  good  stories,  indeed,  seem  to  have  invented  themselves 
in  the  most  obliging  manner  somewhere  in  the  morning  of 
the  world,  and  to  have  been  camp-followers  when  the  famous 
march  of  mind  set  out  from  the  farthest  East." 


France  under  the  Regency^  with  a  Review  of  the  Administration  of  Louis 
XIV.  By  James  Breck  Perkins.  Boston  and  New  York.  Houghtoii, 
Mifflin  &  Company.  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.  1892.  8vo,  pp. 
xvii.,  603. 

This  is  a  remarkably  fair  and  accurate  history  of  Prance 
under  the  regency  of  Orleans  (1715-1723)  and  a  lucid  sketch 
of  the  reig^  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  the  death  of  Mazarin  (166 1- 
17 15).  Whatever  incongruity  may  appear  to  arise  from  the 
juncture  of  a  somewhat  minute  histor>'  and  a  comprehensive 
historical  sketch  is  overlooked  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Mr.  Perkins  had  already  >\Titten  **  France  under  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin,"  and  that  he  intends  to  devote  future  volumes 
to  the  state  of  France  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  eight- 
eenth centur\'.  A  sketch  of  French  history  during  the  reign 
of  that  monarch  who,  we  are  now  told,  did  not  say  but  who 
might  have  said,  **L'  Etat,  c'est  moi,'*  was  necessary  as  a  sort 
of  bridge  for  the  historian  and  his  reader.  This  bridge  is  by 
no  means  a  frail  structure,  however,  and  it  may  be  recom- 
mended as  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
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Mr.  Perkins  gives  nine  chapters  to  the  reign  of  Louis  and 
nine  to  the  regency,  the  number  of  pages  devoted  to  the  first 
part  slightly  preponderating.  Where  all  is  so  sane  and  thor- 
ough, one  finds  it  difiicult  to  deal  in  anything  but  those  gen- 
-eralities  of  praise  which  often  produce  eflFects  quite  the  re- 
verse of  what  was  intended.  To  guard  against  such  a  mis- 
hap (for  it  would  be  a  mishap  if  any  serious  reader  of  history 
were  diverted  from  Mr.  Perkins's  pages)  we  will  say  that  we 
were  particularly  pleased  with  the  chapter  on  Colbert  and 
with  the  delicate  way  in  which  our  author  disposes  of  the 
notion  so  prevalent  among  writers  on  French  history  that  the 
protective  system  sprang  full  panoplied  from  the  brain  of 
Colbert  as  Pallas  did  from  the  brain  of  Zeus.  We  Americans 
have  had  too  much  trouble  with  the  Pallas-theory  as  to  the 
origfin  of  our  Constitution  not  to  feel  grateful  to  the  his- 
torian who  scotches  one  of  its  hydra-heads  even  though  it  be 
not  raised  on  our  own  devoted  soil.  We  were  also  pleased 
with  the  glimpses  Mr.  Perkins  gives  of  the  court  of  Spain 
under  Philip  V.,  not  pleased,  of  course,  with  the  disgusting 
picture,  but  pleased  that  the  author  should  not  have  confined 
himself  to  the  platitudes  of  the  average  historian  of  the  pe- 
riod. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  proper  of  the  book,  the  regency 
of  the  profligate  Orleans,  we  think  that  Mr.  Perkins  has  done 
g^ood  work  in,  we  will  not  say  whitewashing,  but  in  reducing 
the  blackness  of  the  paint  used  in  portraying  the  character 
of  the  Abb^  Dubois.  We  think  also  that  his  sober  words  on 
the  folly  of  believing  that  the  whole  of  French  society  was 
rotten  because  the  court  was  corrupt  might  well  be  recom- 
mended to  those  stem  anti-Gallicans  of  the  present  day  who, 
like  the  Bourbons,  seem  unable  either  to  forget  or  to  forgive. 
The  account  of  the  half  savant,  half  charlatan  Law  and  his 
schemes  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  in  English  and  is  both 
interesting  and  profitable.  We  commend  it  to  our  soft-money 
friends,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  our  ivhite  money  friends, 
and  so  take  our  leave  of  a  book  which  is  in  every  way  a 
credit  to  American  scholarship.  W.  P.  T. 
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Theological  Outlines.  Vol,  /.  The  Doctrine  of  God,  By  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis J.  Hall,  M.A.,  Instructor  of  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  111.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  The  Young  Churchman  Co. 
1892.     i6mo,  pp.  148. 

The  plan  and  purpose  of  this  little  book  are  very  gooi 
A  series  of  such  text-books  is  a  decided  desideratum  in  our 
Theological  Seminaries.     The   author   shows   considerable 
learning  and  his  analysis  is  generally  excellent.     We  cannot 
say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  first  two  chapters,  in  which 
the  fundamental  definitions  are  given  and  the  authority  of 
dogma  is  stated.     It  may  more  properly  belong  to  the  de- 
partment of  Apologetics,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  more  complete  and  intelligible  statement  should  have  been 
made  of  the  place  of  authority  in  religious  belief.     It  is  qnite 
right  to  insist  upon  the  do^as  of  the  Church,  but  it  is 
equally  important  to  ascertain  what  are  those  dogmas.    The 
author  states  (p.  26)  that  "dogma  is  an  authoritative  formn- 
lation  of  truth,"  and  that  "some  dogmas  are  decreed  by  the 
whole   Church,"   and   others   "are   received   by   the  whole 
Church."     On  p.  31  he  defines  this  reception  as  "reception 
by  all,  or  nearly  all.  Catholic  theologians."     This  is  the  most 
important  and  serious  definition  in  the  book,  and  in  it  there 
are  at  least  two  ambiguous  phrases,  viz.:  "Nearly  all"  and 
"Catholic  theologians."     We  regret  to  criticise  a  useful  man- 
ual like  this,  but  we  feel  the  importance  of  better  definition 
of  essential  terms.     The  last  nine  chapters  on  God  and  His 
Nature  and  Attributes  are  very  good. 


John  IVyclif  Last  of  the  Schoolmen  and  First  of  the  English  Reformers. 
By  Lewis  Sergeant  [Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series.]  New  York  and 
London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1S93.     i2mo,  pp.  ix.,  377. 

It  was  certainly  necessary  that  this  valuable  series  should 
contain  a  volume  devoted  to  some  striking  figure  in  English 
histor\'  during  the  great  reign  of  Edward  III.  Perhaps  the 
editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  Evelyn  Abbott,  did  well  in  choosing 
John  Wyclif  as  this  figure,  and  he  certainly  did  well  in  as- 
signing him  to  Mr.  Sergeant  for  treatment.     The  latter  has 
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produced  a  book  which  must  be  highly  commended  both  for 
its  readableness  and  its  thoroughness,  and  the  publishers 
have  made  the  volume  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  illustrations 
in  particular  are  numerous  and  good,  and  the  reader  is  fur- 
nished with  a  "chronology  of  events''  and  an  index. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt,  however,  whether  John  Wyclif 
is  a  proper  subject  for  treatment  in  a  series  of  popular  biog- 
raphies. That  he  was  a  hero  no  one  will  doubt,  but  can  his 
life  be  treated  properly  in  a  way  to  arouse  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  modern  reading  public  ?  We  doubt  it  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  so  few  details  of  his  biography  are 
known  that  it  is  hard  to  represent  him  as  a  man  and  not  as 
the  incarnation  of  a  principle ;  because,  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  without  treating 
^th  more  or  less  fulness  such  a  number  of  historical  and 
theological  points  that  a  reader  will  begin  to  fear  that  he  has 
been  entrapped  into  reading  a  piece  of  serious  historical  work 
and  not  a  sugar-coated  historical  biography.  We  have  indi- 
cated in  the  foregoing  sentence  the  only  criticisms  of  impor- 
tance that' can  be  justly  passed  on  Mr.  Sergeant's  book,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  due  to  no  fault  of  the  author's, 
who  might,  however,  have  let  us  know  that  some  very  able 
scholars  refuse  now-a-days  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  person  as  Sir  John  Mandeville.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  had  taken  Wyclif 's  place  among  "the  heroes 
of  the  nations;"  but  as  we  have  not  been  called  upon  to  edit 
this  admirable  series,  and  as  we  have  been  asked  to  give  our 
opinion  upon  Mr.  Sergeant's  biography,  we  shall  conclude  by 
recommending  our  readers  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  it  and  with  its  companion  volumes. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 


Recent  Fiction — In  "Don  Orsino"  (New  York,  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.)  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  has  wound  up  his  tri- 
logy— ^which,  by  the  way,  he  may  make  a  tetralogy— of 
grandfather,  father,  and  grandson,  bringing  the  fortunes  of 
"Saracinesca"  and  "Sant'  Ilario"  down  perilously  near  to 
the  year  of  grace,  1893.  The  scene  is,  of  course,  laid  in 
Rome,  and  much  of  the  interest  of  the  book  will  be  found  to 
lie  in  the  description  of  the  recent  land  speculations  in  the 
Eternal  City.  Mr.  Crawford  evidently  kjiows  Rome  well,  and, 
as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  he  knows  some  other  things 
very  well — ^human  nature  for  instance.  He  knows  also  how 
to  write  decent  English  as  well  as  how  to  turn  out  a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  novels.  If  he  had  not  committed  the 
fault  of  concentrating  the  interest  of  his  story  too  much 
toward  the  close,  instead  of  distributing  it  throughout  his 
thick  volume,  we  should  commend  his  last  novel  unreserv- 
edly. As  it  is,  it  is  well  worth  reading,  especially  by  those 
who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  facile  author,  who  has 
recently  informed  an  interviewer  that  he  chooses  foreign  sub- 
jects because  he  knows  them  best,  and  not  because  he  thinto 
his  American  countr\'men  uninteresting.  He  doubtless  \i^ 
Cooper's  fate  in  his  mind's  eye  and  does  not  intend  to  gi*^'^ 
the  American  philistine  a  chance  to  raise  his  war-cr}\ 

Miss   McClelland's  latest  stor\%  **Manitou  Island"  (M^^ 
York,  Henrs'  Holt  &  Co.)  is  suflBcientlv  curious  and  interest- 
ing  to  be  acceptable  to  the  uncritical  reader  who  wishes    ^^ 
while  awav  an  hour  or  two.     It  will  not  stand  close  critici^^^» 
however,  with  regard  either  to  its  matter  or  manner  of  evoIO" 
tion.     Miss  McClelland  does  not  write  with  her  eve  on   the 
object  to  be  described,  nor  does  she  write  simply  and  clearly 
about  tliat  which  she  knows  best.     Hence  the  incidents  of  her 
story,  nay  her  ver>*  descriptive  passages  even  have  an  air  of 
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unreality  which  suggests  the  first  attempt  of  an  untrained 
writer  rather  than  the  work  of  an  author  who  can  name  five 
of  her  own  books  on  her  title  page. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford's  latest  volume,  "The  Last  Touches 
and  Other  Stories,"  (New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,)  is  in  every 
way  a  good  piece  of  work.  She  writes  excellent  English, 
and  she  has  a  wonderful  insight  into  human  nature — espe- 
cially women.  Her  men  are  not,  as  a  rule,  pleasant  creatures, 
and  she  certainly  believes  in  the  truth  of  the  adage  about 
the  course  of  true  love  not  running  smooth.  Still  one  enjoys 
her  stories  even  while  protesting  against  the  ultra  frankness 
of  her  realism.  That  she  can,  however,  let  the  breath  of 
romance  blow  through  her  pages  is  clear  to  everyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  tale  in  this  collection  enti- 
tled "Thomas."  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  short  sto- 
ries we  have  read  for  many  a  day,  and  should  alone  suffice 
to  gfive  this  volume  a  large  sale. 

We  have  on  our  table  Mathew's  "English  Grammar  with 
Selections,"  (Boston,  Heath,) — "Christ  Church  in  the  Revo- 
lution," and  other  addresses  and  sermons  by  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Iowa — Hodge's   "The   Episcopal   Church,"  and 
Whiton's   "Gloria   Patri,"    (New  York,  Whittaker,)— "Old 
South  Leaflets,"  (Boston,  Heath,)  a  valuable  series — "The 
Sook  of  the  Unveiling,"  (London,  S.  P.  C.  K.,  New  York, 
E.   &  J.  B.  Young,) — "The  Greek  Devotions  of  Launcelot 
-Andrews,"  (same  publishers) — "The  Catholicos  of  the  East 
and  his  People," — (same  publishers) — "Colonial  Church  His- 
tories, Eastern  Canada  and  Newfoundland,"  (same  publishers) 
sin  interesting  and  valuable  book  which  we  cordially  com- 
mend—  Sheldon's    "American    History,"    (Boston,  Heath,) 
useful — "French  Composition,"  (same  publishers) — Spears* 
**  Leaves  and  Grasses,"  (same  publishers) — Osthaus'  edition 
of  Eichendorfs  "  Taugenichts,"  (same  publishers) — Kelsey's 
"Select  Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero,"  (Boston,  Allyn  and 
Bacon) — Baring-Gould's  "Through  all  the  Changing  Scenes 

of  Life,"    Maud   Carew's   "Stupid   Chris,"   May   Poynter's 
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"A  Merry  Heart," — ^all  S.  P.  C.  K.  publications  and  ex- 
cellent stories  for  the  young — F.  Horace  Teall's  '^English 
Compound  Words  and  Phrases,"  (New  York,  Funk  and  Ws^- 
nalls,)  a  very  serviceable  book  which  continues  the  good 
work  this  author  has  been  doing  on  an  important  but  much 
neglected  subject — "Eleusis  and  Lesser  Poems,"  (Chicago, 
McClurg)  in  which  Mr.  William  Rufus  Perkins  gives  us  to 
know  that  he  has  read  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam"  with  ap- 
preciation, if  not  with  profit — "Lyrics,  Idyls  and  Fragments,'* 
the  posthumous  poems  of  Joseph  H.  Armstrong,  an  old  Se- 
wanee student,  well  edited  by  Norman  de  Lagiitry  and  de- 
serving the  pious  care — Bass's  "Nature  Stories  for  Youngf 
Readers,"    (Boston,   Heath,) — ^Winslow's    "The    Queen    of" 
Egyptology,"  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  late  Miss  Ame  — 

lia  B.  Edwards,  reprinted  from  The  American  Antiquarian 

"The  Anthropology  of  Evolutionism  and  the  Bible,"  by  tlL  -e 
Rev.  Professor  Duffield,  of  Princeton—"  Shall  Virginians  writ^ 
Virginian  History  and  "Woman's  Place  in  XlXth  Centui     ^ y 
Literature,"  two  excellent  papers  by  Professor  John  B.  Hei 
neman,  of  Hampden-Sidney  College. 

We  have  for  further  review  "The  Best  Letters  of  Shelley 
edited  by  S.  C.  Hughson,  "References  for  Literary  Worken 
by  Henry  Matson,  "Some  American  Churchmen,"  by  F.  ^  C 
Morehouse,  "A  Short  History  of  German  Literature,"  UT  by 
Professor  Hosmer,  "  Gospel  Criticism,"  by  Orello  Cone,  D.I  M  P., 
"Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I.,"  edited  by  Professor  Calvin  Thorns  -«as, 
"A  History  of  German  Literature,"  by  Professor  Bemharc^  ~irdt, 
and  other  volumes. 
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yctcspapers. 


THE      MOBILE      DAILY     AND 
'     WEEKLY  REGISTER 

Cg\'eks  thk  State  of  Alabama 

completely,  thorouflrhly,  successfully,  ad- 
vertiHc  in  the  representative  Democratic 
paprr  of  the  South.  Kates  liberal.  For 
mtimates  write  Register  Co.,  Publishers, 
Mobile,  Ala. 

HE     ATLANTA     CONSTITU- 

TION.  Circulation  weekly,  i5«^,ooo; 
Sunday.  25,oor>;  Daily.  iS.wx).  Covers  the 
news  of  th.*  world,  nna  jjays  special  atten- 
tion to  complete  news  reports  from  every 
Sf>iitliern  State.  The  fircat  Southern 
New«T>aper.  recosrnized  by  the  press  of  the 
country  as  the  exponent  of  Southern 
thouf^h't  and  Southern  enterprise.  At- 
lanta. Cfa. 


-J-HE  IOWA  CHURCHMAN. 

Davknport.  Iowa, 

re^ula'ly  received  and  read  by  one  thou- 
sand and  more  clergymen.  Circulation, 
6ve  thousand.    Subscription,  fifty  cents 

JHE    NEW    ORLEANS    PICA- 
YUNE.    Is  published  daily    $12   and 
weekly    |i..     Best  Democratic  newspaper 

in  the  South. 

Nicholson  &  Co., 

Proprietors. 

-J-HE  CLARION, 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Kstabliiihed  iS.^7.  Official  State  Journal. 
Daily  and  Weekly.  Best  advertising  me- 
dium in  Mississippi. 

POWEK   &  MCN'KILY, 

Publishers. 


THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION. 

Daily  and  weekly.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Daily,  one  month,  ji  ;* Daily,  three  months, 
52.50;  Daily,  six  months,  $5:  Daily,  ope 
year,  Sio;  Sunday,  six  months,  :?i ;  Sunday, 
one  year,  $2 ;  Weekly,  six  months,  50  cents  ; 
Weekly,  one  year,  $1.  T.  T.  Stockton,  Gen- 
eral Manager.  Tnosedesiriuj^^  information 
concerning  Florida'sdiversihed  industries 
should  subscribe  for  the  Times-Union. 

THE    MEMPHIS   APPEAL-AV- 

ALANCHE,  leading  newspaper  of 
the  great  South.  .\i>peal  established  iK4i». 
Avalanche  establisned  iS,s7.  Avalanche 
purchased  l>\'  Appeal  1H90.  Wm.  A.  Collier, 
Presi<lcnt;  Thos.  D.  Taylor.  Business  Man- 
ager. Has  the  Associated  I'ress  and  United 
Press  franchi.ses  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
competitors.  Circulation:  Daily,  23,000; 
Sunday,  zS.ooo;  Weekly.  06,000. 

fHE   CHATTANOOGA  TIMES. 

KSTABIJSHHD    1960. 

Daily— Weekly— Sunday. 

Only  daily  morning  paper  at  Chattanooga. 

AlKILPII  S.  Ociis, 
Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

JHE  LIVING  CHURCH. 

DO  YOU  TAKK  IT? 
■•  If  not.  send  your  name  for  a  free  trial  sub- 
scription of  six  weeks  to  the  publiealion 
,  office.  \t\2  Washington  street,  Chicago,  111. 


JHE   PACIFIC   CHURCHMAN. 

7.U    Cai.ikurma  .Strkkt. 

San  Francisco.  Cal.. 

will  be  s<'nt  On  Tki.\l  three  months   fo: 
ten  cents.      Stamps  taken.'- 


yHE  NEWS  AND  COURIER.  jhE  WEEKLY  DETROIT  FREE 

Charleston.  S.  C.  PR  ESS,  I>'-f»<'»'T.  Micir.. 

,      ,  ,  A  journal  of  natiouat  reputation  ami  eircu 

The  only  morning  paper  in  Charleston  lation.     Hverv  i.«.«;uc  a  literarv  treat.     Ten 

The  leading  Democratic  paperof  the  south!  pjitris  each   week.    One  dollar  a  vear.     X.i 

Dailv  one  year  5io;   Sunday  one  year  ^2:  other  publication   gives  so  mneh    for   x\\k 

Weekly  one  year  ji.    Contains  the  cream  of  nioncv  as  The  Free  Press.     Sj^ecial  induce- 

thr  new.-!  from  all  over  the  world,  ments  to  subscribers.  Send  for  samide  copy. 

yHE  OMAHA  BEE,  JHE  AMERICAN,  Nashviiu   Tenn 

IMibli«ihed    dailv.    morning   and    evening.  Ii.vii.v-St  ni> vv-Wkkki,v. 

Sunday  and  Wceklv.    The  leading  paper  of  The  enly  morning  <laily  at  the  Capital  City 

the   great   West.    Covers  the  terril<iry  be-  Dailv  i'  months iu.on 

twrexi     the    Mississippi  and    the    Rockies  ■■    "     r,  ^.<>., 

more  thoroughly  than  any  other  pafH-r.  ,  ...5.., 

Thk  BKh  r't-HMSiiiN<;  C<»..  I  ;       •■^5> 

Omaha.  Neb.  We        %  one  vear *      '.<■«' 


/Maxwell  Mouse  Shoe  Co. 


-FULL  LINE  OF- 


FINE    FOOTWEf^R. 


NO.  403  CHURCH  8TRCET.         Opposite  Maxwell  House.         NASHVILLC  TEHW. 


^OOD    GOVERNMENT. 

^*  official  Journal  of  the  National  Civil 
service  Reform  lyCag^ue. 

Published  on  the  15th.  of  each  month. 
AlMolutely  non-partisan,  and  the  only 
monthly  in  America  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  hiifher  class  of  political  and  jfovem- 
niental  topics,  with  a  view  to  the  extension 
of  Civil  Service  Reform  principles  to  every 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

One  dollar  a  year;  single  copies,  ten 
cents. 

AddresH, 

Good  Govkrnment, 

Washington. 
S()  Corcoran  Building.  D.  C. 

JHE  SOUHTERN  PLANTER. 

Richmond.  Va. 

Kditor.  J.  F.  Jackson.  The  .*^outhern 
rianter.  now  in  the  54th  year  of  publica- 
tion, is  the  oldest  Agricultural  journal, 
but  one.  in  the  I'nited  Slates.  Kdited  by  u 
practical  farmer  of  twenty-five  years  expe- 
rience.    Trice  *i  per  year.    Adcfress 

THK  SiX'THKRX  PLANTKR   rt'llMSIIINi;  C<»,, 

Richmond,  Va. 

THE  PASTOR'S  AID. 

Subscription  i)rice  50  cents  per  annum.  .-Vd- 
vcrti.scments  55.00  per  inch  for  the  year. 

Subscriptions,  Contributions,  and  Ad- 
vertisements are  .solicted. 

Address  Pa.stor's  Aid.  Seymour  and  Cot- 
tage (irove  Aves.,  Oakdale  I*ark,  Kent 
County  Mich. 

The  profits  of  thi?*  little  paper  are  given 
to  insufficiently  pai<l  Clergy  whose  annual 
."stipends  are  under  P^mk 

Campbell  I'air,  Hditor,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

QOLLEGE      MEN      and     Graduates 
look  but  once  at  a  copy  of  the 
U.NiVKRsiTv    Ma<;azixi:. 

and  then  subscribe.  It  is  the  only  perio»lical 
<!evoted  to  Inter-Collegiate  anil  CfVaduate 
interests  exclusively.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Editorial  board  contains  grndiiates  of  Har- 
vard. Yale.  Princeton,  Columbia.  Cornell. 
;Mid  others.  Send  -'5c.  for  specimen  coju-.to 
-••SorTn  Strki;t.  New  York, 


JHE  PULPIT, 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Skrmons. 

Contain.^  no  abridged  discourses,  but  com- 
plete sermons  by  the  ablest  livixig  preach- 
ers of  all  denominations.  Subscription 
Srice  $2  a  year :  fiin{|[Ic  copies  ao  cents.  Re- 
uced  rate  to  ministers  of  $1.50.  Bound 
volumes,  i,  2,  3,  4,  jj.  and  6,  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  |i  each  Back  number* 
supplied.  KowiN  Rose.  Published 

41  Franklin  St.,  BufTalo.  X.  Y. 


s 


EWANEE    TIMES. 


This  paper  is  the  organ  for  Sewanet 
Students,  and  will  embo«ly  the  spirit  and 
progress  of  the  University  of  the  South.  Al! 
friends  and  alumni  of  the  University  arc  re- 
quested to  subscribe.  $1.00  per  term,  in  ad- 
vance, March  and  August  respectively. 
CiiAS.  M.Tobin,  Business  M'g'r.. 

Sewanee.  Tenn. 

HOME    BA N  K,  Winch E.sTKR.  Tknn. 
Does   a   general   banking   busines> 
Vault  Fire  Proof     Hall's  Fire  and  Burglar 
Proof  Safe    One  Key  Lock.  Four  Combina- 
tion Locks,  and  a  Dalton  Dual  Timer  guard 
Ing  our  money. 

G.  K.   Banks.  Pres't.;   R.   A.   Clark.   Vice- 
Pres't.;  S.  M.  Alexander,  Cashier. 

I   ATIN     AMERICAN     REPUB- 
■"    Lies. 

A  series  of  histories  of  the  South  and  Cen 
tral   .\merican  republics,  written    by  fore 
most  authorities.     Send  for  our  illusiratetl 
catalogue.      We  .solicit  high    grade    man- 
.scripts  for  publication. 

Chaklks  H.  Skr<;el  &  Co..  Publishers. 
346-350  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

WHEELER    PUBLISHING    CO.. 

Nashville.  Tenn. 


I  «C  ><  >I' 


and 
1 1  icf  i^lr  •  t.  t<  »■  1 


«^i"\- . 


Any  book  in  print  mailed  011  receipt  of 
publisher's  price. 


FAIRMOUNT, 


A  SELECT  SGHOOIx   FOR   GIRLS, 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF 


TRUSTEES  AND  0FFICERS-^£J^ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH, 


SBWA.NGB,    TBJ^J^JSSSnn. 


s<«s<"w»s»w 


The  School  Is  Situated  At  Monteagle,  on  the 
Cumberland  Plateau,  Six  Miles  from 

Sewanee. 

^ 


^ 


WINTER  VACATIONS. 
LIMITED  NUMBERS. 
SPACIOUS  GROUNDS 

AND 

FARM,     o    ®    © 


MOXTBA.GL,B,  TBXXBSSHB. 


'HE  First  JSationaii  Bank 


OI=      NKSHi^lLLE 


OjrFiCS:  H.S  r 


HERMAN  JUSTI,  p 


CAflT.Xl^,                     -                      -                     0l,tM}O,(HMK 
DESIGNATED  DEPOSITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.      

-AIH  HONEST    TAL£  SP££DS  BEST 
B£mG  PUIULY  TOLD.- 

^SIHITH  PREj«IER 
TYPEWRITER"™"™?™ 


BRINDDN  PR1^TING  CO., 

NftSHUILLE,  TEMM 


gHE  I  EADING  UARDWARE  UOUSE  OF  THE  COUTH. 

J.  H.  FALL  &  CO., 

ai7 -Xortli  Co/Jc-ifO  St.,  X.\SH\'IL,L,B,  TBS 

HEAOQUAgTERS  FOB 

Builders'  Hardware  of  All  Kinc 

MECHANICS'  TOOLS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


RfliLROiiD,  Mining,  and  Mill  Supplies; 


Table  and   Pocket  Cutlery,   Fine  Guns.  Ammunition. 
Fishing  Tackle,  and  General  Sporting  Goods. 

Mnfirf^f    ^^®  havo  a  large  stock  of  B!iio  Rook 
I'^ULlCCt  Pigeons.    Write  for  prices.         


fl.,C.,^St.Lt. 

IS  THE 

Gre/jt  Through  Car  Line 

TO  AND  FROM 

MEMPHIS  AND  SOUTHWEST,        ST,  LOUIS. 
CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWEST. 

Through  cars  from  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  to  Memphis 
via  Nashville  and  McKenzie.  Throiigh  sleepers  from  At- 
lanta and  Chattanooga  to  St.  Louis.  Through  sleepers  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Florida  via  Atlanta. 


ini4^iMf*Hf*«M*«M*t«fH«M%i«H«*«i4*U(» 


J.    M.    STEWART,    T.  A.,    Cowan,  Tenn. ; 

s.   i:.  H«»WKr.r.  t.  a.,  w.  t.  rooer<4,  pann.  A^rt., 

Cor-  9th  and  Market  Sis. ;  Chattanooga,  Tcnn. ; 

W.  I..  BANLEY.  G.  P.  an<l  T.  A..  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Staddan  *  Printing  *  Works. 


GBO.  B.  STA.DnA.N. 


B 


00K^°  JOB  PRINTING.  6 


-t®: 


*^ 


School  Work 

®  ®  ®  ®  a  Specialty. 


2f9  North  Cherry  Street,  NASHVILLE,    TENN. 


COflBESPONOENCe  SOLICITED. 

HUNTER  &  WE,LBURN, 

gOOKSELLERS  -i^ 

#        STATIONERS. 

314  N.  MirMI  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TEHH. 


Spencer. /iic7c^ 

RESIDENT  ;-;  PH0TQ6R)lPijl 

SEWANEE.  TENN.-p 

A  hull  i,laenf  fniui^a  uixl « 
Ala-Hys  •■!>  Hand.      I 

SAMUELC.  HOGJ 


flflNKOFJyi 


INGflE&TER. 


SEM'.A.VEK,  T/i.V.V. 


Winchester,  Tenn. 


W.  S.  EMBHEY,  PFtESiOENT; 

G.G.  PHILLIPS,  Cashier; 
©  F.A.PATTIE.Asst.Cas 


I      E.W.JOHNS&CO.  , 

'  Druggists 
and  -^^^""^ 

Stationers, 


The  Theological  SEMiNAi 

^  THE  £3Tn  SESSION  SEQINS  SEFTEnpER  2£  . 
REV.  JOSEPH   PACKARD,  D.D.,  Dean. 


Special  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Prayer  Book  by  Bishop  Wwr 
Instruction  in  Vocal  Culture  is  given  by  Rev.  Henrv  Dlxon  JonCA- 


KVMBER  OF  ALVUm.  s 


ff^■M»KK  or  Bonus  is  UBHAKr.\ 


9.S.  LowENTH/iLSf  Son, 

KASHVIU.£,  7ENN., 


M'lIOI.KliAI.K  liKAI.KUH  l\ 


LIQUORS  AND  CIGARS. 


AdKXTii  von 


C^mp'8  Extra  pal?  Cag^r  B??r. 

DR.  L  G.  NOEL, 


I  DENTIST. 


527;^     Church     Strkkt, 


TENN. 


IV     VniT     ^^^^^  Anything  in 
1  r       I  U  U     tAo  Aine  of    . 

GROCERIES  AND  TABLE  DELICACIES, 

Write  for  Prices  to > 

A.  Crone  &  Co., 

THE  GROCERS, 

THEY  WILL  MAKE  IT  TO  YOUR  ADVANTAGE. 

HOMEMADE    CA/IDIES, 

CHOCOLATES,  AND  BONBONS 

:    FRESH  DHILY.    : 


513  Church  St. 


Pftck«»d  in  Pretty  Boxes  for  City  or  Out  of 
Town  Delivery. 

323  Union  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Agonts  for  Tenuy'«  genled  pRckaKe^,  Oho<'- 
olutcs  and  B<inbon^,  from  1  t<»  •*>  potiudH. 


Telephone  427.   Jas.  Burns. 


DORIDER&SIDEBOTTOM 


Successors  to 


Qerdlag  &  Co. 

ICE©REAM,©AKES,©ANDIES. 


M.  Burns,  Jr. 


B.fl.Stief  Jeu/elry  Qo., 

JAMES  B.CARR,  Manager, 
208  and  210  Union  St.,  Nasliviiie,  Tenn., 

Offerthe  Inreest, Richest, and Choioeat Stock 
lo  be  louud  in  tlie  bouth. 

A  Fall  Liu«  ot  thr  IwKt  American.  Role  AjccDts  for  tho 
•^MnMd  P«t«k  Phllllpfl  t  Cu.'t  SwlM  Wstches.  Su.r- 
iin4iUlvrr,  and  Fluf'SUrerpUted  Wmv.  Cloclci,  RrttiiieA, 
nmyx  Twp  Tabl<-«.  Fine  Lmai|Hi.  .Siivi>ltiei«  for  W*Hldiu( 
•ad  BIrthdmy  Glfla. 

Bcpalrlag  a  tpectaltr.  aod  all  vnrk  warrantvd. 
Tnmpt  aikd  carefBl  attentioa  t«  all   orders.    WrlU:  for 


BUHNS  <»  CO., 

WMOLSaALI  MAXl'VACTL'Kaa^  AM>  ItkALKS*  IM 

SADDLES,  HARNESS, 

Saddlery,  Hardware,  and  Leather, 

WHIPS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  COLLARS, 
BRIDLES,  ETC., 

311  and  313  Market  St.,  Near  Public  Square, 

American  National  Bank, 

Cash  ('iipilal,  $l,0(K),f)00.    Surplii«»,  $UnvkK). 

Board  of  Directors. 


W.  W.  Berky, 

A.  W.  llAKIlIrt, 
R.  W.  TlRNRE, 
Jamks  BrBN8, 
T.  A.  Atciiibuk, 
W.  (J.  Brail, 
U.  1j.  Wkaklkt, 

NORNA.N    KiRKMAN, 


JoiiK  M.  Lla. 
JonN  WoonAKD, 
A.  }1.  R  UiiNmi.N, 
T.  I>.  CuAiniiEAii, 

V.  Ij.  KlRKNAN, 
BVRD  ])o^OL\^,  Jr., 
CfE.N".  W.   H.  .lArKbW.N, 

E.  .J.  Walsh, 


E.  n.  Fm.l. 

W.  W.  Bkkrt,  Pn'sid*'nt ;  Wm.  N.  Tippknj*. 
John  M.  Lka,  Vi»'«.-  Vre». ;  Wm.  P.  Tan.vkk. 
A.  W.  Harrik,  Ca!»hifr;  As't  Caahiera. 


MOOHEV  &  BAINE, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating, 

•f  FINE  f  PLUMBING  f 

PLUMBERS,  GAS  AND  STEAM  FITTERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CHANDELIERS, 

( )ffice  and  Warcrooin   -(Mill  Block,)  Church  St.. 


9 


^I'licl  for  CRtuloKiie. 


QANKS  &  EMBREY, 

Ceo.  K.  Banks,  Tho«.  A.  Knihrcy. 

ATToRXKYs-AT-LAw.  SCHWARTZ,  KIRWIN  &  FAUad. 

Winchester.  Tenn.  ma.sikacti  kbus  of 

QROOKS  &  CO.,  College,     Academy,     School,     Church, 

sc«ancc,  Tcnn.  ^^.       Tpsiimotiial,  and  Presen- 

Ory  (ioods,   SIuk'S.   Clothiiisf.   ('iroccries,  -  - 

HKADm'.vRTKRs  FOR  sTiDKNTs'   i         lallon   lijedals  and   Badges. 
sriTUHs.  -    _   -    

Suits  iiia<le  to  order  in  New  York  and  fits  ^.         ^  _       ,       ^.  ^  ^ 

kMtaraiitecd.     Your  putroua^c  .solicited.  No.  42  BarclajT  St..  NEW  YORK. 

D  /\  /\  I/  C      There    it.    always !    ^,>^  ^    w 

DUUIVO  a  satisfaction  i„    >RANKLIN  ^-lOUSE. 

knowing    just    where    lo    send    for  I  ^^  ^^^ 

bo'>l;s  or  information   ahout   them.  |  COWAN,  TENN. 

ICvery  one,  at  some  time,  wants  to  j 

knov.-  the  cost  of  a  book  that  inter- 

cstr.  them.     If  their  means  permit, 

they  propose    to  own   it.      We   can 

recommend. 


W.  M.  BOUCHER,  Prof. 


«     4    »     A 


THOS.    WHITTAKER, 


2  anJ  3  B'ibia  House, 


iiE^YORK.  Rates,  Tu/0  Dollars  per  Day. 


W'd  MAKE  A  SPHCIALTY  OF  KEEP-    A  /f  ^,  ,  ,.^^  ,  v  :  ^^        T  >  -v     ^ 
INGTIiH  FINEST  GRADE  OF  ;  AlOUntcHn       X1>1  ^ 


And  ail  articles  in  our  line. 


oi  MiyiiKAT.  \\ATi:us  In       OPEN  •  ALL  •  THE  •  YEAR. 

7VV,o^<t    orders    iwill    receive    prompt 
attention.     0pen  all  nijlht. 

DEMOVILLE  &  CO..         Nashville,  Tenn.  R.  L  COLMORE,  I^anager. 


Mdcmlllan  &  Ca's^New^Educatlonai  Dooks. 

./  X/iW  nOOk'BV  THE  Ri:\\  STOPrOKD  A.  HROOKE. 
TNE  HISTOflY  OF  EARLY  ENQLISN  LITERATURE. 

\\\  Ihe  Rev  St<)I»i-*ori>  A.  Brookk.     With  maps,     rniforni  with  Bryct's  ••  The  Ainericaii 
Commonwealth."     Larg^e  i2mo,  52.50. 


-/  XEW  HOOK nV  DA\  S.  S.  LATRIE, 
TNE  INSTITUTES  OF  EDUCATION. 

C«»nipTi«>in^  a  Rational  Introduction  to  Psycholoffv.     By  Dr,  S.  S.   L.vrKiK,  Muthor  of 
"Occasional  AUdresse.s  on  Educational  Suhject-s."     IJust  ready.) 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAPHICAL  STATICS. 

A  Text-book  for  ^>tudent•l  in  KnjB^ineering.  Bv  Lkandkr  M.  irosKiNS.  C.lv.  M.S.,  Pro 
fessor  of  Pure  and  Applied  .Mechanics,  Lefand  Stanford,  Jr.  Tniversity.  California, 
svo,  cloth,  J2.i5. 

INTRODUCTORY  MODERN  GEOMETRY  OF  THE  POINT,  RAY.  AND  CIRCLE. 

By  William  B.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Missouri  State  I'niversity. 
Columbia.  .Mo.     Part  I.  75  cents.     Complete.  «i. 10.     IJust  ready.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ALGEBRA. 

B\    Nathan  K.  Dupris,  M.A..  K.R..S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College. 
King'ston.  Canada,     i^nio,  $1.10. 

MACMILLAN'S  SHORTER  LATIN  COURSE. 

By  A.  M.  Co<»K.  M.-A.     A  Book  for  Beginners  in  Latin,  with  Hxerci.ses  of  Cfradually  In- 
creasing Difficulty,  and  P^asy  Passages  for  Translation. 

Amkric.vn  P'dition. 

Revised  and  Adapted  to  American  Schools  by  Jam KS  C.   P^(;bkkt,    Ph.D..  Instructor  of 
Latin  in  Columbia  College.     i8mo,  40  cents. 


ilCilLLtN'S    SCHOOL    LIBRARY. 

A  Series  of  Standard  Books  for  supplementarv  reading  in  Schools  and  for  .School   Li- 
braries, ismo.  strongly  bound  in  cloth.  50  cents  each. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  ILIAD. 

Ilv  the  Rev.  Alfrki>  J.  Chi'Rch,  author  of  "  The  .Storv  of  the  odvssev."   "  The   Burn- 
ing  of  Rome,"  etc. 


MADAM  HOW  AND  LADY  WHY. 

KirKt  Lessons  in   Earth  Lore  for  Children.     Bv  Rev.   Ciiaklks   Kint.slkv.,  author  of 
••  Water  Babies.  "  ••  (ireek  Heroes,"  etc. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURY  OF  ENGLISH  SONG. 

Selected  and  arcanged,  with  Notes  by   Francis  Tt'RNKk    Palc;r.v\k,   edit«>r  of  "The 
Golden  Treasury  Series,"  etc. 


./'  Macmillan  &  Co.  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  others  interesle<l 
ill  Education  to  their  separate  Catalogues  of  Books  in  the  following  departments  of 
«>iudy : 


<'.KEKK  LANGT'AOK  AND  LiTKRATL'RK. 

LiTiN  Lam;i*ac;e  ani>  Litkraturb. 

<VP.RMAN  LANGI'AC.K  ANI>  LlTKRATVRliU 


FRKXCII  LANCllAr.K  A.Vl)  LlTKRATrRi:. 

Hn(;lish  La.n(;i'a(,k  ani>  I,iti:r.\ti'rk. 
m.vihkmatics  a.ni»  sciiinck. 


These  separate  catalogues,  if  the  applicants  will  specify  which   they   requiie.  will 
be  sent  free,  by  mail,  to  any  address. 

MftGMIUUAN  &  CO..  112  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 


R.   GEISSLER. 

CHURCH  FURNISHER,  „..i^L.u,„^r 


atHMd  Gliu,  Fitarlcs.  EccleifaillcBl  EmUrafderlU,  BaniWf*,  R 


TYPEWRIT6RS 


THE  MEHICIN  WRITIIIG  IIICHIKE  CO., 

H  Wnt  Fourlli  SUeel.  CINCINNATI.  CHID. 


SEW  PlltUfATIflNS  OF  THE  VOI'XC  ('IIIIirnMAS  COHPi 


it<e;ii:.    ^vi^ 


TM  Doctrint  at  Gad. 


Sdin*  Amerlcin  ChHrohmM. 


Biographical  akelchea 


>lDpkin».  I«ct»on  Kcmptrr 

limes  DeKoven. 
DMinisuMMNT    AConfirmsL 

ofTriuily  Church.  Toledo. 

i»iicd  in  limp  cloth,  gilt  s' 
TM  Uiliii  diuroh  Quirtwir.    Con 


urge  Wadilnglon    Dotne.  j 


in  Citips.  with  dctaiii 


to.-  Bv  thr  Rev.  Ckahles  SCiiUipB* 
n,   ■•<  cents,  nn.    (Now  mikT  1 
1  gill  croM. 
Blnia.DBc  and  culcndar  foi  ifl^ 

smlve  dirMtory  of  ihr  SerricBs  of  tlH 


.    Containing  Him< 


in  advice  lo  communi 


Pny*n  tor  DUI*  Uu . 


idy.) 
nttortiK 


.-.  T.  N.  Mot-AtaatijJ 


Blilwn  of  MaiMchuuItt 


w  oftllMii)  In  Relarsnc*  to  Hm  CsnitCraHsn  sT 

.1.      .,..  ..,..  t,i^huu  ofSprinefield       l-.f"  ' 
lUh  Houtc.  with  Hitiorici 


r  ntiiyj 

tM  il(.  In.  B 


GHflRL&S  &.  MERRILL  &  COMPANY'S 
AUTHORIZED  BRANTWOOD  RUSKISi 

"  Mc»r>.  CIiarliB  E.  McrHIl  ft  Co.  publiih  tht  only  ■uiboriicil  'ditloa  of  U 
lug*  ofMr.  John  Kniklu,  tod  among  the  dilTcnnl  American  tdltioDi  which  1l 

IKBTed  from  time  lo  lime  thtooir  one  which  is  worthy  of  a  pcrraanci!" " 

stocked  llbmry. '— Klchard  K.  Moildard.  iti  MmH  aW  JUftm 

"  It  is  a  long  delajxd  bni  highly  ipprccinlcd  coiaplinent  to  ARueriea  ll 
Nuskln  has  at  length  Derniittrd  hin  InDBUicrabie  admirers  here  lo  follow  bla  ' 
in  nn  '  aulherlird '  edition  of  works  long  since  classic  and  pccenniilly  Ac*B 


"SEWflNtE  LAW  SCHOOL 


$W  DBpmtmimt  of  the  Umytiesity  of  the  Sotttb.) 


TK     7ll,K  tte  opened  March,   11*43,  and  t^onnimc  for  nine 
r    ▼         raiinlhs. 

Than'ORli  courecfc.  extcndnig  ovtrr  two  warB,  prfividcil 
RoniAn,  ConMitiitiotial,  atict  Common  Law,  with  -ipcdnl 
ttmctioit  in  Mcrcnntile  Law.  Law  of  Common  Carriers, 
t.  Claries  in  Ec<momic»,  History,  and  Politics  nho  opra 
studcutt. 

Sfucidi.  SruHPjt  CoiiiSE  iiK  LHCTt'RES  by  eminent 
fryers  io  the  months  nf  June,  July,  and  An^nst 

MatricalantR  in  Law  Department  will  tilfio  be  t-ati- 
m1  to  al]  thtf  priwlcges  or  the  other  Departmciila  of  the 
livcTsity. 

For  fcnuH  *ad  other  inibrmation  'tpply  Lo 

BURR  J.  RAMAGE.  Pn.D^ 

TH05IAS  F.  GAILOR,  S.T^^ 
I'/ir  ChaiUi'Uiir, 

Skwamke,  Tknw. 


THE  SEWANEE  REVTE\ 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL. 


mum  somsQs,  b.d..  lld.,  jcua^sg-  tdiu 


T~       ntS  Raviuw  bo*  hc«n  esialiltslicil  under  the  aiupicB  itf  the  V 
Vnl\tni\y  o{  tli«  !F>ut>i  at  !>~«-atie«,  Tcnnnaapft.    )i  <«til   bv  i 
Wsaeh  tupict  orgL-oernl  TbeuloKj',  Philtiuphy.  Iliftory.  nail  T.itKratii 
lt|ulrc  fiillcT  uviitnMni  Ihnn  tliry  (uti«lly  rrcelvr  in  lli<  piijiitliir 
f  Im*  tKiboical  trcauntDt  ibnit  Ihejr  rrceive  in  •jiedalbit  {luhUeatinH^ 

.  the  RHVlim-  -nlH  confomi   wort  nwiif  In  Ibr  type  of  tbu  A 
l.'Rrv)ew«  than  U  usual  wtUi  Amvficui  |irriod(nl«. 

Tbe  lUl  of  pramii«d  caniritiulon  U  alrcAJr  ta(i[«,  and  c 
[noUxl  niunnrrDni  ^1  »cni<>iiii.    Cooirlliuilonsitill,  bcnM^tv,  Ite  t 

tpt  in  rw  CMcv  wbnv  Uie  name  of  a  ipecUli*!  oppean  >ii()iap«nMri 
Ktbfr  nniiiR  or  tb«  nnli'le.    hitunitlitit  Pnnirlltnlnni  wilt  H4l(lre.*s  Utcir 

>  Uic  yLASAatsa  ZttnaiL  Wbere  (be  reitiTn  of  no  nnltiie  (f  4 
^■bnnp*  *bautil  be  enclowiL  In  ull  (.-oei  tbu  Tun  uiuu»  of  Uiu  cantrfbub) 
I  he  f^vcu,  at  Ibir  j-i-nrly  iiidi.'*  will  litutudr  thr  iiitmvs  af  ib«  wrileis  aC  H 
■  iiift  •nicln- 

E«cb  nun)li«r  vtiW  co'itnju  (Virlbar  (roni  twvnW-font  lo  (liirty  p«|;Mq 
E-nrriewi'  of  imrr&nt  books.     Puhlldicni  dtrnrinf!  tu  hive  theft  (IttU 
(noUcvil  iu  lhl>  'IvpsMttient  ibauht  nildnu  th<>  HASAaan  Hhithk. 

E«ch  oarobcr  will  coriuit  nf  tiSlnrfc  oetAVopaitrspTiotttiloiilieiifi 
0  lUU*  of  t«uc  will  W  November  is*..  Fchruiuy  i«L,  May  i 
I  i*L,  or  each  ycnr.  riab*iTrtiKiiifl  prlee,  i||.(xi  n  year  iti  •dvflt>e«  fderM 
I  Single  imiDliEn.  75  teuu  CAcb. 

SuiuMtadveni^emeniMeill  he  losMicdfll  lUftlViltowtiu:  nUfen 


Address  aU  raatm 


TELFAIR   HOD«S0 


iM  ITtntlnff  WMrtA  u 


Vitifun-hUu  of  iim  Sioii 

SlACU  KuAPtfti.  I>  CI 


""T^/y;^ — tfw' 


No.  3, 


:WANEE  REVIEW 


A  QUAI^TERLY  JOURiNAL 


TBLFAIR  HODGSON,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

MANAQING   EDITOR 


MAY,    1893 

T/if  TfH'fii»s  ff  Knglish  Li/rratni  • 

.Sou/  iwti  Mathftit. 

Hi£lur  Btfiwatum  m  the  South. 

A  SoMthern  Pcei. 

Miners  and  Ir*>ti  ttartrrs  ai  Homi  ami  .-Ittn 

flisiitrual  SluJit-n  tft  Ihc  StmlM  situf  ihi'  tVitr. 

Titr  ftt^-trrnd Jtt*m's  DtKintn^  fi.  D. 

IT.?— fi*«niuig't  l>antl[M;  of  l^lltb  iWlTr—StuaeQU'  R«)IPUM|— 
"1  On'.^'l  r.f  Sl  LnWe  ift  AoKln-Siucua -fUkybr'*  Orwn  of  lUU 
■  I  Men'*  Tool*  Ana  Um  Ubh— piinciMst'*  Bc^ 
i-iMtin«— McUmjUblin'*   I.itcmr}'  Crideinn— 


3l:1A'AN(£f,  n^NNESSHi 


THE      RICMTWIOrv, 


RICMMONL, 


kt  (umrav.  ».  c  iicc^hbs.  joatt  ■.-.  ran 

DREWRY,    HUGHES   S    CO., 

-WHOLES  Al-E 

•fDry  Goods  and  Notior 

Hot.  3, 10  null  12  nfELrm  ST.,  piCfl^OJjp.  V^l 


■H.   M.   STARKE.  &   ESTES: 

BOOKSELLERS.  STATIONERS  and  PRIXl 

90r  Main  Slntl.  UtOmOMO.  M. 

Carry  a  full  line  of 

RELiaiOUS,  MIBCELLANEOUSANaTCXT- BOOKS 

^KCMi.nKS7    ctiurch.  Sunilay  ar  fiiy  Sttiool  6iii*plte* 

SCHOOL.  OFFICE  AND  MISCELtANCOUS  STOCKJ 

PRINTING  and  ENGRAVING. 

Ciar  ruL-ilillta  tn  firsl-clut  for  uDod  work  •!  nndnate  p 


id  if  p(«inplncuaiulfalr  p«l«ca  will  bold  yoar  fl 

H.  M.  STARKE  &  ESTES, 


4E  piRST  fiflTIOHAIi   3aKK 


OF=     NMSHlilUUE 


omcEns: 


I.  W.  OFUNTLAND,  CUHIEI^ 


M.   FOGQ.  CnuXMAIi  I 


PITAL^  -  -  9l,000,OttO. 

DESIGNATED  DEPOSITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


■AH  HOHEST   TALE  SPEEDS  BEST 
BEIMO  PLAIHLY  TOLD.' 

^SWITH  PREMIER 


PRAHDDK  PRINTING  CO., 

NASHUILLE,  TE 


E  I  EADING  UARDWARE  UOUSE  OF  THE  QOUTH, 

J.  H.  FALL  &  CO.' 


'  Xtirth  C'fllcfTG  St., 


A'AS/n'/I*I,E,  TEHN. 


HEADQUABTBR5  FOR 

ailders'  Hardware  of  All  Kinds, 

MECHANICS'  TOOLS  OF  B'ERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

iiLROAD,  Mining,  and  Mill  Supplies; 


and   Pocket  Cutiery,   Fine  Guns.  Ammunition, 
EFishing  Tackle,  and  General  Sporting  Goods. 


HKii^ons,    Write  for  prioes. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
NEW  HOTEL. 


Fitst-Class  in  all  its  Depariincnts.     Cuisine  and  Service  equal  ii 
New  Yotk  HolelB.      Rates.  $3.00  lo  SS-<k>  pet  day. 


C.  p.  COLLINS  &  CO.,  ProprietorsJ 
S.    O.    M&RRIbL    GOMPf^NY. 

EWBLEMS  HND   SOCIETY  GOODS. 

Send  for  inslriictions  on  fitting  spectacles.     SeiiJ  joiir  watch^^ 
repairs,  and  cat!  yourself. 

MAXWELL  House  COftNeR. 


VflND&RBILT    SfiIRT    CO., 


•H.  N.  WELTON, 

MERCHANT     TAILOR, 

314  Chertt  St.  opposite  Vanderbitt  Law  Bwiding.  mSH¥(LL£,  TEHIt. 


Let  me  make  your  next  suit  or  irnusers.    Wc  also  do  repair  wort 


THOMPSON   &  KELLY. 

213  Norih  Sttinmir  StrMt,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Dealers  in 

FA8HIONABSE      DRESS    GOODS,     RICH     SILKS, 

MOURNIIIG  600DS,  PARIS  WRAPS,  BRIDAL  TROUSSEAUS, 

KID  GLOVES,  ENGLISH  HOSIERY, 

AND     HOUSEKEEPING    GOODS    OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION. 
MOURNING  QOOD8  A  SPECIALTY. 

jtoe:    f^.    os:boi^is[    &    oo. 


FINE    TAILORING, 


239  North  Summer  Street. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


A.II  ^Wor-lc:  F"ix-i»t:-01ai»i». 


CROTHERS  &  KORTM, 


246  rouRTH  Avenue, 


New  York. 


[BETWEEN   19th   AND  20th  STREETS.) 


Have  in  Stock  the  Latest  Theological  and 
Miscellaneous  Books. 

A    Specialty     made     of    searching     for 
*  Scarce  "  and   •  Out  of  Print  "  Books. 

Have  on  hand  a  Good  Collection  of  Second- 
hand Theological  Books. 

Catalogues  of  Second-hand  Boods  issued 
Bi-monthly. 

Books  not  in  Stock  obtained  at  Short  No- 
tice. 

Books  Imported  to  Order. 


Binding  of  Books  to  Order  a  Specialty. 

Books  of  Devotion,  Private  and  Euchar- 
istic,  kept  in  Stock. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  Selection 
of  Books  for  Sunday  School  Libraries. 

Catechisms  and   Reward   Cards    for    the 
Sunday  School. 

Oxford  and  London  Teachers'  Bibles  in 
.   all  the  Different  Styles  of  Binding. 

Also  have  the  above  with  Apocrypha. 


A  Liberal  Discount  Given  to  the  Clergy  and  Students. 


All  Orders  attended  to  with  Care  and  forwarded  with  Promptness. 


I^AXWELL  HOUSE. 

Nashvillk.  Tenn.. 


Centrally   located.     Rates    I2.50  to  I5.00 
per  day. 

W.  K.  Black,  Mgr. 


DEAD  FINISHED 

Collars  and  Ciffs  Will  not  Crack. 
Produced  only  by 

McEwEN's  Steam  Laundry, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
John  O.  King,  Agent  for  Sewanee. 


221  NORTH  CHERRY  STREET,  MASH¥ILLE,  TEMM.. 

HATTERS  MEN'S  FURNISHER, 

FIXE  NECKWEAR,  HOSIERY,  HANDKERCHIEFS,  ETC, 

E.  &  W.  and  GERMAN  niPORTED  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 
LYON'S  UMBRELLAS, 
STETSON'S  and  ROELOF'S  CELEBRATED  SOFT  and  STIFF  HATS. 

Proprietor  of  The  McEwen  Shirt  Factory. 

ShirtJ*  made  to  order.    Should  j'ou  need  anything:  in  my  line  order  throug^h  JoHar 
Kino,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


«/.  Jungermann,  «/.  £f.  Rust, 

JUNCERMHNN  &  CO.. 

A03     PUBLIC     SQUARE, 

Complete  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  First-Qass  Groceries. 
Fine  bakery — supplying  Bread,  Rolls  and  Cakes. 

Mail  and  Telegraph  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Take  pleasure  in  fiUing  orders  for  goods  in  other  lines  to  accommodate 
our  patrons. 

W.  M.  ROWE»N, 

T^^VII^OF^      ^^IMID      U>Fe.A.I^PCI^, 

234  North  Cherry  Street.  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

C.  f\.   LITTBR&R  6c  CO., 

DEAI^ERS  IN 

IMPLEMENTS    AND     FIELD    SEEDS, 

WAGONS,     BUGGIES    AND    CARTS, 

1 16  and  1 18  N.  Market  St.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


millips  &  5uuort!  Manufacturino  Go.,- 

NfVSiiVILLE,  TENN., 

Headquarters  for  Ai^ate  Stoves  and  Ranges,  Tinware,  Japanned- 
ware,  Stoneware,  Woodenware,  Hollow-ware,  Queensware, 
Glassware,  Lamp  Goods,  Wire  Goods,  Plated  Ware.  In  short, 
cverythini^^  needed  in  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry  and  dairy. 


The  iauyMt  Stock  of  Sthoo/  and  CoNsgo 
Toxt'hooka  in  the  South, 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

flUNTER  &  W&LBURN. 


gOOKSELLERS 


AND 


Speneer*  Jfudd, 

RESIDENT :-:  PHUTOGRBPHER, 

SEWANEE,  TENN. 

Jk.i^vLlIL,itkf>  orJ*ruinf*H  and  l^levra 
A.lxntyt4  o/i  Hnnd. 

SAMUEL  C.HOGE, 


DKALRR    IM 


#       STATIONERS. ; 

314  N.  Market  St,  NASHVILLE,  TENN.        {  (jrCI^Cral    -T.' — 

0     M^rcl^ai^disc, 


JrtNKOFJ^ 


INGflESTER, 


Winchester,  Tenn. 

COLLECTIONS. 


SBM^AJ^BB,  TBA'A\ 


E.W.JOHNS&CO., 


W.  a  EMBREY,  PRESiDENr,  ® 

G.  a  PHILLIPS,  Cashier; 
©         F.  A.  PATTI E,  ASST.  Cash  i  er. 


y 


Druggists 

and 

Stationers, 


The  Theological  Seminary 


llflWl/M 


4: 


THE  6STH  SESSION  PC^IMS  SEFTEMPCR  2@ 


REV.  JOSEPH  PACKARD,  D.D.,  Dean. 


Special  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Prayer  Book  by  Bishop  WHnTLE. 
Instruction  in  Vocal  Culture  is  given  by  Rev.  Henry  Dixon  Jones. 


JfUMBER  OFALUMSr,  8ls.        ®        ®        Nr-MBER  OF  BOOKS  IX  LUiRARY,  17,000. 


W.  g^lH.IR.IR. 


Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad. 
With  PilllDiin  Chair  Csrs  and  PaliGC  Sltepiig  Girs 

f\t\zr)ta,  ($'h?attar>oo^a,  ^  f»la5t7uilld 

CLOSE  CONNECTIONS  IN  ONION  PASSENGER  DEPOT 

SEK  THAT  VOUR  TICKETS  TO 

G1T008I  mm  m  lookout  imiTiflr 


WESTERN  S  flTLHNTIC  R.  R. 


Only  line  making  close  connections  in  Union  Passenger  Dr- 
FOT,  Atlanta,  for  Savannah,  Augusta,  Charleston,  and  all  Florida 
points. 

For  Tickets.  Sleeping  Car  reservations,  etc..  write  to,  OT  call 
"P°"  W.  T.  ROGERS,  City  Passenger  Agient: 

M.  S.  RELFE.  Ticket  Agent ; 
S.  E.  HOWELL.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent.  I 
Ninth  and  Market  Streets,  Chattanooga,  f 

C.  B.  WALKER.  Ticket  Agent.  TTnioii  Depot: 
K-  D.  MANN.  No.  4  Kimball  House,  Atlanta. 

CHAS.  E.  HA^mRM.      J.  LU.  THomns, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Atlanta.  tienvral  Mbjm 


niYersity  of  the  South, 


UNDE6.  the  joint  control  of  fourteen  dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 
Situated  half  way  between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  on  the  Cumber- 
land Plateau,  2250  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  work  of  the  University  continues  through  the  summer  months, 
and  the  long  vacation  is  given  in  the  winter. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  Academic  Department  are  entirely  elective, 
and  the  character  of  entrance  examinations  varies  with  the  several 
courses. 

THE  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT,  organized  in  twelve  distinct 
Scho(#ls,  provides  courses  of  studies  for  the  degrees  of  B.  Lt.,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 
B.  A.,  and  M.  A.      ^^^^— "^   ^,    5  ^ 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT,  organized  in  sLx  Schools,  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Southern  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  confers  upon  its  graduates  the  title  "Graduate  in  Divinity." 
and  upon  those  who  take  this  special  honor  course  the  degree  of  B.  D. 

THE.  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  organized  in  eight  Schools,  begins 
its  session  in  March  and  closes  in  August,  providing  a  thorough  course 
of  study,  extending  over  three  years,  in  the  science  of  Medicine,  leading 
up  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  standard 
'in  this  department  exceptionally  high.  Medical  students  are  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Academic  Department. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT  will  open  in  March,  1S93.  For  particu- 
lars see  separate  advertisement  in  the  Review. 

A  SPECIAL  BUSINESS  COURSE  in  Finance  and  Economy  is  pro- 
vided for  students  not  wishing  to  study  for  degrees.  This  course  extends 
over  two  years  and  advances  the  students  of  Book-keeping,  Commercial 
Law,  Banking,  Political  Science,  etc 

.  THE     SEWANEE     GRAMMAR     SCHOOL     prepares    boys     for     the 
University. 

For  information  address 

THE  REV.  THOS.  F.  GAILOR,  S.T.D., 

Vice  Chancellor,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 


RflNGUM    ROOT    LINlMtNL 

TME  KING  or  PAIN. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

IN  the  last  number  of  this  Review  President  Henry  E. 
Shepherd,  of  Charleston,  called  attention  to  the  over- 
^weening  part  played  by  philology  in  the  study  of  our  mother 
tongue,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  placing  the  teach- 
ing of  English  literature  *  on  a  better  basis  in  all  colleges 
and  universities.  The  narrow  limits  within  which  he  dis- 
cussed his  important  topic  naturally  prevented  President 
Shepherd  from  making  his  article  serve  any  further  purpose 
than  that  of  an  earnest  protest  against  a  depressing  feature 
of  our  modem  systems  of  teaching,  and  a  plea  for  reform 
along  catholic  and  scholarly  lines.  He  did  indeed  furnish 
special  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  allegations — ^although  proof 
-was  hardly  needed  by  those  who  keep  themselves  posted 
upon  educational  aflFairs — but  he  refrained  from  suggesting 
any  remedy  or  cure,  save  in  an  indirect  way,  for  the  evils  he 
so  forcibly  described.  We  do  not  imagine  that  we  can  sup- 
plement Dr.  Shepherd's  article  effectively  by  offering  to  the 
public  a  specific  remedy  for  the  difficulties  under  which  our 
academic  system  is  laboring  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
Knglish  literature,  but  we  feel  sure  that  a  remedy  is  needed 
and  that  without  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  case  in 
point,  and  without  constant  experiments  followed  by  impar- 
tial criticism,  nothing  in  the  way  of  amendment  or  reform 
can  be  expected.  We  have,  therefore,  made  bold  to  put 
together  certain  ideas  that  we  have  long  held  on  this  mooted 
subject,  the  teaching  of  literature,  and  to  present  them  to  the 
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readers  of  this  Review,  not  so  much  for  what  they  are  worth 

in  themselves  as  for  what  they  may  bring  forth,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  way  of  comment,  of  elucidation,  or  of  am- 
plification. 

In  the  first  place,  we  wish  to  say  distinctly  that  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  philology,  per  se.  We  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  that  science  both  for  the  mental  training  it  gives 
and  for  the  services  it  has  rendered  every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, including  literature  itself,  and  we  should  recognize  its 
importance,  even  if  it  stood  unrelated  to  all  other  sciences  or 
studies.  We  are  not  of  those  utilitarians  who  demand  that 
every  study  shall  be  useful,  and  we  are  prepared  to  bid  the 
philologist  "god-speed,"  no  matter  to  what  inaccessible  peak 
of  learning  he  may  betake  himself.  The  fact  that  he,  too, 
is  endeavoring  to  climb  the  hills  of  knowledge,  makes  him 
our  brother,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  hamper  him  in  his  choice 
of  path  or  his  method  of  climbing.  But  the  privileges  which 
we  extend  to  the  philologist  we  claim,  as  students  of  literature, 
for  ourselves.  We  are  willing  to  help  him  as  he  has  helped 
us,  and  we  believe  that  we  can  help  him  just  as  much.  We 
claim,  however,  our  right  to  scale  our  own  peak,  by  our  own 
path  and  our  own  method  of  climbing.  We  do  not  care  to  tie 
up  a  sound  leg  and  to  hobble  along  on  a  philological  crutch, 
which  is  what  m%ny  teachers  of  English  would  have  us  do,  as 
Mr.  Churton  Collins,  President  Shepherd,  and  our  own  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience  amply  testify.  We  believe 
that  the  study  of  literature  as  literature  has  as  much  right  to 
prosper  and  flourish  as  the  study  of  philology  as  philology — 
much  more  right  than  the  present  wide-spread  study  of  phi- 
lology as  literature. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  one  openly  objects  to  the  study 
of  literature  as  literature,  provided  it  be  pursued  outside  the 
colleges  and  universities,  and  that  not  a  great  many  openly 
oppose  its  study  within  academic  walls.  Everyone  admits 
that  the  study  of  literature  is  a  desideratum  in  the  education 
of  all  men,  and  many  admit  that  it  must  be  studied  at  college. 
But  those  who  admit  that  it  must  be  studied  at  college  m^e 
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little  or  no  efiFort  to  see  that  it  is  properly  taught,  for  they 
afford  few  facilities  for  training  teachers  of  pure  literature,  and 
they  most  frequently  entrust  literature  classes  to  instruct- 
ors who  are  trained  philologists.  But  to  expect  a  trained 
philologist  to  refrain  from  teaching  his  pupils  philology  in 
place  of  literature  is  like  expecting  a  duck  who  has  hatched 
a  brood  of  chickens  to  refrain  from  endeavoring  to  lead  them 
into  the  water.  And  just  as  the  duck  would  be  aggrieved  if  a 
neighborly  hen  protested  against  such  step-motherly  pro- 
ceedings, so  the  philological  teachers  of  English  are  aggrieved 
when  we  lovers  of  literature  expostulate  with  them  for  their 
efforts  to  seduce  literary  fledglings  to  try  the  cold  and  un- 
known waters  of  their  beloved  philology. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  argue  that  literature  as  lite- 
rature cannot  be  taught  in  our  colleges  and  universities  be- 
cause, as  they  think,  it  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  rigid  exam- 
inations. The  late  Professor  Freeman  was  of  this  way  of  think- 
ing. "We  cannot  examine,"  he  said,  "in  tastes  and  sympa- 
thies." To  which  Mr.  Churton  Collins  very  sensibly  replied : — 
"No,  examine  in  the  Poetics^  in  the  Rhetoric y  in  Quintilian's 
InsHtMteSy  in  the  De  Stiblimitatey  in  the  iMocobn^  and  examine 
with  the  object  of  testing  the  results  of  such  discipline."^ 

With  regard  to  the  important  questions  of  how  and  why 
the  principles  of  aesthetic,  technical,  and  historical  criticism 
should  be  taught  in  colleges  and  universities,  it  seems  to  us 
that  Mr.  Churton  Collins  in  the  book  we  have  just  quoted 
from  gives  definite  and  satisfactory  answers.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  he  proves  conclusively  that  literature  ought  to  be 
studied  for  its  own  sake,  that  i^  can  be  studied  and  taught 
writh  as  much  success  as  history  and  other  branches  of  learning 
that  cannot  claim  the  title  of  exact  sciences,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  taught,  except  by  teachers  who  have  had  a  broad  training 
n  at  least  four  important  literatures.  It  seems  to  us,  also, 
:hat  he  makes  incidentally  a  very  strong  case  for  the  reten- 
ion  of  the  classics  in  the  collegiate  curriculum  and  that  he 

»Comn8,  "  The  Study  of  English  Literatures^  page  42. 
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establishes  beyond  peradventiire  the  claim  of  the  modem 
languages  to  a  study  not  limited  by  their  commercial  uses. 
But  while  Mr.  Collins  has  done  admirable  ser\4ce,  we  feel 
that  many  teachers  of  literature,  as  well  as  many  of  his 
general  readers,  will  ask  themselves  whether  he  devotes  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  crucial  question  that  presents  itself 
to  every  thoughtful  teacher,  "  How  shall  I  best  introduce  my 

students  to  the  body  of  literature?"     On  this  point  Mr.  Col-      

lins  leaves  us  somewhat  in  the  dark.     He  routs  the  philolo 

gists,  he  advances  the  critics  under  his  banner,  but  while  he^^^ 
is  heading  a  cavalry  charge,  the  main  body  of  infantry  ■— — t 
left  behind  in  no  very  orderly  array. 

It  is  hardly  possible   to   believe   that  any  fairly  educate)^ 
man  can  despise  the  advantages  of  a  literary  training  or  desii — ~ 

that  his  children  should  grow  up  into  what  we  may  den  on — 

inate  bookless  men.  Yet  there  are  many  who  insist  th^^^^= 
a  fondness  for  reading  and  the  ability  to  guide  one's  self  safeH^^K, 
through  the  mass  of  books  that  is  daily  accumulating  can  l^fci^zK 
picked  up  in  after  life,  and  that  the  years  a  youth  spends  ,^i 

college  should  be  employed  upon  severer  studies  in  whia^^i^h 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  train  himself-  This  has  alw»—  ^^-s 
seemed  to  ns  to  be  one  of  the  sorriest  delusions  that  e^-^  -^ 
took  possession  of  the  human  brain,  as  sorry  as  the  cci^^- 
nate  delusion  that  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar  czi^^ii 
be  obtained  from  conversations  with  one's  parents  a.:»r3d 
friends  or  from  the  study  of  Latin  grammar.  Yet  th.^^3e 
delusions  have  been  operant  for  centuries  and  are  still  oj^e-  \ 
rant  both  within  and  williout  institutions  devoted  to  lcar~^-  J 
ing.  One  of  the  leading  universities  in  the  Soutliern  Stat«s  1 
did  not  have  a  chair  of  English  literature  uutil  after  it  h  «rf  fl 
been  organized  about  thirty  years,  or  a  chair  of  English  'O  I 
the  widest  sense  until  twenty-five  years  later.  Even  now  in  fl 
many  colleges  the  study  of  literature  is  attached  to  that  C  ^| 
history  and  both  are  entrusted  to  a  teacher  whose  educatioo  ^H 
is  of  the  most  general  kind.  And  yet  we  profess  to  be  a  ^H 
practical  people,  and  few  of  us  will  own  that  we  «Ksli  our  ^H 
children  to  be  bookless  men,  but  all  the  while  we  insist  tlut    ^^| 
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ihcy  shall  get  their  literary  proclivities  pretty  much  as  Topsy 
got  her  stature — ^they  must  g^ow  into  them.  We  recognize 
that  books  are  companions  for  man  in  all  stages  of  life,  and 
we  recogfnize  that  our  college  years  are  the  best  period  for 
making  friends  and  for  forming  habits,  yet  we  insist  that 
this  most  important  habit  and  these  truest  friends  shall  be 
wooed  and  won  amid  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  business  or 
professional  life  instead  of  in  the  cloistered  calm  of  our  alma 
nutter.  Verily  this  is  to  be  practical  with  a  vengeance !  Nor 
let  the  reader  fancy  that  this  is  an  exaggeration.  We  spent 
four  years  at  a  seat  of  learning  where  these  delusions  were 
fully  developed,  we  came  in  contact  with  a  fine  body  of  teach- 
ers and  students,  we  never  saw  hard  work  so  insisted  upon 
or  so  practised  but  we  never  saw  less  of  the  true  spirit  of 
literature,  which  is  after  all  the  true  flower  of  learning,  we 
never  saw  less  of  its  graces  and  amenities.  We  went  into 
the  world  and  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
careers  of  many  of  our  college  mates.  They  have  succeeded 
at  the  bar,  in  medicine,  in  theology,  in  politics,  in  business,  but 
one  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands  the  number  of 
those  who  have  made  names  for  themselves  in  literature,  or 
who  are  even  known  to  their  select  acquaintances  as  men  of 
literary  proclivities.  Is  this  to  be  wondered  at?  Can  you 
sow  thistles  and  reap  lilies?  If,  then,  the  habit  of  reading, 
if  the  literary  spirit  are  acquisitions  that  are  desired  for  our 
sons,  let  us  see  to  it  that  they  are  made  to  study  literature  in 
college,  and  let  us  inquire  how  best  they  may  be  introduced 
to  the  body  of  literature. 

For  this,  after  all,  is  the  main  point,  especially  in  under- 
graduate work.  The  study  of  the  critical  masters,  whether 
Aristotle  and  Longinus,  or  Sainte  Beuve  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
is  important  enough  and  is  as  capable  of  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  rigid  examination  as  the  study  of  Plato,  Hobbes,  and 
Locke  in  the  theory  of  politics.  But  this  is  more  or  less 
graduate  or  university  work,  ^  and  it  does  not  take  the  place 

'  This  is  almost  the  only  valid  criticism  that  can  be  made  against  Mr. 
Chnrton  Collins*  excellent  book  which  has  been  previously  referred  to. 
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of  that  study  of  the  body  of  literature  which  must  be  j 
sisted  upon  first  and  foremost  in  all  literary  teaching, 
student  may  be  made  familiar  with  Arnold's  great  esS 
on  "The  Study  of  Poetry,"  he  may  even  be  rigorously  exai 
ined  on  it,  and  yet  he  may  never  have  read  enough  of  Slq 
ley  and  Burns  to  appreciate  the  sound  remarks  that  i 
makes  about  the  wholesomeness  of  much  of  their  respect! 
poetry.  Then,  too,  a  student  may  be  drilled  in  such  excel- 
lent  works  as  Saintsbur>-'s  "Historj'  of  Elizabethan  Litera- 
ture" {a  treatise  which  has  been  a  good  deal  criticised  in  this 
countr>-  but  which  will  be  found,  if  properly  used,  to  be  a  satis- 
factory text-book),  or  Gosse's  "  History  of  Eighteenth  Centura- 
Literature,"  or,  better  still,  he  may  know  Stopford  Brooke's 
little  "  Primer  of  English  Literature  "  almost  by  heart,  and  yet 
he  may  never  have  read  a  hundredth  or  a  tliousaudth  part  of 
the  authors  or  the  works  mentioned.  A  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  criticism  or  of  the  history  of  literature  that  is  not 
based  upon  more  or  less  familiarity  with  the  body  of  litera- 
ture is  bound  to  prove,  if  not  of  little  worth,  at  least  unsat- 
isfactory and  incomplete. 

In  our  student  days  the  majority  of  college  classes  in  lit- 
erature were  set  to  work  upon  the  very  uninviting  manual 
of  Shaw,  and  were  expected  to  learn  something  from  it.    They 
may  have  learned  something,  but  it  certainly  was  not  Ett 
lish  literature — in  many  cases  we  suspect  that  they  leamei 
hate  English  literature.     There  are  not  a  few  institutions  J 
day  where  Shaw,  or  a  similarly  constructed  text-book,  j 
holds  its  baleful  sway.     But  many  schools  and  colleges  have 


At  least  it  is  the  only  criticism  from  an  American  stamlpmnt.     Mucbj 
Ilie  work  he  maps  aat  could  be  thoroughly  sccomplished  only  a' 
uiliversity— one  aspiring  to  &11  the  place  that  the  Johns  Hopkins 
sity  so  admirably  fills  in  many  respects — it  would  be  next  to  in 
to  do  it  in  our  smaller  colleges.     But  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  the  d 
and  women  in  our  cities  who  form  Shabspere  and  Browning  dsssea,  9 
imagine  that  they  are  studying  literature  when  they  are  discnssiug  SU 
pere's  chronology  and  other  similar  matters  would  read  Mr.  Colliiu'  | 
ume  aud  get  some  idea  of  what  the  study  of  literature  really  Is. 
their  matured  minds  and   their  facilities,  library  asxA  other,  thcjr  b 
then  do  work  thai  would  not  challenge  the  epithet — puerile^ 
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given  up  Shaw  and  havfe  seen  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  student  to  the  body  of  literature.  They  take  queer 
means,  however,  to  attain  their  new-sought  end.  They  allot 
a  certain  time  to  the  study  of  literature  (generally  too  short 
by  far)  and  then  proceed  to  put  the  student  through  as  many 
of  the  volumes  of  some  one  of  the  popular  series  of  English 
Classics  as  the  period  of  study  will  permit.  These  series  of 
English  Classics,  of  which  most  leading  publishers  issue  one 
or  more,  each  consist  of  a  number  of  volumes,  arranged  on  no 
ascertainable  plan,  each  containing  a  masterpiece,  or  a  selec- 
tion from  a  masterpiece,  or  more  infrequently,  a  collection  of 
masterpieces,  of  some  famous  author.  To  this  selection  some 
editor,  tisually  a  teacher  of  literature,  furnishes  an  introduc- 
tion giving  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  an 
analysis  or  description  of  the  text,  and  rarely  a  short 
critical  excursus  showing  the  relation  of  the  writer  and  his 
work  to  the  body  of  literature.  Then  follows  the  text  of 
the  piece  of  poetry  or  prose  chosen  for  study,  and  then  a 
collection  of  notes  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  work  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  These  notes, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  consist  of  a  mass  of  philolog- 
ical or  historical  sweepings  gathered  from  etymological 
dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  and  other  perfectly  accessible 
works.  Occasionally  a  classical  parallel  is  introduced; 
sometimes  a  critical  utterance  from  a  recognized  authority 
is  quoted;  more  frequently,  a  textual  emendation  or  sug- 
gestion is  made;  at  intervals,  a  remark  bearing  upon  ar- 
tistic form  is  ventured;  and  then  comes  the  index  and  the 
advertisement  of  the  other  volumes  of  the  series.  There 
are,  of  course,  editions  of  an  English  classic  that  the  above 
description  does  not  fit — e.  g,  Matthew  Arnold's  admirable 
selection  from  Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  Poets" — ^but  we 
appeal  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in  teaching 
literature  to  say  whether  we  have  not  fairly  described  the 
average  edition  of  an  English  classic  used  in  our  schools  and 
colleges. 

Now,  granting  that  such  text-books  are  real  aids  in  the 
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study  of  literature,  it  is  plain  that  the  teacher  who  makes 
exclusive  use  of  them  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  his  work 
at  the  end  of  one,  two,  or  tliree  years  remains  jejune  and 
unsatisfactory.     What  has  he  done  ?     He  has,  perhaps,  sue-      - 
ceeded  in  getting  his  pupils  to  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  a    ^ 
play  or  two  of  Shakspere,  with  a  few  of  Milton's  poems,  with  ,«j 
the  "Adonais"  of  She!Iey,  with  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam."'*  ■• 
But  how  much  do  they  know  of  Shakspere  as  a  wliole  or  iocj  ; 
his  relations  with  other  dramatists?  how  much  do  they  knox9^»v- 
of  Milton,  Shelley,  or  Tennyson?  how  far  have  they  been^a 
able  to  dissociate  the  study  of  literature  from  that  of  phi£r  ^a 
lology  or  history?  how  far  do  they  know  how  to  thread  th.«rj 
great  body  of  the  literature  of  their  own  tongue?  and,  abo\«^_Ai| 
all,  how  far  have  they  been  made  to  love  reading  for  its  a*  wan; 
sake,  or  how  far  have  they  been  made  to  love  a  single  one  ^c?/ 
the  authors  studied?     How  far,  too — and  this  is  a  cruci-^/ 
point — have  they  been  taught  to  distinguish  between  the  va- 
rious categories   of  literature?  how  far   can  they  be  relierf 
on  to  distinguish  in  tlieir  own  minds  an  elegy  from  an  idyl, 
a  song  from  an  ode,  a  reflective   poem   like   Wordsworth's 
"Michael,"    from   a    story-poem    like    Chaucer's   "Knight's 
Tale?" 

If  what  we  have  just  said  be  true,  it  follows  that  while 
the  teachers  of  the  generation  just  past  made  the  mistake  of 
teaching  literary  history  for  literature,  many  teachers  of  the 
present  generation  are  making  the  equally  fatal  mistake  of 
teaching  from  a  distinctly  non-literary  stand-point  a  few 
authors,  or  rather  a  few  selections  from  a  few  authors  under 
the  belief  that  they  are  teaching  literature.  Their  method 
is  better  than  that  of  their  predecessors,  for  their  students 
are  at  least  brought  in  contact  with  a  few  texts  belonging  to 
the  mass  of  recognized  good  literature — but  how  far  this 
result  differs  from  the  end  proposed  is  lamentably  apparent. 
Such  teachers  are  better  than  the  lecturers  who  "proceed  on 
the  principle  that  English  literature  began  in  tlie  valleys  of 
tlie  Punjab  and  ended  at  the  birth  of  Chaucer,"  to  quote  Mr. 
Churton  Collins'  sarcastic  characterization,  but  they  are  not 
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what  we  ought  to  expect  in  an  English  or  American  univer- 
sity in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are 
certainly  not  the  teachers  who  can  throw  around  their  pupils 
the  literary  safeguards  so  necessary  at  present,  or  who  can 
give  them  the  literary  touchstones  so  desiderated  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  They  are  not  the  teachers  who  can  inculcate  those 
principles  of  conservative  taste  that  can  alone  keep  a  man's 
head  clear  from  the  shifting  and  vague  theories  of  art  and 
culture  that  are  so  much  in  vogue  in  these  fin  de  sitcle  days 
when  the  bizarre  and  new  is  held  to  have  superseded  the 
natural  and  the  old,  when  Scott  is  thought  to  be  antiquated, 
and  when  the  masculinity  of  Byron  is  in  danger  of  eclipse, 
because  the  world,  awaking  to  the  injustice  of  its  former 
treatment  of  women,  has  determined  to  worship  exclusively 
the  feminine  side  of  our  nature  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
morals. 

To  take  a  concrete  example.  The  reading  of  fiction  is  a 
form  of  literary  exercise  that  most  students  may  be  expected 
at  one  period  or  another  to  follow.  We  have  long  Spce 
learned  that  novel  reading  need  not  necessarily  be  injurmus, 
just  as  the  Methodists  have  learned  that  a  woman  can  ^ear 
jewelry  without  being  in  danger  of  damnation.  But  while 
we  do  not  protest  against  novel  reading,  we  are  all  aware 
how  easy  it  is  for  an  untrained  reader  to  waste  his  time,  and 
perhaps  injure  his  morals  in  his  favorite  pursuit.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  it  would  be  well  to  give  a  college  student 
some  critical  principles  to  guide  him  in  his  reading  of  novels 
— something  beyond  a  few  eulogistic  lectures  or  talks  on 
great  novelists  like  Scott  and  Thackeray.  It  would  be  well 
to  give  him  some  means  of  commenting  properly  on  the 
late  Sidney  Lanier's  remarkable  wish  that  all  the  copies  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett  in  existence  might  be  burned,  or 
upon  the  equally  remarkable  statement  with  which  Mr. 
Howells  has  recently  favored  the  world  in  a  little  book  en- 
titled "Criticism  and  Fiction,"  (which,  by  the  way,  contains 
many  truths  admirably  put)  a  statement  that  runs  as 
follows:    "The  fatuity  of  the  story  merely  as  a  story,  is 
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something  that  must  early  impress  the  story-teller  who  does 
not  live  in  the  stone  age  of  fiction  and  criticism.  To  spin  a 
yam  for  the  yam's  sake,  that  is  an  ideal  worthy  of  a  nine* 
teenth  century  Englishman,  doting  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
English  masters,  and  grovelling  in  ignorance  of  the  Conti- 
nental masters "^ 

We  repeat  that  it  would  be  well  that  every  college  student 
should  be  trained  to  detect  the  falsity  of  such  criticism  as 
the  above.  He  should  be  able  to  point  out  its  lack  of  ur- 
banity, its  approach  to  philistinism  in  its  contemptuous 
brushing  aside  of  the  facts  of  literary  history — for  what 
were  Homer  and  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio  but  story-tellers 
whose  supreme  art  was  exercised  for  and  about  the  stories 
they  told — who  would  have  been  astonished  beyond  measure 
if  the  object  of  an  art  which  kings  delighted  to  honor  had 
been  described  in  their  hearing  as  a  mere  "fatuity."  The 
student  who  had  been  taught  by  Mr.  Lanier  to  wish  that 
every  copy  of  one  of  the  greatest  story-tellers  that  England 
has  produced  for  a  hundred  years,  the  genial  Smollett,  might 
be  burned,  would,  we  doubt  not,  agree  with  Mr.  Howells  in 
his  apology  for  that  hybrid  form  of  art,  the  purpose-novel 
(for  the  latter's  utterances  lead  to  no  other  conclusion,  since 
the  fatuity  of  the  story  as  a  story  arises,  of  course,  from  the 
fact  that  it  merely  ^v^s  pleasure — the  only  end  that  art  can 
set  itself);  but  a  student  trained  in  the  best  fiction  and  in 
the  best  criticism  of  fiction,  would  readily  perceive  whither 
this  false  canon  of  criticism  must  lead,  would  perceive  that 
it  could  be  used  to  justify  the  existence  of  "The  Kreutzer 
Sonata"  and  that  latest  American  monstrosity,  "Calmire". 

But  our  game  is  not  with  Mr.  Howells,  nor,  indeed,  with 
the  bad  methods  of  teaching  literature,  so  much  in  vogfue. 
We  promised  to  put  together  some  of  our  own  ideas  as  to  the 
best  method  of  teaching  it,  and  we  shall  do  so,  premising 
that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  danger  one  runs  in  general- 
izing from  one's  own  experience.  We  are  aware,  also,  that 
the  subject  is  a  broad  one,  and  that  we  can  at  best  hope 

^HoweUs,  Criticism  and  Fiction^  pp.  118-119. 
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only  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  that  may  be  of  service  to 
others. 

When  we  commenced  teaching  English  literature  we  began 
in  the  old  fashioned  way,  using  a  manual  of  the  genus  best  de- 
nominated ShaWy  supplemented  by  written  lectures  and  short 
talks  and  readings.     Things  went  on  well  for  a  time.     The 
students  were  respectful  and  attentive,  and  we  experienced 
the  pleasure  one  always  gains  from  the  opportunity  to  exploit 
one's  own  opinions  ad  libitum  without  danger  of  contradic- 
tion.    We  made  the  mistake  all  young  teachers  make  of  say- 
ing smart  things,  or  rather  what  we  thought  to  be  smart 
things,  that  either  shot  over  our  students'  heads  or  else  hit 
them  in  the  wrong  place.     For  instance,  we  applied  a  rather 
facetious  criticism  to  the  gentle  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life," 
a  criticism  of  which  we  never  heard  the  last,  for  it  outraged 
certain  admirers  of  the  poet  and  unsettled  the  minds  of  sev- 
eral other  students  who  were  not  accustomed  to  such  unrev- 
erential  criticism  of  great  popular  celebrities.     So  we  made 
our  first   rule  which  corresponds  with  the  burden  of   Mr. 
JBrander  Matthews'  delightful  essay,  "The  Whole  Duty  of 
Ciritics"^ — not  to  let  the  negative,  the  unsympathetic  side 
o^     criticism  have  much   play  in  our   teaching,   to  confine 
^i^^rselves  largely  to  praising  instead  of  blaming,  to  point 
^^^t:  faults  only  in  order  to  adorn  an  important  moral  of  cri ti- 


nt the  end  was  not  yet.     At  the  mid-year  examinations 

tfci^   sad  spectacle  was  presented  of  forty-odd  students,  good, 

"^•<i,  and  indifiFerent,  "plucked"  in  English  literature.     With  a 

^'^^►tixial  and  written  notes  the  temptation  to  "cram"  had  been 

^^^^^sistible,  and  as  the  questions  had  been  purposely  arranged 

^^    4oil  the  crammers,  the  "plucking"  had  followed.     Some 

^^  ttie  best  students  in  the  class  had  fallen  ignominiously  in 

"^^  dust  with  the  worst,  because  they  would  persist  in  coupling 

^^^>rge  Wither's  name  with  works  that  are  usually  attrib- 

"^ted.   to  Abraham  Cowley.     But  their  fate,  though  sad  to 


^Matthews,  Americanisms  and  Briticisms^  pp.  1 14-134. 
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themselves,  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  their  instmctor  who 
was  forced  to  ask  why,  supposing  a  good  student's  memory 
should  fail  him  at  a  moment  of  excitement,  there  was  any 
reason  to  make  him  think  that  Wither  had  not  written  the 
Davideis  and  Cowley  the  Mistress  of  Philarete^  when  he  had 
never  read  a  line  of  either  author,  much  less  of  either  poem, 
except  perhaps  a  hackneyed  selection  or  two. 

Obviously,  we  thought,  our  method  must  be  changed. 
History  and  criticism  will  do  little  good  in  most  cases  nnless 
the  student  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  body  of  litera- 
ture; and  besides  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  teachers  of  literature  is  that  they  should  teach  or  induce 
their  students  to  become  lovers  of  literature.  This  last  con- 
summation will  never  be  reached  by  the  use  of  Shaw  man- 
uals and  of  written  compilations  of  triteness  and  dullness, 
yclept  "Professors'  lectures."  So  we  were  driven  to  cogitate, 
and  as  the  result  of  our  cogitations,  we  changed  our  course. 

The  period  of  study  was  extended  to  two  academic  yearSa 
or  four  terms  instead  of  two  terms  as  formerly.  The  histor^^^— :y 
of  English  and  American  literature  was  divided  roughly  intcz^,:*o 
four  periods — the  first  ending  with  Chaucer,  the  second  with^Zj^th 
the  Elizabethans,  the  third  with  Pope,  and  the  fourth  wittT-^Tth 
Tennyson — a  term  being  given  to  each  period.  For  the 
period  notes,  based  largely  on  ten  Brink,  were  given,  wi 
elaborate  historical  and  linguistic  apparatus  for  the  study 
Chaucer,  whose  Prologue  to  t/ie  Canterbury  Tales  was  read  ir 
the  class  room.  The  results  as  shown  by  examination  we 
more  satisfactory,  for  the  period  covered  had  been  reduce  -^ 
by  half,  and  intensive  work  permits  itself  to  be  prepared  fc^T 
examination  with  less  difficulty  than  extensive.  Still  'wn? 
were  not  satisfied  that  we  had  brought  our  students  any 
nearer  to  attaining  a  conception  of  the  spirit  of  literature,  ■  '^ 
although  we  had  obviously  taught  them  more  facts  about  lit- 
erature. We  persevered,  however,  neither  losing  nor  gaining 
ground,  for  about  two  years,  then  we  practically  confessed  to 
failure  by  making  a  complete  change  in  our  course. 

The  period  of  time  allotted  to  study  was  kept  intact,  for 
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we  were  convinced  that  what  was  needed  was  more  time  for 
literature  in  college  work,  not  less.     But  instead  of  dividing 
the  field  of  English  and  American  literature  into  four  peri- 
ods, the  students  themselves  were  divided  into  two  groups, 
called  respectively  jimior  and  senior.     The  juniors  were  told 
to  provide  themselves  with  Ward's  "English  Poets"  (two 
volumes  a  term),  with  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury,"  Min- 
to's  "Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature,"  and  Beers'  "Cen- 
tury of  American  Literature."     This  was  the  basis  of  work. 
Each  student  was  expected  to  learn  the  chief  biographical 
data  given  at  the  head  of  each  section  of  Ward  and  to  read 
once  the  criticism  upon  the  poet  under  consideration  and  the 
selections  from  his  works.     The  instruction  was  mainly  by 
question  and  comment,  and  above  all  by  reading.     Instead  of 
sarcastic  criticisms  of  the  "Psalm  of  Life,"  and  kindred  pieces, 
there  was  substituted  the  simple  reading,  often  without  com- 
ment, of  the  great  lyrics  and  other  poems  adapting  themselves 
to  such  treatment.  Experience  had  taught  us  that  sympathetic 
reading  of  good  poetry  wins  its  way  to  almost  every  student's 
heart.     We  selected  carefully  such  poems  as  appealed  to  sen- 
timents in  which  youth  readily  shares — love-lyrics,  battle- 
songs,  poems  of  patriotism,  delicate  and  humorous  vers  de 
soczStS.     Attention  was  often  called  to  the  eflfect  of  artistic 
form,*  of  melodious  phrasing,  of  metrical  experiment,  but 
philology  was  banished  and  rhetoric  rarely  raised  her  head. 
History  was  retained,  but  only  as  a  useful  ally,  and  criticism 
when  invoked  was  made  use  of  in  a  general  rather  than  in  a 
specific  way.     As  a  result  it  was  found  that  fewer  students 
were  "plucked,"  and  that  many  kept  their  copies  of  Ward 
and  Palgrave  instead  of  selling  them  to  second-hand  dealers. 
Perhaps  even  the  brightest  students  would  have  "spouted" 
dates  and  the  common-places  of  criticism  less  readily  than 
their  predecessors  of  the  year  before,  but  it  would  hardly 
have  happened  then  that  we  should  have  found  out  indirectly 
that  the  best  base-ball  player  in  the  college  was  in  the  habit 
of  committing  Shakspere's  sonnets  to  memory  when  he  was 
resting  from  the  practice  of  new  curves. 
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With  the  senior  students  a  different  plan  was  pursued.  The 
method  of  study  had  been  made  extensive  with  the  juniors, 
with  the  object  of  giving  them  a  bird's-eye  view  of  our  liter- 
ature, of  familiarizing  them  with  the  greatest  and  the  great 
names  in  literary  history  (for  many  of  the  minor  writers 
noticed  in  the  text-books  were  omitted  from  consideration), 
and  of  stimulating  them  to  read  for  themselves.  With  the 
seniors  on  the  other  hand  the  method  of  work  was  mainly 
intensive,  the  experiment  tending  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
a  study  of  about  four  great  authors  a  year.  History  and 
philology  and  criticism  were  more  largely  called  upon  for  aid, 
and  the  student  was  required  to  do  private  reading  along  the 
hues  laid  down  in  the  class  room.  But  we  were  again  dis- 
satisfied for  the  reasons  that  have  already  been  urged  in  this 
paper  against  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  by  those 
who  use  the  so-called  English  Classics  Series.  We  groped 
about  for  awhile,  and  at  last  we  thought  that  we  saw  light. 
The  junior  work  was  left  unchanged,  but  the  senior  work 
was  materially  altered.  It  was  still  intensive,  it  still  relied 
upon  history,  philology,  and  {esthetic  criticism,  but  it  a\'oided 
the  mistake  of  studying  authors  and  not  a  category  of  liter- 
ature. In  other  words  what  was  called  the  group  method  was 
adopted.  Some  class  or  category  of  English  literature  was 
taken  on  which  a  term's  work  was  to  be  spent — for  example 
the  pre-Shaksperian  dramatists.  Notes  connecting  the  work 
of  Marlowe  and  Greene  and  their  fellows  with  the  earlier 
miracle  plays  and  mysteries  were  given,  and  these  latter 
were  traced  back  to  their  sources.  Selections  from  them 
were  read  from  Mr,  Pollard's  excellent  work  on  the  subject 
as  well  as  illustrative  descriptive  passages  from  the  chief 
historians  of  English  literature.  Then  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward's 
edition  of  Doctor  Faustus  and  Friar  Bacmi  and  Friar  Bungat 
was  carefully  studied,  the  plays  being  read  in  the  class, 
each  character  being  assigned  to  a  separate  student,  and  dis- 
cussion being  promoted  to  bring  out  the  student's  conception 
of  the  character.  Marlowe's  Edward  the  Second  was  after- 
wards read  in  the  same  way,  together  with  lyrical  selectiom 
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from  both  Marlowe  and  Greene.  The  Jew  of  Malta  was  as- 
signed for  private  reading,  and  the  work  would  have  been 
cx>ntinued  to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  principles  of  dramatic 
construction  as  illustrated  in  certain  of  Shakspere's  plays, 
with  which  the  construction  of  the  chief  pre-Shaksperian 
plays  would  have  been  compared,  had  not  an  accident 
which  need  not  be  detailed  here,  somewhat  disarranged  the 
plan.  Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to  indicate  the  main 
features  of  what  we  regard  as  a  fairly  sound  system  of 
teaching  English  literature.  It  may  be  usefully  summarized 
as  follows : — 

Let  the  younger  students  be  confined  as  far  as  possible  to 
extensive  work,  i.  e.,  to  getting  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Let  them  memorize  only  a  few  important  facts,  and 
certain  general,  very  general  principles  of  criticism.  Let 
them  above  all  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  body  of  lit- 
erature— especially  with  poetry,  and  with  such  poetry  as 
appeals  particularly  to  youth.  But  here  the  instructor  should 
be  reminded  that  healthy  youths  can  appreciate  what  is 
great  and  wholesome  in  poetry  better  than  their  elders  some- 
times think.  They  will  even  appreciate,  although  not  per- 
haps to  the  full,  such  subtle  poetry  as  the  sonnets  of  Shaks- 
pere.  Nor  will  they  need  to  have  their  teacher  stop  to  ex- 
plain that  Lodge's  "Rosaline"  is  an  exquisite  example  of 
an  Elizabethan  love-lyric.  In  other  words,  let  the  teacher 
believe  in  the  capacity  of  his  pupils,  and  chiefly  let  him  en- 
courage them  to  believe  in  their  own  capacity.  Let  him  talk 
with  them  about  their  reading;  let  him  refrain  from  smiling 
at  the  crudeness  of  their  tastes  and  critical  opinions;  let  him, 
above  all,  encourage  them  by  his  own  enthusiasm  to  read^ 
read^  read. 

With  senior  students  one  can  be  more  critical.  One  can 
follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Collins  and  make  such 
great  treatises  as  the  Poetics  or,  in  English,  such  essays  as 
that  of  Theodore  Watts  on  Poetry  (in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Briiannicd)  the  basis  of  work,  or  one  can,  as  we  prefer  to 
do  with  undergraduate  classes,  study  a  category  of  litera- 
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ture  as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  English.  One  can  take, 
for  example,  the  chief  English  elegies  and  treat  them  histor- 
ically and  aesthetically,  or  one  can  take  the  great  odes  or 
the  sonnets  or  our  single  epic  or  a  section  of  our  drama. 

But  we  are  brought  up  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
few  teachers  who  are  trained  for  this  work,  few  even  who 
have  the  enthusiasm  for  it.  The  vogue  of  modem  science 
and  its  methods  has  made  many  honest  people  denounce  stu- 
dents of  literature  as  dilettanti  who  cumber  the  ground.  The 
study  of  literature  has  no  accredited  organ,  while  shells  and 
frogs  and  fishes  have,  and  you  shall  sooner  see  a  dissector  of 
frogs'  legs  receiving  $5,000  per  annum  for  his  services,  than 
an  expounder  of  the  beauties  of  Shakspere  receiving  $1,500. 
It  is  well  to  honor  the  biologist,  but  because  he  is  a  fasci- 
nating new  comer,  is  it  well  to  forget  our  old  friend,  the 
teacher  of  literature?  If  we  mistake  not,  the  Greeks  would 
never  have  countenanced  such  a  proceeding. 

And  yet  we  cannot  help  believing  that  the  future  is  with 
the  man  of  letters,  rather  than  with  the  man  of  instruments. 
Science  will  go  on  making  her  achievements,  but  unless 
science  is  content  to  have  these  achievements  perpetuated  in 
such  material  though  useful  things  as  the  steam  engine  and 
the  phonograph,  she  must  always  rely  upon  literature  to 
herald  and  interpret  her  fame  to  the  spirit  of  man.  For, 
after  all,  it  is  literature,  and  especially  poetry,  that  has  the 
first  and  undisputed  right  to  enter  the  audience  chamber  of 
the  human  soul.  Painting,  sculpture,  music,  the  whole  noble 
list  of  the  sciences,  the  lower  but  still  important  useful 
arts,  may  and  must  continue  to  appeal  and  minister  to  the 
spirit  of  man,  but  artistic  prose  and  poetry  are  the  servants 
— nay,  are  they  not  rather  the  masters? — upon  which  that 
spirit  has  relied  from  the  beginning  of  Time,  and  on  which  it 
will  rely  till  Time  itself  shall  end.  If  this  be  the  true 
position  of  literature,  who  shall  affirm  that  the  next  genera- 
tion will  not  say  to  its  teacher  and  disciple — "Friend,  go  up 
higher?" 


SAUL  AND  MACBETH. 

A  CAREFUL  reader  of  the  story  of  Saul  and  of  Shak- 
spere's  great  poetic  masterpiece,  Macbeth^  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  dramatist,  though 
not  intending  to  mould  his  play  upon  the  Biblical  record,  has 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  presenting  not  only  a  very  strik- 
ing scene,  but  a  certain  thread  of  narrative  closely  resem- 
bling that  contained  in  the  biography  recorded  in  the  first 
book  of  Samuel.  And  the  independent  origin  of  the  play  of 
Macbeth^  together  with  the  original  creation  of  its  characters 
out  of  the  brain  of  Shakspere,  increases  our  admiration  of 
the  genius  that  could  depict  man,  and  depict  him  so  well,  by 
imitating  human  nature  thus  admirably. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  bare  historical  record  from  which 
the  poet  drew  the  groundwork  of  his  play,  yet  we  are  told 
but  little  of  the  deeds  and  aspirations  of  the  real  Macbeth. 
It  is  the  Macbeth  of  fiction  who  interests  us  most,  and  who 
has  become  a  living,  breathing  man  of  action  and  of  blood; 
a  character — the  product  of  the  Scottish  hills  and  heather — 
silhouetted  upon  the  background  of  time  as  boldly  as  that  of 
Robert  Bruce  or  William  Wallace. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  creature  of  fiction  so  strongly 
drawn  may  well  be  compared  with  a  creature  of  fact  equally 
rugged  in  outline,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  we  may  see 
wherein  art  has  failed  where  it  pretends  to  hold  a  mirror  up 
to  nature.  Were  it  necessary  to  describe  in  one  word  the 
something  that  separates  the  characters  of  these  two  men 
from  that  of  other  men,  dominating  their  lives,  and  casting 
its  shadow  over  their  every  act,  and  almost  every  thought, 
the  word  that  we  should  chose  would  h^—/ate.  And  the 
grim  master  follows  its  victims  to  the  very  end. 

Bodi  men  are  introduced  upon  the  scene  when  mature 
in  years  and  judgment.  Both  have  been  successful  in 
battle.     Saul,  after  his  victories,  is  accepted  by  the  people 
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as  king;  at  GUgal;  Macbeth  has  brought  war  to  a  favorable 
issue,  and  is  saluted  "Thane  of  Cawdor";  and  both  of  them 
have  bought  "golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people."     Up 
to  this  time  everything  has  gone  well  with  them,  their  integ- 
rity has  never  been  violated,  their  brief  career  has  been  of 
glory  only.     Then  Saul's  first  siu  is  committed.    It  would 
seem  to  us  that  this  was  not  a  very  serious  sin.     He  had  been 
commanded  to  wait  for  Samuel  to  come  aud  make  a  sacrifice 
to  God,  but  had  grown  impatient  when  the  prophet  did  not 
appear  at  the  time  appointed,  and  had  made  the  sacrifice 
himself.     The  necessity  for  action  seemed  urgent  to  him,  as 
his  troops  were  rapidly  scattering.     But  his  sin  was  disobe- 
dience, and  when  Samuel  came  and  saw  what  Saul  had  done 
he  said: — "Thou  hast  done  foolishly:  thou  hast  not  kept  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  he  commanded 
thee:  for  now  would  the  Lord  have  established  thy  kingdom 
upon  Israel  forever.     But  now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  con- 
tinue: the  Lord  hath  sought  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart, 
and  the  Lord  hath  appointed  him  to  be  a  priuce  over  his  peo* 
pie,  because  thou  hast  not  kept  that  which  he  commauded 
tliee."     \l.  Samuel^  .-dii.  13,  14;  R.  V.)    Thus  at  the  vet>'  be- 
ginning of  his  career  Saul  finds  that  he  is  to  be  supplanted. 

He  is  told  this  again  by  Samuel,  after  a  second  disobedi- 
ence, aud  more  emphatically  than  before.  We  do  not  know 
what  answer  he  gave  the  prophet  on  these  occasions,  but 
doubtless  this  was  a  terrible  humiliation  to  the  Jewish  ruler, 
for  his  later  actions  show  that  the  iron  had  already  entered 
into  his  soul.  He  felt  that  though  he  had  the  empty  title  of 
king,  another  man  and  another  man's  children  would  suc- 
ceed him;  and  that  man  he  very  soon  learned  was  David. 

David  became  to  Saul  what  Banquo  was  to  Macbeth — a 
being  in  whose  virtue  his  genius  suffered  a  constant  rebuke, 
and  a  rival  whose  line  was  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
The  witches  saluted  Banquo  as  "  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and 
greater";  "Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier";  "Thou  shall 
get  kings,  though  thou  be  none."  Both  kings  have  felt  the 
uncertainty  that  Shakspere  has  made  Macbeth  express  so 
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well:  "To  be  thus,  is  nothing;  but  to  be  safely  thus."  Their 
throne  was  to  them  but  a  transient  show,  and  the  natural 
human  desire  to  be  succeeded  by  their  own  oflFspring  was 
thus  at  the  outset  completely  crushed. 

It  is  only  by  the  actions  of  Saul  that  we  are  permitted  to 
guess  at  the  inner  workings  of  his  mind.  He  is  a  bold,  res- 
olute, and  generally  successful  warrior.  He  is  a  man  of 
deeds  rather  than  words.  The  sayings  of  Saul  are  singu- 
larly few,  but  we  know  that  his  thoughts  were  often  of  a 
brooding  nature.  So  much  so  that  his  attendants  noticed 
that  he  was  falling  into  a  settled  melancholy,  for,  we  are  told, 
"an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled^  him,"  (I.  Samuel^ 
xvi.  14;  R.  v.),  and  they  sought  out  a  man  who  was  a  com- 
petent performer  upon  the  harp,  that  he  might  play  before 
the  king  and  dissipate  his  gloom.  This  suggestion  seems  to 
have  been  made  partly  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  Saul  and 
partly  to  secure  a  remedial  agent  to  quiet  the  "evil  spirit" 
of  melancholy.  As  a  remarkable  coincidence  young  David 
is  selected  to  do  this  work.  David's  playing  having  pleased 
the  king  at  first,  we  must  suppose  that  the  latter  did  not  yet 
realize  that  in  this  young  man  he  was  to  meet  his  fate.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  truth  came  upon  him.  The  hated 
refrain,  heard  everywhere  from  house-top  to  cellar,  must 
have  struck  the  king's  ear  only  too  often : — 

Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, 
And  David  his  ten  thousands. 

Can  we  not  hear  in  our  imagination  to-day  the  wild  cries 
of  the  women  as  they  sing  that  song?  A  shrill  voice  accom- 
panied by  music,  suddenly  cries  out  in  the  crowded  street 
^'Sanlhath  slain  his  thousands!"  to  which  the  crowd  in  a 
drowning  antiphonal  chorus  replies,  "And  David  his  ten 
thousands." 

Saul  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  this,  and  his  conclu- 
sion was  perfectly  natural: — "They  have  ascribed  unto  David 
ten  thousands;  and  what  can  he  have  more  than  the  kingdom  V* 


^In  a  marginal  note  this  word  is  ''terrified.'' 
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1  over-\ 


subject  to  delusions  due 

deuced  iu  the  \'isions  of  the  dagger  and  the  ghost  oi  Ban- 
quo.     But  viewiug  the  play  as  a  whole  we  find  that  Shak- 
spere  has  drawn  from  his  premises  a  conclusion  quite  as  nat- 
ural and  logical  as  that  which  came  about  in  the  life  of  Saul  — 
In  the  drama  of  Macbeth  the  study  of  tlie  effect  of  criin^^ 
upon  the  humau  soul  includes  two  persons  instead  of  one-    _ 
Lady  Macbeth  was  in  bloody  partnership  with  her  husbandL    , 
for  she  had  incited  him  to  the  murder  of  Duncan.     It  is  sh^s 
who  makes  ready  the  daggers  for  the  murderous  act,  afte  t 
drugging  the  ser\-ants  of  the  king  with  wine.     More  craJt-;>* 
and  more  subtle  than  Macbeth,  she  is  capable  of  de\'i£m^ 
schemes  that  his  blunter  nature  could  never  have  conceived, 
and  it  is  physical  rather  than  moral  timidity  that  makes  her 
recoil  at  the  act — a  timidity  due  to  her  feminine  inexperi- 
ence in  deeds  of  blood.     "Had  he  not  resembled  my  fallie: 
as  he  slept,  I  had  done  't"  is  the  excuse  she  gives  to  herself, 
and  doubtless  she  had  no  stronger  one,  for,  the  deed  once 
done,  we  find  lier  ready  to  wash  her  hands  in  blood  and 
smear  it  on  the  faces  of  the  drunken  glooms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  this  murder  upon  has- 
band  and  wife,  united  by  so  many  indissoluble  ties.  They 
are  equally  guilty,  and  remorse  comes  to  both  of  them ;  but 
the  man  is  able  to  set  it  in  the  background  temporarily  aad 
seek  distraction  in  an  active  career.  The  life  of  a  soldier 
had  inured  him  to  sights  of  blood,  and  there  was  no  recoiling 
at  the  perfonnauce  of  the  deed  once  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  desirable.  It  is  the  moral  act  that  weighs 
upon  his  conscience,  the  thought  of  the  murder  he  has  done. 
He  is  visited  by  no  vision  of  innocent  Duncan  whom  he  has 
brutally  murdered  with  his  own  hands,  but  by  the  spirit  of 
Banquo,  whose  corpse  he  has  never  seen  or  touched,  but 
who  has  figured  so  often  in  his  thoughts.  Not  so  with 
Lady  Macbeth:  her  more  impressionable  nature  recoiU  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  blood  she  has  shed.  Not  permitted 
to  share  the  active  life  of  her  husband,  she  broods  alone 
upon  the  events  of  that  awful  night  when  their  unstnuag 
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nerves  were  so  sensitive  to  impression  as  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  owl's  shriek  and  the  cricket's  cry;  and  in  her  remorse  at 
the  commission  of  the  crime  of  murder  her  mind  breaks 
down.  It  is  the  image  upon  her  retina  rather  than  that  upon 
her  conscience,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,  that 
she  recalls  in  her  dismal  retrospect.  She  sounds  the  key- 
note of  her  own  character  when  she  says:  "The  attempt  and 
not  the  deed  confounds  us."  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  much  of  her  boldness  on  this  occasion  was  "false  cour- 
age," for  on  her  own  confession  she  acted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wine  she  had  taken,  probably  for  that  purpose. 
Her  memory,  loosed  from  its  moorings,  carries  with  it  the 
recollection  of  the  sight  that  had  been  impressed  most 
strongly  there,  and  every  sentence  but  one  that  she  utters  in 
her  sleep-walking  directly  refers  to  the  stain  of  blood. 

Apparently  the  disease  of  Lady  Macbeth  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Saul — a  melancholy  based  on  the  recollection  of  a 
crime.  Her  husband  recognized  this  in  his  appeal  to  her 
physician: — 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas*d; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow; 
Raze  oi^  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuff  *d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

Here  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  brain-disease,  together 
with  its  cause,  "a  rooted  sorrow."  The  delusions  that  ac- 
company her  melancholic  mania  are  described  by  the  doctor 
i^hen  he  says:  "she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies." 
Before  continuing  let  us  sum  up  the  points  we  have  made. 
We  have  seen  that  the  motive  of  jealousy  has  figured  strik- 
ingly in  the  characters  of  the  two  kings,  inciting  both  of 
them  to  murder ;  that  Saul,  because  of  this  feeling,  and  from 
a  consciousness  of  having  disobeyed  God,  lapses  into  homi- 
cidal mania.  On  the  other  hand  Macbeth  and  his  wife, 
liis  "partner  of  greatness,"  experience  the  same  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  the  same  consciousness  of  a  sin  of  which  they 
are  equally  guilty.     Here    the    artist  and  the   student  of 
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human  nature  has  an  opportunity  to  show  his  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  when  he  chooses  that  it  shall  be  Lady  Mac- 
beth whose  mind  shall  be  diseased,  he  takes  the  more 
wicked  character  but  the  more  impressionable  ^mind  and 
weaker  body  of  the  two. 

We  have  seen  in  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Hammond's 
work  that  suicide  is  a  common  mode  of  death  among  per- 
sons suffering  from  the  form  of  melancholy  which  we  have 
been  considering,  and  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  Saul  there 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule;  for  when  he  had  lost  the  bat- 
tle on  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  and  seen  his  three  sons  fall  at  his 
side  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  stabbing  himself  with  his 
sword.     Such  a  termination  to  the  career  of  Saul  was  to  be 
expected,  and  it  would  not  have  been  unnatural  had  it  oc- 
curred at  a  period  of  time  nearer  to  his  first  realization  of 
the  loss  of  his  kingdom. 

This  final  dhiouement  in  real  life  naturally  suggests  to  us 
to  look  back  to  the  drama  and  see  what  becomes  of  her 
whom  we  have  claimed  to  be  a  subject  of  the  same  mental 
disease.  Turning  over  the  pages  we  find  Macbeth  in  his 
castle  preparing  to  sustain  a  siege.  The  cry  of  women  is 
heard  within,  and  some  one  a  moment  later  tells  hiin  that 
the  queen  is  dead.  Macbeth  is  plunged  into  deep  thought, 
and  moralizes  in  that  wonderful  way  that  no  other  character 
outside  of  Shakspere  and  the  Bible  has  ever  moralized.  He 
concludes  with  these  words: — 

Life 's  but  a  walking  shadow :  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

Here  he  is  interrupted  by  a  messenger,  and  the  subject  is 
changed.  It  would  seem  that  the  poet  had  done  full  justice 
to  the  part  he  had  created.  The  queen  had  figured  already 
to  us  as  an  ill  woman,  her  physician  had  declared  her  mal- 
ady beyond  his  skill,  and  we  could  have  contented  ourselves 
with  a  knowledge  of  her  death  without  knowing  how  she 
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died,  but  Shakspere  felt  that  there  was  something  yet  in- 
complete, a  flaw  disturbing  the  smoothness  of  the  mirror, 
and  this  he  took  occasion  to  obliterate  in  the  very  last  pas- 
sage of  the  play,  thereby  showing  a  marvelous  knowledge  of 
the  disease  he  was  depicting — a  knowledge  extending  even 
to  details,  for  we  are  told  that  Lady  Macbeth  had  committed 
suicide. 

We  must  now  consider  another  feature  of  our  parallel. 
The  resemblance  of  the  scenes  of  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  En- 
dor,  and  Macbeth  in  the  cave  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  because 
of  the  dramatic  nature  of  the  situations,  is  quite  striking, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  noted  by  every  reader  of  the  two  narra- 
tives. But  this  resemblance  becomes  more  marked  when  we 
consider  that  these  two  men,  after  a  career  of  guilt,  finally 
attained  a  mental  and  moral  condition  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  In  their  onward  career  they  were  suddenly  brought  to  a 
stop.  Their  barques  floated  becalmed  in  mid-ocean,  and 
their  compasses  had  been  lost.  It  was  useless  to  pray  to 
Jehovah  whom  they  had  disobeyed  at  every  turn.  Macbeth 
had  given  up  even  the  semblance  of  prayer,  for  when  the 
drunken  groom  cried  "God  bless  us,"  he  could  not  say 
**Amen" — the  word  stuck  in  his  throat.  So  Saul  com- 
plained that  God  had  deserted  him,  and  answered  him 
**  neither  by  prophets  nor  by  dreams."  They  both  had  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  God-forsaken.  Witchcraft  was  the  only 
other  form  of  the  supernatural  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted, and  to  that  they  appealed. 

Macbeth  was  boldly  defiant  as  he  conjured  the  witches  to 
sinswer  his  questions;  but  the  nervous,  melancholy  Saul, 
trembling  at  the  thought  of  the  Philistine  tents  pitched  in 
Gilboa,  was  almost  supplicating  in  his  request  that  Samuel's 
spirit  be  summoned.  In  both  instances  the  supernatural 
power  told  the  truth,  but  in  that  of  Macbeth  it  was  a  truth 
intended  to  mislead,  and  equivalent  to  a  lie.  It  was  only  at 
the  last  that  he  discovered  that  he  was  deceived,  but  he  con- 
tinued the  fight  until  he  was  slain,  cursing  the  man  who 
should  first  cry  '*  Hold,  enough !  "     But  Saul's  death  had  been 
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predicted  to  occur  on  the  morrow,  and  though  he  heard  it 
from  an  apparition  summoned  by  a  witch,  (which  apparition 
his  eyes  never  beheld)  he  believed  that  his  doom  was  sealed. 
Macbeth,  in  such  a  situation,  hard-pressed  by  the  enemy, 
would  have  defied  his  fate,  and  have  taken  in  the  battle  a 
fighting  chance  to  escape;  but  Saul  had  lost  all  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  and  was  determined  to  give  truth  to  the  prediction  by 
putting  an  end  to  his  life.     The  Fates  were  against  him. 

H.  W.  B. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

NO  reflecting  or  discerning  mind  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  status  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  South  is  a  subject  of  great  momerjt  and  one  de- 
manding most  earnest  consideration.  Reverses  of  fortune, 
decay  of  material  wealth,  political  transformation,  social  dis- 
integration— all  these  causes,  with  their  effects  upon  our  edu- 
cational system,  have  been  accentuated  and  emphasized  until 
their  very  suggestion  is  a  burden  and  a  weariness.  The 
change  of  attitude — the  difference  in  point  of  view  in  reference 
to  higher  education — has  become,  as  an  inevitable  correla- 
tive, a  trite  and  over-worn  theme,  stale  and  unprofitable.  It 
is  not  the  aim  of  the  present  paper  to  trace  origins  or  investi- 
gate causes.  We  accept  them  as  generally  understood,  and 
their  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  as  universally  admitted. 
Our  purpose  is  to  deal  with  the  inner  phases^  the  internal 
economy  of  our  collegiate  and  university  life — not,  except  in- 
cidentally or  by  way  of  illustration,  with  those  external  forces 
that  have  moulded  its  form  and  character. 

Let  us  first  direct  attention  to  the  insatiable  lust  of  mere 
numerical  strength,  which  is  the  bane  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions,, South,  as  well  as  North.  It  is  merely  one  phase  of  the 
American  apotheosis  of  material  power,  one  development  of 
the  American  worship  of  mammon.  Ignoble  and  degrading 
competition  is  often  the  logical  outcome  of  this  unscholarly 
and  unworthy  ideal.  We  can  point  to  institutions  in  the 
Southern  States,  some  of  them  marked  by  an  overweening 
pretentiousness  and  assertiveness,  which,  in  their  wild  desire 
to  magnify,  not  their  calling,  but  their  physical  momentum, 
have  descended  to  the  plane  of  academic  scavengers  for  the 
region  of  country  in  which  they  exist,  and  have  gathered 
lip  with  genuine  camiverous  instincts  the  discarded  ele- 
ments, the  base  material,  that  has  been  thrown  out  by  sister 
institutions  .in  the  same  territory — institutions  struggling 
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against  adverse  environments,  but  inspired  by  a  purer  and 
more  beneficent  purpose.  In  colleges  of  the  chaiacter  to 
which  we  have  referred,  it  is  not  unprecedented  or  even  mins- 
ual  for  pupils  to  be  advanced,  e.  g.  from  the  Freshman  class 
of  a  neighboring  college  into  the  Junior  class  of  the  instita- 
tion  that  receives  them.  Flagrant  as  the  practice  is,  sub- 
versive as  it  i^  of  delicacy  or  academic  comity,  nnmenms 
illustrations,  with  exact  specifications,  could  be  cited  in  a 
moment  However  deser\dng  of  censure  or  condemnation 
this  form  of  procedure  may  be,  it  is  at  least  natural,  for 
where  the  "carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together." 

The  average  intellect  recognizes  no  criterion  of  efficiency, 
or  at  least  of  development,  save  one  that  addresses  itself  to 
the  sensuous  and  the  material  instinct.  The  college  that 
presents  an  array  of  five  hundred  students,  with  perhaps 
fift>'  per  cent,  of  the  imposing  exhibit  upon  the  plane  of  the 
grammar  or  preparatory-  stage,  is,  by  necessary  consequence, 
superior  to  one  whose  students  do  not  exceed  a  hundred  or 
a  hundred  and  fift>'  in  number.  Quality-  of  instruction,  con- 
formity to  the  modem  spirit,  purity*  of  aim,  all  these  are  reck- 
oned as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  when  brought  to  bear 
against  the  charm  and  mag^c  of  numerical  force.  Strong 
men  have  bowed  themselves  before  the  image  of  this  aca- 
demic Baal,  so  that  the  chief  end  of  the  typical  American  col- 
lege is  not  to  stimulate  broad,  accurate,  and  spiritualizing 
scholarship,  but  to  amass  the  largest  number  of  crude  and 
undigested  Freshmen,  and  send  before  their  time  "into  this 
breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up,"  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  unfledged  graduates.  These  criticisms  hold  good 
with  peculiar  force  of  such  institutions  as  are  subject  to  the 
caprices  of  state  legislatures  and  exist  by  the  precarious 
tenure  of  annual  appropriations.  The  normal  legislative 
mind  regards  it  as  in  the  nature  of  a  covenanted  obligation  to 
consign  to  dust  all  the  forms  and  agencies  of  academic  life, 
which  are  not  levelled  down  to  the  ignoble  plane  of  legisla- 
tive culture  or  intelligence.     The  temptation  is  one  that  our 
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overburdened  humanity  cannot  gainsay;  sea  and  land  are 
compassed  to  make  collegiate  proselytes,  and  when  they  are 
made  they  become  more  thoroughly  the  children  of  darkness 
than  are  their  proselyters. 

No  rational  mind  can  question  that  this  policy  of  some  of 
our  universities,  falsely  so  called,  is  the  evil  genius  of  ad- 
vanced or  exact  scholarship  in  the  Southern  States.  They 
exult  with  characteristic  arrogance  in  their  crude  and  undis- 
ciplined physical  strength,  and  disregard  the  yearnings  or 
longings  for  such  ideals  as  are  pure,  holy,  of  good  report,  or 
even  such  as  make  for  a  merely  intellectual  righteousness. 
Negative  criticism,  simple  iconoclasm,  is  an  easy,  as  well 
as  an  unprofitable,  task.  To  suggest  an  immediate  remedy 
for  the  evils  we  have  enumerated  transcends  our  wisdom. 
It  must  come  as  one  of  the  long  results  of  time,  and  here,  as 
in  other  phases  of  complex  human  effort,  we  find  our  conso- 
lation in  the  brave  notes  of  our  dead  Laureate,  untouched 
by  the  taint  of  a  pessimistic  philosophy,  full  of  good  cheer 
and  ample  hope. 

Yet  we  doubt  not  thro*  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

Perhaps  the  most  grievous  evil  in  our  educational  organi- 
zation is  the  crude  and  imperfect  development  of  our  second- 
ary schools.  It  is  notorious,  that  apart  from  cities,  centres  of 
wealth  and  population,  there  are  few  schools  in  the  Southern 
States,  at  least  south  of  Virginia,  which  prepare  boys  ade- 
quately for  the  Freshman  class  in  any  reputable  or  self- 
respecting  college.  The  burden  of  collegiate  labor  is  in- 
creased immensely  by  the  amount  of  purely  mechanical 
teaching  which  is  needed  during  the  Freshman  year.  In 
this  respect,  as  in  those  already  specified,  no  sudden  or  vio- 
lent change  is  possible,  and  no  immediate  remedy  can  be 
suggested.  If  there  be  good  reason  to  hope  that  such  stu- 
dents as  are  the  victims  of  imperfect  preliminary  training — 
will,  by  force  of  character  and  assiduousness — triumph  over 
their  adverse  environment,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  admit 
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them,  and  let  them  show  their  mettle.  The  illustration  and 
enforcement  of  the  law  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  (and 
in  academic  contemplation  tliose  are  "fittest"  and  those 
"survive"  who  are  endowed  with  the  characteristic  of  per- 
sistence, power  of  will,  the  spirit  never  to  submit  or  yield,) 
is  the  special  function  of  the  college.  The  test,  in  tlie 
greater  number  of  cases,  may  be  applied  by  the  process  of 
examination,  judiciously  conducted,  after  the  stndent  has 
been  admitted  to  college  and  has  been  granted  an  opportu- 
nity of  proving  into  what  his  potentialities  may  develop  by 
means  of  discreet  guidance,  kindly  sympathy,  and  judicious 
encouragement.  Let  the  test  be  as  exacting  as  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  will  justify  or  admit,  there  is  still  reason  to 
hope  that  the  most  unpromising  material  will  become  plastic 
and  susceptible  under  the  auspicious  influence  of  a  skilfully 
directed  collegiate  system. 

Another  evil  to  be  confronted,  not  in  the  South  alone,  but 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  the  prevailing  tendency 
toward  a  speedy  and  immature  specialization.  The  lack  of 
symmetrical  culture  that  marks  a  large  and  increasing  pro- 
portion of  our  students  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people.  A  broad  range  of  observation  ena- 
bles us  to  speak  with  confidence  and  assurance  in  reference 
to  this  phase  of  our  subject.  During  the  summer  of  the 
year  just  past  we  sojourned  near  one  of  the  principal  cen- 
tres of  university  culture  in  the  Southern  States — probably 
the  most  conspicuous  and  influential  among  them.  We 
noted  the  academic  status  of  a  summer  law  class,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  tweut>'-five  students,  who  were  re- 
ceiving instniction  from  an  eminent  and  honored  master  of 
his  subject.  No  inconsiderable  proportion  of  those  in  at- 
tendance had  small  Latin,  less  Greek,  and  a  slender  equip- 
ment of  English.  The  venerable  instructor  found  it  at 
times  requisite,  not  only  to  explain  technical  terms  such  as 
pertain  to  the  nomenclature  of  tlie  common  law,  but  in  some 
instances  to  make  clear  the  import  of  familiar  English 
terms,  such  as  "every  school-boy,"  to  adopt  Lord  MacauJay's 
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well-worn  phrase,  is  assumed  to  know.  As  a  logical  out- 
come of  such  a  system,  we  have  physicians  who  do  not  rise 
above  the  plane  of  gross  empiricism,  clergymen  who  have 
no  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  archaeological  investi- 
gation, linguistic  science,  or  the  historical  evolution  of  the- 
ology, and  lawyers  who  have  never  grasped  the  conception 
of  jurisprudence  as  a  broad  and  ennobling  science. 

The  prevailing  disposition  entirely  to  supersede  the  old 
curriculum  by  an  unlimited  range  of  election  in  study,  is 
in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  evils  we  indicate, 
whose  existence  we  deplore.  The  curriculum  was  not  be- 
yond the  range  of  criticism,  but,  despite  its  shortcomings,  it 
set  forth  a  definite  ideal,  and  led  to  tangible  or  appreciable 
results.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  entering  a  pro- 
test against  the  elective  system  in  its  proper  and  normal 
sphere:  our  protest  is  directed  against  the  undiscriminating 
adoption  of  the  system  before  a  firm  and  broad  base  of 
general  acquirements  has  been  laid,  an  acquaintance  at  least 
with  Latin  and  one  or  two  of  the  great  modem  tongues, 
in  addition  to  the  vernacular;  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  contemporary  scientific  research;  a  fair 
knowledge  of  general  history,  and, especially  the  capacity  to 
wield  the  native  speech  with  idiomatic  purity  and  facility. 
Surely  these  are  not  extravagant  prerequisites  for  those  who 
aspire  to  the  sacred  functions  of  the  church,  or  to  the  mas- 
tery of  such  delicate,  subtle,  and  highly  differentiated  sci- 
ences as  medicine  and  law.  In  our  judgment  the  elective 
courses  should  not  be  entered  upon  until  the  Junior  year  of 
the  collegiate  curriculum  has  been  thoroughly  and  success- 
fiilly  completed.  At  that  point  the  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  specialization  may  beg^n,  without  doing  violence  to 
broad  and  symmetrical  attainment,  and  professional  studies, 
snch  as  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  life-work  of  the  student, 
in  literature,  science,  or  philology,  may  become  the  dominant, 
ii  not  the  exclusive,  aim. 

The  failure  to  apprehend  the  nature  and  the  functions  of 
a  university,  is  one  of  the  distinctive  errors  of  our  academic 
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era.     When  contemplated  in  its  logical  order,  no  question  is 
simpler.     The  modem  university  is  actually,  though  not  his- 
torically, the  development  of  the  collegiate  ideal;  the  one 
tends  toward  tlie  other  by  a  process  which  is  easily  discerni- 
ble, nor  should  there  be  any  breach  of  continuity  in  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  one  unfolds  hannoniously  into  the  olher. 
The  adoption  of  elective  courses  in  the  crowning  years  of 
a   thoroughly  organized    collegiate  system,   is  a  movement 
of  expansion  in  the  direction  of  the  university;  extension  b 
succeeded  by   intension,  the  general  by  the  special.     Thus 
the  entire  process  is  natural,  logical,  continuous,  from  its 
earliest  stage   in   the   Freshman   class,   until    the  climax  is 
attained  iu  the  creative  and  fiuely  fashioned  technical  schol- 
arship which  distinguishes  the  supreme  sphere  of  the  ma- 
tured university.     The  evils  to  which  we  refer,  have  been 
magnified   by  au    injudicious   and  immoderate  ambition  to 
assume  the  name  of  university,  as  if  the  mere  acquisition  of 
the  title,  or  the  act  of  incorporation  conveyed  all  the  graces 
and  called  into  activity  all  the  agencies  and  appliances  wfaich 
are  essential   to  the   existence  of  university  life,  or  to  the 
achieving  of  university  rank. 

The  experiment  of  rushing  into  the  titular  honors  of  a 
university,  by  abnormal  and  improvised  methods,  has  led  to 
deplorable  results  in  at  least  one  instance  which  has  fallen 
under  our  own  observation.  We  are  acquainted  with  an  in- 
stitiition  whose  vaulting  ambition  o'er-leaped  itself  in  the 
irrational  endeavor  to  advance  by  one  wild  stride  from  tlie 
humble  plane  of  a  mediocre  college  to  a  full-fledged  univer- 
sity of  the  most  pretentious  and  assuming  type.  It  took  all 
knowledge  for  its  province,  the  complex  totality  of  eviery 
science  was  represented,  including  even  the  most  subtle 
attaimneots  of  biological  investigation,  the  very  nomencla- 
ture of  which  had  scarcely  been  heard  within  the  precints  of 
this  Arcadian  retreat.  The  fatuous  experiment  carried  its 
own  condemnation  with  it,  and  produced  its  foreseen  result. 
Like  the  house  built  upon  the  sand,  which  could  not  resist 
the  impact  of  external  violence,  it  fell,  and  great  wu  I 
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fall  of  it.  It  is  now  struggling  for  survival  as  a  college  of 
inferior  rank,  and  even  in  that  capacity  its  tenure  of  life  is 
precarious. 

We  have  striven  in  this  paper  to  indicate  very  briefly, 
though  we  trust  not  imperfectly,  some  of  the  fundamental 
evils  which  mark  the  higher  forms  of  academic  life  in  the 
Southern  States.  To  present  them  concisely,  they  are  the 
lack  of  collegiate  comity,  the  crudity  and  chaos  of  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  irrational  and  ignoble  struggle  for  numer- 
ical success,  and  the  consequent  subordination  of  scholarly 
ideals  to  this  unworthy  and  unholy  end,  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  system  before  a  broad  foundation  of  scientific 
and  literary  culture  is  constructed,  premature  and  precipitate 
specialization,  with  its  logical  correlatives — empiricism, 
sciolism,  charlatanism,  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  the 
profession  of  teaching.  H.  E.  Shepherd, 

College  of  Charleston^  S,  C,  ^ 
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A  SOUTHERN  POET.^ 

WE  have  heard  much  of  the  New  South,  and  of  a 
Southern  literary  awakening.  Who  of  us  has  not? 
And  some,  perhaps,  are  skeptical,  while  others  are  equally  en- 
thusiastic at  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  subjects;  yet  few  arc 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  needed  to  prove  how  far  they  arc 
mere  hollow  terms,  or  names  for  solid  and  sound  realities, 
with  power  to  act  and  react,  and  so  to  create  a  herits^  for 
Americans  yet  unborn. 

It  is  not  without  a  kind  of  loving  curiosity  that  a  South- 
erner in  heart  approaches  the  work  of  some  new  poet  of  the 
South.     He  cuts  the  pages  and  glances  up  and  down  them, 
with  a  feverish  eagerness  he  does  not  care  to  acknoT^ledge 
even  to  himself.     The  wounded  self-respect  of  a  noble  peo- 
ple needs  healing.     Manufactures  and  industrial  enterprises 
oflfer  dubious  consolation ;  their  benefits  at  best  are  prospect- 
ive, and  their  presence,  to  be  quite  frank,   is  troublesome. 
Worsted  in  material  ways,  the  soul  would  be  proud  of  some 
signal  victory  in  the  sphere  of  moral  or  artistic  achievement 
I(  the  South  be  democratic,  it  is  so  in  a  way  quite  diflferent 
from  that  of  the  puritanic  North.     The  idea  of  inherent  dis- 
tinction, of  aristocratic  precedence  is   not  dead.     If  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  was  ever  acceptable,  as  the  successor 
of  caste  rule,  it  was  because  the  well-bornp  Southerner  never 
doubted  but  that  he  would  be  the  representative.     Rightly 
believing  in  the  worth  of  heritage  and  breeding,  he  perceived 
his  permanent  advantage  in  a  democratic  government,  so  long 
as  its  representatives  and  rulers  were  to  be  chosen  for  their 
merit  and  executive  ability.     The  Southerner  did  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  genius  of  all  kinds  is  the  will-o'-the-wisp  that 
will  adhere  to  no  steady  lines  of  descent ;  but  he  regarded 

'  Days  and  Dreams^  Poems^  by  Madison  Cawein.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 
New  York  and  London.  1891.  Moods  and  Memories^  Poems,  by  Madison 
Caweiu.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  New  York  and  London.     1891. 
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the  low-born  genius  as  a  phenomenon  altogether  exceptional. 
At  bottom  he  was  as  aristocratic  as  the  high-born  English- 
man; perhaps  more  so,  since  forced  more  often  into  a  bellig- 
erent, defensive  attitude  towards  the  levelling  tendencies, 
those  efforts  to  reduce  humanity  to  a  "divine  average",  so 
hostile  to  his  own  just  pre-eminence,  and  the  perpetuated 
dominion  of  his  peers. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  censure  the  typical  well-bom  South- 
erner of  bygone  days  for  views  like  these.     We  realize  what 
there  is  in  breeding.     Still,  let  us  observe,  we  do  not  value 
breeding  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  what  there  may  be  in  it. 
The  aristocrat  is  only  too  likely  to  assume  the  existence  of 
good  qualities,  when  the  fact  of  good  ancestry  is  known.  . 
He  will  be  tempted  to  feign  Ihem  where  they  are  not.     The 
unprejudiced  man,  on  the  contrary,  realizing  that  a  tree  must 
be  judged  by  the  fruit  it  bears,  will  prefer  to  judge  of  ances- 
try by  the  qualities  made  evident  in  the  actual  present ;  for, 
be  it  remembered,  ancestry  is  not  only  ancient  or  recent,  but 
can  be  excellent  or  bad.     All  have  an  equally  ancient  ances- 
try; the  diflference  lies  in  the  antiquity  of  records.     The  true 
-worth  of  excellent  ancestry  is  the  likelihood  it  suggests  of 
excellency  in  the  future,  and  the  consequent  self-respect  it 
inspires  which  aids  in  checking  divagation  of  conduct  and 
perverse  desires.     It  is  a  fatal  possession  when  instead  of  self- 
respect  it  fills  a  man  with  self-complacency,  so  that  he  re- 
gards himself  as  too  lofty  for  the  contamination  of  low  con- 
tacts— as  inviolable,  invulnerable  and  perfect — as  though  the 
noble  ghosts  of  ancestors  ennobled  an  individually  degraded 
man  by  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  heart  of  his  conceit. 
These  are  commonplaces,  which  everybody  knows,  but  no 
one  heeds  in  practice,  and  they  quite  plainly  indicate  the  dan- 
gjer  to  which  the  well-bred  Southerner  was  formerly  exposed. 
He  felt  himself  above  literature;    above  any  pursuit  that 
demanded  exertion,  unless  by  chance  it   smacked  of  feu- 
dal  times — ^as,   for  the   man  in   private   life,   the  care   of 
independent  estates  with  their  dependents,  and  the  chase 
in  all  its  forms;  for  the  man  inclined  to  be  patriotic,  the 
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army,  and  the  wielding  of  great  political  forces  in  national 
aflfairs. 

To-day,  who  shall  speak  boldly  what  the  dangers  are  that 
threaten?  Be  it  whose  duty  it  may,  it  surely  is  not  that  of 
the  literary  critic.  His  patriotic  part  is  to  study  faithfully, 
lovingly,  but  with  keen  discrimination  the  artistic  eflforts  of 
his  contemporaries;  to  signalize  their  advent;  to  help  them 
to  an  audience  by  dispelling  unjust  prejudice;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  solemn  duty  is  to  utter  candidly  a  judgment 
which  shall  be  no  deduction  from  conventional  canons  of 
criticism,  but  a  sincere  account  of  what  he,  the  critic, 
felt  as  reader,  that  so  the  author,  in  his  turn,  may  have  some 
notion  of  what  his  work  eflfects.  Nor  should  the  critic  hide 
himself — his  faults  and  limitations — behind  a  mystifying, 
magisterial  We;  making  pretense,  as  it  were,  to  ubiquitous- 
ness,  omniscience  and  perfect  fairness.  No  man  is  without 
bias.  Individual  judgments,  then,  are  valuable  only  as  their 
bias  is  known,  and  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by  the 
reader  who  peruses  them  to  weigh  them  for  himself.  Thus, 
by  a  frank  self-revealment,  painful  though  it  may  often  be, 
the  critic  does  his  work  most  faithfully.  He,  too,  like  the 
poet,  has  to  dip  his  pen  in  his  own  life-blood,  and  write  with 
a  living  ink  still  warm,  and  fluently  too,  lest  it  should 
thicken — lest  he  should  become  a  devotee  to  some  pet  theory, 
to  the  rust  of  his  own  brain. 

Now,  as  said  before,  the  Southerner  in  sympathies  cannot 
open  a  new  volume  of  verse  by  a  Southern  author  without 
feeling  far  more  anxiety  than  he  is  quite  willing  to  admit. 
The  fear  lest  he  cannot  praise,  without  reserve  of  any  sort; 
lest  this  voice  of  the  South  he  hoped  for,  should  want  in 
sweetness,  in  vigor,  in  noble  seriousness  and  beautiful  sever- 
ity, in  ease  of  utterance  and  individuality  of  tone.  A 
Southern  voice  should  be  Southern;  not  merely  should  the 
names  of  Southern  growths  of  nature  and  society  be  often 
heard.  A  photographic  camera  has  no  right  to  the  name 
of  Southern  because  it  takes  Southern  landscapes  and  faces; 
it  remains  forever  imaffected  by  the  quality  of  what  it  sees 
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and  serves  to  reproduce.  A  poem  is  not  a  Southern  poem, 
because,  forsooth,  it  tells  us  of  cotton  fields  and  fence  riders; 
of  mules  and  darkies;  of  cape  jessamines,  japonicas,  mag- 
nolias; of  stretches  of  calm  water  walled  in  by  luxuriant 
swamp;  of  mosses  that  trail  from  hoary  boughs;  of  herons 
and  the  quiver  of  summer  heat.  What  makes  a  poet 
Southern,  is  that  the  tone  of  his  voice  caresses  these  objects, 
or  objects  foreign  to  his  land,  in  a  characteristically  Southern 
way;  the  blood  of  his  style  is  Southern;  and  though  he  may 
feed  on  the  poetic  products  of  all  climes,  on  Keats,  Shelley, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne;  on  Hugo,  de  Musset, 
Beaudelairei  on  Goethe,  Uhland,  Schiller,  Heine;  —  on 
all  fruits  without  distinction,  he  rejects  what  does  not  suit 
him,  and  transmutes  as  nutriment  whatever  suits  him,  into 
genuinely  Southern  blood  and  brawn.  But  the  test  of 
thorough  assimilation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  absolute  disap- 
pearance of  the  distinctive  nature  of  er.ch  influence,  the  total 
loss  even  of  the  entire  chorus  of  influences,  in  the  rich,  in- 
dividual, dominant  voice  of  the  profiter  by  all — the  nourished, 
vigorous  utterer  in  ways  his  very  own  of  what  is  ever  the 
common  heritage  of  artistic  souls.  This  is  the  mark  of 
mastership.  The  imitator,  the  duplicator,  the  improver, — 
these  are  not  the  kings  and  conquerors  of  letters.  They  are 
courtiers  at  the  best;  that  is  to  say,  either  princes,  future 
kings  under  age,  apprentices  who  learn  their  craft  of  great- 
ness, or  princelings  in  perpetual  tutelage,  who  can  never  in 
their  turn  become  centres  of  a  court. 

Still,  be  it  observed  that  a  poet,  while  a  living,  individual, 
national  voice  need  not  speak  out  the  grievances,  or  chant 
the  glories  of  the  present.  He  may  prefer  the  office  of  his- 
torian, of  embalmer  to  a  perished  past.  He  may  be  a 
prophet  crying  from  a  lofty  table-land  of  vision  to  the  multi- 
tudes below,  announcing  the  unrisen  sun.  It  is  not  the 
place  of  the  critic,  but  of  mankind  at  large  to  settle  which 
of  these  offices  is  noblest.  Each  has  its  unquestionable 
worth;  each  in  its  proper  place  is  supremely  what  we  want. 

Now  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  us  to  state  whether  or 
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not  the  work  of  Mr.  Cawein  is  an  utterance  of  the  New 
South.     I  believe  we  can  boldly  declare  that  it  is  not   It 
does  not  have  the  marks  of  its  spirit;  it  is  not  filled  with  the 
poet's  anxiety  to  have  been  born  in  future  times.     There  is 
not  in  it  the  love  of  the  eager  piercer  into  the  yet  unseen. 
His  faith,  so  far  as  it  is  made  apparent,  is  not  the  substance, 
nor  is  his  work  so  far  as  published  the  substantiation  of 
things  hoped  for;  rather  is  it  a  spell  that  calls  back  to  mo- 
mentary life  and  glow  the  ghost  of  things  regretted.    Not 
that  Mr.  Cawein  alludes  to  the  old  state  of  aflfairs;  perhaps 
ante  bellum  days  are  too  painfully  remembered  to  be  sum- 
moned before  the  footlights  by  his  art;  perhaps  again  they 
are  a  part  of  a  dead  past.     We  are  not  discussing  what  Mr. 
Cawein's  personal  attitude  is,  but  whether  his  poetry  looks 
forward  or  backward,  is  prophetic  or  historic  in  temperament, 
will  appeal  most  to  the  pioneer  of  a  great  democracy,  or  to 
the  survivor  of  the  aristocratic  civilization  of  Europe  trans- 
planted in  America.^     His  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  man- 
ner of  treating  them  reveals  a  luxurious  joy  in  the  remote 
past.     Greece,  and  her  gracious  fictions,  the  Middle  Ages 
with  their  awful  gloom  and  equally  awful  splendors,  occupy 
his  imagination  so  entirely,  that  we  cannot  fancy,  as  we  muse 
through  "Moods  and  Memories'',  dwelling  on  single  lines, 
losing  ourselves  in  mazes  of  blossoming  word-gardens,  or 
wandering  down  bright  meadows  of  soft  sound — cannot  easily 

*  It  should  be  noted,  perhaps,  when  we  say  Mr.  Cawein*s  work  is  unamer- 
ican  and  unsouthern,  that  we  have  not  failed  to  notice  his  attempt  in  "One 
Day  and  Another"  to  write  a  Kentuckian  love  story.    We  commend  the 
good  intent,  but  cannot  say  that  w^e  regard  the  series  of  poems  a  success. 
Far  from  that.     A  series  is  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of  containing 
poor  poems,  serving  as  connectives  between  fair  poems,  whilst  only  now 
and  then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  real  gem.     Besides  being  rough  and  une- 
qual   in    execution,    hardly   redeeming    itself  by  occasional    music,   the 
story  is  not  peculiarly  poetical,  nor  is  it  peculiarly  American  or  modem 
in  the  ideas  of  love  and  life  that  underlie  it.     The  flora  of  the  poems,  and 
the  fauna  are  Kentuckian,  the  fence-rails  and  the  camp-meeting;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  is  essentially  the  old  conventional  one,  with  now  and 
then  perhaps  a  slight  lack  of  refinement,  due  no  doubt  to  a  faint  admix- 
ture of  new  ideas,  harmonizing  ill  with  the  old,  and  thus  producing  jars 
that  displease,  though  they  are  not  viohent  enough  to  shock. 
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believe  that  we  are  in  America,  that  both  the  poet  and  we, 
the  readers,  belong  to  a  nation  palpitant  with  a  vital  future, 
bearing  like  Atlas  the  burden  on  its  shoulders — the  colossal 
burden  of  the  social  and  political  hopes  of  man.  We  read 
poem  after  poem,  and  everywhere  it  is  the  same: 

In  the  vales  Auloniads, 
On  the  mountains  Oreads, 
On  the  leas  Leimoniads, 

Naked  as  the  stars  that  glisten ; 
Pan,  the  Satyrs,  Dryades, 
Fountain-lovely  Naiades, 
Foam-lipped  Oceanides, 
Breathless  mid  their  seas  or  trees. 

Stay  and  stop  and  look  and  listen. 

— Moods  and  Memories^  p.  130. 

And  this  quotation,  let  it  be  said,  by  the  way,  is  taken  from  a 
poem  entitled  the  "Limnad" — a  vigorous  piece  of  verse- 
making,  to  pay  it  the  least  tribute  it  deserves.  But  to  return 
to  the  point  under  discussion.  If  we  are  not  favored  by  the 
passing  in  the  foreground  of  some  Greek  deity,  or  semi-deity, 
It  is 

An  elf  who  rowels  his  spiteful  bay, 
Like  a  mote  on  a  ray,  away,  away ; 
An  elf  who  saddles  the  hornet  lean 
To  din  i*  the  ear  o'  the  swinging  bean  ; 
Who  hunts  with  hat  cocked  half  awry 
The  bottle-blue  o*  the  dragon  fly. 

— Days  and  Dr earns ^  p.  17. 

And  we  confess  we  are  delighted  for  a  time  by  such  pretty 
banter. 

When,  as  happens  many  times,  the  poet  is  not  dealing  di- 
rectly with  Greek  myths  or  the  Faery  world,  but  with  some 
scene  of  rural  life — ^as  in  "The  Berriers,''  "Harvesting," 
"  Going  for  the  Cows,"  or  some  mere  description  for  descrip- 
tion's sake,  as  in  "  By  Wold  and  Wood" — we  have  everything 
seen  through  an  atmosphere  of  mythology,  every  nod  of 
bough  or  toss  of  grass  in  the  wind,  every  spot  of  sun  or  dash 
of  gloom  in  the  landscape  is  a  beck,  a  defiance,  a  smile  or  a 
frown  of  some  hid  spirit,  not  from  Olympus,  to  be  sure — ^for 
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our  poet  does  not  care  so  much  for  the  golden  houses  of  the 
gods — ^but  from  the  hills  and  dales  of  pagan  Hellas.  Now  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  poet  in  the  nineteenth  century 
does  wrong  to  be  twenty-four  centuries  behind  his  times  in 
his  way  of  looking  at  the  world  of  man  and  nature ;  only  we 
should  feel  quite  justified  in  asserting  that  his  work  is 
not  quite  what  is  most  wanted  by  his  serious  contempora- 
ries. And  if,  in  truth,  he  does  not,  as  man,  look  at  nature 
with  the  eyes  of  a  Greek,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should,  as  a 
poet,  wear  a  mask;  a  pity  for  several  reasons: — first,  because 
his  work  will  be  neither  ancient  nor  modern,  and  so,  interest- 
ing only  as  a  phantastic  combination  of  contemporary  feel- 
ings with  out-grown  symbols  and  manners  of  belief;  and  then, 
because  he  can  never  be  thought  to  be  very  seriously  an 
artist,  very  much  in  earnest  as  a  man — since,  if  he  felt 
strongly  enough  the  passions  and  pains  and  peace  of  the 
hour,  he  would  seek  for  them  a  modern  guise  of  expression, 
putting  the  new  wine  in  new  bottles,  and  not  repelling 
by  the  sham  of  cobwebs  those  who  are  thirsty  for  sharp, 
fresh  vintage;  and  furthermore,  negatively,  because,  if  he  has 
talents  which  we  respect,  he  owes  them  to  the  living  present 
And  here  we  cannot  help  but  speak  a  word  to  American 
poets  in  general.  It  is  well  enough  for  the  singer  of  a  fin- 
ished civilization  to  warble  melodiously  in  some  sweet 
dingle — to  forget  utterly,  himself,  his  fellow  men  and  the 
necessities  of  the  hour.  It  is  well  enough  for  William  Mor- 
ris, perhaps — though  we  understand  it  least  in  him — to  call 
himself  a  "singer  of  a  latter  day,'*  as  though  what  the  lis- 
tener wanted  were  a  sweet  potion  of  oblivion  only,  instead  of 
strength  and  inspiration,  faith  in  man  and  God  through  the 
persuading  agency  of  perfect  beauty  in  living  art.  Have  we 
not  our  ugly,  crude  civilization  into  which  to  breathe  a  soul? 
Are  we  not  heart-sick  and  aghast  at  the  proportions  material 
life  is  taking,  and  the  superciliousness  of  the  fleshly,  and 
the  dwindling  courage  of  the  spiritual  in  our  democratic 
world?  Has  the  poet  no  work  in  the  present,  that  he  turns 
his  eye  to  the  past?     Did  the  Greek  poet  do  this?     Surely 
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not.  He  was  singing  to  the  present  of  the  present,  and, 
later,  to  an  old  man  of  his  boyhood,  to  Athens  of  the  heroic 
iays  of  Troy.  His  purpose  was  plain.  To  delight,  and  de- 
lighting to  inspirit,  and  inspiring  to  be  the  faithful  priest  of 
Pan,  of  Bacchus,  or  Apollo,  of  universality,  of  inspiration,  of 
Deauty  and  of  light. 

But  then  what  becomes  of  our  perpetual  argument — **  Col- 
ins?  Keats?"  The  answer,  we  think,  is  quite  as  laconic — 
'Collins!  Keats!"  If  they  did  their  work,  need  we  surpass 
t?  And,  besides,  did  they,  excellent  as  was  their  poetry, 
>ecome  leaders  of  mankind  ?  Did  they  give  us  new  courage 
:o  wage  our  every-day  battles?  Particularly  Keats?  Do  we 
eel  sure  that  our  humdrum  world  seems  lovelier  thanks  to 
lim?  Has  he  not  provided  a  refuge  for  the  heart-sick,  the  dis- 
ibled  and  the  hopeless,  rather  than  braced  his  fellow-men  for 
heir  terrible  war  with  material  and  spiritual  ugliness,  rather 
han  given  them  the  required  faith  and  force  to  carry  their 
deals  out  of  the  realm  of  faded  metaphors  and  jaded  per- 
onifications  into  the  solid,  level  world  of  work  and  strug- 
;le  and  wrong  and  filth  and  weariness  and  death  ? 

Or  again  it  might  be  argued,  the  old  myths  may  be  made 
0  unfold  their  hidden  meanings,  which  meanings  are  as 
resh  as  ever.  The  possibility  of  this  we  grant.  No  less  a 
enius  than  Goethe  tried  it  in  his  Second  Part  of  Faust ;  and 
et  compare  its  circle  of  awed  readers,  to  that  which  is  held 
pell-bound  by  the  virile  power  of  the  First  Part. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  let  us  observe  that  some  of 
hese  Greek  poems  of  Mr.  Cawein  are  excellent,  notably  in 
^oods  and  Memories — **The  Dead  Oread,"  "The  Lim- 
lad,"  and  many  passages  up  and  down  describing  sirens 
r  mermaids,  particularly  in  the  poem  entitled  **In  Mythic 
ieas."  "Artemis"  is  a  piece  of  conscientious  word-painting, 
hough  stronger  in  details  than  as  a  whole,  and  one  might 
ay  that  now  and  then  the  march  of  the  poem  is  somewhat 
logged  by  the  very  words. 

From  the  "Limnad"  we  cannot  resist  quoting  another 
tanza  which  describes  her  song: 
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Soft  it  comes  as  sighs  in  dreams ; 
Tears  that  fall  in  burning  streams ; 
Then  a  sudden  burst  of  beams, 
Beams  of  song  that  soar  and  wrangle, 
•  Till  the  woods  are  taken  quite, 

And  red  stars  are  waxen  white  ; 
Lilies  tall,  bent  left  and  right 
Gasp  and  die  with  very  might 
Of  the  serpent  notes  that  strangle. 

Having  signalized  sufficiently  the  unnational  character  of 
Mr.  Cawein's  poetry,  we  feel  bound  to  state  without  favor  or 
disfavor,  simply  with  the  candor  of  an  annalist,  that  we 
were  often  momentarily  charmed  and  yet  sorry  for  our  'poet 
to  hear  familiar  voices  through  him.  We  will  not  say  that 
he  is  quite  conscious  how  he  has  lent  himself  to  other  poets, 
who  speak  through  him  as  a  medium  lends  himself  ostensi- 
bly to  be  the  mouth-piece  of  disembodied  spirits;  yet  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Cawein  loves  these  master  spirits, 
and  remembering  his  days  of  apprenticeship  too  vividly, 
yields  far  too  humble  a  submission  ;  that  he  does  not  boldly 
leap  up  to  equality  with  them  in  his  own  esteem,  and  hence 
is  often  content  to  remember,  reproduce,  rival  their  work, 
and  improve  on  it  if  possible,  instead  of  calling  them,  as 
Browning  did  when  he  undertook  Sordello,  to  be  spectators 
of  his  own  achievements. 

Vanishing  visions,  whose  lineaments  steal  into  slumbers 
Loosened  the  lids  of  the  sight  the  night  that  encumbers; 
Secretly,  sweetly  with  fingers  of  fog  that  were  slow, 
Slow  as  a  song  that  mysterious 
Passions  the  soul,  till  delirious 

Oh,  for  the  music  of  moonbeams  that  master  and  sweep 

Chords  of  the  resonant  deep ! 
Smiting  loud  lyres  of  night,  sonorous  as  fire, 
Leap  fluttering  fingers  of  vanquishing  flash  and  of  flake 


Vibrating  vestured  in  garments  of  woven  desire. 


Here  we  surely  have  the  ghost  of  Sidney  Lanier;  fragments 
of  some  unpublished  poem,  some  study  tossed  aside  after 
the  completion  of  his  noble  "Hymns  of  the  Marshes."     We 
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feel  obliged  to  apologize  for  quoting  this  passage,  since  it 
comes  from  an  earlier  volume  of  Mr.  Cawein,^  but  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  quote  admiringly  later  on  from  the 
same  volume  we  cannot  be  thought  unjust. 

Let  us  read  two  stanzas  of  "Moonrise" — Moods  and  Mem- 
ories^ p.  82 — allowing  ourselves  to  be  borne  along  by  their 
rhythm : 

And  soon  from  her  waist  with  a  slipping 

And  shudder  and  clinging  of  light, 
With  a  loos'ning  and  pushing  and  ripping 

Of  the  sable-laced  bodice  of  Night, 
With  a  silence  of  feet  and  a  dripping 

The  wonder  came,  virginal  white. 

And  the  air  was  alive  with  the  twinkle 

And  tumult  of  silver-shod  feet, 
The  hurling  of  stars,  and  the  sprinkle 

Of  Joose,  lawny  limbs,  and  a  sweet 
Murmur  and  whisper  and  tinkle 

Of  beam-weaponed  moon-spirits  fleet,  {/) 

Again  let  us  drag  out  emphatically — taking  in  all  their 
music — the  first  couple  of  stanzas  from  "The  Indian  Sum- 
mer."    {Moods  and  Memories^  p.  162.) 

The  dawn  is  a  warp  of  fever. 

The  eve  is  a  woof  of  fire ; 
And  the  month  is  a  singing  weaver 

Weaving  a  red  desire. 

With  stars  Dawn  dices  with  Even, 
For  the  rosy  gold  they  heap 
,  On  the  blue  of  the  day's  deep  heaven. 
On  the  black  of  the  night's  gray  deep. 

Are  we  in  error  when  we  cry  out  "Swinburne"?  Have  we 
done  our  poet  a  great  injustice? 

But  to  wave  Tennyson,  whose  influence  we  believe  can  be 
distinctly  felt  in  the  manner  of  ** Orlando" — a  strong  poem — 
and  to  wave  Browning,  who  we  think  is  answerable  for  many 
of  the  rugged  negligencies  and  perversities  of  style  in  **One 
Day  and  Another,"  for  such  expressions  as  the  following: — 

'  Accolon  of  Gaul,    Louisville :  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.     1889. 
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This  could  not  be  on  earth ;  the  flesh  that  clothes  the  soul  of  me.  .... 
and — 

You  have  seen  the  bright  spots  in  my  cheeks 

Grow  hectic,  as  be/ore  comes  night  blood  dyes  the  sunset* s  streaks  f 

or  the  ghastly  wording  of  these  lines: — 

Ah,  anyhow,  my  anodyne  is  this — to  feel  that  you 

Are  near  me,  that  your  healthy  hand  soothes  miners  unhealthy  dew. 

To  wave  entirely  these  potent  masters,  whose  influence  for 
good  or  ill  was  to  be  expected,  must  be  marked  on  any 
poet  using  the  English  language,  unless  gifted  with  a  far 
more  than  ordinary  sturdiness  of  individuality,  is  not  to  ac- 
quit our  author  from  our  charge  of  unfortunate  discipleship. 
We  have  still  to  notice  the  frequently  disastrous  influence  of 
Keats,  that  sweetest  of  sweet  singers,  after  whom  poets  run 
mad  in  these  our  days,  aping  his  attitudes  of  mind,  and 
turns  of  phrase  and  rhythm,  instead  of  yielding  him  their 
humblest  worship,  prudently  avoiding  all  imitations  of  the 
inimitable,  all  trespassing  on  ground  he  has  made  sacred  to 
himself  by  the  prints  of  the  golden  sandals  of  his  song. 

Still  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  many  of  Mr.  Cawein's 
happiest  expressions  and  most  poetical  lines  are  to  be  found 
in  pieces  inspired  directly  by  Keats,  and  of  these  the  reader 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  a  little  further  on  in  this 
paper.  Of  course  Mr.  Cawein  is  quite  aware  that  "To  Au- 
tumn'' is  closely  modelled  after  the  Ode  by  Keats  which  all 
of  us  know  half  by  heart.  He  will  not  be  angry  with  us  for 
preferring  the  latter,  nor  can  he  resent  our  saying  that  we 
regret  his  having  published  what,  clever  though  it  be,  and 
beautiful  by  lines,  must  seem  to  any  candid  reader  a  useless 
expansion  of  a  borrowed  idea,  a  provoking  variation  on  a 
lovely  theme: — 

I  oft  have  met  thee,  Autumn,  wandering 

Beside  a  misty  stream,  thy  locks  blown  wild, 

Thy  cheeks  a  hectic  flush,  more  fair  than  Spring, 
As  if  on  thee  the  crimson  copse  had  smiled. 
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Or  thee  I  *ve  seen  a  twisted  oak  beneath,  1 

Thy  gentle  eyes  with  foolish  weeping  dim, 
Beneath  a  gnarled  oak  from  whose  red  leaves 

Thou  woundedst  drowsy  wreaths,  while  the  soft  breath 
Of  Morn  did  kiss  thy  hair  and  make  it  swim 

Far  out  behind,  brown  as  the  rustling  sheaves. 
Thee  have  I  oft  upon  a  hillock  seen, 

Dream-visaged,  all  agaze  at  glimpses  faint 
Of  glimmering  woods,  that  glanced  the  hills  between. 

With  Indian  faces'/rom  thy  airy  paint  {!) 

— From  "  To  Autumn,"  Moods  and  Memories^  p.  58. 

That  in  his  earlier  volumes,^  poems  of  an  imitative  nature 
should  have  appeared  would  surprise  no  one ;  that  however 
we  are  allowed  to  meet  with  so  many  in  Moods  and  Ment" 
aries  unless  they  be  accounted  for  by  the  second  half  of  the 
title  (viz.:  Memories),  we  cannot  but  regret,  for  the  poet's 
sake.  It  is  not  well  to  take  one's  reader  too  much  into  one's 
confidence.  The  secrets  of  the  workshop  should  remain 
secrets.  The  man  who  can  echo  perfectly,  is  likely  to  be 
thought  echoing  even  when  he  is  singing  his  own  songs — 
and  that  Mr.  Cawein  has  such  to  sing,  and  has  already  sung 
a  few  we  wish  to  affirm  as  strongly  as  we  can. 

Before  we  expand  upon  this  affirmation,  however,  let  us 
hasten  to  bring  our  last  indictments  against  him.  Bound 
up,  we  believe,  with  his  allegiance  to  a  luxuriant  sensuous- 
ness  of  form,  proceeding  from  it  directly,  is  a  violent  disre- 
gard for  the  natural  pause  at  the  close  of  lines.  Afraid  ap- 
parently lest  his  rich  melodies  should  prove  monotonous,  he 
is  eager  to  shock  us,  every  now  and  then,  by  some  piece  of 
wilful  harshness.  That  the  end  of  a  line  imposes  a  slight 
pause  is  evident.  That  this  pause  should  regularly  coincide 
with  a  grammatical  pause  seems  highly  undesirable.  That, 
however,  the  pause  does  exist  for  the  reader,  we  do  not  doubt 
at  all,  and  as  long  as  it  does,  the  poet  must  plan  the  contents 
of  his  lines  so  that  a  pause  there  will  not  disturb  the  music 
of  his  poem,  much  less  destroy  it  utterly: — 

^Accolon  of  Gaul  and  other  Poems,  Louisville :  John  P.  Morton,  1889. 
Lryrics  and  Idyls^  Louisville:  John  P.  Morton,  1890. 
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And  the  harvester,  white 
Morning,  reaps  them  with  light 

The  vagabond  in  flowers  reminded  of 
Decay  that  comes  to  slay  in  open  love. 

Under  strange  stars,  and  a  slim 
Moon  in  the  graveyard  grim. 

To  the  burial  plot's  unknown 
Grave  with  the  grayest  stone. 

Perhaps  in  all  four  instances  just  given,  certainly  in  the 
last  two,  it  can  be  pleaded  that  the  disregard  of  the  verse- 
ending  serves  to  italicize  as  it  were  the  word  which  begins  the 
second  line,  or  the  last  one  of  the  first;  by  artificially  cre- 
ating a  rhetorical  pause  between  "white"  and  "morning,*' 
"reminded  of"  and  "decay,"  "slim"  and  "moon,"  "un- 
known" and  "grave."     It  makes  their  relations  emphatic. 

Its  coming  days,  their  many 
Trials  by  mom  and  night, 

is  an  instance  of  the  best  possible  use  of  "enjambement." 
Still,  not  infrequently  we  find — ^particularly  in  -"One  Day 
and  Another" — cases  which  seem  to  be  mere  perv^ersities  or 
negligencies  of  the  author. 

We  would  also  enter  a  protest  against  inversions  as  a  rule, 
particularly  those  that  seem  to  proceed  from  the  mere  tradi- 
tion of  the  Latin  classics,  or  the  devices  to  which  a  poet  is 
driven  in  seeking  a  rhyme.  An  inversion  always  ser\'es  to 
complicate  expression,  and  so  to  make  it  less  effective.  It 
can  be  tolerated  only  when  the  inevitable  loss  in  simplicity 
is  fully  compensated  for  by  a  gain  in  beauty  or  music,  which 
could  have  been  got  in  no  other  way. 

The  elastic  veins  through  her  heart  that  beat. 

A  sworded  fay 
The  chestnut's  buds  into  blooms  that  rips  ; 

are  examples  of  an  ugly  variety  which  is  not  uncommon. 

And  I  must  lie  awake  and  think 

Of  her  with  such  regrets  as  gladly 
No  unrebuking  conscience  shrink; 
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is  rendered  by  the  inversion  difficult,  and,  may  we  not  add, 
ungrammatical  or  unbeautiful — according  to  the  meaning 
g^ven  to  "shrink"? 

•  When  inversion  comes  together  with  the  use  of  nouns  as 
verbs,  or  verbs  as  nouns,  the  reader  is  often  puzzled  quite  a 
little,  and  of  course  the  poem  suflfers.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
blame  the  reader.  He  is  inexorable.  The  poet  is  the  loser, 
not  the  reader,  in  the  end. 

Last  of  all  let  us  remark  that  our  poet's  attention  is  fixed 
too  much  on  the  details  of  his  material,  and  hence  he  often 
fails  to  draw  a  steady  clear-cut  outline.  This  and  that  at- 
tracts us  as  we  read,  the  pre-eminence  of  this  or  that  line ; 
but  a  united,  solid  appeal  as  of  a  compact,  self-sufficient 
whole,  imbued  with  superabundant  vitality,  is  rarely  made 
by  a  poem  of  Mr.  Cawein*s.  He  is  too  fond  of  detailed  elab- 
oration, arabesques  and  fringing,  to  be  often  genuinely  lyri- 
cal, heart-piercing.  And,  to  his  justice  be  it  said,  he  has 
not  often  tried  to  be  this.  But  even  in  his  narratives,  and 
constantly  in  his  descriptive  poems,  he  does  not  seem  to 
view  his  material  from  a  sufficiently  dominant  height  to 
muster  the  details  he  has  caressed  and  flattered  into  inde- 
pendence, under  the  stringent  discipline  of  his  master  idea. 
The  result  is  often  bewilderment,  which  if  not  always  un- 
pleasant, is  not  justwhat  the  poem  was  intended  to  produce. 

Besides  this  detailed  elaboration  is  more  a  matter  of  lan- 
guage than  of  thought.  Some  verse  writers  of  our  times 
indeed  make  it  their  task  to  juggle  with  words,  to  create 
sweet-sounding  phrases  of  more  or  less  meaning,  and  then  to 
put  them  together  in  a  mosaic  that  has  no  general  design,  or 
build  them  up  into  some  huge  structure  devoid  of  architect- 
ural purpose,  which  crumbles  and  crashes  as  fast  as  it  rises 
from  the  ground.  But  Keats,  who  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  this  disease,  is  also  its  best  physician.  He  who  in  "Endy- 
mion"  piled  simile  on  simile,  and  led  us  through  pathless 
labyrinths  of  rhyme,  ended  by  producing  perfect  poems,  as 
marvellous  for  their  contents,  as  for  what  they  do  not  con- 
tain ;  richly  full  yet  chastely  self-restrained.     Unfortunately 
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our  poet  has  not  the  unerring  tact  of  Keats.  Leigh  Hunt, 
who  often  suggests  so  vividly  the  very  flavor  of  Keats,  goes 
not  infrequently  astray — as  in — 

The  dear  lumpish  baby 

Humming  with  the  May  bee. 

Hails  us  vrith  his  bright  stare  stumbling  through  the  grass. 

The  sensuous  delight  in  Keats  was  kept  under  by  his  fine 
perception  of  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  demands  a  checking, 
often,  of  sense-pleasure.  Leigh  Hunt  enjoyed  the  baby*s 
lumpishfiessy  and  marred  therefore  an  exquisite  poem  with 
the  most  admirable  self-complacency.  "Tumbling  spry"; 
"fussy  runnel;'*  "where  the  moss  is  mussed;"  "plushy 
cheeks  red-berried  by  the  breeze;"  "night,  moon-eyeballed;" 
"the  thickest  cream  of  beauty;"  "white-skinned  spring;" 
"he  hath  tippled  the  buxom  beauty,  and  gotten  her  hug  and 
her  kiss;"  "eyelashes  teary;"  "fruitful  hips;"  "bleaching 
rays;"  "your  glowing  bust;"  and  their  numerous  kith  and 
kin,  seem  to  us  unfortunate  expressions,  and  we  trust  Mr. 
Cawein  will  pardon  our  frankness.  The  epithet  hunter  is 
always  in  danger  of  snaring  a  wrong  combination.  The 
lover  of  syrupy  alliterations  is  apt  to  misuse  words,  or  io 
use  good  words  too  often.  We  are  not  sure,  besides,  that 
leaking,  soaking,  and  filtering  are  always  applicable  to  sun- 
light, moonlight,  and  starlight.  Surely  the  following  lines 
are  over-bold : — 

I  have  seen  her  hardy  cheek 
Like  a  molten  coral  leak  .  .  . 

At  first  perusal  we  were  inclined  to  take  the  verb  for  an 
odorous  noun  misspelled  by  the  printer's  devil.     Many  ex- 
traordinary uses  of  words  we  feel  sure  are  due  to  rhyme. 
Would  "a  brood  of  ducks  in  waddling  line"  be  called  "a 
peeping  hoard"  if  "hoard"  did  not  chance  to  rhyme  with 
"roared"?     Is  it  not  due  to  "bitter  foam"  that  we  have  "a 
life  of  loam — That  must  break  and   fade?"     Can  we   not 
surmise   that   "health  enslaves"   the  "pouting   cheeks"   of 
"white-skinned  spring,"  because  an  excellent  verse  above 
must  end  with    "waves"?      Do  not   "spar"   and    "spars", 
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"bar"  and  "bars"  occur  in  and  out  of  season  because  they 
rhyme  so  well  with  "star"  and  "stars"?  Such  questions 
would  be  impertinent  if  addressed  to  the  poet.  We  merely 
jot  them  down  because,  as  we  read,  we  felt  obliged  to  ask 
them  of  ourselves. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  a  final  summary  of  our  va- 
rious charges  against  Mr.  Cawein's  poetry.  It  is  not  national 
or  Southern.  It  is  often  unindividual.  It  has  too  distinctly 
seen  a  background  of  books — ^viz.:  mythology  and  master 
poets.  It  is  often  marred  by  laborious  richness,  or  unre- 
strained exuberance — ^whichever  it  be.  The  poet  is  often 
too  lax  with  himself  in  using  words  and  inversions  to  suit 
his  convenience,  rather  than  to  develop  progressively  a  per- 
fect whole.  But  these  are  all  our  charges.  Much  remains 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cawein.  The  first  and  best  thing 
is,  he  has  an  eminent  taste  for  poetry,  and  he  is  poetical  in 
soul  as  well  as  by  cultivation.  Often  he  gives  us  random 
lines  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  expressions  that  haunt  us: — 

— hair, — wild  woods 
Have  perfumed — ^loops  of  radiance. 
A  graceful  glimmer  up  the  ferny  lawn. 

A  haunt 
In  minnowy  freshness. 

O  Sorrow,  when  the  sapless  world  grows  white, 
And  singing  gathers  up  her  spring-tide  robes. 

The  cold  pure  speU  of  rain-drenched  forests  deep. 

WUd  morning-glories  pale  as  pain 
With  holy  urns." 

Her  full  bosom's  clamorous  speechlessness. 

But  it  is  unjuster  to  quote  these,  and  their  like  than  verses 
which  offend.  Who  does  not  know  that  half  the  beauty  of 
the  beautiful  line  is  its  appearance  just  when  wanted  ?  How 
can,  for  instance,  this  last  line  be  appreciated  unless  "The 
King"  {Moods  and  Memories)  has  been  read;  and  we  have 
come  to  the  ghastly  moment  when  a  beautiful  woman's  lover 
mddenly,  in  an  instant  of  tiger  jealousy,  hales  back  her 
*white  face" 
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Back,  back  by  its  large  braids  of  plenteous  hair, 
Till  her  full  bosom's  clamorous  speechlessness 
Stiff  on  the  moon  burst  bare ; 

when  mocking  her  with  a  low  laugh,  he  cried : — 

"  The  King !    O  thou  adulteress ! "  and  a  blade 
Glanced  then  as  ice  plunged  hard,  hard  in  her  heart 

Less  easy  yet  will  it  be  to  quote  stanzas  which  can  convey 
to  the  reader  our  most  favorable  impresssion  of  Mr.  Cawein. 

The  heartbreak  of  the  hills  be  mine, 
Of  trampled  twigs  and  mired  leaf, 
Of  rain  that  sobs  through  thorn  and  pine, 
An  unavailing  grief. 

— "  Last  Days"  (Days  and  Dreams)^  p,  121. 

In  classic  beauty,  cold,  immaculate, 
A  voiceful  sculpture  stem  and  still  she  stands. 

Upon  her  brow  deep-chiselled  love  and  hate, 
That  sorrow  o*er  dead  roses  in  her  hands. 

We  hardly  think  that  a  better  picture  could  have  been 
drawn,  in  as  few  words,  of  Mnemosyne.  And  here  we  can- 
not keep  from  quoting  one  of  his  shortest  poems. 

UNUTTERABI,E. 

There  is  a  sorrow  on  the  wind  to-night 

That  haunteth  me ;  she  like  a  penitent. 
Heaps  on  rent  hairs  the  snow's  thin  ashes  white, 

And  moans  and  moans,  her  swaying  body  bent 
And  Superstition,  gliding  softly,  shakes 

With  wasted  hands,  that  vainly  grope,  and  seek. 
The  rustling  curtains;  of  each  cranny  makes 

Wild,  ghostly  lips  that,  wailing,  fain  would  speak. 

Or,  in  a  poem  somewhat  akin  to  the  one  just  quoted — "The 
Wind"  {Moods  and  Memories^  p.  306),  could  we  wish  to  have 
the  following  stanza  improved  upon  ? 

When  the  puffed  owl,  crouched  and  frowsy, 

In  the  rotten  tree, 
Sobs  dolorous,  cold  i^^d  drowsy, 

His  shuddering  melody. 

And  these  quotations  lead  us  to  say  that  possibly  as  a 
whole  those  poems  of  Mr.  Cawein  that  made  the  deepest 
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impression,  and  seemed  most  his  own  as  a  class,  were  all 
such  as  dealt  with  the  realm  of  latent  superstitions.  "The 
Haunted  House,"  "In  an  Old  Garden,"  "The  Old  House  by 
the  Mere,"  "The  Ruined  Mill,"  and  the  first  two  stanzas*  of 
"  Hackelnberg,"  all  in  Moods  and  Memories^  are  very  strik- 
ing. There  is  another  kind  of  poem  in  which  Mr.  Cawein 
has  achieved  signal  success — ^the  brief  narrative  or  ballad. 
As  instances  we  might  give  in  Days  and  Dreams  "The 
Mater  Dolorosa"  and  "The  Epic"  Apart  from  the  poems 
already  admiringly  mentioned  we  should  like  to  commend  to 
the  reader's  attention  "Face  to  Face,"  perhaps  the  most 
earnest  poem  of  all  we  ha\K  read  by  Mr.  Cawein;  "Yule," 
which  is  a  savage,  brilliant  picture  of  Saxon  days;  "Avatars" 
with  a  close  that  commends  the  whole;  "The  Venus  of  the 
Roses"  which  is  striking,  and  "A  Fairy  Cavalier"  which  is 
neat  and  pretty. 

Perhaps  we  have  failed  to  convey  to  our  reader  the  esteem 
^we  feel  for  our  poet.  Still,  we  have  shown  this  by  taking 
his  work  so  seriously.  We  have  used  no  weapons  but  fair 
i^eeapons;  we  have  used  them  as  effectively  as  we  could, 
because  we  respect  the  poet  and  his  poems.  That  Mr. 
Cawein  has  songs  of  his  own  to  sing,  we  do  not  doubt.  Per- 
haps we  are  wrong  in  saying  that  the  following  lines  of  his 
own  apply  well  to  himself : 

no  hates  and  no  foes 


For  a  heart  that  sings  but  for  sport, 
And  shifts  as  the  song  wind  blows. 

If  we  have  seemed  severe  it  is  because  we  were  disap- 
pointed, perhaps  unreasonably.  We  wanted  a  living  voice 
for  the  South,  and  at  first  we  felt  we  could  not  expect  to  find 
it  in  Mr.  Cawein.  But  is  there  not  ample  evidence  in  his 
best  work  that  if  he  bent  his  energies  fully  to  the  task,  and 
sang  not  "for  sport"  merely,  he  could  be  what  we  most 
need, — a  keen  seer  to  whom  the  hidden  germs  of  future 
beauty  would  be  evident  in  the  crudities  of  the  present ;  one 
^who  should  vivify  our  dead  material  life  of  struggle  and 
worry  with  the  spirituality  of  beauty;  one  who  should  show 
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us  that  we  can  look  forward  confidently,  that  the  present  is 
very  good  in  spite  of  what  may  seem  amiss,  and  that  the 
future  will  compensate  for  all  disquiet  and  distress  more 
amply  than  we,  poor  drudges  in  the  lower  strata,  can  con- 
ceive? Blow  us  a  blast  of  hope,  and  faith;  of  confidence  in 
man  and  in  America;  of  belief  in  the  masses  and  their  ele- 
vation; of  new  spirituality  to  supplant  our  greed  for  gain; 
of  new  religion  to  bum  out  of  the  ashes  of  our  segregated 
creeds!  Blow  us  a  blast,  sweet  and  strong,  let  the  trumpet 
be  of  purest  metal,  and  be  sure  God's  hills  will  furnish 
echoes,  and  the  hearts  of  men,  of  fellow  Southerners,  Amer- 
icans, toilers  and  doubters,  will  respond,  and  gladly  acknowl- 
edge in  the  poet,  a  leader,  helper,  friend,  a  prophet  and  a 
priest.  William  Norman  Guthrie. 

Kenyon  CoUege, 

Gambler,  Ohio. 


MINERS  AND  IRON  WORKERS  AT  HOME  AND 

ABROAD. 

IT  is  a  subject  of  very  general  and  practical  interest,  to  the 
legislator  and  student  as  well  as  to  the  laboring  voter,  to 
know  how  the  condition  and  earnings  of  laborers  in  the 
United  States  compare  with  those  of  our  chief  industrial 
competitors.  Nor  have  there  been  lacking  in  recent  years 
many  attempts  to  answer  this  somewhat  complex  question, 
both  by  our  government  and  by  private  investigators.  The 
last  word  of  the  government  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  a 
semi-official  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Gould,  the  head  of  the  foreign 
commission  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  is  consid- 
ered of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  its  publication  in 
France  and  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  Contemporary  Reinew 
and  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies^  where  it  forms 
the  first  issue  of  the  eleventh  series. 

Dr.  Gould's  work  should  command  attention,  both  for  the 
breadth  of  his  investigation  and  for  its  catholic  spirit.  He 
seldom  points  a  moral  whether  for  protection  or  free  trade, 
while  affording  the  student  the  most  ample  opportunity  to 
draw  one  for  himself  from  the  statistics  he  has  laboriously 
analyzed  with  the  command  of  them  which  he  gained  in 
their  gathering. 

There  has  been  so  much  wild  assertion  in  this  field  that  it 
is  refreshing  to  find  facts  apparently  trustworthy  so  clearly 
presented.  It  is  my  purpose  here  to  pass  them  in  brief  re- 
view, to  note  some  points  where  the  figures  suggest  their  own 
inaccuracy  and  some  others  where  it  seems  to  me  Dr.  Gould 
has  not  altogether  seen  their  true  significance,  and  to  show, 
more  than  it  was  his  purpose  to  do,  their  bearing  on  the 
problems  that  confront  us. 

We  have  to  contrast  the  condition  and  wages  of  laborers 
in  this  country  and  in  the  chief  productive  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  England,  Belgium  and  Germany.     We  have 
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to  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  differences  we  discover  may  be  i 
to  unavoidable  causes,  such  as  situation  or  climate,  or  to  race" 
or  to  legislation.  It  is  not  enough  to  fix  the  rate  of  mouey 
wages  nor  their  comparative  purchasing  power,  for  the  hours 
of  labor  and  its  intensity  may  differ,  and  again  the  amenities 
of  life  or  ties  of  race  may  make  a  man  content  with  a  lower 
wage  in  one  place  than  he  would  accept  in  another,  and  may 
make  the  workman  prefer  comfort  at  home  to  higher  wages 
abroad.  There  are  parts  of  Germany,  for  instance,  where 
like  labor  is  paid  three  times  what  it  receives  in  others. 

The  statistics  gathered  by  the  commissioners,  of  whom 
Mr.  tlould  was  chief,  were  got  with  much  difficulty,  and  as 
he  admits,  are  not  always  wholly  representative.  Being  en- 
gaged in  economic  studies  in  Germany  while  the  commission 
was  at  work  there,  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  note  both  in 
the  daily  press  and  in  conversation  with  our  consuls  the  irri- 
tation with  which  the  German  manufacturers  received  the 
commission,  an  irritation  embittered  by  the  McKinley  bill. 
Many  firms,  among  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  pro- 
ducers refused  to  furnish  any  information.  It  is  probable 
that  this  was  true  in  the  coal  industry  also  where  statistics 
drawn  from  the  west  of  Germany  would  have  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent color  from  those  gathered  in  Silesia.  Besides  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  information  furnished  was  in  all  cases  intended 
to  state  the  whole  truth.  In  Germany,  especially,  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  small  money  wages  are  eked  out  by 
rights  and  privileges  that  almost  defy  tabulation. 

As  to  the  budget  of  receipts  and  expenses  obtained  from 
workmen,  they  cannot  be  received  wholly  without  question. 
This  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  There  is  more  risk  than 
Mr.  Gould  seems  to  suppose,  in  drawing  conclusions  from  a 
very  limited  nnmber  of  cases,  and  his  results  differ  not  im- 
materially from  those  of  German  investigators.  In  this  case 
eighteen  Gennan  and  ten  Belgian  families  must  typify  the 
average  standard  of  living  in  the  bituminous  coal  industnr-; 
but  in  Gennany,  at  least,  tliere  is  no  one  standard;  the  va- 
rious districts  differ  widely  from  one  another,  and  surely  this 
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must  be  true  also  as  between  PennsylvaUiaY  Tennessee  and 
Alabama.  Again,  the  families  who  lend  themselves  to  such 
examination  are  hardly  likely  to  be  representative.  We 
should  imagine,  at  least,  that  those  who  kept  detailed  ac- 
counts would  be  more  economical  than  others,  while  those  who 
were  anxious  to  publish  their  budgets  might  have  a  socio-po- 
litical interest  in  magnifying  the  hardships  of  their  condition. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  do  some  work  of  this  kind  in  Munich. 
It  was  certainly  the  case  there,  and  will  have  to  be  guarded 
against  everywhere.  But  while  disposed  to  distrust  the  rep- 
resentative character  of  these  European  statistics^  one  must 
recognize  that  they  have  been  gathered  with  great  care  and 
are  as  satisfactory  as  any  we  are  likely  to  obtain. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Gould's  tables  shows  first  of  all  an 
interesting  difference  in  the  size  of  the  families  in  various 
countries.  Large  families  are  not  usually  the  sig^  of  a  de- 
generating race,  and,  were  the  parents  under-fed  or  of  low 
vitality,  we  should  expect  the  mortality  among  children  to 
be  sufficient  to  correct  an  improvident  excess  of  births.  Now 
mre  find  that  among  the  coal-miners,  jthe  German  family 
proves  the  largest.  It  averages  more  than  seven  persons, 
mrhile  the  Belgian  numbers  six,  the  English  5.4,  the  Ameri- 
can 5.3.  The  same  relation  is  found  among  iron  workers. 
Is  this  because  the  German  does  not  feel,  or  because  he  will 
not  heed,  the  prudential  check?  I  should  incline  to  the 
former  view,  for  in  the  less  well-paid  bar-iron  industry  the 
German  family  decreases.  The  iron  men  in  America  are 
much  better  paid  than  the  miners,  and  their  families  also 
show  a  marked  reduction.  It  seems,  then,  that  prosperity 
checks  population  in  America,  while  narrowed  resources  re- 
duce the  births,  or  perhaps  the  survivals,  in  Germany. 

There  is  an  interesting  table  in  Mr.  Gould's  pamphlet 
mrhich  enables  us  to  compare  the  size  of  the  native  American 
family  with  that  of  the  immigrant  and  the  foreigner  engaged 
in  these  industries.  He  found  1294  American  families  aver- 
aged 4.8  persons,  while  525  British  families  counted  5.1,  and 
796  British  families  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
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had  increased  tlieir  average  size  to  5.4.  Not  so  the  French 
and  German  immigrating  families  which  were  smaller  than 
those  at  home,  especially  the  German,  which  decreased  from 
6,3  to  five  persons.  All  effort  to  explain  these  figures  must 
be  mere  conjecture.  It  may  be  that  the  American  families 
represent  briefer  marriages,  or  perhaps  the  more  radical 
change  in  the  social  condition  of  French  and  German  immi- 
grants has  interfered  with  the  birth  rate.  It  is  curious  to 
note  however  that  the  continental  people  tend  to  assimilate 
themselves  in  this  regard  to  the  American  standard  more 
rapidly  than  our  British  kin. 

The  government  gathered  infoimation  also  as  to  the  houses 
of  tlie  workmen,  and  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  while 
about  seventy  per  cent,  of  American  workmen  owned  their 
houses,  but  four  in  each  hundred  Europeans  were  so  forta- 
nate.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  a  hardship.  Ownership 
brings  lies  and  burdens,  and  the  rents  exacted  in  Europe  are 
often  less  than  the  investment  would  warrant;  for  instance, 
at  Essen.  The  American  home,  though  for  a  smaller  family, 
was  found  to  contain  a  slightly  smaller  average  of  rooms 
(3.9)  than  the  British  or  French,  {4)  but  more  than  the  Bel- 
gian (3.6),  and  much  more  than  the  German  (2.6),  whose 
family  was  largest  of  all.  We  miss  any  reference  to  the  size 
of  the  rooms,  which  is  probably  larger  in  Germany  than  in 
France  or  Belgium,  and  perhaps  than  in  this  country.  At 
least  this  view  might  find  some  color  in  the  fact  that  the 
German  families  who  come  here  require  more  rooms  than 
the  native  Americans,  while  the  French,  and  "other  nation- 
alities" get  on  with  slightly  less  than  we,  or  than  th^ 
countrymen  at  home.  The  British  like  the  Germans  de- 
mand more  room  than  we,  so  that  the  best  class  of  foreign 
labor  among  us  is  found  to  make  larger  demands  \ 
have  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  than  the  natives,  a 
elation  that  is  startling,  if  true. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  pamphlet,  expresses  the  pious  wish^ 
"the  European  laborer  would  flee  the  gin-cup,  and  with  the 
resulting  savings  add  two  more  rooms  to  his  home,  as  be 
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could  then  do."     This  it  will  be  noticed  would  mean  an  in- 
crease of  one  half  in  the  lodging  accommodation,  the  lock- 
ing up  of  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  and  a  greater  distance 
of  the  lodging  from  the  scene  of  labor.     But  aside  from 
these  practical  considerations,  the  **gin-cup"  is  usually  filled 
with  beer,  from  which  both  English  and  German  workmen 
get  much  innocent  pleasure,  more  probably  than  they  would 
do  from  two  additional  rooms,  or  from  twenty.     The  police, 
at  least  in  Germany,  prevent  any  unsanitary  overcrowding. 
It  is  in  connection  with  the  "gin-cup"  in  the  form  of  beer- 
mug  and  Kaffee-Kanne  that  the  German  workman  and  his 
family  get  the  recreation  that  all  need  "to  reconcile  man  to 
his  lot."     It  is  indeed  one  of  the  pleasantest  phases  of  the  life 
of  the  German  laborer  that  he  can  afford,  and  cares  to  afford, 
the  recreation  for  himself  and  his  family  that  the  suburban 
beer  gardens  offer.     I  do  not  know  where,  unless  it  be  in 
some  of  our  Germanized  cities,  one  can  find  in  this  country 
as  pleasant  a  picture  of  recreating  laborers  with  their  busily 
knitting  wives  and  troops  ot  children  as  may  be  seen  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon  at  Berlin,  in  the  woods  or  by  the  river  in 
scores  of  gardens  built  for  their  especial  use  and  enjoyment. 
It  is  after  all  but  a  small  part  of  his  income  that  he  can  dis- 
pose of  freely  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

What  do  miners  and  iron  workers  earn,  and  how  do  they 
spend  it?  The  annual  earnings  of  the  American  bituminous 
coal  miner  are  here  stated  to  average  $426.73.  The  "other 
income"  of  the  average  family,  that  is,  the  earnings  of  the 
mrife  and  children  were  found  to  be  $123.57,  so  that  the  aver- 
ag^e  total  income  was  $550.30.  The  husband's  earnings  were 
considerably  larger  than  the  English  miner's,  ($376.72)  and 
much  above  the  Belgian's  and  German's,  ($291.90  and  $257. 
51).  But  the  "other  income"  of  the  Belgian  and  German 
-was  larger  ($135.05  and  $133.98)  while  the  English  family 
contributed  but  slightly  less  ($118.53)  ^^  ^^^  ^^  \.o\3X  earn- 
ings did  not  represent  a  very  material  difference  when  one 
considers  the  various  advantages  that  the  German  enjoys, 
and  in  a  less  degree  the  Belgian  and  the  Englishman,  such 
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as  sick  and  accident  insurance,  old  age  and  disability  pen- 
sions, and  the  greater  cheapness  of  most  articles  of  domestic 
use.  The  articles  of  domestic  consumption,  especial^ 
coarse  foods,  are  indeed  somewhat  higher  there  than  here, 
but  a  part  of  the  difference  is  made  up  by  greater  economy. 
The  wastefulness  of  the  American  laborer's  household  in 
this  regard  is  in  obvious  and  painful  contrast  to  the  parsi- 
monious care  of  continental  housekeeping. 

The  chief  point  that  attracts  comment  here  is  that  the 
typical  continental  family  is  not  and  cannot  be  supported  by 
the  unaided  labor  of  its  head.  Even  in  America  this  ms 
not  the  case  with  the  majority  of  families  examined,  though 
the  contribution  of  wife  and  children  was  much  less,  and 
their  hours  of  labor  no  doubt  less  exacting.  The  Sodal 
Reformers,  Dr.  Gould  among  them,  urge  us  to  regard  tlw 
ideal  state  as  that  in  which  the  husband's  labor  suffices  for 
the  rest  of  the  family  which  is  to  devote  itself,  it  seems,  to 
domestic  happiness  and  intellectual  improvement  a.nd  ethical 
culture.  But  as  a  matter  of  experience  are  not  family  ties 
strongest  where  the  community  of  labor  and  interest  is 
greatest?  Is  it  not  well  that  the  children  of  laborers  shldl 
be  brought  up  to  labor,  and  that  the  wife  shall  be  more  than 
the  steward  of  her  husband's  earnings  ?  Will  not  this  incul- 
cate mutual  respect  and  healthy  independence?  Habits  of 
industry  acquired  in  youth,  are  likely  to  prove  more  valnahk 
than  the  advanced  school  to  the  children  of  the  miner  and 
iron  worker,  and  the  business  cooperation  between  husband 
and  wife,  as  we  see  it  especially  in  France,  gives  added 
strength  to  the  family  bond.  This  was  indeed  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  vanishing  "house  industry"  whose 
memory  is  still  cheri,shed  in  Chemnitz  and  Lyons. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  physique  of  the  children  sufieiB, 
for  Mr.  Gould  finds  that  the  naturalized  Kuropean  is  pre- 
ferred for  offices  of  strength  in  our  machine  shops.  "It  is  a 
fact  of  common  experience  in  the  United  States,"  he  asys, 
"that  in  a  machine  shop,  for  example,  three-fourths  of  Ure 
fitters  will  be  foreign  bom,  while  among  the  machioists  a 
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cnty-five  per  cent,  will  be  native  Americans.'*  These  physic- 
ally superior  men  had  been  productive  at  an  age  when  Amer- 
ican boys  are  kept  from  work,  and  they  were  the  children 
of  mothers  who  had  a  similar  youth.  The  size  of  their  fam- 
ilies bear  witness  to  strong  vitality.  Besides,  the  workman's 
wife  who  works  least,  will  spend  most,  and  so  he  will  then 
need  larger  wages  for  his  sole  labor  than  sufficed  to  pay  the 
labor  of  all.  The  millenium  will  require  a  very  elastic 
wages-fund. 

The  figures  for  bar-iron  workers  in  Mr.  Gould's  tables, 
seem  to  vary  inexplicably  from  those  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. The  American  miner  earned  $426  a  year.  The  iron 
worker  could  get  $698.  On  the  other  hand  the  German  iron 
worker  is  credited  with  but  $244,  while  the  miner  earned 
$357,  so  that  a  branch  worse  paid  in  Germany  commanded 
sixty-three  per  cent,  more  wages  in  America,  while  in  Bel- 
gium it  got  thirty  per  cent.  less.  Certainly  these  figures 
suggest  that  the  conditions  and  character  of  the  labor  in  this 
branch  must  vary  too  largely  to  make  comparison  between 
countries  profitable.  That  we  have  to  do  with  peculiar  con- 
ditions appears  also  when  we*  examine  the  *^  other  income" 
of  these  families.  The  German  miner's  wife  and  children 
could  earn  $133 ;  the  iron  worker's  contributed  only  $38.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  work  was  unsuited  to  them,  for  the  Bel- 
gian's wife  and  children  added  $145  to  his  income,  though 
his  own  earnings  were  less  than  the  German's.  Such  figures 
demand  an  explanation,  that  they  do  not  find  in  Dr.  Gould's 
pamphlet.  If  the  figures  were  got  in  Silesia,  it  is  probable 
that  the  "other  income"  of  the  family  took  the  form  of  lib- 
erty to  cultivate,  or  other  rights  that  eluded  the  tabulator. 

Let  us  return  to  the  coal  miners  and  see  what  distribution 
they  made  of  their  earnings.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  income  went 
for  rent  in  Belgium,  while  twice  this  proportion  was  needed  in 
Germany  and  11.7  per  cent,  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
portional expense  for  clothing  was  largest  in  America,  being 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  earnings.  Germans  spent  for 
clothes  17.8  per  cent,  of  their  income,  exceeding  the  Bel- 
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gians  absolutely,  and  the  British  proportionally.  Thei 
for  books  and  newspapers  was  about  one  per  cent. 
Belgium  where  it  fell  to  0,4.  For  alcoholic  drinks,  both 
British  and  Belgians  paid  actually  and  proportionally  more 
than  Americans  (8.5,  7.3,  and  5.2  per  cent,).  The  Gennans 
spent  least  {4.1  per  cent.)  and  probably  most  wisely.  la  tfr 
bacco,  England  has  a  long  lead,  owing  to  high  tariff,  Ama- 
ica  follows,  then  Belgium.  The  German  workman  expends 
but  one  per  cent,  of  his  family  income  on  lliis  consoling  lux- 
ury, but  he  gets  more  for  his  money  than  any  of  them. 

These  statistics  are  responsible  for  tlie  statement  that  the 
typical  Belgian  miner  saves  12.9  per  cent,  of  his  income,  the 
Englishman  7.7  per  cent.,  the  German  5.6  per  cent.,  the 
American  4.6  per  cent,  a  showing  which  Dr.  Gould  consider! 
a  matter  of  patriotic  congratulation.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  German,  being  partly  secured  by  insurance,  lias  less  mo- 
tive to  save  ;  the  American  apparently  has  less  inclinadoa. 

It  has  seemed  better  to  note  the  proportion  of  eaminp 
devoted  to  each  object,  than  the  actual  amount,  which  in  some 
cases  would  be  deceptive.  Take,  for  instance,  books  and 
newspapers,  the  German  miner  will  get  as  much  for  his  %z.fi 
as  the  Englishman  for  $4.07,  or  the  American  for  $5.30^ 
This  method,  too,  brings  out  in  stronger  relief  the  weak 
point  in  the  continental  situation.  The  Belgian  laborer 
must  pay  nearly  59  per  cenL  of  his  family  income  for  food, 
the  Englishman  nearly  54,  the  German  more  than  5a  pa 
cent.,  while  the  American  pays  but  45  per  cenL  for  what  is 
certainly  a  more  bountiful  supply,  though  often  less  inltlli- 
gently  used.  This  increased  cost  of  food  is  due  in  but  y^. 
slight  degree  to  legislation,  and  seems  to  he  one  of  the  un»- 
voidable  conditions  of  industry  in  those  countries.  It  is  * 
pity  that  we  should  not  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  the 
superiority  that  this  would  tend  to  give  us  under  free  coalp^ 
tition  for  neutral  trade. 

If  now  we  compare  the  expenses  of  the  miners  with  those 
of  the  iron  workers,  we  find  the  same  variations  whose  poi* 
zling  character  we  have  already  noticed.     The  typical  Gst, 
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man  bar-iron  worker  ends  his  year  with  a  deficit  of  some  $8, 
while  the  French  and  Americans  in  this  branch  are  able  to 
save  some  14  per  cent,  of  their  incomes.  The  budget  of  the 
German  steel  worker  also  culminates  in  a  deficit,  while  the 
Englishman  manages  to  save  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  his 
earnings.  In  these  two  branches,  then,  our  statistics  exhibit 
the  average  German  as  a  chronic  pauper.  The  German 
puddler,  too,  can  save  but  one  per  cent.,  while  his  French 
neighbor  has  a  surplus  of  14  per  cent,  with  equal  protection, 
and  the  Englishman  a  surplus  of  10  per  cent,  with  free  trade. 
The  American  miners  save  least  of  all ;  our  iron  workers  can 
lay  aside  from  14  to  ig  per  cent,  of  their  income.  These  great 
inequalities  cannot  be  explained  without  more  information 
than  we  have.  Meantime  we  shall  do  well  to  treat  them 
with  respectful  caution. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  German  is  a  less  efficient  work- 
man than  his  neighbors  or  than  the  native  American.  Mr. 
Gonld  has  disposed  of  that  theory  very  effectively  in  a  curious 
table  that  shows  the  earnings  of  foreign  immigrants  as  com- 
pared with  our  native  laborers.  The  average  earnings  of 
husbands  of  American  birth  are  here  stated  at  $320.43,  while 
the  Englishmen  who  come  to  this  country  average  $556.74, 
and  the  Germans  $569.57-  Further,  the  annual  surplus  of 
our  immigrant  laborers  in  these  industries  is  stated  to  be  for 
every  race  larger  than  that  of  the  natives  who,  it  would 
seem,  offer  an  excellent  object  for  charitable  protection  from 
the  more  efficient  "pauper  labor"  of  European  immigrants. 
Indeed,  the  commission  found  that  the  British  miner  could 
earn  more  at  home  ($402)  than  the  native  American  in  the 
United  States  ($381),  to  say  nothing  of  the  legal  advantages 
in  regard  to  organization,  hours,  and  payments. 

It  is  an  interesting  observation  that  while  at  home  the 
economic  rank  of  British  nationalities  is  Scotch,  English, 
Welsh,  and  Irish,  the  order  changes  here  to  Scotch,  Irish, 
Welsh,  English.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  note  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  all  these  immigrants  in  their  new  home  is  less  both 
for  leading  and  for  liquor,  which  in  view  of  the  newspapers 
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they  are  likely  to  read  and  the  liquor  they  are  likeiy  to  get,  b 
probably  a  double  gain.  But  when  Dr.  Gould  notes  that  m 
nationality  improves  so  much  by  immigration  as  the  Get- 
man,  Uiis  conclusion  is  chiefly  due  to  those  suspicious  figiuei 
for  the  iron  industry.  The  German  miner  would  probably 
find  the  competitors  he  left  behind  more  grateful  to  htm 
than  the  family  he  took  with  him  to  America.  He  might, 
perhaps,  have  a  larger  sum  available  for  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment, but  he  would  find  that  it  would  procure  less  of  it  for 
himself  and  far  less  for  his  family  than  at  home  where 
healthy  recreation  is  more  generally  cultivated,  and  prized 
than  by  the  same  class  here.  He  would  find,  too,  that  work 
in  America  was  more  exacting  and  more  intense,  that  the 
cost  of  labor  per  unit  of  production  differed  much  less  tbui 
that  per  unit  of  time  ;  in  other  words,  that  he  was  expected 
to  work  harder  here  than  there. 

Mr.  Gould  gives  no  figures  for  coal,  but  those  for  steel  rails 
will  serve  the  purpose.  To  roll  a  ton  of  rails  costs  for  the 
labor  in  America  $1.54  in  the  one  establishment  tliat  condes- 
cended to  answer  the  commissioners.  Here  the  aven^ 
daily  wage  was  $2.06.  The  average  daily  wage  was  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  rolling  one  and  one-third  tons  of  rails.  On 
the  continent  the  labor  cost  $1,04 ;  the  average  earnings 
were  $1.08.  The  daily  wage  paid  for  only  one  ton.  The 
workman  seemed  to  get  twice  as  much,  but  for  the  work  thai 
he  did,  his  opus  opcralum  as  the  tlieologians  might  say,  he 
got  only  half  again  as  much.  Mr.  J,  Schoenhof  has  shows 
in  The  Evening  Post  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  that  mud! 
tlie  same  conditions  prevail  in  other,  especially  the  textile^ 
industries.  The  highest  wages  may  not  be  absolutely  the 
cheapest,  but  they  are  less  costly  than  at  first  appears.  Prolh 
ably,  reckoning  wages  in  purchasing  power,  the  European  gels 
very  nearly  as  much  per  ton  of  rails  as  the  American,  except 
in  the  highest  grades  of  labor,  and  that  quite  without  regard 
to  tariff  couditions  which  of  course  affect  wages  only  indi- 
rectlj'  and  relatively  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  living. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Gould's  document  is  greater  Hi^«i,  oie 
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ars,  its  usefulness  is  likely  to  be.  It  confirms  what  econo- 
ists  have  known,  or  assumed  with  growing  certainty.  At 
•me  points  the  student  of  immigration  is  able  to  go  further 
lan  it  would  have  been  safe  to  venture  without  this  statisti- 
l1  support.  Its  greatest  usefulness  might  be  to  check  reck- 
ss  assertions  regarding  European  workmen,  but  this  is 
•obably  too  much  to  hope  from  those  to  whom  truth  is  of 
ss  importance  than  votes.  It  is  clear,  indeed  it  has  never 
^en  denied,  that  Germany  and  Belgium  produce  in  these 
dustries  mor^  cheaply  than  we  do,  but  it  is  clear,  too,  that 
e  difference  is  not  as  great  as  has  been  generally  stated, 
)t  gpreat  enough  to  entice  the  best  class  of -laborers  thence 

us.  The  complaint  of  students  of  immigration  is  that 
e  are  getting  an  inferior  class  of  immigrants.     The  reason, 

this  study  shows,  is  because  our  advantage  is  no  longer 
eat  enough  to  attract  that  better  class  of  laborers  who  are 
jver  long  unemployed,  and  who  are  contented  at  home. 

B.  W.  Wells. 


HISTORICAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  SOUTH  SINCE 

THE  WAR. 

NO  study  has  become  more  popular  in  America  within 
the  past  few  years  than  that  of  History.  And  in^  in- 
dicating a  change  in  the  conditions,  there  is  no  more  fitting 
time  than  the  Civil  War  to  take  as  the  point  of  departure  from 
the  past  to  the  present.  This  division  not  only  marks  the 
modem  period  of  development,  it  indicates  a  self-conscious- 
ness in  the  Nation  never  before  so  alert.  In  the  South,  the 
momentous  years,  1 860-1 865,  are  even  in  greater  measure 
the  dividing  line  between  the  old  and  the  new — with  different 
civilizations,  new  objects,  and  new  ideals. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  what  the 
South  has  been  recently  doing  in  this  province  of  thought, 
upon  what  conditions  the  work  has  been  based,  along  what 
lines  developed,  and  what  are  the  tendencies  and  the  promise, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  order  to  get  relative  bearings 
firmly  established,  that  the  growth  of  this  historic  instinct 
throughout  the  country  seems  one  of  the  main  results  of  the 
war  itself — a  consciousness  born  of  new  feelings  and  ideas 
and  conceptions,  and  derived  from  a  closer  discernment  of 
the  events  and  the  development  of  the  past. 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Historical  Association, 
President  Charles  Kendall  Adams  has  emphasized  the  recent- 
ness  of  the  application  of  modem  methods  of  historic  study 
even  in  our  foremost  institutions.  Harvard  developed  be- 
yond the  merest  academic  training  since  1870,  the  time  of  the 
advent  of  Henry  Adams  as  Professor  of  History.  Dr.  George 
P.  Fisher  was  at  Yale  as  early  as  1861,  but  there  was  no 
second  Professorship  until  1868,  and  the  restrictions  may  be 
readily  imagined  as  long  as  one  man  alone  carried,  Sinbad 
like,  the  burden  of  all  ages  and  epochs  upon  his  shoulders. 
The  call  which  Professor  John  W.  Burgess  followed  fix)ni 
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Amherst  to  Columbia,  in  1877,  marks  the  new  era  in  the 
course  of  history  in  the  metropolitan  institution,  and  in  1880 
its  justly  distinguished  School  of  Political  Science  entered 
upon  its  brilliant  course.  Cornell  opened  its  classes  in  1868 
under  President  Andrew  D.  White,  and  in  1881  it  endowed 
the  first  distinctive  chair  of  American  History  in  the  United 
States,  with  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  as  incumbent. 
Coming  fresh  from  German  universities,  Andrew  D.  White 
had  begun  an  advanced  course  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1857,  which  was  continued  later  by  Charles  Kendall 
Adams,  and  the  widely-extended  interest  in  historical  and  po- 
litical science,  which  had  long  characterized  this  Northwest- 
em  institution,  thus  early  received  its  natural  impulse.  Pres- 
ident Oilman  opened  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876, 
and  six  years  later  the  machinery  of  Professor  Herbert  B. 
Adams'  Historical  Seminar  was  in  working  order.  More 
recently,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  and 
Brown,  have  displayed  increased  activity  in  these  branches, 
still  newer  institutions  have  been  opened,  while  others  have 
extended  their  courses  and  added  to  the  number  of  their 
chairs.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  making  no  invidious  distinctions 
if  we  accept  those  mentioned  above  as  being,  within  the 
past  decade,  especially  active  in  their  zeal  for  historic  inves- 
tigation and  most  influential  in  creating  a  school  of  followers 
and  disciples. 

If  we  looked  solely  at  the  latest  manifestations  of  this 
historic  spirit,  we  might  hesitate  to  place  the  dividing  line 
at  the  war,  and  could  bring  it  forward  to  the  more  recent 
date  of  1876,  when  was  celebrated  the  centennial  year  of  our 
independence  from  England.  But  while  admitting  the 
marked  increase  in  the  spheres  of  this  later  activity,  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  but  the  natural  development  of  a  spirit  which 
preceded  and  first  implanted  the  seed  in  a  new  generation, 
to  whom  the  past  meant  not  so  much  participation  as  his- 
tory. 

Two  great  causes,  therefore,  seem  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
our  awakening,  to  have  brought  us  to  a  national  and  indi- 
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vidual  consciousness.  First,  there  were  the  influences  and 
the  results  of  the  war.  There  was  the  universal  conviciion, 
whether  North  or  South,  that  after  four  years  of  the  direst 
conflict  and  after  the  settlement  of  great  issues,  howe\'er  much 
men  might  differ  as  to  the  policy  and  as  to  the  principles,  yet 
our  country  at  least  had  a  past.  There  was  now  plentj'  of 
material  for  writing  a  history,  whether  on  the  cue  hand, 
it  looked  foi^ward  to  higher  developments  along  new  lines, 
or  on  the  other,  it  gave  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  glories 
of  the  past.  The  eye  of  the  historian  was  no  longer  natu- 
rally directed  to  the  study  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  to  the  an- 
nals of  England,  France,  Spain,  or  other  European  countries, 
but  it  turned  inwards  and  addressed  American  conditions. 
And  thus  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  the  close  of  this  great 
struggle,  schools  of  history  and  historians  began  to  arise 
almost  simultaneously  in  every  intellectual  centre  of  the 
country.  This  new  interest  was  not  the  discoverj-  of  any 
one  man  nor  the  work  alone  of  one  institution,  however 
much  it  was  furthered  by  individual  efforts.  It  lay  in  the 
air,  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  the  times — the  peo- 
ple had  become  awakened  and  were  self-couscious. 

But  just  as  in  England  the  manifestations  of  the  intel- 
lectual  and  spiritual  awakening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  intensified  by  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  tlie  Reformation 
falling  together,  so  the  close  of  the  war,  followed  by  a  short 
period  of  recuperative  power,  almost  coincided  with  the  end 
of  our  first  century  of  national  existence.  Ten  years  after 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox  occurred  the  first  of  a  series  of 
centennial  celebrations,  from  tlie  commemoration  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Concord  to  that  of  the  Evacuation  of  New  York. 
Another  decade  thus  passed,  intensifying  with  each  month 
and  year  the  national  spirit;  sending  abroad  the  feeling  of 
harmony  and  union  in  common  rejoicings  about  boards 
where  both  sections  could  unite  in  the  applause  of  the  same 
sentiments  of  patriotism  and  liberty;  and  nourishing  at 
every  stage  of  its  progress  the  historic  sense  and  conscious- 
ness.    Not  only  national  and  historic,  also  personal  and  local 
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pride  was  increased.  Each  part  wished  to  show  its  own 
birthright,  as  it  were,  to  this  great  national  inheritance,  and 
at  once  began  to  demonstrate  what  each  section  and  State 
and  party  and  race  and  family  liad  contributed  to  the  mag- 
nificent structure. 

Series  of  books  and  pamphlets  were  issued,  whole  schools 
of  history  were  set  to  work,  there  arose  co-operation  and 
joint-stock  companies  in  this,  as  in  other  things.  The  pas- 
sion for  biography,  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  eyes  of  his- 
tory, which  clearly  distinguishes  the  present  era  the  world 
over,  added  fervor  to  the  tendency.  Series  of  American 
Commonwealths,  American  Statesmen,  American  Men  of 
Letters,  American  Religious  Leaders,  Makers  of  America, 
Great  Commanders,  evidenced  the  intensity  of  the  spirit 
and  the  wide-spread  interest.  The  American  self-conscious- 
ness once  called  into  being,  no  detail  affecting  the  past  was 
too  slight  for  investigation.  Historical  associations  and  va- 
rious societies  of  related  character  were  organized,  national. 
State,  and  local ;  there  sprang  up  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  Camps  of  Veterans  and  Sons  of  Veterans;  fiction 
chose  to  pursue  the  same  line;  even  fashions  and  advertise- 
ments displayed  the  influence  of  the  coloring;  and  while  in  the 
daily  newspaper  much  of  the  intensity  may  have  been  gradu- 
ally dropped  and  something  else  have  taken  its  place  as  the 
latest  interest  of  the  day,  yet  our  schools  and  colleges  and 
universities  and  library  associations  and  literary  circles  had 
permanently  accepted  the  impulse  as  a  part  of  their  inner 
being,  their  heritage  from  the  past,  ineradicable  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  from  their  constitution. 

Turning  more  directly  to  the  South  in  these  considerations 
and  examining  the  manifestations  of  these  features  as  there 
distinguished,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  fact  of  the  war, 
the  result  and  circumstances  connected  therewith,  should 
have  demanded  attention  first  of  all.  There  was  not  al- 
ways strict  regard  to  details,  for  of  these  men  were  at  first 
heartily  sick,  and  often  tried  to  forget  them;  so  it  came 
about  that  much  that  was  especially  valuable  was  consciously 
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destroyed.  But  a  discussion  of  old  principles  by  the  partici- 
pants, a  delivery  of  sentiment  over  the  dead  and  suflFering— 
this  was  but  the  assertion  of  nature,  and  assuredly  to  their 
lasting  credit.  Leaders  seemed  to  have  the  prevision  that  a 
statement  from  them  would  be  welcomed  and  attended  to  by 
posterity,  who  might  need  information  as  to  their  motives 
and  measures  in  the  great  struggle ;  what  was  at  first  contro- 
versial, as  the  amenities  of  time  poured  in  their  balm,  be- 
came more  reminiscent;  and  to-day,  a  little  late  to  be  sure, 
when  so  much  has  been  destroyed  wilfully  and  from  sheer 
neglect,  complete  muster-rolls  are  being  reconstructed,  his- 
tories of  regiments  and  companies  and  commands  are  writ- 
ten, and  every  fact,  every  circumstance,  is  painfully  un- 
ravelled. 

It  is  easy  enough  to-day  to  understand  the  sigfnificance  of 
such  books  as  those  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  Jefferson 
Davis.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  left  a  "Narrative"  of  his 
campaigns;  Gen.  Beauregard  and  others  published  number- 
less papers  and  magazine  articles.  Officers  and  privates 
have  found  opportunity  to  discuss  measures  and  men  and 
deeds,  and  however  incomplete,  fragmentary,  and  necessarily 
one-sided  and  unscientific  the  fonn  of  much  of  this  has 
been — not  even  directed  with  the  precision  a  fixed  bureau 
and  editorship  might  have  given — yet  the  effect  has  been 
gradually  to  amass  material  of  which  every  detail  has  its 
importance.  Numerous  biographies  of  the  great  partici- 
pants have  appeared  from  time  to  time — of  Lee,  of  Jackson, 
of  A.  S.  Johnston,  of  Davis,  of  Stephens,  of  Toombs,  of  Mem- 
minger — each  striving  to  add  fresh  material  and  to  show 
the  character  of  the  man  in  a  clearer  light.  Survival  meet- 
ings are  held,  reunions  occur,  though  fewer  each  year  an- 
swer to  the  dnim-tap,  monuments  to  the  illustrious  dead 
are  unveiled — to  Calhoun,  Lee,  Jackson,  Hill — orations  are 
delivered,  and  with  every  demonstration  through  all  its 
wear  and  intense  enthusiasm  fresh  details  are  gathered, 
the  gleanings  are  both  numerous  and  often  precious,  and 
the  cause  of  history  is  subserved.     The  historic  sense  has 
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grown  in  proportion  as  the  personal  feeling  has  become 
blunted. 

It  was  for  collecting  details  connected  with  this  past,  the 
events  of  the  four  years  of  the  war,  that  the  Southern  His- 
torical Society  was  organized  twenty  years  ago  at  the  Green- 
brier White  Sulphur  Springs.  Scraps  and  clippings  from 
all  sorts  of  papers,  direct  and  special  contributions,  margin- 
alia  and  fugitiva  have  been  brought  together  in  the  twenty 
annual  volumes,  which  have  thus  far  appeared,  and  preserved 
in  permanent  and  easily  accessible  form.  Other  channels 
still  are  our  monthly  magazines,  the  Sunday  editions  of  news- 
papers in  our  leading  cities.  North  and  .South.  Sometimes 
these  constitute  a  loosely  connected  series,  and  are  afterwards 
collected  in  one  volume  and  reduced  to  book  form.  An  in- 
stance is  the  Century  "War  Papers,''  and  one,  more  modest 
but  hardly  less  important,  is  the  small  volume  issued  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  Charleston  Neivs  and  Courier^  bearing  the 
title  "Our  Women  in  the  War." 

Looking  at  the  list  of  Historical  Societies  in  the  Southern 
States,  we  may  single  out  those  in  Virginia  for  number, 
prominence,  and  activity.  Seven  are  named  in  the  list  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Historical  Association  as  belonging 
to  Virginia,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  these  exist 
for  the  most  part  on  paper,  or  merely  in  a  nominal  way 
in  connection  with  some  library,  and  for  any  work  they 
produce  or  active  organization  they  possess,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  really  non-existent,  a  fear  which  may  be  enter- 
tained for  the  majority  of  the  218  accredited  to  the  United 
States.  There  are,  too,  more  Virginian  members  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  than  representatives  from 
any  other  Southern  State,  constituting,  as  they  do,  almost 
half  the  entire  Southern  constituency,  even  though  this 
number  be  exceedingly  small,  some  thirty  to  forty,  hardly 
more  than  six  per  cent,  of  the  full  membership.  The 
reason  for  this  exceptional  interest  on  the  part  of  Virginia 
is  not  hard  to  discover.  She  was  the  first  colony  founded, 
she  played  a  notably  conspicuous  part  in  the  further  set- 
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tlement  and  development  of  the  country,  in  securing  liberty 
and  independence,  and  in  famishing  leaders  both  in  war 
and  in  council.  The  Virginia  Historical  Society,  which 
was  organized  in  1831,  is  the  oldest  in  the  South.  True,  it 
died  after  a  few  years,  and  upon  reorganization  led  for 
a  while  a  precarious  existence;  but  it  has  always  had  its 
heroic  supporters.  In  the  period  since  the  war,  from 
1870  through  to  1892,  it  was  virtually  embodied  in  its  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Mr.  R.  A.  Brock,  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous workers  in  the  historic  field  of  his  State.  Under  his 
editorship,  beginning  with  1882,  eleven  annual  volumes  of 
valuable  documents,  chiefly  relating  to  the  colonial  period, 
have  been  published-— one  of  the  few  instances  of  persistent 
activity  on  the  part  of  an  historical  society  in  the  South. 
Equally  to  Virginia — which  furnished  so  many  leaders  and 
lent  her  soil  for  the  constant  battle-ground — may  be  credited 
the  Southern  Historical  Society,  with  headquarters  in  Rich- 
mond the  old  Confederate  capital,  and  under  the  secretary- 
ship of  Mr.  Brock.  The  Association  for  the  Preservation 
of  Virginia  Antiquities,  organized  by  the  ladies  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  particularly  active,  both  practically  and  in  social 
gatherings.  The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
strike  peculiarly  strong  root  in  Virginia  soil.  The  historic 
colleges  in  Virginia  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  same 
spirit.  The  Historical  and  Geographical  Society  of  Rich- 
mond College  has  for  several  years  done  inspiring  work  with 
its  students,  and  produced  even  more  permanent  results  in 
frequent  public  addresses  on-  some  point  of  original  in- 
vestigation by  distinguished  citizens  and  visitors.  Other 
colleges  are  endeavoring  to  be  no  whit  behind.  Roanoke 
College  has  its  local  society,  and  that  at  Hampden-Sidney, 
while  perhaps  younger  than  some  in  years,  is  deficient  nei- 
ther in  numbers  nor  in  working  interest.  William  and 
Mary,  under  the  direction  of  her  President,  is  publishing  a 
quarterly  periodical  filled  with  data  taken  from  the  rich 
sources  of  the  past  of  the  college  and  its  section.  For  three 
years  past,  the  Board  of  Washington  and  Lee  University 
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have  been  issuing  records  pertaining  to  her  early  history. 
Likewise  many  of  the  commencement  addresses  at  these  and 
other  Virginia  institutions  are  filled  with  historic  interest,  the 
occasion  constantly  alluring  the  speaker  to  special  investiga- 
tion and  research. 

But  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  this  interest  and  activity 
in  the  South  in  historical  matters  may  be  obtained  by  a  glance 
over  the  list  of  membership  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation. Here  are  many  names  calling  up  noble  pieces  of 
i¥ork  and  much  praiseworthy  effort,  even  though  there 
be  marked  the  absence  of  some  of  our  most  enthusiastic 
ivorkers. 

First  of  all,  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins, 
deserves  mention,  both  for  his  own  researches  in  Southern 
educational  history,  and  for  the  inspiring  and  suggestive  in- 
fluence he  has  exerted  on  so  many  young  Southern  scholars. 
The  late  Col.  William  Allan's  ''Army  of  Northern  Virginia" 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Boston  firm,  Houghton,  Miff- 
lin &  Co.,  who  have  always  heartily  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported historical  investigation.  Ex-President  Kemp  P.  Battle, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  has  fanned  the  flame  of 
historic  interest  in  his  State,  aided  by  his  ofiicial  position. 
Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis,  late  of  Vanderbilt  University,  has  pre- 
pared, under  the  auspices  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  publications, 
a  monograph  on  local  government  in  the  South  and  South- 
west. Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  of  Baltimore,  has  written  of 
the  negro,  as  have  also  Mr.  Edward  Ingle,  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Bruce,  of  Richmond.  William  T.  Brantley, 
of  the  Baltimore  bar,  contributed  to  Justin  Winsor's  *' Narra- 
tive and  Critical  History  of  America,"  and  among  other  col- 
laborators of  the  same  work  were  Messrs.  William  Wirt 
Henry  and  R.  A.  Brock,  of  Richmond,  William  J.  Rivers,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Georgia.  The 
activity  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Brock,  in  connection  with  the  Virginia 
and  Southern  Historical  Societies,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Alexander  Brown's  two  volumes  on  the  "Genesis 
of  the  United  States"  have  laid  bare  the  details  of  the  strug- 
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gle  between  the  English  and  the  Spanish  governments  for  the 
settlement  and  possession  of  Northern  America,  and  have  re- 
opened  the  controversy  concerning  Captain  John  Sinilh. 
The  late  Col.  John  Mason  Brown,  of  Louisville,  wrote  for  the 
Filson  Club  "The  Political  Beginnings  of  Kentucky."     The 
Hon.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  of  Charleston,  issued,  while  mayof, 
a  series  of  year-books  for  the  city,  and  has  lately  engaged 
in    efforts  to  obtain  for  the  Soutli  Carolina   Historical  So- 
ciety transcripts  of  colonial  records  from  London,     Dr.  J.L. 
M,  Curry,  general  agent  for  the  Peabody  Fund,  besides  con- 
tributing numerous  reminiscences  of  his  own  historic  life,  lias 
delivered  addresses  not  only  on  the  history  of  education  in 
the  South,  but  especially  on  the  relations  between  Chuitii 
and  State  and  on  Baptist  origins  and  developmeiil.     Prof- 
Heath   Dabney,  of  the   University  of  Virginia,  has,  for  the 
most  part  devoted  attention,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  duties  of  his  chair,  to  the  scientific  aspects  of  history.the 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution  and  kindred  subjects.    The 
published  papers  of  Professor  Means  Dav*is,  of  the  Sonlli 
Carolina  College,  appeal  more  to  the  economical  and  political 
reader.     Edward  Eggleston,  not  himself  a  Virginian,  but  of 
Virginian  family  and  descent,  has  written  mnch  of  Southern 
colonial  life,  portrayed   Bacon's   Rebellion,   and   besides,  in 
romance -writing,  used  Western  Virginia  and  the  early  North- 
west as  historic  background.      Mr.   William   Wirt    Henry's 
three  volumes,  comprising  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Patrick 
Henry,"  are   not  merely  a  monument  of   devotion    to   the 
memory  of  a  grandsire,  but  deserve  special   recognition  for 
the  arduous  and  painstaking  labor  of  love  which  produced 
them,  considering  how  scattered  and  lost   is  so  much  of 
the   material    for  Southern    history   and    biography.     An- 
other filial  work   is   the  biography  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  by  his  son,  Col.  William    Preston  Johnston,  the 
President  of  Tulane  University.     Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr^ 
has   long  been  the   source  of  au   enthusiastic  interest  id 
Georgia  histor;-,  whether  colonial,  State,  or  city.     His  namei- 
ous  addresses  and  monographs  are  but  pendants  to  his  ft 
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"History  of  Georgia."  The  late  Dr.  James  F.  Latimer,  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hampden-Sidney,  specialized  in 
Church  history,  and  left  addresses  on  Early  Presbyterianism 
in  Virginia  and  the  South.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  has,  per- 
haps, best  told  of  the  history  of  Virginia  through  his  stories. 
It  is  the  romance  of  the  Old  South  which  breathes  in  the 
sketches  "In  Ole  Virginie"  and  "On  Newfound  River;"  while 
his  numerous  addresses  have  direct  reference  either  to  the 
history  of  the  past,  or  to  the  incitation  of  the  historical  spirit. 
Approaching  nearer  still  to  the  more  scientific  aspects  of 
historic  investigation  is  the  announced  Life  of  Thomas  Nel- 
son, for  the  Makers  of  America  series,  which  it  is  proposed, 
will  be  a  study  of  colonial  conditions.  The  late  unhappy 
death  of  the  Tennessee  Congressman  James  Phelan,  cut  off 
the  bright  promise  of  a  scholarship  and  training  received 
at  Leipsic,  but  not  before  the  "History  of  Tennessee" 
had  been  written,  and  the  incorporation  by  the  national 
government  of  the  American  Historical  Association  had 
been  secured  by  his  services.  Another  civic  officer,  the 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Saunders,  North  Carolina's  Secretary  of 
State,  edited  several  volumes  of  invaluable  records  per- 
taining to  the  State's  colonial  history — in  itself  a  monu- 
mental work,  and  a  noble  example  for  sister  commonwealths. 
Prof.  Charles  Lee  Smith,  now  of  William  Jewell  College^ 
wrote  North  Carolina's  educational  history  in  the  series 
edited  by  his  instructor.  Dr.  Adams,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
labors  on  the  English  Constitution,  by  Hannis  Taylor,  Esq.^ 
of  Mobile,  have  received  the  highest  commendation  for 
learning,  acumen,  and  scholarship.  Prof  William  P.  Trent,. 
of  Sewanee,  has  edited  the  Gilmer  Letters  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  has  published  numer- 
ous notes  on  the  growth  of  historic  spirit  in  the  South,  and 
has  more  recently  written  the  Life  of  Simms,  for  the  American 
Men  of  Letters  series,  in  which  he  gives  a  study  of  ante-bellum 
Southern  literary  conditions.  President  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  of 
William  and  Mary,  has  not  only  proved  one  in  the  number  of 
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filial  writers  of  biography  in  his  "Letters  and  Times  of  the 
Tylers,''  but,  in  addition  to  a  smaller  work  on  "Parties  and 
Patronage  in  the  United  States,"  has  bejfun  issuing  the  "Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical  Publications." 
Prof.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  of  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina, 
has  inspired  local  research,  and  worthily  set  the  example  for 
his  pupils  by  his  own  periodic  contributions.     The  Rev.  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Whitsitt,  of  Louisville,  has  written  the  "Life  and 
Times  of  Judge  Caleb  Wallace,"  ailother  Filson  Club  publi- 
cation.     Prof.   Woodrow   Wilson,   belonging  originally  to 
North  Carolina,  but  in  the  historic  training  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  in  the  professorships  he  has  filled,  hardly  longer 
to  be  credited  to  the  South,  has  been  especially  active  in 
publication.     His  analysis  of  Congressional  Government,  and 
his  study  of  the  State — the  origins,  development,  and  forms 
of  government — have  just  been  followed  by  the  third  volume 
of  the   Epochs   of  American  History,  "Division   and  Re- 
union,  1829-1889."     President  George  P.  Winston,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  is  following  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  in  lending  all  the  weight  of  his  office  to  the 
inspiration  of  local  historic  zeal,  a  late  evidence  of  which  was 
the  series  of  lectures  at  Chapel  Hill  from  Prof.  Hart,  of  Har- 
vard, on  the  principles  and  methods  of  scientific  historical 
investigation. 

The  above  are  but  representative  names  taken  from  the 
American  Association's  list,  and  they  serve  merely  for  illustra- 
tion. Many  others  still  have  done  notable  work.  There  are 
the  volumes  of  Col.  J.  Thomas  Scharf — founder  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Southern  History  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
of  Dr.  William  Hand  Browne,  on  Marj^land.  There  are,  too, 
the  noteworthy  efforts  of  Prof.  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  in  West  Vir- 
gpinia,  whose  monthly  "Southern  Historical  Magazine"  must, 
after  a  valuable  career  of  two  years,  suspend  publication  for 
the  nonce,  to  be  resumed  as  a  quarterly  periodical.  There 
are,  besides,  the  achievements  of  the  Filson  Club,  of  Louis- 
ville, under  its  founder  and  leader.  Col.  Reuben  T.  Durrett; 
the  valuable  labors  of  Dr.  William  P.  Palmer  and  others,  in 
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editing  the  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers;  the  zeal  and 
active  interest  of  Gen.  Giles  P.  Thruston,  of  Nashville;  of 
Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle,  of  WofFord  College,  South  Carolina; 
of  Fay  Hempstead,  Esq.,  of  Little  Rock,  and  others.  The 
historic  interest  associated  with  and  gathering  about  large 
public  libraries,  as  in  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Charleston,  New 
Orleans,  deserves  especial  notice.  Even  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  are  forming  their  nucleus  of  books;  and  the  first  re- 
sults are  always  seen  in  an  outburst  of  historic  zeal,  and  the 
spirit  of  research. 

While  most  of  the  States  in  the  South  have  nominally 
Historical  Societies,  yet  their  activity  as  media  of  publication 
has  been  virtually  nil.  As  intimated,  the  Virginia  Society 
has  long  held  an  exceptional  place  in  this  regard,  it  having 
issued  an  annual  volume  for  the  past  eleven  years;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  a  new  quarterly  journal  has  been  projected 
by  its  executive  committee.  After  Virginia,  Kentucky  seems 
especially  prominent  in  having  a  society  which  furnishes 
regular  publications.  This  is  the  Filson  Club,  of  Louisville. 
From  a  membership  of  ten,  it  has  grown  in  eight  years  to 
one  of  more  than  five  hundred,  representing  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  has  published  successively  seven  annual  quarto 
volumes. 

The  pioneer  history  of  the  West  and  Southwest  is  attract- 
ing especial  attention  now  that  we  are  celebrating  the  Dis- 
covery and  the  Making  of  America.  In  this  recital  the  most 
striking  episodes  are  connected  with  the  founding  of  Western 
Virginia,  and  the  beginnings  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
the  Northwest  Territory,  when  the  first  heroic  vanguard  ven- 
tured across  the  Appalachian  range,  following  up  the  course 
of  the  rivers  into  the  then  great  unknown.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  country  settled  by  native  resources  and  individual 
energy  independent  of  English  charters,  a  story  which 
counted  for  much  in  emphasizing  the  idea  of  national  union 
in  American  history.  It  is  a  narrative  that  tells  how  the 
Englishmen  along  the  coast  won  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  vast  interior  from  France  and  from  Spain,  each  of  which 
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seemed  at  one  time  to  hold  the  key  to  the  future,  and  might 
have  changed  our  whole  destiny.  This  idea  has  attracted 
other  than  Southern  pens.  It  is  the  central  thought  permea- 
ting the  series  of  Parkman's  histories  just  completed  by  the 
"Half-Century  of  Conflict.'*  More  directly  still,  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  "  Winning  of  the  West,"  deals  with  this  movement- 
The  material  of  the  latter  was  in  large  measure  obtained 
from  papers  in  the  hands  of  citizens  and  societies  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  evincing  the  rich  sources  which  it  still 
remains  a  privileged  duty  to  publish.  Indeed,  where  may 
the  investigation  of  Southern  material  end?  The  great 
Southwest  and  Texas  are  still  comparatively  unexplored; 
Louisiana  has  always  yielded  a  rich  harvest,  which  seems 
never  failing;  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  all  the  Gull 
States,  are  replete  with  material  yet  to  be  worked  up. 

The  study  of  the  elements  in  our  composition  is  in  itself 
a  phase.  We  have  already  Scotch-Irish  and  French  Hugue- 
not societies,  but  there  are  still  other  constituents.  The  de- 
scendants of  these  races  are  endeavoring  to  trace  back  to  its 
origin  each  thread,  and  to  appreciate  its  value ;  and  if  at  re- 
unions and  at  festive  dinners  native  enthusiasm  tends  to  lose 
sight  of  proportion  and  relative  importance,  still  the  need 
of  the  work  may  not  be  disputed.  The  oration  of  the  Hon. 
John  S.  Wise,  in  last  December,  before  the  Congrega- 
tional Club  of  New  York,  on  Virginia's  lineage,  was  an 
especially  clear  analysis  of  the  original  elements  entering 
into  the  constituency  of  the  Old  Dominion.  A  paper  of 
the  writer  before  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  a  year  ago, 
was  an  attempt  from  a  somewhat  similar  point  of  view,  ma- 
king use  of  statistics  in  support  of  theories;  and  he  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  belief  that  along  similar  lines  a 
great  deal  may  still  be  done;  only  all  the  threads  of  the 
woof  must  be  carefully  examined,  as  it  seems  reasonable  to 
maintain  that  not  one  alone,  but  all  contribute  towards 
making  up  the  whole  cloth. 

The  essays  in  Southern  fiction  since  the  war  throw  no 
faint  light  on  the  interest  in  Southern  History.     This  fie- 
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ion  has  been  chiefly  historical,  or  at  least  based  on  historic 
laments.  John  Esten  Cooke,  who  lived  in  and  through  the 
irar,  found  in  the  emotions  to  which  it  gave  rise  the  natural 
:xpression  of  his  art.  No  less  did  Cable  find  his  opportu- 
lity  in  the  race  conditions  present  in  the  variegated  life — 
^rench,  Spanish,  and  Creole — near  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
ippi;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  in  his  desire  to  trace  these 
nanifestations  to  their  past,  he  should  pry  into  hidden  his- 
ory,  and  not  only  glean  strange  true  stories  of  Louisiana, 
racing  survivals  of  dialect  and  letters,  but  add  contributions  to 
he  history  of  the  city  and  State  itself — even  if  it  be  a  history 
inged  with  the  color  of  romance.  It  is  not  strange  that 
tf  iss  Grace  King,  working  with  the  same  colored  pigments, 
hould  become  interested  in  the  career  of  Sieur  de  Bienville, 
ames  Lane  Allen  could  not  describe  Kentucky  life  in  the 
)ast  and  present  without  feeling  the  sense  of  its  historic  back- 
ground. Thomas  Nelson  Page  took  but  a  slight  step  in  pass- 
ng  from  the  pictures  of  colonial  dames  and  times  to  his  genre 
)ortraits  "befo'  de  war",  and  thence  from  the  pathetic  treat- 
nent  of  the  romance  of  history  to  the  serious  discussion  of 
listory  in  detail.  Indeed,  everywhere  it  is  the  historic  con- 
sciousness which  has  seized  upon  and  controls  our  life  and 
ts  manifestations — our  letters  and  the  expression  of  our 
houglit.  We  shall  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  compare  it  with 
he  French  consciousness  wrought  by  the  great  Revolution, 
)r  with  the  ripening  of  German  thought  and  the  intensifying 
)f  German  unity  which  sprung  from  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
[Certainly  for  those  of  us  who  are  teachers  of  literature  and 
)f  history,  and  are  making  the  attempt  to  incite  among  our 
iTouth  an  enthusiasm  for  writing  and  for  investigation,  there 
s  hardly  a  more  promising  field.  The  opportunity  lies  in 
eliciting  interest  in  local  concerns  and  surroundings.  The 
iterary  and  historic  sense  is  aroused  and  its  spirit  encouraged 
ind  vivified  solely  by  the  powers  of  observation  and  inves- 
Jgation.  To  one  gifted  with  imagination,  artistic  insight, 
ind  the  poet's  soul,  it  affords  the  basis  of  future  romance  and 
iction;  in  others  endowed  with  a  more  strenuously  logical 
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cast  of  mind  and  a  keen  scent  for  tracing  effect  to  cause  and 
conditions  to  origins,  it  assumes  the  philosopher's  garb  and 
the  historian's  methods.  In  all  cases  it  has  lifted  the  mind 
beyond  mere  text-book  pages  and  academic  lecturing— it 
has  given  bread  instead  of  a  stone. 

Of  the  universities  which  have  especially  influenced  historic 
investigation  in  the  South,  the  Johns  Hopkins  stands  easily 
first.     Many  causes  may  have  contributed  to  this.     Harvard 
and  other  colleges  have  been  too  far  north,  while  Baltimore 
was  centrally  located,  and  had  always  been  recognized  as 
essentially  a  Southern  city.     Special  privileges  to  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  proximity,  attracted  students 
from  those  States.     Its  convenience  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia tended  to  give  it  at  the  outset  a  national  significance  and 
to  inculcate   a  catholic  spirit.     Indeed  the  incitements  to 
post-graduate  work  which  other  institutions,  thus  thrown  on 
their  mettle,  have  since  received,  and  the  recent  organization 
of  Clark,  Chicago,  and  Stanford  Universities  in  the  eastern, 
central,  and  extreme  western  divisions  of  our  country,  to  meet 
especial  needs,  simply  attest  the  fact  that  the  pioneer  Ameri- 
can university  has  successfully  created  a  soil  from  which  such 
plants  may  derive  an  invigorating  growth.     Especially  in 
American  historical,  political,  and  economical  science  has 
tliis  institution  been  prominent,  and  not  a  few  of  its  stu- 
dents and  graduates  in  this  department  have  been  scattered 
over  the  South,  teaching  in  Southern  institutions,  and  extend- 
ing in  turn  to  others  the  inspiration  which  they  themsehes 
have  received.     Even  much  of  the  work  and  investigation 
in  local  matters  thus  effected  received  its  direct  impulse  and 
suggestion  from  the  parent  institution. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  inspiration  to  historic  zeal 
came  not  from  without  but  from  within,  where  native  envi- 
ronment and  a  notable  past  have  developed  an  interest 
in  history.  Such  has  been  pre-eminently  the  case  with 
the  three  oldest  institutions  in  Virgpinia  and  the  South: 
through  the  colonial  beginnings  of  William  and  Mar>%  the 
Scotch-Irish  origins  of  Washington  and  Lee,  and  the  fervor 
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)f  religious  liberty  and  national  independence  manifested  in 
bunding  Hainpden-Sidney. 

The  remark  has  already  been  made  that  the  publication  of 
listorical  works  has  been  frequently  in  the  form  of  series, 
he  system  of  co-operation  being  applied  even  to  this  field 
)f  work,  as  a  characteristic  symptom  of  the  times.  The 
American  Commonwealths  have  included  thus  far  the  histo- 
ies  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  in  the 
South,  and  the  history  of  these  may  hardly  be  said  to  exceed 
hat  of  other  States  in  interest  or  in  value.  The  South  has 
>een  especially  well-equipped  for  furnishing  subjects  to  the 
American  Statesmen  series — and,  most  of  all,  Virginia,  which 
lad  the  largest  white  population  of  any  State  at  the  period 
ust  before  and  after  the  Revolution.  Two  volumes  on  George 
Washington,  two  on  Henry  Clay,  others  on  Patrick  Henry, 
Thomas  JeflFerson,  John  Marshall,  John  Randolph,  James 
Vfadison,  James  Monroe,  Andrew  Jackson,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
uid  Thomas  H.  Benton  have  been  the  South's  quota.  Tnie, 
lardly  one  of  these  biographies  has  been  written  by  a  South- 
ern scholar,  but  by  some  one  from  a  thoroughly  objective 
x)int  of  view,  not  always  in  sympathy  with  the  subject. 
3till  the  series  has  called  forth  pronounced  attention  to 
Jie  subject  of  American  History  as  aflFected  by  the  South 
ind  Southern  men,  has  incited  the  spirit  of  investigation  in 
ie  South,  and  if  even  sharp  criticism  has  been  heard,  it  has 
nade  other  students  and  scholars  who  have  diflFered,  feel 
nore  keenly  their  own  responsibilities.  The  American  Men 
)f  Letters  series  has  included  but  two  Southern  names — Poe 
md  Simms.  None  of  the  "American  Religious  Leaders'* 
las  been  taken  from  the  South,  although  she  has  had  like- 
vise  her  famous  theologians  and  divines.  The  "Makers  of 
America"  has  gone  sputhward  fully  as  much  as  the  "Amer- 
can  Statesmen."  The  history  of  the  lives  of  the  Calverts, 
Oglethorpe,  Sieur  de  Bienville,  La  Salle,  JeflFerson,  Thomas 
^Telson,  and  Samuel  Houston,  each  tells  the  tale  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  Southern  territory.  The  South  has  also  her 
*  Great  Commanders"  in  the  new  series  just  announced: 
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Washington,  Jackson,  Taylor,  Scott,  Lee,  and  Joseph  E. 
Johnston.  Three  of  these  are  to  be  written  by  Southeni 
men:  the  biography  of  Washington  by  Gen.  Bradley  T. 
Johnson,  the  one  of  Lee  by  his  nephew.  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
and  that  of  Johnston  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hughes. 

Other  biographies  have  been  numerous — some  written 
from  personal  love  and  devotion,  as  Mrs.  Davis',  Mrs.  Perry's, 
Mrs.  Jackson's,  and  some  dictated  by  reverence  and  piety, 
among  which,  besides  Johnston's,  Tyler's  and  Henry's,  we 
may  include  Mrs.  Corbin's  Maury^  Miss  Rowland's  Mason^ 
and  Mrs.  Lee's  Pendleton,  This  increase  in  female  author- 
ship is  striking. 

Especially  interesting  has  been  the  unfolding  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  in  the  Old  South,  the  analysis  of  the  systems  of 
education  formerly  in  vogue.  The  series  of  monographs 
published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  under  the 
editorship  and  supervision  of  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  has  opened  a  mine  of  information,  and 
presented  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  ideals  in  education  and 
the  breadth  of  intellectual  training  and  culture  in  the  earlier 
days.  The  revelations  in  many  cases  have  been  matter  of 
universal  surprise  and  congratulation.  The  editor  of  the  se- 
ries has  himself  written  of  education  in  Virginia,  having 
become  fascinated  by  the  early  history  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
the  founding  of  the  State  University.  The  history  of  educa- 
tion in  all  the  South  Atlantic  States — in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  also  Alabama — fol- 
lowed soon  afterwards,  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  pupils 
from  those  States  who  had  caught  something  of  their  pre- 
ceptor's enthusiasm  and  fire.  Abundant  material,  and  that 
most  valuable  for  the  portrayal  of  the  life  of  the  countrj',  is 
still  to  be  worked  up  here — the  history  of  individual  colleges 
and  seminaries,  and  the  lives  of  great  educators — often  the 
story  of  pathetic  struggles  and  gigantic  efforts  against  over- 
whelming forces — in  short  the  complete  narrative  of  the  in- 
tellectual and*  literary  life  of  the  several  States.     Professor 
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Trent's  Sinims^  which  was  a  review  of  the  former  literary  con- 
iitions  of  the  South,  has  awakened  both  interest  and  discussion 
n  this  line.  An  announced  lecture  by  President  Charles  W. 
Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  on  "Intellectual 
Life  in  the  Old  South,"  is  merely  additional  evidence  of  the 
interest  the  discussion  excites.  The  writer  himself  has  been 
:ollecting  material  looking  forward  to  some  contributions  on 
:he  history  of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected  and 
>f  the  State  in  which  he  is  laboring. 

Social  life  has  been  hitherto  described  more  in  the  novel 
:han  in  our  histories,  but  as  Macaulay,  himself  a  master  in 
:olor,  urged,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  fair  province  should 
>e  taken  frpm  the  possession  of  the  serious  historian.  Sooth 
:o  say.  Southern  history  has  been  too  prone  to  neglect  such 
I  picturing  of  the  times  and  has  had  a  tendency  to  lapse  into 
m  explication  of  genealogies  and  family  trees  rather  than  to 
ipprehend  conditions.  Not  that  this  has  not  also  its  use ;  and 
t  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
ion  will  bring  to  this  phase  of  history  the  science  it  de- 
nands,  basing  conclusions  on  the  best  evidence,  in  wills  and 
leeds  filed  in  county  clerks'  offices,  and  in  other  records, 
ind  not  solely  upon  the  fond  memory  of  maiden  aunts  and 
i^orse  founded  traditions. 

Side  by  side  with  history,  the  study  of  economics  is  taught 
ind  is  occupying  the  attention  of  present  thinkers,  and  his- 
ory  is  being  written  in  its  economical,  commercial,  and  in- 
lustrial  aspects.  None  is  more  curious  than  Southern  life  in 
his  regard — its  systems  of  agriculture,  land  tenure,  labor, 
Tops,  prices,  taxation,  transportation,  travel,  navigation, 
:oinmerce,  manufactures,  banking,  fiscal  laws.  It  suffices 
nerely  to  suggest  the  vast  field  here  to  be  occupied.  Is  it  too 
oon  to  discuss  these  questions  in  the  light  of  history  and 
lot  as  a  matter  of  politics^  as  so  many  of  the  questions  per- 
aining  to  the  South  may  alone  be  treated?  Herein  lies  the 
preatest  foe  to  the  free  expression  of  historic  thought,  to  un- 
rammelled  historic  research,  in  our  section.  Much  has  been 
;aid  about  the  negro — when  will  be  written  the  first  com- 
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plete  and  authentic  history  of  this  race  in  America  ?  Con- 
tributions have  been  already  made,  and  it  will  be  an  interest- 
ing volume,  whenever  it  appears. 

In  the  realm  of  political  and  constitutional  history  more 
has  been  done,  yet  there  is  room  still  for  systematic  develop- 
ment. Statistics  are  hard  and  dry  reading,  but  often  elo- 
quent in  the  very  facts  they  present.  The  one  desire  is  to 
trace  all  the  threads  of  our  life  and  to  reproduce  the  entire 
past.  Generalizations  are  difficult;  data  and  elements  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked ;  but  the  aim  should  be  to  show  forth 
the  real  life  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  the 
transactions  of  the  few — what  they  were  and  thought  and 
did — life  in  the  broadest  sense,  material,  social,  intellectual, 
moral,  spiritual. 

Many  crude  pieces  of  work  evidence  not  so  much  in- 
capacity, as  lack  of  training  and  discernment  as  to  the  best 
ways  to  conduct  an  investigation.  The  responsibilty  herein 
involved  rests  upon  the  institutions  of  learning.  They  need 
not  expect  to  rival  the  foremost  universities  of  Germany, 
England,  or  the  more  wealthy  North.  Their  scope  and 
sphere  of  instruction  must  necessarily  be  far  different  on  ac- 
count of  the  limitations  imposed  by  present  conditions. 
But  as  so  many  of  our  youth  naturally  interested  in  this  woric 
may  never  get  beyond  the  college  or  the  State  university,  if 
no  inspiration  and  direction  be  offered  there,  where  else  may 
it  be  given?  An  enthusiastic  professor,  a  special  chair, a 
fairly  equipped  and  catalogued  library^  a  few  practical  direc- 
tions and  pointed  criticisms,  and  the  ground  work  could 
be  laid,  and  at  least  the  stimulus  to  a  movement  begun 
and  a  number  of  bright  young  men  enlisted.  All  over  the 
South,  in  every^  State  institution  at  least,  in  addition  to 
the  instructor  in  general  history,  one  is  needed  especially  for 
American  and  State  and  local  interests;  and  it  ought  to  pro\'e 
a  patriotic  duty  to  provide  this,  and  where  possible  even 
to  subdivide  the  work  among  several  ardent  investigators. 
Enlarged  library  facilities  will  be  needed,  together  with  the 
chair,  as  the  apparatus  and  tools  to  be  handled  in  the  work- 
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:shop;  and  last,  publication  funds,  too,  so  that  everything  col- 
lected and  worked  up  by  instructor  and  pupil,  if  of  sufficient 
value,  may  be  preserved  and  given  to  the  world.  Indeed, 
publication  is  becoming  so  fully  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  functions  of  the  university,  that  in  future  endowments 
it  will  be  felt  that  without  this  provision  a  chair  and  insti- 
tution  are  in  so  far  lamed. 

We  wish  and  need  history  to  be  written  on  broader  and 
deeper  foundations.  It  will  not  do  to  regard  ourselves  as  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  universe  in  thought — as  ha\dng  a 
peculiar  world  all  to  ourselves  and  a  history  of  our  own. 
This  is  true  only  to  the  limited  extent  that  a  peculiar  eco- 
nomic system  and  isolated  geographical  position  may  have 
imposed  it  upon  us.  We  must  look  beyond  these  narrow 
confines  and,  so  far  as  possible,  observe  the  trend  of  the  age 
and  our  own  share  of  history  within  it.  We  have  had  re- 
cently  addresses  from  two  g^eat  English  historians,  Mr. 
Froude  and  Mr.  Lecky,  on  the  province  of  history,  and  both 
have  interested,  while  one  has  charmed  us.  But  Mr.  Froude 
to  the  contrary,  who  believes  neither  in  evolution  nor  in  de- 
volution, in  progress,  science,  nor  aught  else  in  the  historic 
sphere,  dnd  sees  only  a  stage  crowded  with  innumerable 
figures,  ideas  do  control  men  and  minds  and  are  stronger  in  a 
century  than  any  one  man  or  government;  and  he  beconies 
the  transcendent  leader  to  posterity,  who  seems  to  have  best 
-expressed  the  primary  idea  of  his  day.  We  do  want  sympa- 
thetic history,  but  let  it  be  pervaded  by  a  sympathy  that 
is  not  narrow,  but  universal,  and  guided  by  a  true  philosophy. 
The  advocate's  plea  is  a  distinct  contribution  and  goes  to 
make  up  history;. but  it  is  not  history  itself.  The  judge  of 
last  resort  still  suspends  sentence.  Perhaps  in  some  things 
we  are  st511  but  the  advocate,  possibly  in  others  the  judge. 
At  any  rate,  pur  Activity  should  be  apparent,  and  we  may  at 
least  submit  arguments  to  be  weighed  in  the  discussion,  if  we 
may  not  on  all  questions-  award  the  final  word  of  judgment. 

J.  B.  Henneman. 

Hampden-Sidney  CoUege. 


THE  REVEREND  JAMES  DeKOVEN,  D.  D. 

MANY  men  at  the  last  General  Convention  in  Em- 
manuel  Church,  Baltimore,  remembered  that  it  was 
just  twenty-one  years  since  Dr.  James  DeKoven  made  his 
famous  speech  for  liberty  of  opinion  in  the  same  church, 
before  the  same  representative  council.  Those  twenty-one 
years  have  passed  swiftly,  and  brought  many  changes.  The 
"Champion  of  Ritualism,"  as  he  was  called,  has  been  at  rest 
himself  for  fourteen  years,  and  in  many  quarters  his  name 
already  has  become  a  distant  memory,  and  the  meaning  of 
his  life  and  labor  misunderstood  or  quite  forgotten. 

In  a  recent  volume  of  biographical  sketches^  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Morehouse,  of  Milwaukee,  our  attention  has  again  been 
drawn  to  Dr.  DeKoven's  character  and  work,  and  it  is  not 
unfitting  that  some  review  should  be  attempted  of  the  career 
of  a  man,  who  but  lately  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  history 
of  religion  and  education  in  this  country,  and  who,  in  many 
respects,  was  so  remarkable  as  to  merit  the  encomium 
passed  upon  him  by  the  author  just  referred  to,  as  *'the 
greatest  product  of  the  American  Church." 

James  DeKoven  was  born  in  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
Sept.  19th,  1 83 1.  From  his  earliest  years  his  mind  and 
heart  were  controlled  by  religious  impulses.  He  combined 
from  boyhood  the  imagination  of  the  poet  with  the  critical 
faculty  of  the  lawyer.  This  coordination  made  him  an  ap- 
preciative and  accurate  scholar,  and  he  was  graduated  ^^ith 
high  honor  from  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1851- 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  hesitation  in  his  choice  of  a 
vocation.  He  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminar)' 
immediately,  and  was  graduated  in  1854,  being  ordained 
Deacon  by  Bishop  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  the  same  year. 
In  the  Seminary  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  religious  eamest- 

*  Some  American  Churchmen^  by  Frederic  Cook  Morehouse.    Milwau- 
kee :  The  Young  Churchman  Co.     1892.    pp.  240. 
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ness,  and  for  his  intense  realization  of  the  teaching  office  of 
the  ministry.  His  "ragged  school"  in  the  old  "long  room" 
on  Sunday  afternoons  was  a  wonder  to  his  friends,  and  a 
great  trial  to  himself,  until  he  solved  the  problem  of  inter- 
esting the  young  outcasts  by  drawing  on  his  imagination  for 
exciting  stories,  which  combined  the  thrill  of  adventure  with 
the  soundest  Christian  teaching.  A  wooden  cross,  inscribed 
with  his  name,  is  still  handed  down  from  class  to  class  in  the 
Seminary,  as  a  mute  memorial  of  his  practical  devotion. 

Consistently  with  his  burning  zeal  for  missionary  work,  he 
is  said  to  have  oflFered  himself,  with  two  others,  soon  after 
his  ordination,  to  the  Bishop  of  New  York  to  establish  an 
associate  mission  in  the  slums  of  that  city,  but  it  was 
thought  that  the  Church  was  not  ready  for  such  innovating 
movements,  and  so  DeKoven,  declining  several  flattering 
calls  to  Eastern  parishes,  went  to  Wisconsin  as  lecturer  in 
the  Nashotah  Theological  Seminary,  and  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  growing  West.  There  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  by  Bishop  Kemper,  in  1855.  At  Delafield,  about 
five  miles  from  Nashotah,  he  opened  a  parish  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  little  mission  church  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  with  splendid  determination,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  his  health,  he  maintained  and  developed  this  work,  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  through  winter  storms  and  summer  heat,  until 
he  placed  it  on  a  sure  foundation.  In  1859,  ^^  ^^  death  of 
the  Rev.  Roswell  Park,  D.  D.,  the  founder  and  first  president, 
of  Racine  College,  Dr.  DeKoven's  conspicuous  ability  was 
recognized  by  his  election  to  the  presidency,  or  wardenship, 
of  that  institution,  and  there,  with  inflexible  spirit  and  un- 
surpassed devotion,  he  continued  to  labor  for  his  g^eat  ideal  of 
a  Christian  university,  until  his  death,  just  twenty  years  later 
(March  19,  1879).  During  that  period  his  personality  had 
impressed  itself  upon  the  whole  Church.  As  a  profound 
theologian,  a  brilliant  preacher,  the  unequalled  parliamen- 
tarian and  debater  in  the  House  of  Deputies — above  all  as  a 
man  of  loftiest  spirituality  and  heroic  unselfishness,  he  won 
universal  love  and  admiration.    His  sudden  death,  in  the  very 
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prime  of  life,  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  calamity  to  the 
Church,  both  by  those  who  had  known  and  loved  him,  ami 
by  those  who,  having  misunderstood  and  wronged  him, 
would  have  made  reparation  had  he  lived.  From  Boston  w 
San  Francisco  the  lament  went  up  with  genuine  sorrow. 
Those  who  had  differed  with  him  were  foremost  in  deploring 
his  loss.  No  clergyman  ever  received  from  the  secular  woild 
and  outside  the  bounds  of  his  own  State,  such  tributi 
love  and  admiration  as  were  paid  to  him.  The  great  Ni 
west  was  stricken  with  the  consciousness  of  itsbereavei 
^nd  governors  and  legislatures  and  public  corporal 
and  citizens  of  every  creed  and  class  hastened  to  do 
honor.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  brave,  loyal,  conseeratt 
his  Master's  service.  His  last  public  act  was  a  sacrifit 
himself  for  a  friend  who  needed  his  help — his  last  pri" 
care  was  for  the  instruction  of  a  soul  that  was  groping 
the  light  of  the  gospel.  It  was  a  grand  life — pure,  manlyi 
unselfish,  noble  in  every  instinct,  gentle  in  its  strength,  great 
in  its  simplicity. 

Dr.  DeKoven  was  a  theologian  and  a  Christian  cdacator» 
and  in  both  aspects  he  appears  unquestionably  great-  A 
theologian  must,  above  all  things,  be  clear  and  definite  in  his 
couvictious.  He  must  have  a  system  of  philosophy;  he 
must  be  apt  to  teach.  Theology  exists,  as  the  Church  under- 
stands it,  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  an  aid  to  the  human 
mind  to  comprehend  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  to  coordinate^ 
in  a  rational  system,  what  the  Church  has  received 
teaches.  The  object  of  Christianity  is  to  give  light  and 
to  the  souls  of  men,  and  there  can  be  no  greater  contradictil 
in  terms  than  a  system  of  Christian  instruction,  a  theology 
which  is  based  on  indefinite,  uncertain,  and  misty  speculation. 
A  tlieologian  may  be  narrow-minded  or  broad-minded,  schol- 
arly or  unscholarly,  tolerant  or  intolerant — but,  if  he  is  to 
"make  good  proof  of  his  ministry,"  he  must  be  clear.  In 
this  respect  Dr.  DeKoven  has  perhaps  had  no  equal  in  the 
American  Church.  It  was  this  clearness  of  apprehension 
and  felicity  of  definition  that  gave  him  his  preeminence  as  a. 
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debater.  It  was  this  that  aroused  such  opposition  to  him  in 
some  quarters,  and  singled  him  out  for  attack,  even  on  ques- 
tions where  he  had  said  nothing  more  than  others  had  said 
before  him,  because  he  always  succeeded  in  making  people 
know  what  he  thought  on  every  subject.  Yet  he  was  not  a 
controversialist.  His  keen  sensibility  to  injustice,  his  ex- 
quisite refinement  of  nature,  made  him  shrink  from  public 
criticism.  Only  the  most  conscientious  convictions  of  duty 
wrung  from  him  the  words  of  defiance  in  his  first  speech  in 
the  Convention  of  1871,  which  filled  the  rest  of  his  life  with 
discussion.  The  only  bitter  satire  on  an  opponent  that  he 
ever  indulged  in,  was  a  reluctant  concession  to  the  pleading 
of  one  of  his  friends. 

The  General  Convention  of  187 1  was  a  notable  convention. 
Time  had  been  given  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  for 
anxious  ones  to  discover  the  gradual  influence  of  the  "Ox- 
ford movement"  in  this  country.  Many  members  of  the 
Convention  were  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Church,  and  a 
committee  of  eminent  divines,  which  had  been  appointed  in 
1868,  introduced  a  canon  on  Ritual,  a  canon  which,  it  was 
thought,  might  regulate  or  repress  various  dangerous  ceremor 
dies  and  practices  (including  the  choral  service)  which  were  be- 
coming common  in  certain  quarters.  The  canon  was  not  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Lower  House,  and  provoked  fierce  discussion. 
It  was  in  this  debate  that  Dr.  DeKoven  came  prominently  be- 
fore the  country.  To  him,  as  he  declared  over  and  over  again, 
the  danger  that  threatened  the  Church  was  not  an  increase 
of  reverence  and  earnestness  on  the  part  of  some  of  her 
clergy,  but  that  the  Church  might  be  induced  to  risk  her  in- 
Suence,  and  waste  her  time  in  trying  men  for  heresy,  when^ 
the  practical  missionary  work  on  every  side  was  clamoring 
for  attention.  He  never  thought  for  an  instant  of  the  unpop- 
ularity of  his  position.  He  urged  and  besought  the  House 
to  wait  and  consider — to  postpone  this  restrictive  legislation. 
He  said  that  the  broadest  possible  toleration  had  been  exer- 
nsed  from  the  beginning  by  the  Church  towards  men  who 
liffered  from  one  another  in  the  statement  of  certain  doc- 
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trines,  and  that  to  limit  and  narrow  this  liberty  was  retro- 
gfression  and  not  progress.  He  held  that  the  extremest  doc- 
trine maintained  by  the  men  who  were  about  to  be  con- 
demned unheard,  was  quite  within  the  limits  of  permissible 
opinion  in  the  English  Church,  and  that  he  would  adopt  as 
his  own  the  words  of  one  of  these  men,  and  defy  any  one 
to  present  him  for  trial. 

I  want  to  give  anybody  in  this  House  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
me  for  false  doctrine  if  he  wishes :  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  I  choose  some 
language  which  is  rather  balder  and  bolder  than  any  I  myself  would  nse, 
excepting  iin  a  company  of  theologians,  and  I  use  this  language  for 
another  purpose  which  I  will  explain  presently.  I  believe  in — and  this 
will  be  printed  to-morrow,  and  I  will  write  it  out,  if  necessary,  for  any- 
body who  wants  to  use  it — I  believe  in  "  the  Real,  Actual  Presence  of  our 
Lord  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  upon  the  altars  of  our  churches." 
I,  myself,  adore  and  would,  if  it  were  \necessary  or  my  duty,  "  teach  my 
people  to  adore  Christ  present  in  the  elements  under  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine."  And  I  use  these  words  because  they  are  a  bold  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence;  but  I  use  them  for  another  reason; 
they  are  adjudicated  words ;  they  are  words  which,  used  by  a  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  have  been  tried  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  of 
England,  and  have  been  decided  by  that  ecclesiastical  court  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  truth  held  in  the  Church  of  England.  So  much 
so,  that  that  very  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  whose  judicial  decisions  have 
been  quoted  here  before,  has  decided  that  "  if  he  were  to  pronounce  these 
words  wrongx* — now  I  read  his  very  language — "  I  should  be  passing  sen- 
tence, in  my  opinion,  upon  a  long  roll  of  illustrious  divines  who  have 
adorned  our  University,  and  fought  the  good  fight  of  our  Church  froni 
Ridley" — whom  the  clerical  delegate  from  Massachusetts  quoted  as  enter- 
taining his  view — '*from  Ridley  to  Keble — from  the  divine  whose  martyr- 
dom the  cross  of  Oxford  commemorates,  to  the  divine  in  whose  honor 
that  University  has  founded  her  last  college." 

As  one  of  the  meagre  and  partial  histories  of  the  event 
says,  this  was  regarded  as  **  strange  and  even  offensive  lan- 
guage," but  the  restrictive  legislation  was  checked  for  that 
year.  Dr.  DeKoven  was  branded  on  all  sides.  It  would  be 
a  painful  and  useless  task  to  revive  the  story  of  the  methods 
that  were  resorted  to  to  injure  his  character  and  distort  his  • 
statements.  He  was  regarded  as  an  unsafe  man.  In  1873 
he  failed  by  a  bare  majority  of  being  elected  Bishop  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.    In  the  spring  of  the   following  year  the  con- 
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vention  of  the  Diocese  of  Wisconsin  met  to  elect  a  successor 
to  Bishop  Armitage.  The  strife  that  ensued  was  the  most 
distressing  exhibition  of  partisan  feeling  that  ever  disgraced 
a  council  of  this  Church.  Dr.  DeKoven  was  easily  the  fore- 
most man  in  the  diocese,  both  in  intellect  and  character,  and 
was  elected  by  the  clergy,  in  spite  of  the  bitterest  opposition 
on  the  part  of  some.  He  failed,  however,  to  receive  the 
requisite  number  of  lay  votes,  and  a  compromise  candidate, 
a  man  of  Dr.  DeKoven's  own  views,  was  ultimately  chosen. 
It  was  this  assembly  that  adjourned  by  a  resolution  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  a  fair  vote  could  not  be  taken  while 
the  members  were  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  DeKoven's 
eloquence. 

The  General  Convention  met  again  in  1874,  in  St.  John's 
Chapel,  New  York  City.  It  was  confidently  expected  that 
the  proposed  canon  on  Ritual  would  be  easily  passed,  and 
that  Dr.  DeKoven  and  the  cause  which  he  espoused,  would 
be  overwhelmed  in  the  tide  of  feeling  that  was  rolling  up 
against  him.  Dr.  DeKoven's  speech  in  that  convention  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  speech  that  was  ever  made  in  a  General 
Convention.  Its  exquisite  humor  and  satire,  its  scholarly 
precision  and  wealth  of  argument*  have  rarely  been  equalled 
in  any  forensic  debate.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
there  was  not  a  deputy  on  the  floor  who  was  not  moved  to 
admiration  for  the  man,  however  little  he  may  have  liked  his 
opinions.  The  canon  was  passed  in  an  amended  form,  but 
has  been  utterly  inoperative,  probably  because  it  was  proved 
to  be  not  only  vague,  but  unconstitutional.  At  the  diocesan 
convention  of  1875,  Dr.  DeKoven  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Illinois,  but  inflamed  partisan  prejudice,  to  the  dismay  and 
anguish  of  his  friends,  dominated  a  majority  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  and  the  election  was  not  confirmed.  It  was 
thought  by  many  that  there  was  a  grim  irony  in  the  implied 
assertion  that  the  Church's  greatest  son  was  not  fit  to  be  a 
Bishop.  The  secular  press  in  the  East  and  West  espoused 
his  cause.  Several  prominent  newspapers,  enthusiastic  over 
the  great  qualities  of  statesmanship  which  he  had  exhibited. 
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declared  that  instead  of  wasting  his  genius  in  theological 
dispute,  he  ought  to  serve  his  country  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  And  it  is  said  that  more  than  once  he  was 
approached  by  political  leaders  urging  him  to  accept  the 
nomination  to  public  oflSce.  The  Roman  Catholics,  hoping^ 
that  it  would  be .  another  case  like  that  of  Newman,  tried  to 
make  overtures  to  him  in  this  bitter  hour  of  his  rejection  by 
his  own  communion. 

But  the  Warden  of  Racine  was  never  greater  than  at  this 
time.  His  calm  dignity,  his  patient  loyalty  to  the  Church, 
his  Christlike  gentleness  and  humility  compelled  the  rever- 
ence of  all  men.  What  his  proud  and  sensitive  nature  suffered 
in  the  public  ignominy  of  that  rejection,  God  only  knows. 
But  no  bitter  word,  no  harsh  accusation  ever  escaped  him.  He 
endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  and  was  hid  in  the 
secret  of  the  Presence  from  the  provoking  of  all  men  and  from 
the  strife  of  tongues.  Those  who  were  nearest  to  him  saw  no 
evidence  of  the  mortification  which  he  must  have  felt.  One 
who  had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship  at  this  time  recalls 
only  a  single  remark  that  indicated  his  disappointment 
It  was  in  one  of  his  characteristic  talks  to  a  student,  who 
was  tempted  to  despair  of  any  success  in  his  work,  and  the 
Doctor  said:  **Mere  success  is  a  poor  thing.  Duty  is  every- 
thing. It  is  singular, .  but  true,  you  know,  that  of  all  the 
clergy  of  the  Church,  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  never  hope 
under  any  circumstances  to  become  a  bishop."  He  lived 
only  four  years  after  that  election.  Who  shall  say  that  his 
life  was  not  shortened  by  the  terrible  ordeal? 

It  Nvt)ul(l  be  interesting,  even  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so 
>»iirvous,  to  note  what  a  vast  change  has  come  over  the  pop- 
\\\w\  mind.  There  are  bishops  in  various  quarters,  whose 
rh^'tions  have  been  confirmed  almost  without  question,  com- 
\\\\\K\\  with  whom  Dr.  DeKoven  would  appear  to-day  as  a 
miMlriatr  conservative.  Yet,  it  may  be,  that  some  such  sac- 
liliiT  was  needed,  and,  if  so,  that  no  man's  soul  was  richer 
in  ils  faith  and  loyalty  to  endure  the  martyrdom. 

I  )i.  DeKoven^s  theology  was  based  upon  the  Incarnation  as 
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the  one  central  tmth  of  the  gospel.  The  purpose  of  Christ's 
coming  into  the  world' wias  to  give  life,  not  merely  nor  chiefly 
to  teach  doctrines.  Therefore  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of 
opinion,  but  a  transmission  of  life.  And  as  all  life  is  or- 
ganic, so  the  Christian  life  is  embodied  in  an  Institution,  a 
Family,  a  Kingdom,  a  Church.  The  ministry  and  sacra- 
ments were  real  things  to  him.  Baptism,  as  the  catechism 
says,  was  the  means  whereby  we  are  made  members  of 
Christ.  To  his  mind  the  statement  that  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  found  a  new  kingdom  and  yet  that  all  men 
are  actual  members  of  this  kingdom,  whether  they  will  or 
no,  without  any  definite  way  of  admission  to  it,  is  not  only 
a  contradiction  of  the  Church's  teaching,  but  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  The  Holy  Communion,  also,  in  this  view,  is  either 
a  means  of  receiving  the  Living  Christ,  in  a  bona  fide  and 
real  way  (and  the  spiritual  is  the  real),  or  else  it  is  no  re- 
ceiving of  Christ  in  any  true  and  appreciable  way  at  all. 
His  own  opinion  on  the  subject  was  similar  to  that  held  by 
Pusey  and  Keble  and  Liddon,  in  England,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  any  English  writer,  such  clear  distinctions 
as  he  has  drawn.     His  own  words  are: — 

The  controversies  of  the  times  compel  us  to  go  further  than  this  simple 
assertion  of  the  presence  of  Christ,  God  and  man  in  one  person,  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist;  to  declare  that  while^we  assert  our  belief  in  the  presence^ 
we  refuse  to  define  the  mode  or  manner  of  the  presence. 

We  do  not  affirm  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  that  it  is  by  transubstantia- 
tion,  or  the  annihilation  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and  blood. 

We  do  not  affirm  (if  there  be  any  who  do),  that  it  is  by  consubstantiation 
or  impanation,  namely,  that  "  the  substance  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood 
coexists  in  union  with  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  as  iron  and  fire 
are  united  in  a  bar  of  heated  iron." 

We  do  not  affirm  that  it  is  by  identity  of  substance,  that  is,  that  the 
substance  of  the  Eucharist  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  and  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and  blood. 

We  refuse  to  explain  away  the  mystery  by  saying  that  the  holy  elements 
«re  mere  figures  or  images  or  symbols  of  Christ's  absent  body  and  blood. 
In  short,  we  accept  no  device  or  explanation  of  human  reason,  and  where 
Christ  and  the  Church  have  refused  to  define,  we  refuse  to  define  also. 

The  only  word  which  the  Church  has  used  to  express,  without  defining 
the  fact  of  the  presence,  is  the  word  "  Sacrambntai^,"  and  so  I  hold  that 
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Christ's  human  nature  is  in  sacramental  union  with  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments. This  presence  is  called  "  Rkai,/*  to  show  that  it  is  no  mere  figurative 
or  symbolical  presence.  It  is  called  **  Spirituai*,"  to  show  that  it  is  no 
visible,  carnal,  material  or  local  presence;  for  that  which  is  seen  is  not  real; 
that  which  is  material  is  dissoluble ;  that  which  is  local  is  but  partial." 
This  presence  is  also  called  spiritual,  because  it  is  the  especial  work  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  to  make  Christ's  human  nature  present,  for  the  third 
Person  of  the  adorable  Trinity  has  come,  "  not  to  supply  Christ's  absence, 
but  to  accomplish  his  presence." 

Thus  whenever  and  wherever  I  have  asserted  that  Christ  is  present  "w 
the  elements"  ** under  the  form  or  species  of  bread  and  wine" I  mean 
thereby  that  he  is  there  present  sacramentally  and  spiritually,  and  there 
really  and  truly. 

Whether  this  doctrine  as  he  stated  it  was  the  true,  historic, 
Eucharistic  doctrine  of  the  English  Church,  was  not  the  im- 
mediate question  at  issue.  What  Dr.  DeKoven  fought  for 
and  suflFered  for  was  liberty  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
He  himself  ardently  believed  that  the  best  theologians  of 
the  Church  had  held  this  doctrine,  and  that  it  alone  could 
satisfy  the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book;  but  it  should  be 
known  and  understood,  to  his  immortal  honor,  that  he  never 
denounced  those  who  held  the  lamest  and  poorest  view  of 
this  sacrament,  as  unworthy  of  toleration  by  the  Church. 
Dr.  DeKoven  believed  so  deeply  in  the  reasonableness  of 
truth,  when  it  had  fair  play,  that  he  could  afford  to  be  broad. 
Whether  they  differ  with  him  or  not,  men  must  admire  his 
splendid  "assurance  of  faith.''  His  words  in  his  speech  on 
the  Ritual  Canon,  are  grand  words  which  can  never  die:— 

Now  let  me  say,  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  there  is  precisely 
this,  that  we  have  not  arrived  at  a  full  and  clear  determination  about  it 
Better  a  thousand  times,  my  brethren,  that  rash  and  incautious  expres- 
sions should  be  used,  better  that  things  should  be  said  that  the  great  heart 
of  this  Church  may  possibly  condemn,  than  that  we  should  hastily  fonnn* 
late  this  doctrine.     Let  me  illustrate : 

Within  the  past  three  years  I  have  read  a  charge  from  a  bishop  of  this 
Church,  honored,  venerated,  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  our  most  aged 
bishops,  advocating  something  which  he  called  in  terms  Zwinglianism- 
I  have  read  also  a  pamphlet  of  a  clerical  deputy  from  Virginia,  advocating 
the  same  thing.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  Zw^inglianism.  It  did 
not  seem  to  be  as  bad  as  Zwinglianism,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  clear 
and  definite  expression  of  what  anybody  would  say  was  a  very  low  Church 
view  of  this  subject,  and  1  have  never  heard  a  single  word  said  against  it 
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I  have  never  read  an  article  in  any  newspaper  against  it.  I  have  never 
heard  that  it  was  going  to  make  a  crisis  in  the  Church.  I  never  heard  that 
the  man  who  held  it  was  not  to  be  elevated  to  the  Episcopate.  I  have  seen 
that  it  had  free  scope  and  fair  play,  and,  for  my  part,  I  would  g^ve  it  free 
scope  and  fair  play  too.  Let  this  Church  on  this  doctrine  preser\'e  its 
equanimity.  Let  it  study.  Let  it  read.  Let  it  pray.  Let  it  think.  Let 
men  who  have  the  grace  and  gift  of  understanding  pour  forth  their  con- 
tributions ;  and  if  there  are  things  that  ought  not  to  be  said,  we  may  be 
sure  that  free  thought,  free  play,  free  consideration,  and  full  consideration, 
never  harmed  the  Church  in  any  way ;  for,  mark  you,  it  is  a  philosophical 
truth,  which  no  man  can  read  ecclesiastical  history  without  understanding, 
that  no  doctrine,  though  it  be  formulated  never  so  often,  becomes  the  doc- 
trine of  any  Church  until  that  doctrine  receives  the  moral  unanimity  of 
its  members ;  and  if  any  one  here  should  be  tempted  either  by  Rubric  or 
by  Article  to  attempt  to  take  away  from  the  doctrine  of  this  Church  on  the 
Eucharist,  it  would  only  be  endeavoring  to  do  something  which  in  time 
to  come  this  Church  will  rise  as  one  man,  clerical  and  lay,  and  sweep 
away. 

A  hue  and  cry  was  raised  about  the  supposed  practice  of 
auricular  confession  among  Dr.  DeKoven's  students  at  Ra- 
cine, and  ready  falsifiers  and  defamers  went  so  far  as  to  say 
through  the  public  press  that  all  the  boys  were  compelled  to 
go  to  confession.  It  was  certainly  true  that  some  students  did 
go  to  confession  to  him,  perhaps  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  at  various  times,  and  some  of  them  have  felt  ever 
since  that  they  owe  their  salvation,  under  God,  to  the  coun- 
sel and  absolution  they  received,  but  it  was  entirely  of  their 
own  volition  if  they  went. 

Few  clergymen  to-day,  of  any  shade  of  churchmanship, 
would  say  that  the  solemn  and  tremendous  words  of  the  Or- 
dination Office  are  meaningless.  The  strong  desire  in  our 
time  to  realize  the  priesthood  of  the  laity  tends  to  strengthen 
rather  than  to  diminish  the  belief  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
priest.  For  a  clergyman  to  refuse  to  receive  and  listen  to 
and  pronounce  the  absolution  over  a  penitent  man  or  woman 
who  comes  to  him  for  that  purpose,  would  be  a  contempt  for 
the  Church's  orders,  irreconcilable  with  both  the  spirit  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Prayer  Book.  In  any  case  Dr.  DeKo- 
ven  asked  nothing  more  than  liberty  of  opinion.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  leave  the  ultimate  statement  of  this  doctrine 
also  to  the  Church  of  the  future.     From  first  to  last,  his  ideal 
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of  churchmanship  was  "  He  that  willeth  to  do  His  will  shall 
know  the  doctrine."  For  the  Church,  as  for  the  individual, 
growth  in  gfrace  must  precede  the  growth  in  knowledge. 
True  definition  of  doctrine  will  be  arrived  at  not  by  per- 
secutions for  heresy,  but  by  active,  earnest,  unselfish  work 
for  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died. 

Yet  his  views  upon  these  two  questions  were  the  head  and 
front  of  his  offending.  He  was  no  ritualist  in  the  technical 
sense.  He  abhorred  anything  that  was  unmanly  or  merely 
aesthetic  or  merely  formal.  The  chapel  service  at  Racine 
was  the  heartiest  and  least  ostentatious  in  the  world.  Col- 
ored vestments  and  acolytes,  and  bells  and  bowings  and 
crossings  and  genuflections  in  the  public  service  were  un- 
known there.  In  the  present  day  the  Racine  service  would 
be  considered  very  plain;  but  the  old  boys  recall  it  as  full  of 
all  reality  of  Christian  manliness  blessed  with  the  blessings- 
of  Christian  worship.  As  in  his  theological  views  Dr.  De- 
Koven  was  always  outspoken  and  clear,  with  an  answer  fot 
every  question  that  came  up,  so  in  his  rules  on  the  subject 
of  ritual  he  displayed  a  common  sense  and  loyalty,  which,  if 
observ^ed,  would  prevent  much  contention  and  remove  many 
prejudices.     His  own  words  are: 

While  I  hold  that  every  rubric  of  the  Prayer  Book  must  be  obeyed,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Prayer  Book  to  be  a  book  of  full  ritual  directions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  by  adding  to  the  Prayer  Book  some  vague  notion 
of  usage,  the  law  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  ritual  is  to  be  found. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Church  has  a  distinct  and  clear  law  of  ritual. 

I  hope  the  day  may  come  w^hen  we  can  approach  the  question  of  what 
that  law  must  be,  in  a  spirit  of  charity ;  and  w^hen  we  do,  I  hope  we  shall 
find  room  both  for  lofty  ceremonial,  and  for  simple  services. 

Meanwhile  individual  action,  and  sometimes  irregular  action,  has  pre- 
ceded, as  it  always  does,  corporate  action. 

I  myself  in  adopting  any  ornament  or  ceremony  have  been  governed  by 
five  distinct  practical  ideas: 

(i.)  That  it  should  not  contradict  any  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

(2.)  That  it  should  have  common  sense  in  its  favor, 

(3.)  That  it  should  not  provoke  vehement  controversy  among  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 

(4.)  That  it  should  not  be  unreal,  but  for  the  good  of  souls. 

(5.)  That  it  should  not  be  against  the  command  of  the  bishop. 
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As  an  educator,  Dr.  DeKoven  has  had  no  superior  in  this 
or  any  other  land.     The  great  qualities  of  a  leader  and  guide 
to  young  men— dignity,  tact,  firmness,  sympathy,  genuine- 
ness  of  nature — these  he  possessed  in  a  marked  degree.     He 
needed  no  artificial  safeguards  to  maintain  his  claims  to  re- 
spect.     His  personal  appearance  was  noble  and  commanding. 
His  face,  whether  bright  with  humor,  or  stem  with  disap- 
proval, or  melting  with  sympathy,  was  always  attractive  to 
look  on,  with  a  peculiar  refinement  of  spiritual  power.     Stu- 
dents who  never  hesitated  to  cover  him  with  ribbons  on  the 
base-ball  ground  or  to  tease  him  with  ridicule  of  his  favorite 
players,  would  rather  have  faced  a  battery  than  appear  be- 
fore him  for  discipline.     In  his  constant  visits  to  their  rooms 
at  odd  times,  he  was  always  one  of  them,  giving  and  taking 
j^sts,  happy  over  their  games,  sometimes  even  mildly  tole- 
rant of  their  mischief,  but  the  slightest  violation  of  propri- 
ety or  morals  would  be  rebuked  by  a  change  of  countenance 
indescribable,  but  most  effective.     He  knew  all  the  students 
"by  name  and  their  antecedents,  and  he  tried  to  make  each 
one  feel  that  "the  Doctor"  and  he  had  some  confidences 
shared  by  no  one  else.     As  a  rule,  the  students  worshipped 
liim.     If  there  was  any  fault  found  by  any  of  them  it  was 
t:hat  his  horror  of  certain  kinds  of  evil  was  so  keen  that  he 
oould  not  force  himself  to  be  lenient  to  offenders  of  that  class. 
In  one  other  respect,  he  was  sometimes  misunderstood.     He 
^was  with   some  men  more   than  with   others.     They  were 
xxot  always  necessarily  the  best  or  most  congenial.     They 
A^ere  those  who,  in  his  opinion,  needed  most  help,  and  if  any 
man  ever  thought  that  he  was  neglected  it  was  because  he 
Iximself  erected  the  barrier  that  kept  that  great  heart  away 
from    him.     Sincere,    true,   tender,   genuine    through   and 
t:hrough,  that  the  Doctor  always  was,  and  the  contact  with 
such  a  life  was  an  everlasting  blessing  to  those  who  discov- 
ered it  in  time.     Some,  perhaps,  who  read  these  lines  will 
t*ecall  with  various  emotions  the  old  days — the  early  chapel 
service,  and  the  walks  with  the  Doctor  afterwards,  the  thrill- 
ing sermons,   the  Easter   morning  breakfasts,   the  Sunday 
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night  receptions,  the  gathering  on  the  lawn  at  commence- 
ment, the  choir  suppers,  the  recitations  in  Butler,  the  Se- 
niors' tea,  the  hundred  other  associations  with  the  old  place 
where  he  was  the  spirit  and  the  head;  but  however  the 
memory  comes  to  them  now,  with  whatever  regrets  or  mis- 
givings or  grateful  joy,  it  cannot  but  bring  the  picture  of  a 
grand,  pure,  unselfish  personality  which  never  once  in  ail 
the  storms  that  beat  upon  it  faltered  for  an  instant  in  ils  love 
or  duty  for  the  individual  students  committed  to  its  care. 

On  what  we  may  call  its  professional  side,  Dr.  DeKovcn's 
theory  of  education  was  based  on  his  belief  in  the  Incarnation 
and  all  that  that  implies.  To  him  it  was  simply  incouceiva- 
ble  that  any  education  could  be  complete  or  adequate  which 
did  not  provide  for  spiritual  and  moral,  as  well  as  for  mental 
and  physical,  training.  And  if  Christianity  is  true,  tiien 
such  training  must  be  distinctively  Christian;  and  if  Chris- 
tian, then  it  must  be  according  to  that  characteristic  preseD- 
tation  of  Christianity  furnished  by  the  Church.  As  a 
churchman,  with  traditions  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  before 
him,  he  believed  in  the  breadth  and  refinement  and  richneffi 
of  the  Church's  culture;  and  as  an  American,  he  believed 
that  the  great  northwestern  country,  with  its  diversified  pop- 
ulation and  its  variety  of  nationalities,  needed,  above  all 
things,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  its  young  men,  where 
the  one-sidedness  and  extravagance  of  both  intellectual  and 
material  development  might  be  toned  down  and  softened  and 
deepened  by  Christian  nurture.  It  was  a  grand  ideal,  lofty 
enough  to  engage  and  absorb  the  talents  and  energy  of  any 
mau;  and  to  this  Dr.  DeKoven  gave  his  life. 

One  misconception  Dr.  DeKoven  repudiated,  and  thai  was 
that  the  Church  college  was  a  reformatory,  or  a  place  where 
the  students  were  all  necessarily  turned  out  perfect  in  imel- 
Icct  and  morals.  Wliile  he  believed  that  there  is  an  imnien.*e 
influence  in  Christian  associations  even  upon  those  who  do 
not  appear  at  the  time  to  be  affected  by  them,  yet  tlie  maldng 
of  a  well-rounded  man  is  often  dependent,  not  upon  the 
method  of  education,  but  upon  three  other  things  of  equal 
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importance,  viz.:  (i)  The  law  of  heredity  whereby  traits  and 
tendencies  of  blood  and  lineage  are  perpetuated,  which 
sometimes  defy  and  defeat  the  most  perfect  system  of  culture. 
(2)  The  early  influences  of  a  child's  life,  the  mother's  care 
or  neglect,  the  example  and  associations,  the  freedom  or  re- 
straint of  the  home,  which  too  often  leave  impressions  that  are 
ineradicable.  Both  of  these  precede  the  work  of  the  school 
or  college,  and  they  are  supplemented  by  another  factor 
in  the  process  of  development,  and  that  is  (3)  the  society, 
tone  of  thought,  associations  of  a  student  after  he  leaves  col- 
lege and  goes  into  the  world.  The  fact  that  some  studtnts 
who  have  attended  a  Christian  school  show  no  evident  effects 
of  Christian  nurture,  is  an  argument,  not  against  the  school, 
but  against  the  heredity,  the  early  training,  or  the  subse- 
quent environment. 

Dr.  DeKoven's  splendid  ambition  for  Racine  College  ap- 
pears now  to  have  failed ;  it  was  only  moderately  successful 
in  his  lifetime.  It  is  true,  that  during  his  administration  of 
twenty  years,  the  college  property  was  quadrupled  in  extent 
and  value.  Many  of  its  graduates  had  taken  high  places  in 
the  world.  The  Bishops  of  the  Church  in  the  Northwest 
had  begun  to  realize  the  power  and  importance  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  had  accepted  elections  to  the  Board  of  Trustees^ 
in  order  to  make  it  the  Church  University  of  the  Northwest. 
When  Dr.  DeKoven  died,  he  left  to  it  all  the  private  property 
which  remained  to  him  after  a  lifetime  of  free-handed  gen- 
erosity, and  the  college  was  without  debt,  and  seemingly 
without  an  obstacle  to  its  ultimate  success.  Yet  the  enter- 
prise failed.  The  college  has  n<^w  for  several  years  been 
closed,  and  a  small  gframmar  school,  managed  with  patient 
heroism  by  one  of  the  old  boys,  is  all  that  occupies  that 
beautiful  and  spacious  domain  and  the  buildings  he  loved  so 
well.  We  need  not  enquire  particularly  for  the  cause  of 
this.  It  may  be  that  Dr.  DeKoven,  had  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  would  have  placed  the  institution  beyond  the  reach 
of  dis^ter — ^but  that  is  not  certain.     It  may  be  that  there 

have  been  faults  in  administration  since  his  death;  it  may  be 
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that  there  were  other  educational  interests  of  the  Church  in 
the  West  which  left  no  room  for  Racine ;  or  that  the  Church 
people  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  had  come  largely  from  New 
England,  and  would  have  nothing  but  New  England  train- 
ing for  their  sons.     It  may  be,  as  he  said. 

That  the  members  of  our  Church  are  prevented  from  giving  the  large 
gifts  which  one  hears  of  elsewhere,  by  the  fact  that  it  costs  more  to  sup- 
port the  average  Episcopalian,  and  to  keep  him  and  his  in  that  "  station  of 
life  unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him,"  than  it  has  done  any  other 
kind  of  Christian  since  the  time  when  the  divine  Master  declared  "  that 
the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  Perhaps  I  may  add  that,  owing  it 
may  be  to  the  generally  comfortable  tone  which  prevails,  the  sort  of  weU- 
to-do,  refined,  cultivated,  worldly  Christianity,  nothing  which  does  not  re- 
flect the  average  tone  of  thought,  feeling,  doctrine,  and  idea  that  is  preva- 
lent, can  expect  to  be  aided  by  what  liberality  there  is.  Anything 
beyond  this  can  look  only  for  an  amiable  toleration,  with  the  permission 
to  succeed  if  it  be  able  to  do  so,  and  may  be  most  thankful  if  it  can  avoid 
actual  misrepresentation,  and  that  species  of  persecution  which  is  popu- 
lar in  an  age  tolerant  of  everything  excepting  the  Faith. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  interruption  of 
the  work  of  Racine  College,  which  we  have  reason  to  think  is 
only  temporary,  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  that  saint  of 
God  shall  not,  cannot  die.  Not  what  he  suffered,  not  what  he 
accomplished,  but  what  he  was,  shall  last;  and  quite  an  army 
of  men,  whose  love  and  admiration  does  not  diminish  but 
rather  increases  with  the  passing  years,  shall  go  down  to  their 
graves  better  and  truer  for  their  contact  with  so  great  a  soul, 
and  shall  teach  their  children  and  their  children's  children 
the  lesson  of  the  life  of  James  DeKoven,  that  true  and  much- 
tried  and  triumphant  apostle,  o  ^oTAo^  ^Iriaoo  A'ptirrou,  the  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ. 
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A  Paradise  of  English  Poetry.    Arranged  by  H.  C.  Beeching.    New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.    1893.     2  vols.    8vo,  pp.  vi.,  312,  379. 

A  CAREFUL  comparative  study  of  the  various  anthologies  of 
English  poetry  from  Tottel's  Miscellany  (1557),  to  the  sump- 
tuous and  admirable  volumes  before  us,  is  a  desideratum, 
both  for  the  student  of  literature  and  for  the  general  reader. 
As  we  are  not  omniscient,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  such  a 
study  has  never  been  undertaken;  all  that  we  can  affirm  is 
that  our  eyes  have  never  lighted  upon  it.  We  are  certain, 
however,  that  an  essay  or  treatise  along  the  lines  we  have 
laid  down  would  give  an  invaluable  insight  into  the  changes 
through  which  the  poetical  tastes  of  the  English  people  have 
passed  in  the  last  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  would 
thus  be  a  contribution  of  prime  importance  to  English  liter- 
ary history.  It  could  hardly  be  written  by  anyone  who  did 
not  reside  near  some  great  literary  centre,  for  private  libra- 
ries would  not  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  data,  nor  could 
it  be  written  by  anyone  who  was  not  endowed  with  gfreat 
patience  and  insight;  but  we  ifeel  sure  that  the  day  will  come 
when  it  will  be  written. 

The  volumes  before  us  suggest  a  comparison  With  a  large 
anthology  entitled  Elegant  Extracts^  which  was  published  in 
London,  in  1824,  ^Y  ^  number  of  booksellers.  The  scope 
and  distribution  of  topics  in  these  two  anthologies  are  not 
so  dissimilar  as  might  be  expected,  but  the  poets  and  the 
poems  selected  afford  contrasts  that  are  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing. Where  in  Mr.  Beechirig's  "Index  of  Writers"  are  the 
names  of  Parnell,  Garrick,  Warton  (whether  Joseph  or 
Thomas),  Edward  Moore,  Mason,  Matthew  Green,  Dyer,  Sav- 
^e,  Christopher  Smart,  Mickle,  Wolcott — ^but  why  increase 
the  list?    Where,  too,  are  Blair's  Grave^  Denham's  Cooper* s 
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Hill^  Philips'  Splendid  Shillings  or  Beattie's  Minstrel  f  On 
the  other  hand,  where  in  the  Anthology  of  1824  ^^  we  find 
a  line  of  Blake  or  Campion  or  Montrose  or  Sir  Thomas  More 
or  Herrick  or  Wyatt  or  Vaughan  ?  Why  these  differences  ? 
For  a  full  answer,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  study  suggested 
above  whenever  that  may  see  the  light. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Beeching's  volumes.     We   suppose  he 
chose  to  call  his  collection  a  Paradise  partly  because  that 
title  would  naturally  suggest  the  fact  that  the  proprietor  of  a 
garden  or  park  has  the  right  to  lay  out  his  chosen  domain 
pretty  much  as  his  fancy  strikes  him.    Mr.  Beeching's  fancy, 
hardly  his  logical  faculty,  has  led  him  to  lay  out  his  Paradise 
along  the  following  stately  and  inviting  avenues — ^to  wit: 
Love,  Home  Affections  and  Friendship,  Man,   Patriotism, 
Art,  Romance,  Nature,   Pastorals,  Death,  Religion.     These 
avenues,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  are  bordered  by  stately 
trees,  many  of  which  are  easily  recognizable,  but  here  and 
there  a  graceful  flowering  shrub  is  seen,  and  amid  the  roots 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  grove  exquisite  wild  flowers  nestle. 
In  fine,  when  he  chose  his  alluring  title  he  might  safely 
have  had  a  suspicion  that  the  reader,  who  might  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  the  volumes  with  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing to  them  again,  would  be  likely  to  ejaculate  the  names  of 
two  famous  poems  which  it  is  needless  to  specify. 

Dropping  our  metaphor,  for  which  we  hold  Mr.  Beeching 
directly  responsible,  we  note  that  while  this  collection  con- 
tains many  stock  pieces,  it  gives,  nevertheless,  by  its  ample 
scope,  accommodation  to  many  noble  poems  and  extracts 
from  poems  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  familiar  works 
of  Palgrave  and  Ward,  but  are  assuredly  well  worth  preserv- 
ing. The  anthology  is  thus  rendered  in  many  respects 
unique,  and  its  importance  to  the  student  of  poetry  is  greatly 
increased.  Perhaps  it  is  somewhat  to  be  regfretted  that  it 
does  not  supplement  Mr.  Lrocker-Lampson's  anthology  as 
well  as  those  of  Ward  and  Palgrave.  Or  does  Mr.  Beeching 
believe  that  there  is  no  humor  in  Paradise?  He  allows 
much  marrying  and   giving   in    marriage,  but   no   humor. 
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without  which   marriage   should    be,  we  think,  a  dismal 
failure. 

We  cannot  feel  that  as  an  editor  Mr.  Beeching  has  the  tact 
of  Professor  Palgrave,  but  we  do  feel  that  he  has  in  high 
measure  the  sympathies  of  a  poet  and  a  true  critic  combined. 
We  perceive,  too,  that  his  reading  has  been  unusually  wide, 
and  we  especially  commend  his  practical  resurrection  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  as  a  poet,  as  well  as  his  generous  recognition 
of  the  much  slighted  genius  of  Montrose.  We  could  have 
wished  to  see  Byron  and  Campbell  better  represented,  but  we 
are  glad  that  Beddoes  got  in.  We  do  not  see  how  Thomp- 
son's Castle  of  Indolence  failed  to  yield  a  stanza,  or  why  Prior 
was  reduced  to  one  charming  piece  only.  But  this  is  not 
our  Paradise;  it  is  Mr.  Beeching's — or  rather  it  is  Mr. 
Beeching's  stately  park  opened  graciously  for  the  reception 
of  the  public  whom  we  most  heartily  enjoin  to  enter  and 
admire. 


Students*  Expenses.  A  coUection  of  letters  from  undergraduates,  gradu- 
ates, and  professional  school  students,  describing  in  detail  their  neces- 
sary expenses  at  Harvard  University;  with  an  Introduction.    Cambridge. 

1893. 

The  consideration  of  the  expenses  of  students  at  a  univer- 
sity has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  its  prosperity.  How  many 
students  are  diverted  from  one  institution  to  another  by 
economic  reasons,  often,  it  may  be,  from  a  better  to  a  worse, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate,  but  that  the  number  is 
very  large  will  appear  if  we  observe  that  those  seats  of  learn- 
ing which  are  most  richly  endowed  with  scholarships  and 
funds  for  aiding  students  never  lack  a  demand  that  outruns 
the  supply.  An  institution  bent  on  doing  its  maximum  for 
education  will  therefore  ever  keep  in  mind  the  budget  of  its 
students;  and  perhaps  no  university  in  this  country  has 
been  more  solicitous  in  this  regard  than  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  as  well  as  the  oldest.  Harvard  University.  The  first 
printed  study  of  this  subject,  whose  conclusions  were  founded 
on  facts  gathered  from  the  students  themselves,  was  pub- 
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lished  in  1887,  by  Professor  Palmer,  of  that  institution,  and 
many  thousand  copies  of  this  were  called  for  in  succeeding 
years.     Indeed  it  still  remains  the  best  study  of  the  subject 
for  those  who  wish  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  general 
average  of  students,  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor.     He 
summarizes  thus  his  conclusions:  "Out  of  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  men  who  have  replied  [from  the  then  graduating 
class]  fifty-six,  or  about  one  quarter  of  the  class,  have  spent 
between  $450  and  $650  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  residence; 
fifty-four,  or  again  about  one  quarter,  have  spent  between 
$650  and  $975;  but  sixty-one,  hardly  more  than  a  quarter, 
have  spent  a  larger  sum  than  $1200.     The  smallest  amount 
in  any  one  year,  was  $400,  the  largest  $4000."     And  he  con- 
cludes his  advice  to  parents  with  these  words:  "If  your  son 
is  something  of  an  artist  in  economy,  he  may  live  here  on 
$600  or  less;  he  will  require  to  be  an  artist  to  accomplish  it- 
If  he  will  live  closely,  carefully,  yet  with  full  regard  to  alX 
that  is  required,  he  may  do  so,  with  nearly  half  his  class,  on. 
not  more  than  $800.     If  you  wish  him  to  live  at  ease,  and  t^) 
obtain  the  many  refinements  that  money  will  purchase,  giv^< 
him  $1000.     Indeed,  if  I  were  a  very  rich  man,  and  had       a 
boy  whose  character  I  could  trust,  so  that  I  could  be  su  "mt 
that  all  that  he  laid  out  would  be  laid  out  wisely,  I  mig"Xit 
add  $200  more  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  apj>"li- 
ances  of  delicate  culture,  but  I  should  be  sure  that  ^v^xy 
dollar  I  gave  him  over  $1200  would  be  a  dollar  of  dange:ir." 
The  last  six  years  have  witnessed  very  great  changes  sit 
Harvard,  and  now  the  Secretary  of  that  university,  Mr.  Frant 
Bolles,  has  returned  to  the  subject  in  the  pamphlet  that  lies 
before  us.     From  this  we  learn  that  both  officers  and  students 
have  been  busy  in   their  efforts  to  reduce  still  further  the 
already  low  minimum  of  necessary  expenses,  and,  in  an  even 
greater  degree,  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  students  to 
make  themselves  wholly  or  partially  self-supporting  during 
their  college  years  in  ways  that  should  contribute  to  their 
after   success.      The   secret   of    every   gain    that   has   been 
effected  is  cooperation  among  the  students  and  between  the 
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students  and  the  faculties.  Thus  the  minimum  of  board, 
which  was  in  1887  still  aflforded  by  the  Commons  in  Memo- 
rial Hall  at  a  cost  averaging  $4.00  a  week,  has  been  reduced 
by  the  Foxcroft  Club,  for  its  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members  who  board  themselves  h  la  carte^  to  from  $2.00  to 
$3.00  a  week,  and  by  the  Twenty-one  Club,  who  prefer  a  table- 
cPhdte^  to  $2.50  weekly.  The  rent  of  rooms,  too,  has  been 
regulated  and  somewhat  lowered  by  the  eflforts  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  for  its  members,  an^  by  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
on  Reception  of  Students,  which  provides  new-comers  with 
a  detailed  list  of  the  rooms  for  rent  in  Cambridge  and  envi- 
rons, with  prices,  a  labor  for  the  advantage  alike  of  lessor 
and  lessee,  tending  to  stability  in  rates,  and  aflfording  an 
ideal  advertising  medium.  Cambridge  is,  however,  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  idea  that  students  are  best  lodged 
in  dormitories  built  for  the  purpose,  and  new  ones  are  being 
added  each  year  to  the  old,  proving  both  to  the  University 
and  to  private  capitalists  a  most  remunerative  investment ; 
and  so  desirous  are  students  of  enjoying  the  Commons  sys- 
tem, that  though  the  present  hall  accommodates  a  thousand, 
the  students  await  only  the  license  of  the  University  and  a 
loan  from  it  to  erect  at  their  own  expense  accommodations 
for  a  thousand  more.  These  facts  and  tendencies  in  the 
greatest  student  body  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  smaller 
institutions  that  nurse  the  hope  of  greatness. 

Poorer  students  have  known  how  to  help  themselves  also 
in  other  ways,  as  by  the  institution  of  a  Furniture  Loan  As- 
sociation, which  is  able  to  furnish  a  member's  room  for  $5.00 
a  year;  and  the  University,  finding  the  students  willing  to 
help  themselves,  has  cooperated  with  them  by  establishing 
an  Employment  Bureau  which  encourages  students  to  seek 
opportunities  to  earn  money,  "utilizing  chances  for  remuner- 
ative work  that  might  otherwise  have  been  lost, and 

stimulating  the  demand  for  helpers  among  undergraduates." 
Better  still,  "as  it  is  able  to  secure  permanent  positions  for 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  graduated  with  good 
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standing,  men  of  small  means  feel  more  confidence  in 
future,  and  less  dread  of  being  unable  to  repay  loans 
advances  to  those  who  are  encouraging  them  in  securing  a 
college  education."  The  services  of  this  Bureau  are  wholly 
free,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  every  universitj'  mighl 
adapt  the  system  to  its  own  uses  with  little  labor  and 
gain. 

Direct  pecuniar>'  aid  is  granted  to  students  at  Harvard  in 
probably  greater  measure  than  anywhere  else  in  America. 
Some  §89,000  are  annually  given  and  loaned  by  the  Uaii 
sity,  the  loans  to  be  repaid  after  graduation,  when  the  stu< 
may  be  able,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  interest. 
these  loans  are  made  from  the  income  of  funds,  and  the 
payments  are  added  to  the  principal,  the  annual  sura  avail- 
able is  steadily  growing;  and  probably  no  benefaction  to  tlie 
College  has  brought  more  blessing  on  the  donor  than  this 
"Loan  Fund"  and  "Price-Greenleaf  "  Aid.  Scholarships  are 
more  direct  gifts,  but  as  they  are  given  for  scholarship,  com- 
petitively, they  are  rather  an  honor  than  an  alms. 

To  analyse  the  statements  of  the  thirty-eight  budgets  re- 
corded in  Mr.  BoUes'  pamphlet  would  carry  us  beyond  our 
allotted  space,  but  the  longest  of  the  letters  is  so  typical  of 
the  spirit  of  them  all,  and  in  itself  so  interesting  and  in- 
spiriting that  we  feel  justified  in  making  somewhat  lengthy 
extracts  from  it.  This  young  man  entered  college  with  the 
maximum  number  of  conditions,  and  had  to  rely  wholly  on 
himself.  He  came  to  Cambridge  with  forty-four  cents  in  his 
pocket  and  $115.56  in  debt,  and  he  had  to  pawn  his  watch 
to  begin  his  work.  In  his  Freshman  year  he  could  earn  but 
little,  only  $1.60  by  tutoring  and  $71.40  from  type-writing- 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  "Price-Greenleaf"  loan  of  $250 he 
must  have  given  up  his  ambition.  During  the  year  he  added 
to  his  debt  $94.21.  There  i.s  a  pathos  in  his  brief  words: 
"Part  of  this  year  I  was  very  poor.  My  washing  I  did  my- 
self. About  mid-year  I  was  so  short  of  money  that  for  nearly 
two  months  I  ate  but  one  or  two  meals  a  day.  This  was  the 
hardest  period  of  my  course,  but  rather  encouraged  Uus 
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discouraged  me."  He  continues:  "During  the  summer  I 
worked  as  a  porter  in  a  summer  hotel.  I  strained  myself 
quite  badly,  but  I  cleared  $118.  I  entered  my  Sophomore 
year  $91.77  in  debt."  During  this  year,  too,  he  could  earn 
nothing  by  tuition.  Copying,  posting  bills,  publishing  notes, 
and  type- writing  brought  him  in  about  $150,  and  waiting  on 
table  about  $40  more.  He  earned  a  little,  too,  by  taking 
sheep's  brains  from  the  skulls  for  the  experiments  of  the 
Professor  of  Psychology.  His  receipts  and  borrowings  this 
year  were  $345.48;  his  necessary  expenses  $361.54,  some- 
what more,  he  thinks,  than  they  need  have  been,  but  he  had 
grown  confident,  and  was  determined  to  share  to  the  full  in 
the  social  life  of  his  fellows.  Therefore  in  this  year  he  spent 
with  wise  courage  $151.60  on  "athletics,  theatre,  unneces- 
sary books,  subscription  to  college  sports,  charity,  and  other 
interests."  So  his  total  expenses  were  $513.14;  but  during 
the  summer  he  earned  as  clerk  $158.04,  so  that  the  net  re- 
sult of  the  year  was  to  increase  his  debt  by  $9.62  to  $101.39. 
The  next  year  he  first  began  to  make  tutoring  remunera- 
tive. It  brought  him  $267.50.  An  advertising  schemCe  con- 
tributed $106.05.  Type-writing,  publishing  placards,  waiting 
on  table,  and  odd  jobs,  added  together  about  $76.  He  got  a 
scholarship  of  $150  this  year,  and  borrowed  of  the  Univer- 
sity $90  beside.  This  made  his  total  receipts  $689.53.  The 
necessary  expenses  had  slightly  increased:  they  were  now 
$395.14,  but  he  was  too  wise  to  think  this  an  excuse  to  save. 
"During  the  year  I  bought  a  type-writer,  for  which  I  paid 
$100;  I  also  contributed  toward  the  expenses  of  some  other 
fellows  poorer  than  I,  $100;  for  incidentals  I  spent  $85.60— 
thus  my  actual  expenditure  this  year  was  $680.74.  During 
the  summer  I  clerked,  and  earned  above  my  expenses 
$100.50;  I  bought  a  good  many  books,  and  so  saved  less 
than  previously.  I  entered  my  Senior  year  out  of  debt,  and 
with  $7.90  on  hand."  Tutoring  this  year  brought  him 
$439.90,  publishing  books  $225,  type-writing  $107,  the  Uni- 
versity, gave  him  $95.  His  total  receipts  were  $1021.21. 
His  necessary  expenses,  on  a  more  generous  scale,  $462.80. 
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During  all  four  years  he  had  paid  full  tuition,  $150  annually. 
And  now  see  how  this  young  man  who  entered  college  in 
debt  was  able  to  leave  it.  "I  spread  at  class-day  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $100.  I  gave  toward  other  students'  expenses  $150. 
I  hired  a  piano  during  the  year,  and  added  many  books  to 
my  library,  so  that  my  incidentals  amounted  to  $149.60, 
making  my  expenses  for  the  year  $612.40,  thus  I  saved 
during  the  year  $258.80.  I  graduated  from  college  with 
$266.70.  I  owed  the  college  $225  from  the  Loan  Fund,  so 
that  I  was  more  than  out  of  debt,  or  $41.70  ahead. 

"I  had  bought  a  type-writer,  increased  my  library  by  over 
three  hundred  volumes;  bought  many  useful  articles;  taken 
part  in  many  branches  of  college  life  and  work — social, 
moral,  athletic,  literary,  and  religious.  I  had  played  on  one 
'Varsity  team,  and  on  my  class  team  in  another  sport  I 
found  many  openings  for  work  for  other  fellows.  Had  I 
been  able  to  do  all  I  found  to  do,  I  should  have  made  a  good 
salary.     I  only  tried  to  earn  enough  *to  get  through.*" 

"I  graduated  with  my  class  cum  laude  and  with  courses  to 
spare ;  also  got  honorable  mention  in  one  study.  My  health, 
when  I  entered,  was  very  poor;  I  left  college  strong  in  body, 
better  than  at  any  time  for  ten  years.''  This  is  not  only  a 
record  of  which  the  maker  may  be  proud :  it  is  a  record  of 
which  the  University  may  be  proud  whose  wisdom  made  it 
possible.  It  furnishes  much  food  for  thought  to  those  who 
have  the  cause  of  education  at  heart,  for  those  who  hope  to 
help  the  cause  by  their  money  or  their  lives.  Much  as  the 
conditions  vary,  as  between  North  and  South  and  West,  as 
between  the  great  centres  of  learning,  and  the  smaller  uni- 
versities, there  is  none  the  less  much  here  to  be  learned 
even  if  there  be  little  that  can  be  imitated.  B.  W.  W. 


The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Edited  from  the  Manuscript* 
with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary,  by  James  W.  Bright,  Ph^' 
Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press.     1893. 

Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  and  especially  Anglo-Saxon  teach- 
ers, will  hail  with  pleasure  this  new  book  that  comes  to  us 
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the  Clarendon  Press  and  from  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
y.  It  seems  from  the  preface  to  promise  a  -critical 
n  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  from  the  same  tried 
The  present  volume,  however,  has  more  immediately 
:w  the  needs  of  students  of  the  language  to  which  the 
ils  have  always  been  the  most  desirable  introduction, 
because  they  are  in  West-Saxon  and  because  their  sub- 
latter  is  familiar.  Dr.  Bright  is  well  aware  that  Anglo- 
i  translations  need  to  be  collated  at  every  turn  with 
originals,  but  he  has  reserved  very  rightly  a  full  discus- 
3f  this  matter  till  Wordsworth's  critical  edition  of  the 
ite  shall  be  completed,  and  he  cites  the  Clementine 
ite,  somewhat  too  sparingly  perhaps,  in  his  notes,  while 
t  other  hand  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  various  readings 
\  foot-notes  have  not  been  unnecessarily  multiplied  for 
urpose  that  this  volume  is  likely  to  serve.  On  the 
:,  however,  the  book  is  so  excellent,  both  in  its  mechan- 
xecution  and  in  its  editing,  that  we  cannot  but  com- 
it  most  heartily.  In  one  matter  which  is  indeed  im- 
ial  to  Dr.  Bright's  purpose,  we  are  disposed  to  diflfer 
him.  He  speaks  of  "traditions  relating  to  vernacular 
ores  from  Bede  to  Alfric,''  and  thinks  "most  of  these 
ions  can  be  set  aside  or  corrected  by  sifting  the  uncritical 
Is  of  the  early  chroniclers  and  by  distinguishing  merely 
d  manuscripts  from  versions  or  translations."  He  ac- 
the  story  of  Bede's  translation  of  St.  John,  but  thinks 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  "  any  book  of  the  New 
ment  was  again  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
*  until  .  .  .  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  century." 
while  this  will  always  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
dance  of  probability  seems  to  us  otherwise.  Bede  in 
tter  to  Egbert,  shortly  before  his  death,  appears  to  im- 
at  the  translation  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  of  the  day 
Snglish  at  mass  was  not  infrequent.  This  can  hardly 
>een  done  without  written  translations,  at  least  of  those 
ns.     Interlinear  versions  would  be  of  but  little  service 
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for  this  end.  Furthermore,  the  Synod  of  747  provides  that 
the  Creed,  Paternoster,  and  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  shall  be 
done  into  English,  and  the  Order  of  Baptism  also,  and  these 
were  to  be  explained  to  the  people,  so  that  there  can  have 
been  no  animus  among  the  clergy  toward  obscurantism. 
The  Psalms  were  given  as  penances  to  laymen  and  minor 
clerics,  who  must  have  said  them  in  English,  and  there  is  a 
fragmentary  metrical  translation  that  may  be  assigned  with 
some  show  of  probability  to  the  eighth  century.  Alftic's 
canon  bidding  the  mass-priest  "say  the  sense  of  the  Gospel 
on  Sundays  and  mass-days  in  English  to  the  people,"  was, 
like  most  of  his  other  canons,  the  reproduction  of  earlier 
legislation.  Moreover  the  English  homilies  that  we  have, 
though  the  earliest  date  from  late  in  the  tenth  century,  are 
probably  not  wholly  unlike  those  now  lost  that  preceded 
them ;  and  these  are  themselves  either  free  paraphrases  of 
the  Scriptures  or  imply  a  familiarity  with  them  on  the  part 
of  the  unlettered  hearers.  The  same  familiarity  seems  to  be 
assumed  in  much  of  the  vernacular  secular  poetry.  While, 
then,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  connected 
translation  of  the  Gospels  much  less  of  the  whole  Bible, 
into  English  before  A.D.  1000,  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
were  versions  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  chief  portions  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  for  mass-days;  audit  is  fairly  certain 
that  the  devout  laity  were  reasonably  familiar  with  the 
Scriptures.  Indeed,  this  was  probably  true  of  all  Teutonic 
Christendom  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  writer  of  these  lines 
recalls  an  obiter  dictum  of  the  great  German  literary  scholar 
and  historian,  Wilhelm  Sclierer,  asserting  that  the  a\'erage 
German  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bible  than  he  of  the  nineteenth.  In  this- 
particular,  however,  Germany  has  been  at  a  disadvantage- 
with  England  and  America,  where,  at  least  in  former  gene- 
rations, the  mechanical  reading  of  the  Bible  was  a  favorite 
religious  exercise  which  has  left  its  mark  deeply  printed  oo^ 
our  language  and  our  culture. 
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The  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence,  Italy  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna^ 
18 14,  to  the  Fall  of  Venice ^  1849.  By  William  Roscoe  Thayer.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.     1893.    8vo,  pp.  453,  446.    With  Maps. 

In  our  last^  number  we  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  remkrkably  good  piece  of  work  on  an  important  pe- 
riod of  European  history,  from  the  pen  of  an  American 
scholar.  Now  we  have  a  still  more  ambitious  work  on  a  still 
more  interesting  period  from  another  American.  Both  Mr. 
Perkins*  "France  Under  the  Regency,*'  and  Mr.  Thayer's 
**  The  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence,"  are  from  the  same 
eminent  publishers  who  have  done  so  much  tor  American 
literature,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and 
both  works  reflect  credit  upon  that  literature.  As  we  have 
intimated,  Mr.  Thayer's  work  is  more  ambitions  than  that  of 
Mr.  Perkins — whether  it  will  be  more  ambitious  still,  by  be- 
ing made  to  cover  the  erection  of  Italy  into  a  united  nation 
under  the  guidance  of  Cavour,  is  a  point  on  which  we  are 
left  in  the  dark,  since  Mr.  Thayer  has  not  seen  fit  to  give  us 
a  word  of  preface.  We  hope,  however,  that  he  will  not  drop 
the  curtain  on  us  for  good  after  giving  us  such  an  interesting 
prologue. 

We  may  say  at  once  to  our  readers  in  recommending  this 
book  that  Mr.  Thayer  does  not  hesitate  to  range  himself  with 
those  historians  who  believe  that,  however  much  scientific 
methods  may  be  introduced  into  historical  composition,  there 
is  still  always  room  for  the  historian  to  exercise  his  imagina- 
tion and  his  powers  of  literary  art.     In  other  words,  Mr. 
Thayer  is  not  a  dry-as-dust,  not  a  colossal  German  piler  up 
of  facts,  but  an  historian  who  orders  his  narrative  according 
to  those  canons  of  composition  which  have  made  the  histo- 
ries of  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Gibbon,  Mommsen,  and  Macau- 
lay  rank  among  the  world's  masterpieces  of  artistic  prose. 
We  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  Mr.  Thayer  is  the  equal  of 
the  great  men  we  have  named;  we  will  not  say  that  he  is  the 
equal  of  the  great  American  group  of  historians,  Prescott, 
Motley,  and  Parkman;  but  we  do  say  that  he  belongs  to  the 
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type  of  historians  that  these  men  have  rendered  illustrious. 
We  do  say  that  he  has  entered  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
prevalent  idea  that  the  American  historical  student  ought  to 
study  a  small  section  only  of  his  own  country's  history  and 
present  the  results  of  his  studies  in  as  unattractive  a  fcxnii  as 
possible.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Thayer  is  an  artist  as  well  as 
an  historical  delver,  and,  if  he  does  hold  a  little  too  closely 
to  Carlyle,  his  two  volumes  are  none  the  less  a  noble  treat- 
ment of  a  noble  theme. 

The  interest,  the  importance,  the  nobility  of  that  theme 
we  need  hardly  insist  upon.  There  may  be  a  few  among  us 
who  still  think  of  the  Italians  as  a  set  of  shiftless,  greasy 
beggars  and  organ-grinders,  but  these  traces  of  John  Bull 
insularity— for  they  are  due  to  our  English  origin— are  rap- 
idly disappearing.  Those  of  us  who  care  anything  for  con- 
temporary history  or  literature  or  science,  know  that  the 
Italian  nation  now  holds  an  enviable  position  among  Euro- 
pean commonwealths,  and  we  know  that  the  history  of  the 
struggle  made  to  attain  that  position  is  a  record  the  interest 
and  the  pathos  and  the  glory  of  which  can  never  die.  Mr. 
Thayer  gives  us  a  few  chapters  of  this  record,  and  there  is 
no  other  book  in  English  that  does  it  so  well.  No  one  who 
aspires  to  know  something  about  one  of  the  greatest  strug- 
gles for  right  and  liberty  ever  waged  upon  this  planet;  no 
one  who  desires  to  have  his  sense  for  fair  play  and  his  pa- 
triotic feelings  stirred  into  activity,  can  afford  to  refrain  from 
reading,  and  if  possible,  owning  these  fascinating  volumes. 

We  have  now  spoken  our  mind  freely  as  to  the  general 
character  of  Mr.  Thayer's  book  because  we  feel  that  it  is 
only  right  for  the  critic  to  be  enthusiastic  when  he  can  be, 
and  because  we  know  that  there  are  few  modem  books  in 
these  book-making  days  that  can  be  entliusiastically  com- 
mended. We  do  not  care  to  have  it  inferred,  however,  that 
Mr.  Thayer  cannot  be  faulted  here  and  there  throughout  his 
admirable  volumes.  Occasionally  there  are  minor  slips,  as, 
for  example,  the  constant  coupling  of  the  names  of  Cha^l^ 
magne  and  Stephen,  especially  on  page  20,  where  it  looks  as 
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if  Mr.  Thayer  had  forgotten  that  it  was  Leo  III.  who 
crowned  the  great  Prankish  king,  or  that  reference  to  Sctpid*s 
legions  at  Cannae  (page  25),  which  is  rather  amusing.  Then 
there  is  what  is  to  our  eyes  the  grave  fault  of  underestimating 
that  great  instrument  for  civilization,  the  Mediaeval  Church; 
but  perhaps  it  is  too  early  yet  to  look  to  New  England  for  an 
unbiased  judgment  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. Yet  whatever  may  be  our  feelings  with  regard  to 
particular  statements,  or  the  not  infrequent  digressions  on 
political,  moral,  and  religious  topics  that  Mr.  Thayer  allows 
himself,  our  final  judgment  must  inevitably  be  that  he  has 
treated  a  great  subject  with  the  dignity  and  the  thoroughness 
it  deserves. 


Tools  and  the  Man,  Property  and  Industry  under  the  Christian  Law. 
By  Washington  Gladden.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.    The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.     1893. 

If  all  men  were  Gradgrinds  the  Manchester  school  would 
have  the  last  word  in  matters  economic,  but  so  long  as  the 
governing  masses  prefer  the  guidance  of  heart  and  soul  to 
that  of  mind  and  pocket-book  we  shall  find  a  constant  restless- 
ness under  its  laws,  a  tendency  to  revolt  from  their  application, 
or  indeed  to  deny  their  truth  altogether,  and  to  substitute  for 
their  inexorable  logic  the  fairer  and  more  winning  principles 
of  "Christian  Socialism."  Recent  years  have  brought  us 
many  books  in  this  kind.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  given 
the  impulse  which  we  now  feel;  but  they  had  predecessors,  as 
they  have  followers,  in  France,  while  England  has  lent  a 
rather  more  tardy  approval  than  America  to  the  new  doc- 
trine. It  is  gaining  ground  everywhere,  however,  and  within 
a  few  weeks  the  British  government  has  stated  officially  that 
it  no  longer  recognizes  the  principle  of  competition-wages. 
Surely  Liberal  traditions  have  been  wounded  in  the  house  of 
their  friends,  and  the  Hisciples  of  Mill  and  Ricardo  must  feel 
the  ground  shaking  under  their  feet. 

The  book  before  us  is  but  another  wave  of  the  rising  tide 
to  which  the  author  of  this  book  has  already  contributed 
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much  water  and  some  foam.  His  preface  affords  us  the  best 
possible  summary  of  his  point  of  view.  "By  the  study  and 
observation  of  many  years,"  he  says,  "I  have  been  confirmed 
in  the  belief  that  the  Christian  law,  when  rightly  interpreted, 
contains  the  solution  of  the  social  problem.  I  believe  that 
Christianity  not  only  holds  up  before  us  a  beautiful  ideal,  but 
that  it  presents  the  only  theory  of  industrial  and  social  order 
which  can  be  made  to  work."  **  Christianity,"  he  says  in 
another  place,  "gfives  a  law  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual." Christianity  must  permeate  commerce,  industry, 
fashion,  learning,  amusement.  Social  theories  and  customs 
are  to  be  tested  by  their  accord  with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Of  course  we  need  to  remember  here  that  all  that  is  Chris- 
tian is  not  distinctively  so.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Gladden: 
**The  State  is  as  truly  divine  as  the  Church,"  and  it  is  our 
business  as  Christians  **to  Christianize  it  by  the  exaltation 
and  coronation  of  the  spiritual  power,"  a  process  beset  by 
very  evident  dangers.  We  are  reminded  of  Goethe's  Ma- 
gician's Apprentice:  ^^Die  Geister  die  ich  rie/y  Die  werd"  ich 
nun  nicht  losy  Or  have  the  most  spiritual  men,  always  or 
usually,  proved  the  best  administrators  ? 

But  as  we  get  further  into  the  volume  we  see  that  Mr. 
Gladden  does  not  mean  so  much  as  this.  Indeed  his  doc- 
trines are  rather  **coimsels  of  perfection"  than  reforms 
reducible  to  law  and  enforcible  by  its  sanctions.  We  have 
first  a  chapter  on  property  in  land,  urging  what,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  one  ever  denied,  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
inherent  in  the  State.  How  far  the  State  should  exercise 
this  right,  as  between  the  present  use  and  Henry  George's 
ideal,  Mr.  Gladden  does  not  tell  us,  but  he  welcomes  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  power  of  the  State,  and  carries  us  in 
this  heartily  with  him.  There  follows  a  chapter  on  "Prop- 
erty in  General."  The  text  here  is  the  profound  dictum  of 
Brownson:  "Property  is  communion  with  God  through  the 
material  world."  It  is  hence  our  duty  to  use  property  in  fel- 
lowship with  our  fellow  men.  Now,  as  a  moral  counsel,  this 
is  true,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  far  it  can  be  incorporated  in 
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the  civil  or  in  the  economic  law.  So,  too,  Mr.  Gladden's 
very  interesting  discussion  of  the  labor  question  comes  to 
little  more  than  this,  that  mercy  must  season  justice  some- 
what more  than  it  has  done.  He  sees  the  root  of  the  trouble 
in  the  "want  of  a  Christian  temper.*'  All  that  law  can  do 
here  is  ta  recognize  and  regulate  competition  and  combina- 
tion, and  this  it  is  getting  to  do  with  increasing  efficiency,  but 
the  lines  of  development  are  laid  down  by  the  needs  of  the 
State  and  the  rights  of  the  consumer  more  than  by  abstract 
considerations  of  Christian  ethics. 

In  the  interesting  chapters  that  follow,  on  the  "Collapse 
of  Competition,'*  and  "Cooperation  the  Logic  of  Christian- 
ity," Mr.  Gladden  shows  in  a  very  clear  and  popular  way 
that  free  competition  is  impossible  between  two  so  unequally 
matched  parties  as  the  capitalists  and  isolated  workmen. 
Hence  the  right  of  combination  may  justly  be  fostered 
among  the  workmen,  and,  we  venture  to  add,  as  justly 
checked  among  the  capitalists,  by  legal  means.  But  if  the 
law  fosters,  it  must  control.  Hence  the  right  of  the  State  to 
urge  and,  under  certain  conditions,  to  compel  capital  and 
labor  to  submit  their  disputes  to  arbitration  and  to  abide  the 
result  if  not  to  abide  by  it.  The  theory  is  good,  but  who  are 
to  be  arbitrators?  Can  we  secure  any  tribunal  whose  de- 
crees will  commend  themselves  above  those  of  fundamental 
economic  law?  Can  we  hope  for  such  tribunals  in  the  "Tri- 
umphant Democracy**  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania?  Let 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  Homesteaders  respond. 

To  this  Mr.  Gladden*s  answer  is:  "Cooperation**  or  "Profit- 
sharing,**  that  is.  Profit  and  Loss-sharing,  and  that  the  work- 
man is  to  be  recognized  as  a  partner.  Then  we  have  the 
familiar  story  of  Schultze-Delitzsch  and  his  credit  unions, 
and  of  English  and  French  cooperative  successes.  The  trouble 
here  is  that  the  genius  of  management  is  a  rare  one  and 
will  command  greater  rewards  than  cooperative  societies  are 
usually  willing  to  give;  in  fact,  it  is  to  management  rather 
than  to  capital  that  the  chief  profit  is  even  now  diverted. 
Once  more  Industrial  Partnership  is  excellent  as  a  "counsel 
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of  perfection,"  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  emancipated 
from  the  action  of  economic  laws,  whether  of  Manchester  or 
elsewhere.^    It  is,  however,  quite  true  that  profit-sharing  has 
in  some  cases  so  increased  the  eflSciency  of  labor  as  to  cheapen, 
production  so  much  that  it  leaves  the  share  of  capital  and 
management  greater  than  ever.     In  these  cases  profit-shariag 
has  actually  lowered  wages  estimated  in  work  done. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Gladden  draws  an  instructive  parallel 
between  so-called  "Scientific  Socialism*'  and  "Christian  So 
cialism."     He  objects  to  the  old  economy  that  it  involves  the 
crowding  down  and  out  of  the  increasing  social  wreckag-e 
though  it  may  improve  the  condition  of  "the  human  being^ 
who  really  belongs  to  the  new  society,'*  and  he  regards  ft 
as  "  the  natural  fruit  of  Cain's  philosophy"  to  say  with  Gif- 
fen:  "Thus  society  sloughs  off  its  waste  material,  and  re- 
lieves itself  of  its  incumbrances  and  goes  forward  the  more 
swiftly  in  its  path  of  progress.**     But  while  this  is  to  him 
abominable,  Scientific  Socialism  is  condemned  "because  of 
the  scanty  stimulus  it  would  furnish  to  the  development  of 
high  character.**     It  would  produce  a  race  "of  weak,  insipid, 
dependent  creatures.**     Christian  Socialism  is  the  Open  Se- 
same that  is  to  release  us  from  our  economic  prison.    Chris- 
tianity, recognizing  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
"sets  itself  to  work  with  all  its  might  to  counteract  the  inju- 
ries wrought  by  it  to  save  those  who  are  being  worsted  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.**     But  if  we  speak  as  economists 
merely,  we  may  justly  ask:  To  save  them  for  what?    That 
they  and  their  children  after  them  may  drag  upon  us  forever? 
Is  that  the  way  we  treat  a  gangrened  member  in  our  own 
bodies?     As  economists,  we  venture  the  prediction  that,  if 
this  "counsel  of  perfection**  is  ever  incorporated  in  law,  we 
shall  see  over  again  what  was  seen  in  France  in  the  State 
work-shops  of  1848;  and  one  would  think  that  the  memor)' 

*  It  is  just  a  little  amusing  in  view  of  the  events  chronicled  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  past  weeks  to  find  the  "Ann  Arbor  and  Michigan  Railway" 
among  the  important  railways  that  have  adopted  profit-sharing  as  a  pana- 
cea for  labor  troubles,     (p.  230.) 
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of  that  would  not  pass  from  the  minds  and  nostrils  of  men 
for  some  centuries  to  come.  The  care  of  the  submerged  is  the 
province  of  charity,  State  and  individual.  Economic  laws 
cannot  be  altered  for  their  benefit.  But  from  the  very  mod- 
erate suggestions  of  Mr.  Gladden's  concluding  chapter,  with 
almost  every  word  of  which  we  cordially  agree,  we  do  not 
see  that  he  contemplates  anything  of  the  kind.  Indeed  our 
trouble  with  his  "Christian  Socialism"  is  that  we  do  not  see 
wherein  it  is  distinctively  Socialistic  or  distinctively  Chris- 
tian, while,  of  course,  we  see  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
either. 

Representative  English  Literature^  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  By 
Henry  S.  Pancoast.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1893.  i2mo,  pp. 
xiii,  514. 

Literary  Criticism  for  Students,  By  Edward  T.  McLaughlin.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1893.     i2mo,  pp.  xx.,  236. 


The  ideal  text-book  for  the  study  of  English  literature  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  two 
books  whose  titles  are  g^ven  above  must  be  welcomed,  how- 
ever, as  marking  an  advance  on  the  usual  manuals  with 
which  publishers  and  book-makers  flood  the  market.  Both 
authors  protest  against  the  philological  method  of  teaching 
literature,  and  both  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  masterpieces.  The  one  feels,  however^ 
that  literary  history  must  not  be  slighted ;  the  other  sees  the 
necessity  for  developing  even  in  the  youngest  student  the 
rudiments  of  a  cultured  taste. 

We  believe  that  both  books  can  be  advantageously  used 
in  most  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country.  In 
the  universities,  where  more  time  can  and  ought  to  be  given 
to  English  literature,  there  is  less  necessity  for  a  text-book 
of  wide  range,  such  as  Mr.  Pancoast's,  or  for  a  compilation 
like  Mr.  Mcl^aughlin's.  Properly  used.  Ward's  English 
Poets  and  Craik's  English  Prose^  with  companion  courses  in 
English  literary  history  and  the  principles  of  criticism,  will 
serve  the  needs  of  a  class  better  than  any  single  manual  yet 
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written ;  but  in  most  schools  and  curriculum  colleges  such  a 
course  is  at  present  out  of  the  question.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, then,  these  volumes  may  be  cheerfully  recommended ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  pass  to  a  second  edition 
without  loss  of  time. 

We  suggest  the  second  edition  in  order  to  point  out  that 
when  that  comes  Mr.  Pancoast  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
correct  the  frequent  misprints  scattered  through  his  book. 
We  will  indicate  a  few  for  him  here.  On  page  8  Ramsay  has 
assumed  an  unfamiliar^;  on  page  79  the  student  is  requested 
to  read  a  passage  from  Spenser's  "Colin  Clout's  Come  Home 
Again,"  but  if  he  does,  he  will  find  that  Mr.  Pancoast's 
quotation  from  the  passage  is  incorrect ;  on  page  491  Mr. 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  has  his  name  twisted,  and  the 
late  Matthew  Arnold  is  held  to  have  written  certain  **  Essays 
an  Criticism."  These  and  similar  blemishes  should  be  re- 
moved. Perhaps  it  would  be  unkind  to  ask  Mr.  Pancoast  to 
change  the  names  of  the  periods  into  which  he  divides  the 
history  of  English  literature.  It  is  a  little  unpleasant  to 
study  the  career  of  the  greatest  and  most  original  of  all  poets 
under  such  a  caption  as  "Part  II.  The  Period  of  Italian 
Influence. — 1400-1660."  We  readily  admit  the  fructifying 
influence  of  Italy,  not  only  upon  English  literature  but  upon 
modern  European  cixdlization,  still  we  think'  that  to  divide 
English  literature  into  four  periods,  two  of  which  are  named 
after  other  nations  {Part  II L  is  "The  Period  of  French  In- 
fluence.— 1660 — cir.  1750)  is  distinctly  misleading.  The  - 
foreign  influence  was  there,  no  doubt,  but  creative  originality^^ 
was  present  in  greater  measure.  Besides,  why  was  not 
Chaucer  included  under  the  Italian  period?  and  why,  undei 
the  third  period,  were  we  not  treated  to  a  sub-period  entitle< 
"English  Influence  on  France?"  We  suspect  that  there  i. 
considerable  reason  for  the  latter  caption,  and  we  dare 
that  the  Bourbons  of  France,  if  their  opinion  on  this  or  ai 
other  subject  requiring  thought  could  be  obtained,  woi 
agree  with  us.  But  this  is,  perhaps,  pedantic  criticism  wb 
applied  to  a  volume  of  such  general  excellence. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin's  book  consists  of  an  admirable  introduc- 
tion and  well  selected  passages  from  the  writings  of  the  chief 
English  critics,  beginning  with  Sidney.  We  are  glad  to  see 
Dryden  and  Wordsworth  represented,  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  Shelley  or  Landor.  Might  not  Mr.  Hutton  have  made 
way  for  them  ? 

Contes  de  Daudet,    Edited  by  A.  G.  Cameron,  Ph.  D.    New  York :  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.     1893.     i2mo,  pp.  xxii.,  302. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  book  designed  for  educational  use 
comes  to  our  table  that  the  reviewer  can  greet  with  such  pleas- 
ure as  this.  The  dainty  binding  and  fair  typography  ought 
to  commend  it  to  the  library  table  as  well  as  the  class  room, 
and  its  size  admits  it  as  the  companion  of  a  summer  ramble. 
The  selection  is  admirably  made,  and  includes  several 
stories  that  will  be  new  to  most  readers,  who  must  purchase 
a  number  of  volumes  in  order  to  possess  all  these  tales  in 
their  original  Parisian  dress.  Unfortunately  a  school-book 
always  bears  the  trail  of  the  serpent  somewhere ;  and  here 
we  find  it  in  the  marginal  numbering  of  the  lines,  which 
disturbs  the  literary  reader  with  no  corresponding  gain  to 
the  student,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes.  We  wish,  too, 
that  the  notes  might  be  bound  separately,  and  that  for 
three  reasons :  First,  because  it  would  make  them  easier  for 
those  to  use  who  need  them  ;  second,  because  it  would  enable 
those  who  do  not  need  them  to  dispense  with  them ;  and, 
thirdly,  because  it  would  facilitate  the  use  of  the  book  in  the 
examination  room.  We  ofiFer  the  suggestion  to  publishers  of 
text-books,  that  they  print  the  text  in  a  durable  binding  and 
add  the  notes  in  a  pamphlet.  But  we  are  eager  to  pass  from 
this  aspect  of  the  book  and  to  say  a  word  of  the  literary  place 
of  Daudet  as  a  story  teller. 

Daudet  belongs  distinctly  to  the  earlier  generation,  his  first 
eflForts  somewhat  antedating  those  of  his  greatest  literary 
contemporary,  Emile  Zola.  Mr.  Cameron  says  in  his  very 
excellent  introduction  that  "Daudet  created  a  new  style,  in- 
finitely pathetic  yet  delicately  playful,  which  oppressed  the 
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heart  and  yet  was  optimistic."    He  is  as  vividly  accurate  and 
minute  in  his  descriptions  as  Balzac,  with  far  more  grace; 
less  strong  than  Zola,  in  his  naturalism,  but  far  more  deli- 
cate.    Zola  has  an  architectural  grandeur  of  conception  and 
of  execution,  too ;  Daudet  g^ves  us  his  best  in  the  short  story. 
Hence  it  seems  that  if  a  man  is  to  read  but  one  book  of 
Daudet,  he  will  hardly  do  better  than  read  this.     Though, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  Maupas- 
sant a  greater  master  of  the  short  story,  the  NauveUe^  than 
he .;    and  we  do  not  know  who  but  he  could  have  written 
Numa  Roumestan^  or  Sappho,     Indeed  it  is  natural  that  the 
new  school  should  excel  in  the  short  story,  for  it  has  become, 
for  various  reasons,  literary  and  financial,  the  form  of  fiction 
that  brings  the  speediest  return  to  the  writer  both  in  money 
and  in  fame.     The  GU  Bias  is  said  to  have  been  started  as  a 
daily  vehicle  of  publication  for  the  story-tellers,  and  the  Echo 
de  Paris  makes  them  its  predominant  feature.    And  yet  after 
all  it  will  be  long  before  readers  cease  to  recall  with  delight 
La  Derniere  Classe  and  Le  Siege  de  Berlin^  little  cameos  that 
ought  to  endure  as  long  as  the  robust  yet  graceful  humor  of 
Tartarin.     You  shall  find  them  both  here  and  a  glimpse  of 
Tartarin's  own  Tarascon  into  the  bargain. 


MINOR   NOTICES. 


Mr.  a.  C.  Champneys'  "Historj'  of  Englisli"  (New  York: 
Macmillan   &   Co.)  is  one  of  those  books  which   a  careful 
teacher  would  hardly  be  willing  to  recommend  until  he  had 
tried  it  iu  his  class  room,  so  numerous  are  the  the  manuals, 
similar  in  scope  aud  coustmctiou,  that  are  already  in  con- 
stant use  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges.    The  book  is  one, 
however,  that  miglit  well  attract  the  teacher  who  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  text-book  he  has  been  using,  and  it  might  be 
not  uninviting  to  the  general  reader  who  is  in  search  of  a 
liaudy  volume  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  development  of 
Jiis  native  tongue.     The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  au- 
thor's method  of  presenting  his  siibject  is  his  copious  cita- 
tion of  illustrative  extracts  from  writers  of  all  periods  and 
local  sections.     There  are  so  many  of  these  extracts  that  the 
teacher  will  be  enabled  to  expand  his  work  ad  libitum  and 
tiJ'ic   general   reader  to    dispense   with   buying  a  companion 
■v-olurae  of  specimens  of  literature.     Another  good  feature  of 
tli^    book,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  two  classes  above  men- 
tJO«zaed,  is  the  author's  endeavor  to  treat  his  subject  as  far  as 
pc>-^sible  without  dealing  too  largely  with   that  bHe  noir  of 
y^^'i-^iiger  students,   phonology.     It  may  be   noted   that  Mr. 
*^^*-^»-nipneys  lias  relied  upon  the  most  recent  and  best  author- 
'*^*^^,  although  his  frequent  citations  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
'^ -    I^.  Kingtou  Oliphant  might  not  meet  with  the  approbation 
**'     *  *  F.  H.,"  the  veteran  philological  protagonist  of  the  New 
***'3c  Nalion.     We  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  grace  of  Mr. 
^  "  ^fc-TOpneys'  style  as  for  the  painstaking  labor  that  has  gone 
'■^^   «:;«3mpose  his  volume. 

^^    RECENT  vohime  in  Heath's  English   Classics  (Boston : 

^-  C  Heath  &  Co.)  is  "Select  Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster," 

^^tdited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  George,  who  has  done  a  good  deal  of  such 
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work  for  the  same  firm  and  who  is  expected  to  do  a  good 
deal  more.  The  art  of  book-making  is  certainly  one  in  which 
Americans  are  beginning  to  excel,  and  we  believe  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  every  school  teacher  will  make 
his  own  text-books  as  a  regular  part  of  his  business.  The 
method  of  making  such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us  ought 
not  to  be  hard  to  discover.  One  step  in  preparation  may  be 
noted.  Mr.  George  applied  to  two  prominent  politicians  and 
got  their  help  in  selecting  the  speeches  to  be  studied  and 
then  dedicated  his  book  to  one  of  them  in  the  following 
terms :  **To  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  LL.  D.,  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 
This,  we  suggest,  is  a  most  enterprising  method  of  editing  a 
text-book.  What  patriotic  American  school-boy  would  not 
feel  gratified  at  studying  a  school-book  in  the  making  of 
which  a  United  States  Senator  had  had  a  share  ?  We  hope, 
by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Hoar  had  no  share  in  the  notes,  indeed 
we  feel  certain  of  it,  for  he  must  know  that  the  James  River 
flows  by  Jamestown  and  that  it  is  an  excess  of  local  patriot- 
ism to  intimate  that,  by  his  handling  of  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case,  W ^hst^r  fotmded  a  new  school  of  constitutional  law. 
But  after  all,  what  have  these  points,  or  indeed  most  of  the 
points  covered  by  these  notes,  to  do  with  literature  ? 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  English  literature,  we 
may  commend  very  heartily  the  succinct  primer  on  Chaucer 
which  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pollard  has  recently  written  for  the 
Macmillans.  He  has  presented  in  a  brief  but  thorough  way 
the  results  of  the  latest  Chaucerian  researches,  and  has  thus 
furthered  the  study  of  a  poet  whose  works  are  an  increasing 
delight  to  men. 

Mr.  Walter  Malone's  **  Narcissus  and  Other  Poems" 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company),  while  showing 
the  immature  characteristics  of  youth,  does  not  repel  us  on 
account  of  the  classical  themes  of  its  two  leading  poems  or 
by  its  obvious  echoes  of  Keats.     It  is  a  good  sign,  we  thinb 
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when  a  young  poet  echoes  Keats  and  when  he  loves  Greece. 
While  we  wish  to  have  Southern  poets  that  sing  of  Southern 
themes,  we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  a  dangerous  procedure 
to  endeavor  to  check  a  poet's  imagpination ;  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  Southern  or  American  poems,  written  in  answer 
to  repeated  popular  or  critical  demands  for  such  productions, 
will  ever  be  any  better  reading  than  the  sincere  if  immature 
outpouring  of  a  Keats-smitten  poet.  We  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Malone  need  necessarily  remain  Keats-smitten. 
We  fancy  that  we  can  detect,  especially  in  his  sonnets,  the 
metrical  feUcity  that  marks  a  singer,  and  if  this  be  so,  then 
sooner  or  later  our  poet  will  develop  an  authentic  note  of  his 
own.  What  this  note  may  be  must  be  left  to  time  and  the 
development  of  powers  that  time  may  be  trusted  to  bring. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Henry  Craik's  long  promised 
companion  series  to  Ward's  "English  Poets"  has  just  ap- 
peared under  the  title  "English  .Prose  Selections"  (New 
York  and  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.)  It  covers  the  period 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  inclusive.  The 
plan  is  naturally  that  followed  by  Mr.  Ward.  Each  author 
selected  is  treated  by  a  specialist  who  writes  a  critical  intro- 
duction which  is  preceded  by  a  brief  biographical  summary. 
An  original  feature  is  seen  in  the  editor's  purpose  to  furnish 
each  period  with  a  separate  introduction — a  plan  which  may 
be  commended  for  future  editions  of  Mr.  Ward's  volumes, 
although,  of  course,  the  noble  general  introduction  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold  could  never  be  dispensed  with.  This  first 
instalment  of  a  series  which  has  been  variously  announced 
as  consisting  of  four  or  five  volumes,  includes  fifty-two  wri- 
ters of  all  degrees  of  prominence,  from  Chaucer  and  Sidney 
to  William  Clowes  and  Timothy  Bright.  Among  the  chief 
contributors,  besides  the  editor,  are  Mr.  Saintsbury,  Mr.  Ker, 
Mr.  Churton  Collins,  Professor  Hales,  arid  Professor  A.  W. 
Ward.  A  commendable  feature  of  the  critical  notices  is 
their  brevity.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  that  even  a  Tory  like 
Mr.  Saintsbury  is  still  suflSciently  in  fashion  to  have  grave 
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doubts  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  that  delightful  old  ^ 
eller  Sir  John  Mandeville.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  to  find  tlu 
while  the  anonymous  Complmnl  of  Sfollaiid  is  admitted,  Tk 
Paston  Letters  are  not  drawn  upon  at  all.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, too,  that  Mr.  Reichel,  to  whom  fell  the  pleasant  taik 
of  presenting  Sir  Thomas  More,  failed  to  give  a  single 
selection  from  the  delightful  letters  of  that  great  man.  Bat 
ever>'  editor  is  fallible,  and  Mr.  Craik  has  done  an  importaot 
and  needed  work.  We  desire  to  commend  especially  the 
introductory  essay  on  "The  Earlier  History  of  English 
Prose,"  furnished  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prolific  con- 
tributors to  the  volume,  Mr.  W.  P.  Ker,  who,  if  we  mistake 
not,  has  recently  done  service  to  students  of  another  class, 
by  editing  the  late  Professor  Sellar's  delightful  work  OH 
Horace  and  the  Elegiac  Poets. 


In  re-issuiug  in  a  detached  and  cheap  form  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  admirable  essay  "The  Choice  of  Books,"  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Company  have  done  a  real  ser^-ice  to  the  cause 
of  good  literature.  But  like  ail  gifts  to  the  greedy,  this  gift 
will  be  received  with  cries  for  more  of  the  same  sort.  Wben 
one  thinks  of  the  number  of  good  books  that  are  still  prac- 
tically inaccessible  to  poor  students  or  to  readers  who  have 
not  been  trained  to  buy  books,  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
still  attached  to  them,  one  grows  despondent,  especially 
when  one  has  just  glanced  over  the  stock  of  a  dealer  in 
paper-back  novels.  Take  for  example,  Arnold's  "Essays in 
Criticism,"  Could  not  the  two  volumes,  which  are  leiailed 
we  believe  for  three  dollars,  be  brought  into  one,  and  soH 
for  a  dollar,  or,  in  paper,  for  even  less?  The  reduction  in 
price  ought  to  cause  a»  increase  in  sales  that  would  repay 
the  publishers,  and  spread  greatly  the  influence  of  good  lit- 
erature. But  publishers  know  their  own  business  better  than 
we  do,  and  we  make  our  suggestion  modestly.  We  have,  »t 
least,  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  this  popular  re-issue  of 
"The  Choice  of  Books."  We  have  re-read  it  w^ith  pleasure, 
and  found  tliat  its  interest  and  charm  and  value  have  aoi, . 
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decreased  with  the  years.  Perhaps  particular  senteuces  like 
those  beginning  "Poor  Lamb,"  on  page  lo,  grate  on  lis  now 
more  than  they  did  formerly,  but  then  we  may  have  grown 
more  dogmatic  than  is  good  for  us. 


>The  twentieth  volume  of  the  "Southern  Historical  Society 
Papers"  has  just  been  issued  by  its  indefatigable  Secretarj', 
Dr.  R.  A.  Brock.     It  does  not  seem  to  differ  much  in  scope 
or  method  from  those  which  have  preceded  it.     There  is,  we 
are  told,  abundant  material   for  future  volumes  already  se- 
cured, bnt  the   funds  available   for  publication  are  always 
precarious.     This  should  not  be.     The  Society  ought  to  be 
endowed,  and  more  interest  should  be  taken  by  its  members 
in  its  management.     As  matters  stand,  Dr.  Brock  is  the  So- 
ciety, and  he  deserves  all  praise  for  his  self  sacrifice  in  keep- 
ing himself,  that  is,  the  Society,  going.    The  volumes  he  has 
edited  are  replete  with  valuable  information,  but  they,  as  well 
as     the   Secretary's   constant  appeals,   show  very   well   how 
iTi^tters  stand.     They  are  scrappy,  they  represent  very  little 
individual  specialization  or  research  on  the  part  of  members 
of    the  Society  or  of  Southern  students  of  history.     They 
siTiack  of  the  scissors  and  the   paste-pot  rather  than  of  the 
desk   and    the   library.       Long-winded  orations,   newspaper 
•^•"ticles,  obituary   notices — these   take   the   place  of  careful 
^*^U<lies  of  campaigns  or  battles  and  of  illustrative  documents 
'-**i  "Wp-hich  future  historians  can  rely-     Orations  on  memorial 
*^**^casions  may  be  good  or  bad- — usually,  we  opine,  the  latter — 
t>ut   even  the  good  ones  are  published  in  newspapers  and 
^^agazines  or  in  pamphlet  form,  and  are  readily  accessible, 
^M<3  tlie  bad  ones  should  perish  as  soon  as  possible.     Why, 
*^en,  include  them  in  the  volumes  of  a  society  founded  for 
"»e   purpose  of  furnishing  materials  for  history?     Have  not 
*■"«  members  of  that  society  the  privilege  of  using  scissors 
*^ttd  paste-pot  as  well  as  the  editor  of  these  volumes?     But 
»«t  lis  repeat  that  the  editor  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this 
5CTai»-book  work.     He  is  willing  enough  to  print  scholarly 
studies  and  all  the  original  documents  that  can  be  sent  him. 


We  do  not  fancy  at  all  that  lie  has  a  hankering  for 
and  obituary  notices;  but  he  must  fill  his  volumes  some! 
and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  spin  four  hundred  octavo  page.' 
out  of  his  own  brain.     The  members  of  his  Society-  andtiie 
South  generally  fail  to  furnish  him  with  proper  mate: 
and  so  he  clips  and  pastes.     Shall  we  not  wake  up 
dut\',  and  become  members  of  this  patriotic  Societ>' 
workers  with  its  thrice-patriotic  Secretary-? 


and  tiie 

1 


Among  the  many  cheap  editions  of  standard  works! 
which  publishers  are  favoring  us,  none  deserves  more  com- 
mendation than  the  cheaper  re-issue  of  the  well-known  "Al- 
dine  Poets,"  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons,  of  London  (New 
York,  Macmillan  &  Co.)     For  many  years  this  edition  of  the 
British  poets  has  been  a  standard  one,  but  its  publishers  do 
not  believe  that  a  standard  should  stand  still.     If  our  memory 
serves  us  there  were  fifty-two  volumes  in  the  edition  preced- 
ing this,  but  the  present  number  is  much  greater.     Already 
we  have  had  Scott,  in  five  volumes,  edited  by  John  Dennis; 
and  Shelley,  in  five  volumes,  edited  by  Mr,  Buxton  Foiiiiai. 
And  now  we  have  Wordswortli,  in  seven  volumes  (the  fiisi 
three  of  which  lie  before  us),  edited  by  Professor  Dowdeo: 
and  we  are  promised  others — among  them  Herrick,  whom 
Mr.  Saintsbur>'  is  to  edit.     In  completeness,  in  careful  edit- 
ing, in  mechanical  execution,  this  series,  considering  Its  Iff*' 
price   (seventy-five  cents  a  volume),  is  a  marvel.      No  one 
who  buys  books  at  all  can  now  be  excused  for  not  owning  * 
fairly  complete  set  of  the  British  poets.     And  what  a  price- 
less possession  such  a  set  is!     Compared  with  it  the  cosllV 
encyclopEedias  and  dictionaries  and  editions  dc  luxe  of  on*" 
day  seem  jejune  and  of  little  value.     And  in  this  set  thts^^ 
volumes  of  Wordsworth  have  no  unimportant  place.     As  ih^^ 
years  go  by  liis  position  as  a  great  inspiring  force  is  moreM^*' 
more  recognized,  even  though  his  claims  to  universalit)',  IC^ 
the  proud  rank  of  a  world-poet  are  definitely  put  aside.    AlJ 
the  labors  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Professor  Knight,  and  Professo*' 
Dowden  will  hardly  avail  to  gain  him  a  continental  repl 
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tion ;  but  for  Englishmen  and  Americans,  his  place  is  secured. 
They  must  know  him  if  they  would  understand  the  higher 
spiritual  life  of  their  own  generation.  To  this  knowledge 
of  Wordsworth,  few  living  men  have  contributed  more  than 
Professor  Dowden;  he  is,  therefore,  an  ideal  editor  for  these 
volumes.  He  gives  us  besides  a  full  memoir  and  some 
common  sense  notes,  Wordsworth's  latest  text  (which  for 
Wordsworth,  who  was  constantly  amending  his  own  work, 
means  much)  in  Wordsworth's  arrangement  (which  is  not 
good,  but  necessary  to  the  complete  understanding  of  his 
poetry),  with  all  Wordsworth's  printed  notes  and  those  which 
he  dictated  to  Miss  Fenwick,  together  with  a  bibliography 
and  other  helps.  The  lately  copyrighted  "First  Book  of 
the  Recluse,"  published  for  the  first  time  in  1888,  is,  of 
course,  omitted;  otherwise  this  is  a  complete  edition  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  an  admirable  and  much  needed 
one. 

A  WELCOME  evidence  of  the  growing  and  healthy  interest 
iH  Germanistic  studies  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  second 
and  revised  edition  of  Hosmer^s  Short  History  of  German 
/literature  (New  York,  Scribners).  This  book  has  been  for 
fourteen  years  the  best,  or  at  least  one  of  the  best,  introduc- 
tions to  'German  literature  that  has  been  available  to  Ameri- 
can students,  many  of  whom  still  look  back  with  delight  to 
the  inspiration  they  derived  from  its  reading,  which  gave  a 
cnost  welcome  relief  to  the  work  of  the  class-room.  The 
present  revision  will,  no  doubt,  give  the  book  a  new  lease  of 
life  ;  but  we  regret  that  more  use  has  not  been  made  of  the 
intervening  German  investigations,  for  the  citations  are  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  writers  of  the  last  generation,  and 
these  are  not  cited  with  the  accuracy  as  to  page  and  edition 
that  modem  scholarship  is  wont  to  demand.  In  short  the 
book  does  not  advance  our  knowledge;  it  is  not  in  this  higher 
sense  original.  But  the  student  and  the  "general  reader,"  on 
whom  Professor  Hosmer  casts  an  eye  in  the  preface,  will  miss 
this  less  than  they  will  appreciate  the  easy  style,  the  occa- 
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sional  reminiscences  of  German  travel,  and  the  historical 
interludes  with  which  he  enlivens  and  lightens  their  stu- 
dious labor. 

Those  enterprising  Chicago  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  and  Company,  have  recently  added  to  their  series, 
known  as  Laurel  Crowfted  Letters^  "The  Best  Letters  of 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,'*  edited  by  a  valued  contributor  to  this 
Review,  Mr.  Shirley  Carter  Hughson.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to 
commend  Shelley's  exquisite  letters,  but  we  may  say  that  this 
little  volume  contains  many  of  the  most  delightful  of  them, 
and  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  cannot  own 
Mr.  Forman's  costly  edition  of  Shelley's  prose  works.  Mr. 
Hughson  has  contributed  a  brief  introduction,  which  proves 
clearly  that  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  man  he  writes 
about.  In  other  words,  his  introduction  is  modest,  worthy, 
and  touched  by  that  spirit  of  appreciation  which  can  inspire 
appreciation  in  others.  There  is  little  annotation,  perhaps 
not  enough  for  some  readers,  but  this  fault  is  after  all  only 
an  excess  of  modesty,  and  unfortunately  it  is  a  rare  fault  in 
these  days  of  over-edited  books.  We  heartily  commend  the 
volume. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  "References  for  Literal)' 
Workers,"  by  Henry  Matson.  This  is  primarily  a  manual 
for  debaters,  but  it  may  be  of  use  to  other  literary  workers. 
Some  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  questions  are  pro- 
pounded and  discussed,  and  references  to  the  chief  authorities 
are  appended.  Although  many  of  these  questions  hardly 
appear  to  be  proper  subjects  for  debating  societies,  there  is 
not  one  that  might  not  be  taken  as  the  subject  of  an  oration 
or  an  essay,  and  so  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  book 
will  prove  invaluable  as  a  help  to  college  students  who  take  a 
little  literature  while  resting  from  athletics.  Of  course  one 
cannot  determine  accurately  the  value  of  such  a  book  as  this 
of  Mr.  Matson's  until  one  has  used  it  constantly  for  some 
months,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  done  his  work  well, 
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and  that  it  was  a  work  worth  doing.  We  commend  his  book, 
therefore,  especially  to  college  men,  although  as  we  have  in- 
timated there  are  few  literary  workers  who  would  not  find  it 
advantageous  to  consult  it  occasionally. 

Among  the  many  attempts  to  aid  the  study  of  German 
literature  in  our  schools,  Bemhardt's  "Deutsche  Litteratur- 
geschichte''  (Boston,  Schonhoflf),  deserves  a  prominent  place; 
and,  where  the  foreign  language  is  no  barrier,  the  book  will 
be  found  useful  to  general  readers  also,  if,  indeed,  this  be 
not  its  best  use.  What  Professor  Bernhardt  undertakes  to 
io,  he  does  very  well.  But  it  is  clear  that  a  conspectus  of 
the  history  of  a  literature  so  old  and  rich  as  the  German,  that 
can  be  condensed  into  seventy-two  octavo  pages,  cannot  be 
very  full.  He  aims  to  name  and  characterize  all  authors  of 
any  eminence.  Hence  there  is  a  plentiful  lack  of  perspec- 
tive. An  equal  space  is  given  to  Heine  and  to  Eichendorf ; 
and  more  is  devoted  to  Uhland  and  to  Lenau  than  to  either; 
while  the  Gudrun  Saga  is  allotted  more  space  than  is  given 
to  any  of  them  and  almost  as  much  as  to  ScheffePs  Trompe- 
ter  von  Sakkingen.  This  is,  perhaps,  inevitable;  but  if  it  is 
go,  it  suggests  the  query  whether  this  attempt  at  fulness  is 
not  an  error,  whether  the  reader  or  the  student  would  not  be 
better  served  by  six  or  eight  studies  of  as  many  authors, 
which  might  be  a  real  guide  to  his  reading,  than  by  a  work 
so  condensed  that  it  can  devote  but  half  a  page  to  Heine  and 
but  seven  lines  to  Paul  Heyse.  We  are  disposed  to  feel, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  this  book,  that  the  problem, 
how  to  give  a  conception  of  German  literature  as  a  whole 
to  college  students,  is  not  yet  solved,  if,  indeed,  it  be  capable 
of  solution. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  welcome  the  last  of  the 
many  American  contributions  to  the  study  of  "Faust,"  which 
we  owe  to  the  scholarly  acumen  of  Professor  Thomas,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  to  the  zeal  for  sound  learning 
which  has  always  characterized  its  publishers.  Heath  &  Co.,  of 
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Boston.     Professor  Thomas  proposes  to  follow  up  this  editio 
of  the  first  part  of   "  Faust"   with  a  similar   treatment  0 
the  second,  a  determination  which  we  are  sure  will  meet  th 
approval  of  all  thoughtful  students,  who  must  agree  with  h 
contention  that  the  first  part  taken  by  itself  is  more  difficu 
to  comprehend  than  the  two  taken  together.     Yet  we  cann 
but  feel  that  this  book  is  rather  for  the  scholar  than 
teacher,  unless  it  be  in  those  favored  institutions  where 
teaching  force  enables  the  favored  few  to  pursue  a  very  fcrjx 
tended  course.    "  Faust''  is  emphatically  a  book  for  those  wI^tA 
experience  of  life,  and  such  will  not  regret  the  careful  detai/ 
and  philological  acumen  of  this  profound  and  loving  study, 
marking  to  our  mind  a  distinct  advance  over  any  other  Amer- 
ican editor,  translator,  or  <pommentator.     An  introduction  of 
seventy-six  pages  treats  concisely  but  clearly  of  the  legend, 
the  hold  it  took  on  Goethe's  mind,  and  the  refashioning  he 
gave  it.    The  text  follows  the  standard  Weimar  edition,  with 
variants  relegated  to  an  Appendix,  while  a  second  Appendix 
contains  a  bibliography,  the  more  useful  because  it  is  not 
exhaustive.     The  notes  are  condensed  into  one  hundred  and 
three  pages  in  which  little  will  be  missed,  while  at  the  same 
time  little  could  be  spared. 


The  author  of  the  paper  in  this  number  entitled  "A  Southern  Poet" 
desires  us  to  state  that  Mr.  Cawein's  last  volume  "  Red  Leaves  and  Roses" 
appeared  too  late  for  notice.  We  may  also  point  out  that  on  page  293 
of  the  same  article  the  name  of  M.  Baudelaire  is  misprinted. 
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Aftm  and  ■  chann  ofprinl  and  leaf."— /".tr  Critic,  N.  Y. 

A  descriptive  circular  mailed  free. 

CKARLEfi  E-  MERRILL  &  CO  , 


THEFLORIDATIMES-UNION. 

'  iiaily  and  »«kl>.  JaEksouvUle,  FU. 
__..^ ,  one  moiitb,  t, ;  n.lty,  Ihrtc  monllu. 
tJ.yi:    Daily.  hIk  moath*.  is;    Ukily,   me 


THE     ATLANTA     CONSTITU- 

[id,  niid  pays  HpccinL  AttCB- 
D  eonuilcle  nrwB  reports  rrom  every 
lara  State.  The  Cnal  Sou  them 
lapcr,  reconniiteil  l)y  the  pie*!'  of  the 


THE   MEMPHIS   APPEAL-AV- 

AiANCHE.  iTfldiiiK  newspaper  <-( 
the  great  South,  ippenl  Miablnhed  igjo 
AvnUnche  otablisticd  iS;7-  AvBlaaohe 
pnrThB.edh»AppeiillS9o.  Wm.  A.  Collier. 
{•rEMldtrnt:  fhos.  D.  Taylor,  Buiinena  Man- 


OQOO    GOVERNMENT. 


Publishol  aa  Ihe  ijlh.  of  rach  n 


inlbly  In  A 


the  higher  cli«  of  politlcil  and  Koicm- 
nientil  loplca,  triih  ■  view  lo  the  utencion 
of  dvU  Service  lufnnD  principle*  lo  t»er>' 
bnncli  of  Ihe  pablic  ■emiM. 
One  dollar  a  year:  tiaglf  copies,  ten 
Addreu. 


JHE  PULPIT. 


"""^J^ 

Ii  fmntlfo  St..  BuffaJo,  N.  Y. 


Kin  RoEK.  rnhllilttT. 


Edilat.  J.  l*.  Jackuin.  The  :sc 
PtaDter,  now  in  the  Mlh  year  of  publicn 
lion,  iB  the  oldMl  Ajtricullutal  Journnl 
bul  aue,  in  (he  Lulled  SUIes.  Hdiled  by  i 
piactiemfHrmeroflwenty-five  vears  enp* 


THE  PASTOR-S  AID. 

SDbactipllon  price  socealKperanDum.  Ai 

Subicrlplion*,   ConlribntioDii,    and    Ai 
tettliemeiit*  «t — "-■--• 


Aiu,  Seymnur  and  CjL 
Oskdsle   Park.     Krnl 


QOLLEGE     MEN 


scribe.  Hi*  lhconlyp«rio"lical 
nter-L-olleslsle  and  Cradnate 
luiively.  ProfDielyllluslrated. 
-J  -lotaina  Kraduates  of  Hor- 
!loo.  CoTunibiB.    Comeli, 


ho.rd 


aialogne.      We  solicil  high   K^Oe   ■ 

"^CiJiaLKH  B°  SekueTr  Co  .  I'ubtFataci 


WHEELER    PUBLISHING    CO.. 


mioK!- 


T 


t)e  \JJee\\y  l^euicu/ 


A  weekly  .survey  o1  contempora- 
neous literature  prepareU  )n  a  manner 
and  to  a  degree  of  completeness  never 
before  attempted  by  any  other  pub- 
lication. 

Ask  lo  see  it  ai  your  newsdealer's 
or  send    lo  cenis   for  a  saiiipli 


Macmillan  &  60  New  Educaiional  Books. 


A  AKW  BOOK  JiV  Dk.  S.  S.  t^-^UklH- 
THE  mSTITUTES  OF  EDUCMTIOH. 

Ctiinpri*iU(  n  Rnlioiial  Inltodiiction  lo  Piychology.     By  Dr.  B.  S.   L. 
"'OctMional  Adtlrcii>c«  on  EdncBtiniiHl  Snbjccis.-'    (Just  twidy.l 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GRIPHICJIL  STHTIU. 

il-huok  tor  Studrnls  in  EtiKiiiccrtiig.     By  I.ranhuh  M,  HobKihs,  C.E„  U.S..  Pro- 
unruf  Piircand  Applied  MccliBUics.  I.ctaiid  Stanford.  Jr.  t;nlveraily.  CallromU. 


IHTRODUCTORTMi 


By    1 


lERH  SEOMETRT  OF  THE  POINT.  RUT.  MD  CIRCLE. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  ILGEBRil- 


MICMILLIN'S  SHORTER  LITIN  COURSE. 

I  *>-    ^.  M.  Cook,  M.A      A  Book  for  Bcttiiintn  Id  Uiiii,  wltli  Hie 


crctilDS  Difflculty.  and  Eney  Patiugei  for  TransUi 
B^rt^t^H  mil  Ada|)t«d  id  American  ijchoola  by  JiMKS  C 


iDf  GrsdiiBlly  In- 


MICMILLIH'S    SCHOOL    LIBRkRY. 
THESTORTOFTHEILIU. 

MMltM  HOW  UNO  LIDI  WH1. 
fMoni  in  Kartli  Lore  fot  ChiMrcii      »>   Hev     t.ii.,Ki.ks  Kis.-^lkv,  uuIIim  o( 

THE  GHILDREN-S  TREASURY  OF  ENGLISH  SONC. 

1  and  arrenKcd,  wilh  N'ole.  I.v   Fhamis  Ti  k.m:-   IMli.b^ve,  tilitui  or    ■  Tlic 
Jen  Treaaiiry  SerlM,"  r\t 

■mlllan  (t  Co.  reipedtfully  cull  Ihe  nlteiitlQ.i  u(  Icnchcr*  and  ulhcrs  inlereated 
■■lion  WlheirMparaleCalologiiM  of  Book^  in  Die  foilowintt  deparlmenli  of 


tt^",i="."J,' 


I  mathkU  iTics  Axn  scmacn 


WiftCMlUUftN  S  CO..  112  Foiirm  flvenue,  New  Vork. 


MOONEV  &  BAINEJ 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heatil 

■»-FINEfPLUmBINC  + 

PLUHIBERS.  GAS  AND  STEAM  FITTERS'  SUPPLIES 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CHIHKUQIS. 

Office  and  Wareroom-IMili  Hl'jtk.)   Church   St.. 


QANK5  &  EMBREV, 


BROOKS  A.  CO., 


■twid  for  y«t»i««— . 

mhrey 

SSHWIRTZ.  KIRWIN  i  FADSS. 

.College,     kciiftny,     School,     Cknrth, 
Society,  Testimonial,  and  Pttaa- 
I'DENTS'   '         lation  Medals   and   Badges. 

,"i'id'"d  ""Ino.  42  Bifclaj  SI.,  NEW  YOBI. 


BOOKS  ":zz^ 

knowing  jus;  wlicn  t.i  semi  for 
tiuoks  or  infomiQlioQ  ul>aut  Ihcni.. 
Everj-  ov,  a',  fo^-^e  time,  wants  to 
know  Iht  cost  of  a  book  that  iiilrr- 
esU  lliKii.  If  their  means  permit, 
tlicy  propose   to  own   it.      We   can 

THOS.   WHITTAKER. 

2  anO  3  BIbJ>  Houia,  NEW  YORK. 


J^flNKLiN  440USE, 

COWAN.  TENN. 


W,  M.  BOL/GHER.    Prop 


Ffates.  Jiuo  Dollars  per  Day. 


WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  KEtP-    A^"— ,,„(.,:„        T-     - 
ING  THE  FINEST  GRADE  OF  MOUniam        llii, 

ifwwnttc-',   Tctia 


.....  DRUGS  ••••• 

And  all  articles  in  our  line. 

of  JKI.VEHAZ,  n'.\TnitS  III 

the  Bouth, 

THa.ll    ordarB    >»m    l-ao<'»    promp 
alKntlor..      ep>"  o'l  niabi, 

QEMDVILLE  &  CO..  Nashville.  T«nn 


OPEN  -ALL  ■  THE  •  YE 


I.  L  COLMOOE,  ^KiMg«r. 


^TtRREN   BROTHERS. 

Dealers  in 

Supplies  for  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting,  Pastel  and  Minature 
Painting,  Charcoal  and  Crayon  Drawing,  Designing,  Etching,  Model- 
ing, etc.;  Models,  Books  on  Art  and  Art  Studies;  Surveying  and  Math- 
ematical Instruments  and  Drawing  Materials  for  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Schools.    Catalogues  sent. 

Corner  College  and  Church  Streets,  MASH¥ILLE,  TEMM. 


Wholesale   and   Retail   Grocer 

And   Importer   of   Fine   Groceries. 

6oi  and  603  Church  St.,  NASHVii,LE,  Tenn. 

Pennsylvania  Mat  Company. 

FINE  SOFT  AND  STfFF  HATS. 
8#1IRT6,    GOLLflRS,    CUFFS    rtND    NEOKWEftR, 

No.  331  Union  Street,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


O&ORGE.  O.  DURY, 

Manufacturer  of 

SEALS.  STENCILS,  BADGES,  ETC.. 

RUBBER  STAMP  GOODS. 

PHOTOQRAPH    GOODS    AND    APPARATUS, 

camchas.  all  kinds. 

ao4  UsnoN  Strbbt,  Nashvillk.  Tenx. 


The  GiDson  China,  IHoveiiu  and  Tou  €0., 

407  PUBLIC  SQUARE.   NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

The  Leading  House  for  Toys,  Baby  Carriages,  Safeties,  Velocipedes, 
Tricycles,  and  all  kinds  of  Boys*  Wagons,  Coasters,  etc. ;  China  Dinner 
and  Tea  Sets,  Cut  Glass  and  Novelties  for  Birth  Day  and  Souvenir 
Presents ;  Games — Tennis  and  Croquet  Sets,  Best  Quality  Base  and 
Foot  Ball  Goods.    Mail  orders  have  special  attention. 


/Aaxwell  Mouse  Snoc  Co. 

-Fl'LI,  LINE  OF 

FINE    FOOTWEAR, 

NO.  403  Church  StREIT.         opposite  Mmwell  Hhu«.         Nashvillc   TENN. 

QUINTflRD    JONES. 

NASHVILLE.   TENN. 

Sells 

■     Men's  Hats,  Shirts.  Underwear.  Neckwear,  Collars.  Cuffs,  Handker- 
chiefs, Hosiery,  Gloves,  Suspenders.  Umbrellas  and  Maclcinioshe. 

SUNDHY  SCHOOL   INSTRUCTION. 


PRAYER  BOOK  REVISION  CHART.    II. 


rFFiciRSTi.v  IJiSTRtrtn 
CMFIRMATION  TRACTS. 

CONTROVEKSrAU   I 


f   Blttaoti  «f  Raar* 


E^XTTOIV     *t     I^YOIM, 


I)  KAPID».   MICH. 


SlASHVILLE'S  HATTER, 


CABTEH-MAGILL  HARDWARE  OL 


Hajdw! 


Lenaii<ljQl.btti.o( 
Cutlery     and     Guns. 
OiLiwd,  Mining,  Mill  and  I'ntni  Supplin- 
li*rk*tincl  Tth  St>..  CHATTAHOOOA.  TEML 


f\.    FRf\NK    &    GO- 
WALL  PAPER.  PICTURES.  PICTURE  TRAACS. 

INTERIOR  DECORKTIONS.  ETC. 


A  COMPLETE. 


RA.IL\VA.y' 

19  THE 

[Gre/it  Through  Car  Line 


MEMPHIS  AND  SOUTHWEST,         ST.  LOUIS. 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWEST. 

Through  cars  from  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  to  Memphis 
ria  Nashville  and  McKenzie.  Tlirough  sleepers  from  At- 
lanta and  Chattanooga  to  St.  Louis.  Through  sleepers  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Florida  via  Atlanta. 

J.    M.     BTEWABT,    T.  A.,    Cov»n,  Tenu. , 
,    K.    auWItl.1..   T.  A.,  W.   T.   BOGCRX.   Pu*.    AM., 

■mnflMwk-iSls.i  UliMiMiooga.  Tnnn. : 

W,  L.  OANI-KV.  «i,  V.  imrl  T.  A.,  N»fhvi[l».  T.'.nn. 


Jtaddan  *  Printing  *  Works. 


>00K'^°  JOB  PRINTING^  ^ 

,tg  School   Work_^^ 

®  »  ®  ®  a  Specialty. 

W9  Itorllt  Cherry  Street,  NASHVILLE.    TCNN. 


FAIRMOUNT, 


A  SELEG^r  SGHOOI:    FOR    GIRLS, 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF 


TRUSTEES  AND   OFFICERS -°e^^ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   SOUTH, 


s  B  wji  ^n  n ,  Tisj^  i^JS  s  vS  n  is . 


!••%•>*«•*«•  ***«'*t4'*«*'*><**l**W*WM«<««(^«p«^*M 


Thk  School  Is Situa ibi.)  At  MoNrEAGLE,  on  the 

Cumberland  Plateau,  Six  Miles  from 

Sewanee. 

/ 


^ 


WINTER  WAGATIONS, 
LIMITED  NUMBERS. 
SPACIOUS  GROUNDS 

AND 

FARM,     o    0    © 


.\i>i>i*i:ss 


MOMTtiAiihH,  TliXXBSSBB. 


aw  D&ptuimoat  of  tb$  Vaivsmiy  of  the  South.) 


TilA.  be  opened  Marcli,  1893,  and  conUoue  lur  tiiai* 
months. 

T]ifiroiii*h  cnun»es,  extentlin^  over  two  years,  provided 
Roman.  Coiuilituttonal,  and  Cominuii  Law,  with  special 
Strucliou  ill  ircrcanlilt  Law.  L;iw  of  Coimiiun  Carriers, 
:.  C)a&<ie5  iti  Groiiotnics,  H  iiilor^-,  aiid  Politics  aI>io  upcn 
Htndrnts. 

SrRciAi.  Summer  Cour5K  ok  LtXTUBiis  by  cintiicui 
vyers  ill  the  mouths  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

Matriciiianu  in  Law  Departmkkt  will  also  be  enti- 
d  lo  all  the  pri^nlcgcs  nf  the  othuT  Uepaitmcnts  of  the 
liversity. 

For  terms  oud  oilier  hifbrmattoii  applv  to 
^—  BURR  J.  RAMAGE.'i'll.D.. 

^H  Pritft  af  £jtv  Sr^iirt/;  ur, 

^f  THOMAS  P.  OAILOR.  S.T.D., 

Skwanek,  Tknn. 


HSTAIII.ISHHI)  iSiS 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

BroDdwJiy,  cor.  tad  Street,  Mew  Vork  City. 


k  litilu  mill  t'NtrrL  mily*iti«(lL-,  for  •ill  ^exwut.  tlnayt  ti 


l><ii  FtiritiilllDX  DcpanmEHt  nffen  a  tgiHl  rmnplele  > 
iih,  ]DcIatIia{C  lti«  proper >tuil]caii4  trim  ill  Tilovr*  fnr  iliScnnt  artkrioiK 
\rnii.  ^'^^v  &  Co.'s Up Jrrwwr. anil  U«  UpoliBukciof  WnUrprocif  CiMl*. 
I  '.  rulia  for  Kelf-inuiunruiitnt  ^U  \>«  M;at  vn  applicAtiun. 

■•Ill:  litMk  ftQfo  AtiuliiUN  Siiiulte  i*  GunVLiiicnt  tii  Uh:  XeaA- 
.  1  E4^y  nt  Ai'i-n*  ttriiu  ihe  tiniti.-i|ial  mllwa^Mtluii*  ia  N«w 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEV 


A  QUARTERLY  JOVRNAU. 


TSLfim  aOmSOS.  B.1K  LL.IK,  matting  EdJtar. 


pniS  Kltvanw  tu*  l)cea  eauiblUlMMl  under  Uir  aiupicM  of  the  FniMitty 

Utilwrsitr  dF  ibe  Sontli  at  ScwMi**.  TennnsM^    It  -riU   he  dc 
|Dc!i  tupicA  of  KeuciAl  Thciil[j|{y,  Philurapiiy.  UUtorr,  iwd   UlwratV 
V  fuller  tmuaKui  tbau  ibey  tutmlly  ri-ccivv  \u  the  itopuUr  ngj^ 
VlcH  irclinlrti  UMURiroi  than  itiev  renrive  tn  »peeUli>t  pnlilituirtril 
■icOnli,  Uic  Rkvirw  will  canfonu   mOTv  nciui)-  to  tli«    tTpc  of  Uk 
^KK<ricm  than  to  uaiutt  with  Amerloui  pcrioillcftlK 

The  Ibl^  of  pRiuiMil  L-oiitzilKilurt  it  nlr««Iy  large,  luttl  owdmI 
Ijtoted  namrt  IVofn  oil  »»«'Uon<L  ContrlhnUcin*  will,  hnwevcf,  fur  iamd\ 
Vcvlit  in  nuc  Ciuc».  wliete  tbc  natnv  or  n  «ptc1alUl  nppear*  ImliApnM 
FUu'  nature  at  ihariieit.  lutcuilioK  i-nniril>aton  vill  aililrpw  ifaetrc 
I  cation*  In  111*  MASAOiNG  Ronon.  Whtw  the  nttm  of  on  artidf^  it 
lutonipaahuali]  bp  enchMcd.  In  all  oucatbe  Toll  name  Of  Ui«  contiiM 
rlieitlvm,  aslhv  yearly  Ititlcxwtll  inclndc  the  nuno  of  tbc  wrUvrtof 
I  iuH  artiiJes- 

Gadi  nuoibrr  irill  coutain  ftirthcr  rrooi  twcttty-faar  ia  tliirtt  |;iii(ci 
[  rvrfew*  ut  currvol  Uuoka,  Pntilitbei?  •InkrLne  lo  liait*  Uinr  fwl 
I  noticctl  ill  thin  ilcju'rtinent  fJiinitd  *iliireii<i  tbe  MANAiUXn  Bniroii. 

:b  tinmtier  will  ciiniiiit  of  ii^  lar){e  rKtavn  jMirrv  printed  on  taet 
I  Tlu!  liates  of  uaue  will  bo  No«om)>er  oi^,  Pcbrou;  i«v  Uoy  i»In  mM 
I  lat-.ar  eacli  yeir.    Sab»CTi{it)iin  price,  SjjOo  a  ^Mffn  adrince  (CiMtJ; 
[•  Single  numbet»,  75  eenti  cacli. 

SuitahU  advertiuinejiU  vrill  be  ituened  at  the  ToUnwiug  ral»»- 


K^ 


ffip: 


Tiilli.       T*o  Tmui    '-tllawi  T 


AitdreM  all  catmnualeulDitii  iu 

TELFAIR  BODGSOK",'. 


r  itaililan  rriniloir  Wxrka,  iiu : 


SiNCLt  Hi>K«nt,  7^  csfn>. 


No.  4. 


THE 


'ANEE  REVIEW 


A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL 


TELFAIR  HODGSON.  D.D.,  LL.D., 
MANAGING  EDITOR 


AUGUST,    1893 

2ij/a  attfi  Literary  A'aturaltsttt. 

TennyiotCi  in  Mc$aoriam. 
S'utr  tm  Etfgietf  Poetry, 
Old NorlhwHbrian  M'(\rfhirs. 

What  is  the  Chirr  A  f 

Th  PrvhlttM  0/  Direif  Taxtttmn. 
Firatires  0/  Americim  Slavery. 
.  JafiH  Kuih'n. 

Clatk'*  StutiUli  Ltteriuitre— Dlittutp't  UvAery  at  EInetlQn*  in 


StiWANbb.   TL^NESSliE 


DREWRY,    HUGHES   «    CO., 

-WHOLESAi-E ' 

•••Dry  Goods  and  Notions.*  i 

ta.S,  to  and  12  TWiLFTK  ST.,  JJICKflOJJp,   V^ 

WALTER  M.  SPRANKLE, 


KENSRAt.    UMMMaerf 

ligli  Coal  MiiiiiiR'  and  Liiiiilitr 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

A)sa  Manulaciurar  o!  ToDacGO  Hogshead  Stan». 

And  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Hard  Woods, 

HELENWOOO, 


The  pIRST  HflTIONAbBAHlT 


OF=      NHSHiZlLLE 


HEAMAN  4USTI,  PflitiDiHTi  H.  W.  QRANTLANO.  G>("it-: 

J.  p.  WILLIAMS,  Via  Pll»IDEIiT^  W.  r.  BAHQ.  Jl,  Ui't  CunKit: 


CAP/TAi:^  -  -  «I,000,00*i. 

DESIGNATED  DEPOSITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


•■i*  HOH£ST   UL£  SP££OS  BCST 
eeiHO  PLAIHLY  rOLD.'' 

?^S|«ITH  PREJUIER 
IfPEWRITER 


\  15  Tnt:  MACHINE 


o  pott  cHTHiioaua. 


BRINDQN  PRIHTIHG  CO.. 


IK  I  HADING  HARDWARE  UOUSE  OF  THE  COUTH. 


!  I  EADING  U 

i:_H^FALL&CO., 

p|7  A'orCfi  CoHeife  St.,  XASH\'IL,L.B,  TUNN. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOB 

Guilders'  Hardware  of  All  Kinds, 

MECHANICS'  TOOLS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

JLROAD,  Mining,  and  Mill  Supplies: 


pble^  and   Pocket  Cutierv,   Fine  Guns,  Ammunition, 
Fishing  Tackle,  and  General  Sporting  Goods. 

nticel    ^®  have  a  large  stootc  of  Blue  RooJc 
''*^*^*  Pigeons.    Write  Bar  prices, 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 
NEW  HOTEL. 


C.  D.  COLLINS  &  CO.,  Proprietors.1 
S.   O.    M&RRILL    GOMPf^NY. 

EKBLElutS  nND  SOCrETY  GOODS. 


Send  for  instructions  on  titling  speclacles.    Send  j'our  walcbes  for 
repairs,  and  call  yourself. 


UAXWBU-  HOUSE  COiVWSff. 


VfVND&RBILT    SHIRT    GO.. 


H.  N.  WELTON, 

MERCHANT     TAILOR. 

3f4  Cherry  SI.  opposite  Vandtrbilt  Law  BuMng.  HASHVILLl.  TEMM. 


Let  me  make  your  next  suit  or  trousers.    We  also  Jo  refKiir  % 


THOMPSON   «  KELLY, 

213  North  Summer  Strttt,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Dkalers in 

FASHIONABLE      DRESS     GOODS,     RICH     SILKS, 

MOURNING  6000S,  PARIS  WRAPS,  BRIDAL  TROUSSEAUS, 

KID  GLOVES,  ENGLISH  HOSIERY, 

And   Housekeeping   Goods  of   Every   Description. 

MOURNING  GOODS  A  SPECIALTY. 

_joe:    f^.    os:BOFe]S[    &    co. 


FINE    TAILORING, 


239  North  Summer  Street. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


11  A^S^or-l^   Fi"lx<»««-01ntMM. 


CROTNERS  &  KORXn. 


246  rouRTH  Avenue, 


New  York, 


{BETWEEN   19th  AND  20th  STREETS.] 


Have  In  Stock  the  Latest  Theological  and 
Misccllaneoas  Books. 

A    Specialty    made    of    searching     for 
"  Scarce  *'  and  "  Out  of  Print "  Books. 

Hare  on  hand  a  Good  Collection  of  Second- 
hand Theological  Books. 

Catalogues  of  Second-hand  Boods  issued 
Bi-nonthly. 

Books  not  in  Stock  obtained  at  Short  No- 
tice. 

Books  Imported  to  Order. 


Binding  of  Books  to  Order  a  Specialty. 

Book.s  of  Devotion,  Private  and  Euchar- 
istic,  kept  in  Stock. 

S|>ecial  attention  given  to  the  Selection 
of  Books  for  Sunday  School  Mbraries. 
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ZOLA  AND   LITERARY  NATURALISM.^ 

IT  is  now  some  twenty-five  years  ago  since  the  preface  of 
La  Fortune  des  Rougon  announced  the  programme  of 
that  series  of  novels,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  which  is  just 
coming  to  a  close  with  Docteur  Pascal  in  the  columns  of  the 
Revue  Hebdomadaire.     In  that  preface,  Zola  undertook  to 
show  how  "the  slow  succession  of  accidents  of  nerve  and 
blood  declare  themselves  in  a  race  as  the  result  of  a  primary 
organic  lesion,  and  determine  according  to  his  surroundings 
in  each  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it,  the  feelings,  de- 
sires, passions,  all  the  human  manifestations,  natural  and 
instinctive,   to  whose  products  we  give   the   conventional 
names,  virtues  and  vices."     This  has  suggested  to  others  a 
remark  of  Taine,  by  which  it  was  perhaps  suggested  to  Zola 
himself,  that  "virtue  and  vice  are  products,  like  vitriol  and 
sngar."     But  Zola  seems,  at  least  at  the  outset,  to  have  taken 
it  with  less  reserve  than  its  originator.     So  in  the  nineteen 
volumes  before  us,  we  have  what  he  calls  "the  natural  and 
social  history  of  a  family  under  the  Second  Empire."     They 
are  to  be,  according  to  his  essay,  "Z^  Roman  Elxpertmental^^ 
^works  of  the  most  thorough  realism,  minute  studies  of  social 
phenomena  for  each  trait  in  which  the  author  shall  be  able 
to  cite  his  authority,  "human  documents"  in  short.     So  with 
indefatigable  conscientiousness  he  studies  the  workings  of  a 
locomotive  from  the  engine  cab,  shares  the  life  of  the  farm, 

^La  DSbdcle,  par  Bmile  Zola.    Paris.    1893. 
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and  even  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes,  all  in  the  interest 
of  "naturalism" — and  perhaps  of  advertisement 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  in  spite  of  himself,  Zola  is  not 
a  naturalist,  but  rather  the  greatest  of  living  French  ideal- 
ists, and,  since  Victor  Hugo's  death,  first  of  her  prose  poets. 
This  was  most  interestingly  brought  out,  in  its  time,  by 
Symonds,  in  his  review  of  La  Bite  Humaine}  It  impresses 
itself  not  alone  on  readers  of  Le  R&vey  but  in  another  and 
higher  kind  in  La  Terre^  in  Germinal  and  in  La  Dkbkk, 
This  seems  to  us  fortunate.  Zola  is  a  genius;  his  theory  is 
wrong,  but  his  literary  instinct  is  right.  He  rises  above  his 
ideal,  and  earns  a  palm  of  praise  while  his  scholars,  too 
faithful  to  his  teachings,  are  apt  to  weary  and  dishearten. 

The  vast  range  of  Zola's  social  studies  becomes  apparent  if 
we  review,  merely  in  the  briefest  way,  the  central  subjects  ot 
his  volumes.  He  aims  to  cover  all  France.  The  family-tree 
of  the  Rougon-Macquart,  afl&xed  to  Une  Page  cTAnumr^  ex- 
hibits representatives  of  this  family  within  three  generations, 
in  almost  every  social  sphere.  La  Fortune  des  Rougon^  La 
ConquHe  de  Plassans^  La  Faute  de  VAbM  Moitret  show  us  life 
in  provincial  towns.  The  farm  furnishes  the  scene  of  La 
Terre^  and,  in  a  measure,  for  La  Jote  de  Vivre.  Germinal 
introduces  us  to  a  great  miners'  strike ;  Le  Ventre  de  Paris 
tells  of  the  Paris  market  gardens  and  the  Halles,  La 
Curke  deals  with  the  financial  debauch  that  followed  the 
coup  d^Hat^  and  Son  Excelleyice  Eugine  Rougon  takes  up  the 
parable  of  political  corruption.  Nana  introduces  to  the 
inner  shrine  of  the  goddess  of  lubricity  those  who  care  to 
see  its  foulness,  while  VAssommoir  is  a  temperance  tale  of 
the  Paris  workmen.  The  small  shop-keepers  are  represented 
in  Pot-Bouilley  and  the  great  establishments  like  Au  Bon 
MarcJie  and  Au  Louvre  are  spread  before  us  in  Au  Banheur 
des  Dames.  La  Bite  Humaine  is  a  railroad  epic,  LCEurcrt 
deals  with  artist  life,  D  Argent  with  the  stock  exchange,  La 
DibAcle  with  the  army,  which  takes,  whether  he  will  or  no, 

^Fortnightly  Review ^  October,  189 1. 
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considerable  place  in  every  Frenchman's  life.  Religious 
ysticism  forms  the  subject  of  that  exquisite  idyl  Le  Rive. 
issionate  jealousy  is  analyzed  in  Une  Page  (C Amour ^  celi- 
.cy  in  La  Faute  de  PAbbS  Mouret^  and  clerical  ambition  in 
I  Conqu^te  de  Plassans.  And  so  we  might  go  on,  but  surely 
ough  has  been  said  to  show  that  an  honest  eflFort  has  been 
ade  to  make  this  series  a  microcosmic  picture  of  French 
e  under  the  star  of  the  third  Napoleon. 
Few  men  have  the  courage  to  form  a  literary  plan  that  a 
arter  of  a  century  of  unremitting,  pains-taking  labor  shall 
»t  sufl5ce  to  complete.  Yet  the  plan  of  this  series  was 
jarly  thought  out  from  the  first.  Fewer  still,  having  formed 
eh  a  plan,  have  the  endurance  to  carry  it  to  an  end.  But 
rhaps  Zola's  is  the  unique  instance  in  which  the  popular 
terest  in  the  author  and  his  work  has  increased  to  the  last, 
itics  may  weary  of  him.  A  brilliant  essayist,  writing  but 
few  months  ago,  tells  us  that  Zola  is  a  matter  of  yester- 
.y^;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  French  editors,  consulted  by 
e  Petit  Journal  as  to  what  forty  men  should  form  the  real 
i.cademy "  in  place  of  the  forty  self-elected,  found  that  Zola 
raded  the  poll  with  1,193  votes,  while  the  largest  number 
corded  to  any  competitor  was  774  for  Taine,  and  Daudet 
uld  muster  but  718.  But  beyond  this,  we  have  the  clear- 
t  evidence  that  Zola's  popularity  is  not  waning,  in  the  sales 
his  works.  The  first  six  of  the  series  have  attained  an  aver- 
se sale  of  less  than  32,000.  No  volume  that  follows  has  fallen 
ilow  44,000.  Leaving  aside  the  somewhat  phenomenal 
iccess  of  DAssommoir  and  Nana^  with  sales  of  127,000  and 
>6,ooo  respectively,  we  have  for  the  next  six  of  the  series 
I  average  of  over  67,000,  or,  including  Nana  and  V Assam- 
oiry  an  average  of  87,000.  But  the  four  following,  while 
»ntaining  no  such  conspicuous  success,  yet  averaged  90,000, 
id  La  DibAcle^  his  last  work,  though  for  the  shortest  time 
L  the  market,  already  exceeds  all  the  others  with  176,000  at 
e  time  of  our  writing.     Certainly  this  looks  very  much  as 

'Portraits  d*Ecrivains,  par  Rini  Doumic,    Paris.    Delaplane.    1892. 
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though,  to  the  reading  public,  M.  Zola  were  still  ven-  much 
a  mau  of  tlie  present. 

It  is  with  this  last  book,  La  D^b&de,  that  we  wish  panicu- 
larly  to  deal  here;  but  it  is  perhaps  fitting  that  a  won) 
should  first  be  said  of  some  qualities  of  diction  and  of  sub- 
ject which  are  associated  with  Zola's  name,  probably  to  his 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  readers.  It  is  said  that  the 
conversation  of  the  lower  classes  in  his  books  abounds  with 
words  and  phrases  that  sound  strangely  to  ears  polite,  nay, 
that  the  dictionary  will  not  always  suffice  to  pilot  us  throngh 
its  mazes.  Further,  judging  the  unknown  by  the  known, 
many  of  these  words  are  suspected,  1  fear  with  good  reason, 
to  be  more  or  less  coarse,  low,  or  even  blasphemous.  To 
our  objection  Zola  will  answer,  "  Such  men  would  use  sudi 
language;"  and- this  I  think  every  person  who  has  associated 
with  them,  even  superficially,  as  the  foreign  student  of  mM- 
ners  can  do  in  the  caf^s  or  wine-shops  and  at  popular 
places  of  entertainment  and  festivals,  will  find  confirmed^ 
,  his  experience.  If  now  it  is  worth  while  to  show  the  wotk- 
man  as  he  is,  a  study  of  his  language  is  a  means  not  to  1* 
neglected.  "The  style  is  the  man"  quite  as  truly  in  ite 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  as  in  the  Academy.  We  shall  new 
quite  comprehend  the  moral  decay  of  any  class  if  we  draw 
a  veil  over  all  their  expressions  of  it.  There  is  of  couise* 
question  of  quantity  as  well  as  of  degree.  It  may  be  urged 
with  some  justice  that  there  is  more  of  this  in  Zola's  work 
than  is  artistically  justifiable.  It  is  also  true  that  such  read- 
ing may  be  unpleasant  to  some  people,  who  would  rathe) 
hear  of  the  heathen  in  Dahomey  than  of  the  heathen  al 
home,  and  of  others  whose  calling  does  not  bring  thcii'in 
contact  with  baser  social  forms.  These  will  naturally  leaw 
it  aside;  but  on  llie  other  hand  we  hardly  see  thai  it  i* 
likely  to  injure  those  whom  it  does  not  offend,  while 
every  deeper  insight  that  we  get  into  the  moral,  intelleK" 
ual,  and  aesthetic  gulf  that  separates  the  reading  publit 
from  the  toiling  majority  of  their  fellow  men,  should  teod 
to  strengthen  and  deepen   those   feelings  of  duty 
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neighbor  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  what  is  called  "Christian 
Socialism." 

There  is  another  and  a  graver  charge  that  is  most  usually 
made  against  Zola  and  his  books  by  those  who  do  not  read 
them.  They  are  said  to  be  ** shockingly  immoral."  We 
may  distinguish  here  between  the  intent  of  the  author  and 
the  eflFect  of  the  book.  To  an  author  who  sets  out  with  the 
attempt  to  be  pornographic,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  chosen  line,  for  this,  the  cheapest  form  of  all  wit, 
is  more  universally  understood  and  appreciated  than  any 
other.  To  say  nothing  of  its  moral  bearings,  such  success 
must  satisfy  only  the  lowest  of  literary  ambitions.  A  Catulle 
Mendfes  and  a  Silvestre  may  be  willing  to  prostitute  to  this 
end  what  talents  they  possess.  But  Zola  is  too  serious,  too 
much  in  earnest,  for  us  to  attribute  to  him  such  frivolity, 
and  indeed  there  is  very  little  of  the  satyr  even  in  his 
youthful  writing,  and,  so  far  as  I  see,  none  at  all  in  this  last. 
I  doubt  if  Zola  ever  wrote  a  page  with  pornographic  intent. 
But  to  acquit  the  author  does  not  necessarily  exculpate  the 
book. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
novels  in  this  series  contain  scenes  and  situations  that  we 
should  be  sorry  to  have  promiscuoxisly  read.  Not  only  do  they 
bring  before  us,  with  a  fulness  that  shocks  our  finer  senses, 
the  details  of  experiences  that  are  usually  confined  to  the 
nurse  and  the  surgeon — for  instance,  in  the  work  before  us, 
the  pile  of  human  limbs  outside  the  field  hospital  after  the 
battle,  with  that  horrible  touch  of  the  forgotten  hand  lying 
by  the  door,  or  some  scene  of  bestial  ferocity  such  as  the 
butchery  of  the  Prussian  spy,  Goliath,  by  the  franc-tireurs 
{La  DibdcUy  p.  538) — but  they  also  admit  us  to  penetralia 
of  the  sexual  and  maternal  relations  that  English  writers 
are  apt  to  avoid,  or  at  least  to  veil.  It  may  be  perhaps  that 
both  English  and  French  are  alike  justified.  It  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient condemnation  of  a  book  to  say  or  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  fit  to  be  read  everywhere,  always,  and  by  all.  There  are 
many  treatises  most  essential  to  the  alienist  and  the  phy- 
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sician  that  would  produce  morbid  eflfects  on  many  readers. 
All  public  libraries  have  a  story  to  tell  of  the  persistent  and 
ingenious  eflForts  to  abuse  books  that  have  their  legitimate 
use.  Now  the  Bnglish  novelist  addresses  himself  to  several 
classes  of  readers  that  the  Frenchman  excludes  from  his 
circle.  I  suppose  the  majority  of  novel  readers  among  us 
are  women,  and  our  novelists  write  with  the  fear  of  the 
ewige  IVetbliche  ever  before  their  eyes.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  they  are  always  moral.  Have  we  not  Albert  Ross  and 
Amfelie  Rives  and — but  it  is  not  necessary  to  extend  the  list 
Still  our  English  immorality  is  calculated  for  another  me- 
ridian than  the  French.  In  France  there  is  a  school  of 
writers  who  regard  the  morality  of  a  work  of  art  as  a  matter 
of  indiflference.  But  this  brings  us  into  the  unsavory  com- 
pany of  Mendfes  and  Silvestre,  from  whom  Zola  is  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  palm  from  its  parasite.  He  sets  out  to  paint 
life  as  he  finds  it.  He  finds  a  large  part  of  the  society  he 
studies  under  the  domination  of  low  motives,  and  chief 
among  these  springs  of  action  he  finds  the  sexual  passion, 
which  of  course  expresses  itself  more  frankly  among  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  as  all  passions  do.  Repression  is  an 
acquired  art  of  civilization.  His  vision  of  the  facts  is  clear 
enough ;  he  sets  down  nothing  in  malice.  However,  when  he 
attempts  to  give  his  observations  literary  form,  he  is  perforce 
false  to  his  naturalist  theory.  The  poet  gets  the  better  of 
the  statistician,  and  becomes  an  idealist,  to  oxir  gain  and  his 
own. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  social  life  he  depicts  in 
A^ana  or  D Assommoir  has  anything  corresponding  to  its  base 
licentiousness  in  the  real  life  of  Paris,  he  will  be  ready  \vHth 
chapter  and  verse  to  answer.  And  yet  it  is  not  typical  of 
normal  average  conditions,  nor  ought  it  to  be;  for  fiction,  to 
be  a  social  power,  must  show  us  not  where  we  stand,  but 
whither  we  are  going.  And  this  it  does  by  showing  those 
whom  the  current  has  carried  furthest.  And  so  it  is  well 
that  men,  who  must  live  in  the  world  and  need  to  know  its 
evil  as  well  as  its  good  tendencies,  should  ponder  the  stor)' 
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of  Nana  and  Lantier,  of  Gcrvaise  and  of  Maurice.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  pleasant  reading,  but  there  is  much  of  bitter 
wisdom  in  Daudet's  dedication  of  Sapho^  "to  my  son  when 
he  is  twenty  years  old." 

Now  if,  as  Brunetifere  is  constantly  preaching  in  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes  and  elsewhere,^  French  literature  has  earned 
its  universality  because  its  energies  have  been  directed  to  the 
study  of  social  problems,  while  the  English  literature  does 
homage  to  the  individual,  and  the  German  to  the  philosophic 
spirit,  is  it  not  precisely  such  a  holding  of  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  even  in  its  deformity,  that  will  make  this  social  liter- 
ature useful  as  a  reflection  of  social  conditions  and  public 
morals,  and  so  fit  French  literature  to  maintain  the  place  it 
has  won  among' the  literatures  of  the  world?  Assuredly  it  is 
not  the  soporific  platitudes  of  M.  Ohnet,  nor  the  incoherent 
ravings  of  the  decadent  poets  that  will  assist  it  in  this  or 
any  other  worthy  ambition. 

But  though  we  are  disposed  to  justify  Zola  against  those 
who  accuse  him  of  pandering  to  a  prurient  fancy,  we  are  glad 
that  he  has  written  in  French,  and  we  could  wish  that  he 
had  not  been  translated,  even  as  execrably  and  incompletely 
as  he  has  been.  It  is  well  that  some  books,  good  and  neces- 
sary as  they  be,  should  not  be  in  a  language  "understanded 
of  the  people."  I  believe  a  pope  once  included  the  Bible 
among  them,  and  it  is  said  that  the  French  philosopher 
Taine  expressed  the  wish  that  some  of  his  books  had  been 
in  Latin,  that  he  might  not  have  been  so  much  misunder- 
stood by  the  Philistines. 

For  this  last  work  of  Zola's  one  need,  however,  make  few 
apologfies  or  reservations.  Vulgar  men  continue  to  talk  their 
own  language,  it  is  true ;  there  may  be  some  questions  of 
literary  taste,  but  all  that  could  offend  the  British  matron  is 
anxiously  forced  into  the  background,  even  where,  from  a 
purely  artistic  point  of  view  such  reticence  is  uncalled 
for.     The  subject,  or  shall  we  rather  say  the  scene  of  this 
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novel  is  the  terrible  year  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the 
Commune.'  This  is  unrolled  to  us  in  the  main  as  it  ap- 
peared to  two  members  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  family. 
Maurice,  a  Parisian,  educated,  yet  narrow,  feeling  and  ex- 
pressing with  what  threatens  to  be  wearisome  iteration  the 
degeneracy  of  his  race,  brave  at  times,  yet  with  little  staying 
power,  mental  or  physical,  who  finally  joins  the  Commnne 
in  a  fit  of  patriotic  pessimism;  and  that  Jean,  whose  do- 
mestic misfortunes  played  a  considerable  part  in  Lji  Terre^ 
who  becomes  here  a  type  of  the  sober-minded,  sound-hearted 
peasant  in  whom  lies  the  future  hope  of  his  country.  Nei- 
ther is  typical  of  the  average  French  soldier,  but  each  in  his 
kind  is  the  most  developed  product  of  social  forces  that  in- 
fluenced all  France  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Jean  is 
Maurice's  corporal;  and  in  their  squad  we  find  the  country 
lad,  Pache,  with  some  recollections  of  his  early  religious 
training,  the  sport,  and  at  last  the  victim  of  Chouteau,  a 
worthless  Parisian  voyou^  and  LapouUe,  whose  god  was  his 
belly.  lyoubet,  the  other  man  in  the  squad,  has  his  worth- 
lessness  redeemed  by  a  genius  for  cooking,  a  character  useful 
in  developing  for  us  the  shifty  incompetence  of  the  French 
commissariat.  Above  these  are  the  lieutenant,  Rochas, 
ignorant  but  brave,  and  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
French  have  only  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  any  enemy 
to  drive  them  indefinitely  h  cmtps  de  pied  h  derrt^re.  Then 
there  is  the  captain,  Beaudoin,  proud,  dandified,  contempt- 
uous toward  his  men,  deserting  his  post  for  an  amorous 
rendezvous  on  the  eve  of  Sedan,  hated  but  brave,  and  meet- 
ing death  without  forgetting  good  manners.  The  colonel,  de 
Vineuil,  and  the  general,  Bourgain-Desfeuilles,  are  more 
lightly  sketched,  and  yet  clearly  enough  to  show  that  braver}' 
in  the  officers  could  not  countervail  self-indulgent  impatience 
and  overconfident  incapacity. 

The  story  opens  with  the  forced  march  of  the  Seventh 
Corps  to  Mulhouse,  and  introduces  us  to  Weiss,  an  Alsacian, 
who  has  married  Henriette,  Maurice's  sister.     He  lives  at 
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Sedan,  and  knows  too  much  of  frontier  affairs  to  be  hopeful 
of  the  issue.  We  meet  also  their  cousin,  Honor^  Fouchard, 
son  of  a  miserly  peasant,  and  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the 
Prussian  spy,  Goliath,  sometime  a  servant  at  Fouchard*s. 
The  first  chapters  picture,  perhaps,  in  too  great  detail  the  grad- 
ual discouragement  and  disorganization  of  the  troops  as  they 
march  and  countermarch,  without  apparent  purpose,  without 
rations,  or  without  a  chance  to  cook  them,  never  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  insulting  their  leaders  and  themselves  insulted 
by  the  people  they  abandoned;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  hun- 
gry disorder  we  catch  sight  of  the  Emperor,  "  dragged  about 
like  a  useless  encumbrance  among  the  baggage  of  his  troops, 
condemned  to  trail  behind  him  the  irony  of  his  imperial 
establishment,  his  Cent-Gardes,  his  carriages,  horses,  cooks, 
and  baggage  wagons,  with  their  silver  saucepans  and  their 
champagne."  A  tragic  figure  throughout  the  book,  more 
sinned  against  than  guilty. 

Gradually  we  see  the  army  forced  by  its  blunders  and  by  the 
enemy  into  the  fortified  trap  at  Sedan,  and  the  great  shears 
of  the  German  armies  begin  to  close  on  them.  And  this 
brings  us  to  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  French  prose  that 
this  century  has  given  us,  the  defense  of  Bazeilles,  the  first 
point  of  the  German  attack,  (pp.  212-224,  285-297)  where 
Weiss,  being  captured  as  a  combating  civilian,  is  shot  before 
the  eyes  of  his  wife,  and  almost  in  her  arms.  Indeed  the 
whole  battle  of  Sedan  is  a  masterpiece,  reaching  its  acme 
perhaps  in  the  g^eat  cavalry  charge  of  Margueritte's  di- 
vision (pp.  319-322),  which  may  well  supersede  the  famous 
Waterloo  charge  of  Victor  Hugo  as  the  finest  battle  picture 
of  literature. 

Meantime  there  is  a  field  hospital  set  up  in  Sedan  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  horrors  of  war  do  not  end  with  the  battles. 
Here  is  surgeon  Bouroche,  a  sympathetic  combination  of 
science  and  heart,  who  contends  now  against  administrative 
incapacity,  and  after  the  capitulation  against  Prussian  jeal- 
ousy.    It  would  be  interesting  to  know  with  what  authority 
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the  statement  is  made  that  they  refused  him  chloroform  for 
his  wounded,  though  there  were  Germans  as  well  as  Fiencli 
among  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  we  see  the  Emperor  again, 
sick  in  body  and  at  heart,  and  with  a  constancy  that  is  not 
without  its  virtue,  now  seeking  death  in  the  front,  now  striv- 
ing to  hide  with  rouge  the  traces  of  disease  on  hb  face. 
This  last  touch  has  brought  upon  Zola  the  thunders  ol'  the 
Revue  dis  deiix  Mandes,  followed  by  the  scattering  fire  of 
smaller  journals.  The  story  seems  untrue,  though  not  lack- 
ing some  evidence;  but  whether  true  or  false,  the  controwrsy 
over  it  has  been  of  considerable  value  since  it  has  evoked 
from  M,  Zola  the  statement  that  he  regards  such  details  as 
matters  where  a  poet  may  justly  take  the  version  that  suits 
him,  a  doctrine  of  "probable  opinions"  in  naturalistic  liter- 
ature that  adds  much  force  to  our  contention  that  Zola  i* 
really  an  idealist.  Zola  himself  thinks  that  artistic  critics 
should  not  have  been  disposed  to  cavil.  He  *' finds  tlie  ad 
superb,  worthy  of  one  of  Shakspere's  heroes,  heightening 
the  figure  of  Napoleon  III.  to  a  tragic  melancholy  of  infinite 
grandeur."  This  will  probably  be  the  idea  that  thoughtful 
readers  will  form  of  Zola's  conception  of  the  Emperor  even 
without  his  explanation. 

After  the  cavalry  charge,  perhaps  the  most  striking  scene 
of  the  battle  is  that  of  a  retreat  through  a  cannonaded  wood, 
"bombarded  trees,  killed  at  their  post,  falling  on  all  side* 
like  immobile,  giant  soldiers.  Beneath  their  frouds,  in  iht 
delicious  green  half-light,  down  mysterious  aisles  carpeted 
with  moss,  breathed  brutal  deatli.  The  sohtude  of  the  forest- 
springs  was  violated,  and  those  hidden  comers,  where,  till 
then,  lovers  alone  had  wandered,  now  heard  the  gasps  of  the 
dying.  One  man,  his  chest  pierced  by  a  ball,  had  only  time 
to  cry  'hit,'  and  fell  on  his  face  dead.  Anotlier,  whose  W'O 
legs  had  just  been  broken  by  a  shell,  still  laughed,  luicon- 
scious  of  his  wound,  thinking  that  he  had  stumbled  oc  a 
root.  Others  with  pierced  limbs,  mortally  wounded,  ran  on 
for  many  yards  before  they  fell  in  sudden  convulsions.    ^\ 
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the  first  instant,  even  the  worst  wounds  were  hardly  felt.  It 
was  only  later  that  the  dreadful  suflFerings  began,  and  burst 
out  in  cries  and  tears." 

"Oh,  that  cursed  wood,  that  massacred  forest,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  sobbing  of  the  expiring  trees  was  being  filled 
little  by  little  with  the  shrieking  distress  of  the  wounded  .  .  . 
But  the  dead  and  the  wounded  were  no  longer  reckoned. 
The  comrade  who  fell  was  abandoned,  forgotten.  Not  even 
a  step  back;  it  was  fate;  another,  himself,  perhaps,  would 
be  next .... 

"All  at  once  as  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood  there 
rang  out  an  appealing  cry:  'Help'  ....  Then  seeing  that 
nobody  stopped,  he  caught  breath,  and  cried:  'The  flag.'  At 
a  bound,  Rochas,  darting  back,  caught  the  flag,  whose  pole 
was  broken,  while  the  ensign  murmured,  his  words  stifled  in 
bloody  foam:  'It's  all  up  with  me.  Save  the  flag.'  And  he 
remained  alone  writhing  on  the  moss,  in  that  delicious  wood- 
land dell,  tearing  the  grass  with  his  clenched  hands,  his 
chest  heaving  with  a  rattle  that  lasted  for  hours." 

And  then  as  they  emerge  from  the  wood,  and  get  tempo- 
rary shelter  from  the  enemy's  fire,  they  meet  their  general, 
asking  a  crippled  peasant  woman,  with  frightened  curses, 
the  road  to  Belgium.  And  through  all  the  horrible  day,  we 
catch  glimpses  now  and  then  of  King  William,  silent  and 
motionless,  on  the  heights  of  Marf^e,  watching  the  great 
panorama  as  it  unrolled  the  changing  destiny  of  Europe. 
And,  strange  contrast,  Maurice,  as  he  carries  the  stunned 
Jean  from  the  field,  sees,  in  a  little  valley,  protected  by  its 
steep  sides,  "a  peasant  methodically  tilling  his  land,  pushing 
before  him  his  plough,  harnessed  to  a  g^eat  white  horse. 
Why  lose  a  day?  Because  people  were  fighting,  would  the 
com  cease  to  grow,  and  the  world  to  live?" 

The  close  of  a  battle  does  not  end  its  horrors.  The 
search  of  his  fiancee  for  the  body  of  Honord  allows  a  de- 
scription which  has  many  passages  of  great  power.  It  is 
true  that  they  take  us  over  in  part  the  same  ground  that  we 
have  traversed  before  in  the  story  of  the  battle  itself;  and 
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this  has  seemed  a  feult  to  some,  but  to  our  mind  it  is  a 
artistic  defect,  though  it  is  certainly  a  bold  venture  h 
writer  sure  of  his  power,  to  describe  with  equal  vividnea 
and  care  first  the  process  aud  then  the  result.  Here  we  set 
a  boy  picking  up  French  rifles,  for  which  the  Geimausaie 
giving  liim  five  cents  apiece;  tliere  a  flock  of  crows  rise  fiom 
the  fresh  carrion.  lu  Balan  they  found  a  group  of  dud 
zouaves  seated  as  though  carousing  at  a  table.  "Had  tliev 
dragged  themselves  there,  still  living,  to  die  together?  Wu 
it  rather  the  Prussians  who  had  picked  them  up,  and  set 
them  around  it  as  a  mockery  of  the  old  French  gayet}*?" 
But  among  all  the  horrors  of  this  ghastly  search,  none  seems 
to  me  so  weird  as  this  scene  in  the  open  field. 

"  Suddenly  Prosper  felt  the  ground  shake  under  the  trtWp- 
Hng  of  a  terrific  charge.  He  turned,  and  had  just  time  to 
crj'  to  his  companion:  'The  horses,  the  horses;  throw  yimr* 
self  behind  that  wall.' 

"From  the  height  of  a  neighboring  slope  an  liundted 
horses,  free,  riderless,  some  still  carr>'ing  all  their  trappings. 
plunged  and  rushed  toward  them  at  an  infernal  pace.  Tliev 
were  the  lost  beasts  who  had  remained  on  the  field,  and  by 
instinct  had  gathered  themselves  in  a  troop.  Without  hsy 
or  oats  since  two  days,  they  had  cropped  the  scanty'  gtaa, 
nibbled  tlie  hedges,  gnawed  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  when 
hunger  pricked  their  bellies  like  a  spur,  they  went  off  all 
together  in  a  mad  gallop,  charged  across  the  einpt>'  plain, 
crushing  the  dead,  killing  the  wounded."  Later  on  we  hea 
that  tliey  were  caught,  one  by  one,  and  sold  to  the  thrift* 
peasants  for  twenty-  francs  apiece. 

Human  harpies  were  already  stripping  the  dead,  and  ihe 
Germans  were  hastening  their  burial,  compelling  the  peasaiiS 
to  the  task,  while  in  the  midst  of  il  all,  we  have  this  liltl* 
picture.  "At  the  farm-house  there  were  only  Prusaans. 
with  a  servant  and  her  child  who  had  come  back  from  the 
woods,  where  they  had  nearly  died  of  hunger  and  thirst,  h 
was  a  comer  of  patriarchal  good  humor  {bonhomie),  of  wor- 
thy repose  after  the  fatigues  of  the  previous  days. 
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soldiers  were  carefully  brushing  their  uniforms  hung  on 
clothes-lines.  Another  was  finishing  a  neat  dam  in  his 
trousers,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  court-yard  the  cook  of  the 
post  had  lighted  a  g^eat  fire  over  which  the  soup  was  boiling 
in  a  great  pot,  which  exhaled  a  good  odor  of  cabbage  and 
lard.  The  conquest  was  already  organizing  itself  with  per- 
fect tranquillity  and  discipline.  You  might  have  taken  them 
for  citizens,  home  again,  smoking  their  long  pipes.  On  a 
bench  at  the  door,  a  great  ruddy  man  had  taken  in  his  arms 
the  servant's  child,  a  boy  of  five  or  six,  and  he  made  him 
jump,  and  said  little  caressing  words  to  him  in  German^ 
much  amused  to  see  the  child  laugh  at  this  strange  language 
with  the  rough  syllables,  which  he  could  not  understand." 

In  Sedan  itself  there  was  a  man-hunt  for  the  soldiers  who 
had  hidden  in  garrets  and  cellars  to  escape  captivity.  But 
we  must  pass  over  this,  as  well  as  the  temporary  confinement 
of  the  starving  army  on  the  peninsular  of  Iges,  where  the 
German  inability  to  provide  at  once  for  the  needs  of  this 
multitude  caused  intense  suffering.  On  the  march  to  Ger- 
many, Maurice  and  Jean  escape,  but  Jean  is  wounded  and 
constrained  to  remain  in  secret,  under  the  care  of  Henriette, 
during  the  whole  winter,  while  Maurice  gets  finally  to  Paris 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  siege. 

Henriette  is  a  nurse  in  a  military  hospital,  of  which  we 
have  some  vivid  sketches,  but  her  devoted  care  of  Jean  has 
gradually  aroused  in  them  both,  quite  unconsciously,  mutual 
feelings  of  tenderness.  Here  first  at  the  5  loth  page  the  shadow 
of  romance  passes  across  the  naturalistic  sky.  But  Jean  is 
impatient  to  rejoin  the  army;  he  stays  long  enough  however 
to  witness  the  horrible  murder  of  the  Prussian  spy,  Goliath, 
by  the  franc-Hreurs^  for  whom  it  is  clear  the  author  has  no 
great  sympathy.  Jean  rejoins  Maurice  at  last  in  Paris,  after 
the  surrender,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Commune.  Physical 
and  moral  suffering  have  upset  the  mental  balance  of  the 
high-strung  youth,  and  he  sees  the  hope  of  the  fixture  only 
in  the  destruction  of  the  present.  Hence  he  is  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  the  Commune,  whither  of  course  the  sober- 


minded  Jean  cannot  follow  him.     "Oh,  no,  no,  my  dear, ! 
won't  stay,  if  it's  for  tliis  pretty  business,"  he  says.    "My 
captain  told  me  to  go  to  Vaiigirard,  with   my  men,  and  Tin 
going  tliere.     Though  the   thunder  of  God    were  there,  I 
would  go  just   the   same.     That's   natural.     You  must  feel 
that."     In  these  brief  words  we  have  his  character.     And  so 
they  part,  to   meet  again  at  the  barricades,  Jean   piercing 
Maurice  with  his  bayonet,  in  the  midst  of  blazing  Paris,  and 
then,  recognizing  in  the  wounded  man  his  brother  in  arras, 
bearing  him  home  to  Montmatre,  whither  Henriette  has  jost 
made  her  way  through  a  thousand  perils,  to  find  her  brothei 
mortally  wounded,  and  her  lover  his  murderer,  to  her,  ho-'W 
ever  he  may  have  been  to  others,  tlie  executioner  of  a  right- 
eous judgment.     It  was  the  end  of  what  had  hardly  had     a 
beginning.     There  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  sob,  faiT- 
well.      And  so  the    book   closes  with    dignified    simplicity. 
"The  ravaged  field  was  fallow,  the  burned  house  Ie\'elled,  a,ud 
Jean,  most  humble,  most  dolorous,  went  on,  marching  to  tjw 
future,  to  the  great,  the  hard  task,  a  whole  France  to  be  re- 
created." 

This  simplicity  seems  to  us  the  height  of  art.  Mr.  Moore, 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  thinks  "it  to  be  deeply  regretted 
that  M,  Zola  did  not  throw  history  to  the  winds  and  develop 
the  beautiful  human  story  of  the  division  of  friends  in  dnl 
war."  Balzac,  it  seems,  "would  have  given  us  another  such 
picttire  of  manly  grief  as  we  find  in  Le  Curl-  dc  Village" or 
perhaps  "he  would  have  given  us  the  cruelty  of  capture  and 
the  refusal  of  Jean  to  serve  in  the  squad  told  off  to  shool 
Maurice;  Jean  would  have  been  condemned  to  death  fen  in- 
L  subordinatiou,  perhaps,  and,  again  holding  each  oilier',' 
lihands,  the  friends  would  have  died  together."  We  dislike 
\-  to  difier  from  so  eminent  a  critic,  but  it  seems  to  us  piecisdy 
Zola's  greatness  that  he  did  not  end  it  so,  with  a  cheap  ap- 
peal'to  sentiment,  but  that  he  makes  Jean  kill  Maurice,  as 
sane  France  killed  the  insane  Commune,  and  then  take  up 
his  task  again  with  sad  resolution.  We  have  no  quarrel  wilh 
M.  Zola's  self-restraint  here,  but  if  we  are  to  criticise  3 
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it  would  be  in  accord  with  this  same  critic,  that  he  lacks  it 
elsewhere.  The  book  shows  haste ;  it  could  have  been  filed, 
polished,  and  above  all,  pruned.  It  does  not  leave  on  us  the 
vivid  impression  as  a  whole  that  branded  itself  on  our  minds 
from  Germifial  or  Nana.  Its  place  seems  to  us  to  be  after 
these,  with  DAssommoir  and  La  Terre. 

But  even  if  we  accord  it  this  second  place,  it  is  a  book  for 
which  modern  literature  is  distinctly  the  richer.  War  is  the 
scene  of  countless  tales,  but  we  have  never  had  the  like  of 
this  to  bring  before  us  with  startling  reality  what  war  means; 
not  to  the  general  in  his  tent,  but  to  the  soldier  in  the  field; 
how  it  rouses  sometimes  the  best,  more  often  the  worst  in 
our  nature,  how,  finally,  for  a  France,  of  which  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  family  were  typical,  it  was  the  only  road  to  regen- 
eration, if  haply  there  were  yet  a  road,  which  time  must 
show. 

We  have  seen  that  Zola  is  looked  on  by  some  as  a  matter 
of  yesterday.  The  recent  and  the  latest  phases  of  literary 
change,  we  do  not  say  development,  are  not  on  naturalistic 
lines.  Of  course  a  school  that  counts  the  venerable  Ed- 
mond  de  Goncourt  as  its  doyen^  and  Huysmans,  Alexis,  Hen- 
nique,  and  Ceard  among  its  present  or  recent  adherents  is 
not  dead,  and  this  leaves  out  of  account  the  neo-naturalists, 
Carag^el,  Rosny,  Mirbeau,  Geffroy,  and  especially  Hermant. 
But  the  criticism  of  the  day  is  apt  to  take  more  notice  of  the 
newer  schools,  occultists,  symbolists,  psychologists,  metaphy- 
sicians, or  whatever  they  are  pleased  to  dub  themselves. 
Among  all  the  romancers  of  these  groups,  however,  we 
discern  signs  of  longevity  only  in  Maupassant  and  Bourget. 
The  former  was  once  a  follower  of  Zola,  then  an  intro- 
spective pessimist  psychologist,  and  is  now,  alas!  insane, 
having  reached  the  goal  to  which  his  fellow  psychologists 
are  tending  with  somewhat  greater  speed  than  they.  Mau- 
passant is  simply  the  unequalled  master  of  the  short  story, 
never  surpassed  in  concise  power,  strength  and  grace  of  style. 
Bourget  is  a  psychologiste  intime  who  has  managed  to  touch 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  of  this  per- 
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verse  generation.  He  is  peculiarly  theirs,  but  he  i 
fellows,  Lavedan  and  Barr&s,  belong  rather  to  the  sch8! 
Renan,  a  school  lyhich  demands  and  will  repay  a  separaM 
study.  For  the  present  then :  Non  ragioniam  di  tor,  m 
guarda  cpassa. 

To  return  to  Zola.  No  author  stands  alone,  whether  as  lo 
his  past  or  his  future.  The  realism  of  Zola  has  its  fore- 
runners in  the  accurate  scenic  descriptious  of  Gautier,  and  in 
the  laborious  psychological  analyses  of  Balzac.  The  Gon- 
courts,  too,  before  his  day  had  shown  literature  how  to  deal 
with  the  lowest  social  strata,  as  in  Germanie  Laterlaux. 
Indeed  witli  Zola  the  whole  matter  is  a  question  of  degTK. 
He  proposes  to  be  more  true  to  nature  thau  his  predecessors, 
and  by  nature  he  proposes  lo  understand  not  the  nature  of 
the  readiug,  or  the  educated  class,  but  of  the  great  massw 
the  community.  To  his  task  he  brings  a  wider  and  a  keener 
ob5er\'ation  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  but  his  books  are 
not  great  because  of  their  photographic  accuracy,  but  be- 
cause of  the  poetic  ideahsm  with  which  he  infuses  a  natur- 
alism that  without  this  would  be  as  drear>-  as  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats.  If  Germinal  pictured  the  life  of  the  av- 
erage miner,  it  would  be  as  that  life  itself  is,  oppressive  in 
its  narrowing,  dull  monotony.  It  avoids  this,  and  gives  ns 
rather  idealized  types  in  which  tlie  genius  of  Zola  has  broken 
the  bonds  of  his  theory.  The  same  has  been  the  case  with 
all  his  followers  who  have  achieved  success,  or  have  deserved 
it.  Of  tile  five  who  cooperated  with  Zola  in  the  Soiries^ 
M^dan,  Maupassant  soon  drifted  back  to  the  early  influences 
of  Flaubert;  Hennique,  second  in  talent  of  the  group,  !ias 
become  somewhat  of  an  eclectic ;  Ceard  records  in  Huret'i 
Enqu^le  stir  P Evolution  LiltSraire  his  view  that  the  literature 
of  imagination  may  justly  claim  a  coordinate  place  with  the 
literature  of  observation,  while  Alexis  and  Huysmans,  more 
catholic  than  their  pope,  find  but  scanty  fame  or  patronag«- 
These  caricatures  of  their  masters  have  certainly  mti  ^ 
the  success  they  deserve.  Huysmans  makes  himself  the 
apostle  of  pessimism.     If  men  would  but  read  his  bookJ, 
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he  might  be  a  successful  missionary,  for  one  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  a  distorted  talent  in  the  wearisome  succession 
of  nastiness  which  makes  up  A  Rebours  or  Ut  Bas.  But  .we 
were  taught  to  read  for  something  better  than  to  give  our- 
selves a  literary  nausea.  We  miss  the  moral  purpose  that 
made  us  patient  with  Nana.  Nature  is  full  of  decay,  but 
books  that  seem  to  spring  from  the  phosphorescence  of  a  rot-, 
ting  brain  are  not  naturalistic,  though  their  author  may  shel- 
ter himself  beneath  that  flag.  Indeed  we  grow  impatient  of 
these  schools  and  cliques.  "What  matters  it,"  says  Mirbeau, 
in  this  same  book  of  M.  Huret,  "if  a  book  be  by  naturalist, 
psychologist  or  symbolist,  if  it  is  good?  Labels  are  non- 
sense." An  anxious  classification  into  schools  suggests  the 
weakness  of  imitators  rather  than  the  robust  originality  of 
creative  genius.  This  sterilit}'^,  sheltering  itself  behind  a 
cult  of  method  and  form,  is  the  most  discouraging  element 
in  the  present  literary  outlook.  It  would  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  say  that  it  was  due  to  the  dilettante  epicureanism 
which  .Renan  has  known  how  to  clothe  with  such  attractive 
grace.  Certainly  it  is  in  entire  accord  with  it.  This  inquiry, 
however,  would  lead  too  far  afield,  but  the  promise  of  the 
future  seems  to  us  to  be  with  those  who  draw  the  strength  of 
their  work  from  the  close  study  of  reality,  whose  art  is  not 
for  art's  sake  but  for  truth's  sake.  It  is  such  men  as  Hen- 
nique  in  the  drama,  and  Rosny  in  fiction  who  are  taking 
up  and  carr>'ing  on  the  work  of  Zola,  none  the  less  truly 
because  they  do  not  call  themselves  by  his  name. 

B.  W.  Wells. 


TENNYSON'S  "IN  MEMORIAM." 

ALL  true  critics  and  teachers  of  literature  are  aware  of 
the  impossibility  involved  in  the  endeavor  to  exhibit 
the  genius  of  a  great  master  of  prose  or  poetry  by  mere  ab- 
stract description,  however  faithful  in  conception  or  admira- 
ble in  presentation.  It  is  the  concrete  study  of  the  kings  of 
melody  that  reveals  and  portrays  for  us  their  supreme  power- 
Dante  in  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  Goethe  in  " Faust,"  Shak- 
spere  in  "Hamlet,"  Milton  in  "Lycidas,"  Tennyson  in  "In 
Memoriam."  Among  the  notable  elegies  of  our  language, 
such  as  "  Lycidas,"  "Adonais,"  Thyirsis,"  and  Dryden's 
masterful  ode  in  honor  of  Mistress  Anne  Killigrew,  Tenny- 
son's "In  Memoriam"  abides  in  its  just  and  indisputable 
preeminence.  "Lycidas"  approaches  it  most  nearly;  but 
even  "Lycidas"  does  not  contest  the  palm. 

"In  Memoriam"  appeared  in  1850 — the  year  of  Words- 
worth's death,  and  of  Tennyson's  accession  to  the  ofEce 
of  Laureate.  Among  the  elegies  enumerated  two  sustain 
an  especially  intimate  and  suggestive  relation  to  each  other— 
"Lycidas"  and  ^^In  Memoriam."  In  these  two  sovereign 
achievements  there  is  an  intensity  of  sincerity  WTOught  into 
the  heart  of  each,  a  sincerity  that  far  transcends  the  limits 
of  a  merely  personal  sorrow.  We  do  not  forget  Milton's  alle- 
gorical drapery,  nor  his  imitation  of  the  ^^Algon"  of  Cas- 
tiglione;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  either  case, 
the  range  is  immensely  wider  and  the  scope  immensely 
broader  than  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  a  simple  be- 
reavement, such  as  the  death  of  Edw^ard  King,  or  of  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam. 

A  parallel  between  ^^Lycidas"  and  *^In  Memoriam"  af- 
fords a  rich  and  appropriate  field  for  minute  literar\'  investi- 
gation. Edward  King  died  in  1637,  Arthur  Hallam  in  1833, 
an  interval  of  nearly  two  centuries  separating  the  tw^o  events. 
In  1637  the  complex  series  of  movements,  embraced  under 
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the  concise  designation  of  Puritanism,  was  nearing  its  climax. 
The  policy  of  Laud  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  and  the 
policy  of  Wentworth  in  the  sphere  of  state,  were  converging 
to  their  issue.  The  Civil  War  was  but  five  years  in  the 
future — 1642.  At  this  critical  time  "Lycidas''  appeared, 
having  been  written  in  1637,  and  published  in  a  volume  of 
college  poems,  commemorative  of  King's  death,  in  1638.  It 
is  evident  that  the  hero  is  a  mere  shadow,  for  no  such  at- 
tachment existed  between  Milton  and  King  as  knit  the  soul  of 
Alfred  Tennyson  to  that  of  Arthur  Hallam.  The  death  of 
Milton's  college  friend  is  made  a  convenient  pretext  for 
bringing  upon  the  poetic  canvas  the  critical  issues  that  were 
rending  England  in  1637.  The  poem  is  the  defiant  trumpet 
note  of  the  Puritan  spirit,  the  preluding  strain  of  the  grand 
sonnet  of  1655,  evoked  by  the  massacre  of  the  Vaudois.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  Milton  ceases  forever  to  be  the  purely 
literary  poet  of  "L' Allegro''  and  "II  Penseroso,"  of  "Ar- 
cades" and  "Comus."  Religious  fervor  is  blended  with  ar- 
tistic grace  to  a  degree  rarely  approached  or  rivalled  in  the 
evolution  of  our  literature.  It  is  the  supreme  accomplish- 
ment of  Puritan  genius  in  the  sphere  of  art,  and  of  art  con- 
secrated to  religion.  The  note  which  is  struck  in  "Lyci- 
das"  fades  away  only  in  the  expiring  tones  of  "Samson  Ag- 
onistes." 

The  genesis  of  "  In  Memoriam "  is  brief  and  simple. 
During  Alfred  Tennyson's  college  life  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
brought  into  friendly  and  intimate  relations  with  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  a  fellow  student  of  Trinity,  and  a  son  of  the 
cold  and  judicial  historian  of  the  English  Constitution,  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  literature  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  intellectual  char- 
acter of  young  Hallam  had  been  moulded  amid  auspicious  en- 
vironments, a  circumstance  which  suggested  the  pleasing 
and  graceful  allusion  contained  in  Section  cix.  of  the  poem : 

Heart-affluence  in  discursive  talk 

From  household  fountains  never  dry ; 

The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye, 
That  saw  thro*  all  the  Muses'  walk. 
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To  this  college-mate  of  Tennyson's,  who  was  bom  on  the 
1st  of  February,  181 1,  Nature  had  been  prodigal  of  her  rarest 
gifts.     Despite  a  marked  antipathy  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, such  as  was  characteristic  of  that  other  renowned 
scholar  of  Trinity,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  a  lack  of  facihty  in 
remembering  dates,  Hallam's  critical  and  creative  power,  as 
well  as  his  range  of  attainment,  was  wide,  versatile,  and  of 
an  order  that  placed  him  among  the  dawning  master-lights 
of  his  generation.     Though  educated  for  the  legal  profession 
and  admitted  to  the  bar,  the  strong  propensity  of  his  nature 
impelled  him  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  inspired  him  with 
a  zealous  devotion  to  the  masters  of  Italian  and  Provenjal 
poetry.     His  admiration  for  the  Troubadours  revealed  itself 
in  the  affectionate  assiduity  which  appeared  in  his  exegesis 
of  their  lays.     Of  the  ** world- worn  Dante"  he  was  the  skilful . 
and  subtle  interpreter.     It  was  this  latter  circumstance  that 
elicited   the   familiar  but  grateful  reminiscence  in   Section 
Ixxxix.  of  the  elegy : 

O  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 

About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 

To  hear  him.  as  he  lay  and  read 
The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn. 

His  English  sonnets  were  of  no  mean  order.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  sonnet  addressed  to  Miss  £mily  Tennyson, 
the  sister  of  the  Laureate,  which  begins  with  the  well-known 
line, 

Lady,  I  bid  thee  to  a  sunny  dome. 

Young  Hallam's  friendship  for  Miss  Tennyson  ripened  into 
aflFection,  and  affection  led  to  their  betrothal  when  the  young 
lady  had  reached  the  comparatively  early  age  of  seventeen 
years.  The  fates,  however,  were  not  auspicious.  "The 
blind  Fury,  with  the  abhorred  shears,"  soon  "  slit  the  thin- 
spun  life.''  Arthur  Hallam  died  in  Vienna,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  quest  of  health,  on  September  15th,  1833.  He  was 
found  lying  upon  a  sofa  in  his  father's  study,  seemingly  in 
gentle  rest.  The  physical  cause  of  his  death  was  sudden 
rushing  of  blood  to  the  head,  to  which  he  was  subject,  in 
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common  with  many  who  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  in- 
tellectual or  scholarly  pursuits.  It  was  this  constitutional 
tendency  which  produced  the  prominent  bar  or  ridge  that 
marked  his  forehead.  The  same  feature  has  been  observed 
in  portraits  of  Michael  Angelo,  a  circumstance  that  explains 
the  allusion  in  the  closing  stanza  of  Section  Ixxxvii. : 

And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo. 

The  manner  of  his  death — ^a  seeming  sleep— is  tenderly  and 
pathetically  recalled  in  the  fifth  stanza  of  Section  Ixxxv., 

— in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 
God's  finger  touch'd  him ,  and  he  slept. 

Though  Hallam  died  in  1833,  the  first  edition  of  "  In 
Memoriam  "  did  not  appear  until  1&50.  In  1853,  his  father, 
the  historian,  printed  for  private  circulation  the  "  Remains  " 
of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  a  modest  and  unpretending  vol- 
ume, which  nevertheless  set  forth  in  rich  measure  the  rare 
potentialities  and  splendid  possibilities  of  his  extraordinary 
son.  In  all  the  annals  of  our  race  and  langfuage,  no  such 
monument  has  been  reared  to  the  memory  of  any  man  as 
Tennyson  erected  to  the  name  and  fame  of  Hallam,  who, 

— so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Although  "In  Memoriam''  did  not  see  the  light  until  1850, 
it  is  certain  that  the  poet's  "shaping  spirit  of  imagination" 
began  its  creation  not  long  after  Hallam's  death  in  1833.  ^^ 
was  written  at  various  times  and  at  various  places — ^in  Lin- 
colnshire, Essex,  Wales,  London — whenever  and  wherever, 
to  employ  the  poet's  own  langfuage,  the  spirit  moved  him  to 
the  task.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  even  to  students 
of  Tennyson,  that  the  first  stanza,  containing  the  memorable 
and  much  contested  allusion,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later, 
was  one  of  the  very  last  parts  of  the  poem,  as  it  evolved 
itself  in  the  process  of  composition  from  the  hand  of  the 
author. 
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While  many  verbal  aud  phrasal  emendations  have  mu 
the  fastidious  revisions  of  the  Laureate,  there  have  been  ft* 
additions  to  the  body  of  the  work.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy of  these  is  the  section  designated  in  later  editions  as 
No.  xxxix.,  and  incorporated  into  the  poem  in  1872-3. 

A  concise  re\'iew  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  which  saw 
the  inception  of  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  requisite  to  compleK, 
and  even  to  render  intelligible,  the  broad  lines  of  difference 
that  distinguish  the  supreme  elegy  of  Milton  from  tin; 
achievement  of  Tennyson,  in  the  same  delicate  sphere  of 
poetic  art.  The  fervor  of  the  great  day  which  had  succeeded 
the  French  Revolution  was  yielding  to  the  prosaic  uniform- 
ity of  modem  and  contemporary  life.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Goethe  had  died  in  1832,  the  year  preceding  Hallam's  death, 
the  year  also  of  the  great  Reform  Bill ;  Keats,  Siielley, 
and  Byron  had  passed  to  their  account;  Coleridge  had  long 
since  abandoned  poetry  for  philosophy  and  criticism;  3  u- 
tional  appreciation  of  Wordsworth  was  gradually  developing; 
Arnold  was  in  the  early  years  of  his  Rugby  epoch;  Macaii- 
lay  had  gained  an  assured  fame  by  his  Essay  on  Milton ; 
"Pauline,"  Browning's  first  distinctive  poem,  was  published 
in  1833,  the  year  of  Hallam's  death;  in  1S34,  Thomas  Carlyle 
fixed  his  permanent  abode  in  London ;  in  July,  1833,  Keble 
preached  his  sermon  on  the  National  Apostasy,  which  is  re- 
garded by  judicious  and  discerning  historians  as  marking 
definitely  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement; 
the  teachings  of  the  age  of  Laud  appeared  once  more,  in- 
culcated by  the  mellow  grace  of  Newman's  style,  always 
suggestive  of  immense  reserve  force,  always  lacking  crcn 
the  verj'  suspicion  of  constraint  or  effort.  As  the  poein' 
and  romance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  fell  back  upon  tlie  raedis- 
val  day  for  inspiration,  so  the  Oxford  school — and  Newmin 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Scott — fell  back  upon  the  «ii- 
ished  Catholic  age,  such  as  Laud  had  striven  to  recall  in  his 
endeavors  after  "the  beauty  of  holiness." 

"  In  Memoriam"  was  written  between  1833  and  1849,111* 
period  that  saw  the  inception,  the  expansion,  and  the  c^ 
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of  the  Oxford  movement.  The  object  of  the  poem,  con- 
cisely expressed,  is  to  portray  the  several  phases  of  evolution 
or  development  through  which  a  human  soul,  stricken  with 
the  burden  of  a  great  sorrow,  may  pass  in  the  process  of 
restoration  and  the  attainment  of  supreme  consolation.  No 
creation  of  uninspired  genius  was  ever  less  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  pantheism  or  the  suspicion  of  agnosticism.  No 
uninspired  creation  has  presented  the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
immortality  with  purer  artistic  grace  or  more  definite  and 
triumphant  faith.  The  trumpet  strain  of  "Lycidas"  is  not 
thrilled  by  deeper  intensity  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  the  an- 
them of  an  incoming  millennium,  the  forecast  of  a  golden 
day,  when  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness,  shall  be  filled  with  those  redeemed 
and  august  intelligences,  of  which  Arthur  Hallam  was  the 
personal  foreshadowing,  the  concrete  type. 

The  peculiar  rhyming  combination  of  "In  Memoriam  '* — 
the  first  line  of  each  stanza  according  with  the  fourth,  the 
second  with  the  third — is  a  theme  by  no  means  below  the 
dignity  of  the  assiduous  investigator  or  the  affectionate  stu- 
dent of  our  metrical  development.  The  stanza  of  "  In  Memo- 
riam has  its  prototype  in  the  poetry  of  the  Romance  tongues, 
but  its  earliest  advent  in  our  vernacular  speech  was  during 
the  seminal  and  germinal  age  of  great  Elizabeth.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  elegies  evoked  by  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, in  No.  39  of  Ben  Jonson's  elegies  in  the  "Underwoods," 
and  is  not  unknown  in  the  lighter  lyrics  of  our  own  day. 
It  is  employed  with  felicitous  ease  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  in  his  poem  "To  Celinda,"  and  is  attempted,  though 
with  a  frail  measure  of  success,  by  his  saintly  brother, 
George  Herbert.  Nor  was  it  unknown  to  Dr.  Donne,  nor  to 
the  milder  lights  of  our  poesy  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, such  as  Abraham  Cowley.  More  recently,  it  has  been 
used  by  Tennyson's  friend  and  contemporary,  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  in  his  "Peschiera,"  by  Rossetti  in  "My  Sister's 
Sleep,"  and  by  Gerald  Massey  in  his  "Babe  Christabel." 
Perhaps  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  ungracious  task  to  recall 
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to  the  consciousness  of  our  readers  tlie  fact  that  this  le- 
nowned  stanza  has  been  thrilled  with  the  breath  of  a  new 
life  by  a  Sontheni  poet,  whose  lips  were  touched  by  a  livt 
coal  from  off  the  altar,  and  whose  obsolescence  and  decadence 
is  our  shame  and  our  reproach.' 

Were  time  available,  it  would  prove  an  instructive  and 
suggestive  process  to  trace  the  germs  of  "In  Memoriam,"  as 
they  may  be  discovered  in  other  and  earlier  phases  of 
the  Laureate's  work.  The  allusion  in  the  first  stauza  of 
the  poem  proper  has  been  the  subject  of  prolonged  and  nn- 
satisfying  controversy.  By  a  strange  and  arbitrary  critical 
procedure  it  was  interpreted  as  a  reference  to  Longfellow's 
"Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,"  which  appeared  some  years  in 
advance  of  the  first  edition  of  "  In  Memoriam."  The  ques- 
tion has  been  settled  for  all  time  by  Lord  Tenuyson  himself 
who,  a  few  mouths  before  his  death,  declared  that,  as  the  im- 
mortal passage  was  shaping  and  vitalizing  iu  his  imagina- 
tion, he  had  in  miud  one  of  the  last  utterances  of  Goethe— 
" From  changes  to  higher  changes" — and  that  this  was  the 
suggestion  or  inspiration  of  a  stanza  which  has  engrafted 
itself  in  the  literary  consciousness  of  all  English-spealung 
men.  Nor  do  the  lines  refer,  in  any  exclusive  or  even  priiici- 
pal  sense,  to  our  follies,  frailties,  and  vices,  but  to  those  gen- 
eral experiences,  vicissitudes,  and  disasters  upon  which  every 
humau  life  is  built,  and  from  which  we  rise  or  emergt,as 
upon  "stepping-stones,"  to  nobler,  purer,  and  holier  achie\T- 
ment.  It  is  "the  character  that  builds  itself  in  the  streamof 
the  world."  From  another  point  of  view  it  is  the  translatil^ 
of  "  the  stubbornness  of  fortune"  into  a  more  quiet  and  sweel 
"  style." 

The  compass  of  "  In  Memoriam"  is  practically  boundless. 
All  shades  of  mental  and  spiritual  development  altemaK; 
hope  and  despair,  but  hope  triumphant  through  faith ;  every 
feature  of  our  complex  modem  life,  its  struggles  and  yearn- 
ings ;  the  dawning  of  our  rich  and  varied  scientific  atUtn- 
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ment;  the  unfolding  of  political  consciousness;  the  "streams 
of  tendency"  that  manifested  themselves  in  France  and  Ger- 
many as  the  evolution  of  the  poem  was  drawing  toward  its 
consummation;  the  revival  of  antique  forms  and  long-gone 
idioms;  rare  allusions,  recondite  touches,  imagery  that  rivals 
the  drapery  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  or  the  decorous  graces 
of  the  elder  world;  each  is  lucidly  mirrored;  all  blend  in  the  * 
incomparable  harmony.  As  "  Lycidas"  is  the  crowning 
achievement  of  the  Puritan  genius  in  the  sphere  of  art,  and 
of  art  consecrated  to  religion,  so  "In  Memoriam"  is  the 
purest  and  subtlest  interpretation  of  that  many-sided  myriad 
life,  in  its  higher  aspects  and  deeper  phases,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  our  own  unique  age.  In  the  eras  that  are 
to  follow,  it  will  be  accredited  as  the  "  master-light  of  all  our 
seeing."     .... 

It  is  needless  to  add,  in  bringing  our  article  to  a  close,  that 
this  outline  is  merely  the  germ  of  a  mature  critical  study  of 
"In  Memoriam."  The  aim  is  not  to  exhaust  nor  even 
greatly  to  elaborate,  but  to  quicken.  Every  successive  read- 
ing has  impressed  us  more  and  more  with  the  boundless 
possibilities  of  this  surpassing  effort  of  poetic  power,  tem- 
pered by  an  incomparable  artistic  grace,  and  illuminated  by 
the  highest  spiritual  discernment.  As  numbered  among 
those  who  trust  "the  larger  hope,"  we  shall  be  glad  to  extend, 
in  our  imperfect  measure,  the  range  and  potency  of  a  work 
which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  noblest'  and  purest  inspira- 
tions of  our  own  life. 

Henry  E.  Shepherd. 


NOTE  ON  ELEGIAC  POETRY. 

IN  reading  recent  notices  and  criticisms  of   "In  Memo- 
riam,"  called  forth  by  the  death  of  Tennyson,  we  have 
been    impressed    with    the   fact   that  our    poetical  termi- 
nology is  in  many  respects  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  writers,  as  a  rule,  unite  in  speaking  of  the  Laureate^s 
most  popular  production  as  an  elegy,  and  in  coupling  it 
with  such  poems  as  "Lycidas,''  "Adonais,"  "Thyrsis,"  and 
Dryden's   verses  in   memory  of  Mistress  Anne   Killigrew. 
But  obviously,  if  all  these  poems  are  elegies,  the  term  has  a 
very  wide  and  vagfue  significatioii,  which  becomes  still  wider 
and  vaguer  if  we  make  it  include  all  the  varieties  of  poetn' 
that  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  express  by  their  "much- 
enduring'*  word  eXspt^,     But  critics  and   poets  are  by  no 
means  at  one  in  their  use  of  the  term,  either  in  a  wide  or  in 
a  narrow  sense.     Mr.  Stedman,  in  his  Vtciortan  Poets^  has  no 
hesitation  in  speaking  of  Arnold's  pastoral  elegy,  ".ThyTsis," 
as  a  "threnode,''  although  the  latter  term,  as  its  derivation 
implies,  should  plainly  be  used  only  of  a  song  of  lamentation 
which  "Thyrsis"  just  as  plainly  is  not.     Dryden  called  his 
great  poem,  mentioned  above,  an  ode.     Cowley  seems  to  have 
regarded  his  regular  ode,  "On  the  Death  of  Mr.  William 
Harvey,"  as  an  elegy,  while  Collins  entitled  his  equally  regu- 
lar stanzas  in  memory  of  Thomson,  an  ode.     Mickle,  with 
naive  inclusiveness  gave  his  poem,  "Pollio,"  which  was  writ- 
ten in   orthodox  elegiac  quatrains,  the  title  of  "an  elegiac 
ode;"  while  Lyttleton  preferred  to  regard  his  Pindaric  ode 
on  his  Lady's  death,  as  a  monody.     On  the  other  hand  Bishop 
King  termed  his  more  regular  and  more  touching  poem  on  a 
similar  occasion,  an  exequy;  while  Byron  was  more,  but  not 
entirely  correct  in  entitling  his  lines,  spoken  at  Drury  Lane 
on  the  death  of  Sheridan,  a  monody.     It  would  be  needless, 
however,   to   cite  further   examples  of   the   confusion  that 
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seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  most  poets  .as  to  whether  they 
shall  call  their  productions  dirges,  laments,  requiems,  Re- 
gies, odes,  threnodies,  monodies,  or  memorial  verses.  It  is 
plain  enough  that  our  poetical  terminology  is  far  from  settled, 
if  it  is  possible  to  include  Gray's  tender  moralizings  on 
human  life,  Dryden's  impassioned  stanzas  on  a  sister  poet, 
Milton's  blending  of  shepherd's  pipe  and  angel's  trump, 
Shelley's  neo-Alexandrian  idyl,  Byron's  plaintive  stanzas  to 
Thyrza,  and  Tennyson's  profound  reflections  on  death  and 
immortality  under  the  class-name  "elegy" — to  say  nothing  of 
the  elegies  of  Solon,  Tyrtaeus,  Mimnermus,  TibuUus,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  the  English  Hammond.  In  view  of  this  con- 
fusion, the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  terminology  with  regard  to  elegiac  verse  may  not  be 
unwelcome. 

In  order  fully  to  explain  and  justify  the  suggestions  we  are 
about  to  make,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discuss  at  some 
length  the  history  of  the  elegy.  For  this,  however,  space 
is  wanting.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  elegiac  poetry  has 
had  a  continuous  history  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the 
present.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  category  of  poetry  or  of  lit- 
erature that  so  conclusively  proves  the  essential  unity  of 
literature — a  fact  of  which  critics  are  often  just  as  oblivious 
as  historians  are  of  the  unity  of  history.  The  linus-song, 
the  ialemus,  and  the  threnus  of  the  earliest  times  are  akin 
to  what  we  know  variously  as  the  dirge,  the  threnody,  and 
their  numerous  synonyms.  The  elegy,  which  was  introduced 
from  Phrygia^  about  the  time  of  Callinus  of  Ephesus  (B.  C. 
776),  along  with  the  flute  and  the  well-known  elegiac  dis- 
tich, had  in  all  probability  from  the  start  the  characteristic  of 
plaintive  melancholy  which  we  now  associate  with  itf  In 
its  first  development,  however,  at  the  hands  of  Callinus, 
Archilochus,  Tyrtaeus,  and  Solon,  it  was  used  rather  for  pur- 
poses of  political  and  patriotic  incitement  than  for  the  ex- 


'See,  as  to  the  Phrygian  origin  of  the  elegy,  Perrot  and  Chipiez.    His- 
tory of  Art  in  Pkrygia,  etc.    London,  1892.    Vol.  I.    pp.  28,  29. 
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pression  of  personal  sorrow.  It  received  tliis  last  note  at  tJie 
hands  of  Mimneriuus,  and,  if  we  except  the  gnomic  mc 
made  of  it  by  Theognis  and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  it 
bas  kept  this  note  until  onr  own  day.  The  plaintive  iove- 
elegies  of  Mimnennus  undoubtedly  served  as  models  W 
Philetas  of  Cos,  the  father  of  the  love-elegies  of  the  Alexan- 
drians; and  through  him  and  his  successors  tlie  influence  of 
tile  lover  of  Nauno  was  passed  on  to  the  Romans.  From 
Tibullus,  Propertins,  and  Ovid  many  a  modem  poet  has 
caught  his  inspiration  to  sing  the  perennial  sorrows  of  them 
that  love  "not  wisely  but  too  well,"  although  few  ha've  imi- 
tated Hammond  in  entitling  their  effusions  "elegies." 

But  the  Alexandrians  added  an  epic,  or  rather  idj'Uic,  nOtt 
to  the  eleg>',  which  has  greatly  affected  its  subsequent  for- 
tunes.' "The  Song  of  Daphnis"  of  Theocritus,  "The  Song 
of  Adonis"  of  Bion,  and  the  eleg>'  on  Biou  of  Moschiis  are 
the  prototypes  of  all  the  pastoral  elegies  that  have  since  bffn 
written.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  nnderstand  or  appreciate 
to  the  full  the  poetic  beauty  of  "Lycidas,"  "Adonais,"  or 
"Thyrsis"  without  first  having  read  these  exquisite  elegiac 
idyls,  in  which  the  sensuousness  and  passivity  of  the  East 
are  charmingly  blended  with  the  love  of  pure  beauty  and  the 
energy  of  the  West.  Reading  them,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
why  the  lover  of  Theocritus  did  not  celebrate  the  deatli  of 
Hallam  in  a  pastoral  elegy ;  but  when  one  remembers  what  bts 
come  dowu  to  us  concerning  the  "Lyde"  of  AntimacIiiiS 
with  its  digressions  from  a  strictly  elegiac  tone  to  mytho- 
logical speculations,  one  is  convinced  that  even  the  "In  Me- 
moriam"  does  not  mark  a  new  type  of  elegiac  poetr^'.  In 
fine,  no  point  in  the  history  of  literature  is  more  certiin 
than  the  continuity  of  the  typical  forms  of  elegiac  poctn" 
from  the  days  of  the  Greeks  to  our  own.  But  we 
hasten  to  discuss  these  forms. 

It  is  obvious,  from  tlie  subjective  nature  of  elegiac 
that  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  lyrical  impulse,  or,  to  mal 
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of  Mr.  Theodore  Watts's  admirable  classification  of  poets/  it 
is  the  work  of  poets  of  "relative  dramatic  vision,"  or  of  ego- 
istic imagination.  It  is  diflScult  to  see  how  "absolute  dra- 
matic vision''  could  be  employed  on  it,  although,  of  course, 
this  is  not  saying  that  a  poet  of  this  highest  class  could  not 
or  would  not  write  an  elegy.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  its 
history,  that  elegiac  poetry  may  be  written  not  only  by  the 
pure  lyrists,  but  by  that  class  of  "quasi-dramatists''  in  which 
are  included  such  names  as  those  of  Milton,  Shelley,  and,  we 
may  add,  Theocritus.  Naturally  the  elegies  of  this  class  will 
be  less  simple  and  spontaneous,  but  more  dramatic,  more  ar- 
tistic, more  full  of  splendid  power,  than  those  of  the  pure 
lyrists;  still  we  must  hold  that  elegiac  poetry  falls  properly 
under  the  head  of  lyrical  poetry,  although  it  is  sometimes 
fused  with  narrative  or  epic  notes.  In  other  words,  the  elegy 
ranks  as  a  subdivision  of  lyric  poetry,  with  the  ode,  the  song, 
and  the  sonnet. 

The  divisions  of  lyric  poetry  are  numerous,  but,,  perhaps, 
the  best  is  that  which  follows  the  nature  of  the  poet's  emo- 
tions according  as  they  are  (i)  simple,  (2)  enthusiastic  or 
roused,  (3)  reflective,  in  which  the  intellectual  mingles  with 
the  emotional.^  It  is  plain  that  the  elegy  and  elegiac  poetry 
in  general  can  rarely  fall  under  the  second  head — g^ef  and 
complaint  (the  querinionia  of  the  Romans)  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
air  themselves  in  roused  or  enthusiastic  lyrics,  of  which  the 
ode  is  the  type.  It  is  equally  plain  that  there  may  be  elegies 
and  elegiac  poetry  expressing  simple  emotions  whereby  the 
poem  becomes  an  utterance  of  immediate  feeling.  But  it  is 
the  song  that  is  the  type  of  this  sort  of  poetry,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  best,  on  the  whole,  to  give  the  elegy  a  difierent 
name  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  song — whether  we  call 
it  dirge,  requiem,  lament,  threnody,  or  coronach. 

The  dirge,  as  its  derivation  shows,  is  connected  with  an 
antiphon  sung  in  the  burial  service;  hence  the  term  includes 

'  See  his  article  on  Poetry  in  The  Encyclopcedia  Britannica, 

'This  classification  is  used  by  Professor  Gummere  in  his  excellent  Hand- 
book of  Poetics, 
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any  funeral  hymn,  any  song  or  tune  expressing  grief,  lam- 
entation, or  mourning — generally  for  a  particular  person.^ 
CoUins's  "  Dirge  in  Cymbeline"  is  an  excellent  example.  The 
requiem  was  originally  sung  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a  dy- 
ing or  deceased  person,  and  the  verses  should  bear  out  this  pur- 
pose strictly.  The  exquisite  song  in  "The  Maid's  Tragedy** 
is  a  familiar  example.  Both  dirge  and  requiem  differ  from 
the  elegy,  in  that  the  latter  not  only  need  not  necessarily 
be  sung,  but  ought  not  to  be  sung;  and  both  terms  are  appli- 
cable when  the  music  is  unaccompanied  by  words.  Neither 
the  lament  nor  the  threnody  differs  much  in  scope  from  the 
dirge,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  former  is  somewhat  more 
general  in  its  application.  Cowper's  "Loss  of  the  Royal 
George'*  is  a  good  example  of  the  lament.  The  coronach  is 
merely  the  Gaelic  for  a  dirge  or  funeral  song,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  recall  to  the  reader  Sir  Walter  Scott's  spirited 
"He  is  gone  on  the  mountain."  All  these  words,  as  well  as 
such  phrases  as  "funeral  song,"  are  used  very  indiscriminately, 
and  it  would  seem  best  to  distinguish  them  from  the  eleg>* 
and  from  elegiac  poetry  by  holding  that  the  latter  terms  apply 
to  poems  and  the  former  to  songs.  If  this  distinction  be  ac- 
cepted, it  is  plain  that  elegies  will  fall  under  the  head  of 
reflective  lyrics,  and  that  with  them  as  with  the  sonnet, 
which  falls  under  the  same  head,  perfection  of  form  is  even 
more  necessary  than  with  the  song,  because  the  artistic  pre- 
tensions are  much  more  pronounced.^ 

An  eleg}'  then  may,  perhaps,  be  best  defined  for  our  pur- 
pose as  a  lyrical  poem  of  a  reflective  cast  lamenting  the 
death  of  a  particular  person  or  persons.  Generally  one  hu- 
man being  is  the  subject  of  an  eleg>',  but  it  would  be  per- 
fectly admissible  to  write  an  eleg}'  on  the  death  of  two  or 
more  persons,  e.  g,^  a  joint  elegy  on  Shelley  and  Keats.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  an  animal  may  be  the  subject  of 
an  elegy  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Arnold's  verses  on 
Geist  and  iMatthias,  the  treatment  is  almost  personal.     Catul- 


^  See  The  Century  Dictionary  for  this  and  the  other  words  defined. 
^  See  the  article  of  Theodore  Watts  cited  above. 
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lus's  exquisite  verses  on  Lesbia's  sparrow  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  hardly  personal  and  reflective  enough  to  justify  the 
title  of  elegy,  A  god  or. hero  may  also  be  honored  with  an 
elegy,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Bion's  "  Song  of  Adonis."  A 
poem  like  Cowper's  "Loss  of  the  Royal  George,"  in  which 
the  death  of  a  number  of  persons  is  bewailed,  falls,  as  we 
have  said,  more  naturally  under  the  head  of  a  lament.  A 
poem  like  Gray's  famous  "Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard," in  which  the  elegiac  tone  applies  rather  to  the  race  at 
large  than  to  the  "youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown," 
is,  if  our  definition  be  accepted,  more  properly  an  elegiac 
poem  than  an  elegy.  So,  too,  reflective  lyrics  into  which 
complaint  or  melancholy  enters  largely,  are  better  described 
as  elegiac  poems  than  as  elegies,  although  usage  has  cer- 
tainly sanctioned  the  latter  term.  The  wide  use  which  the 
Greeks  made  of  the  word  "elegy"  is,  however,  best  avoided  in 
English.  Patriotic  and  gnomic  poems,  such  as  those  of  Tyr- 
taeus,  Solon,  and  Theognis,  may  be  more  properly  classed 
simply  as  reflective  or  moral  lyrics,  or,  when  sufficient  enthu- 
siasm enters  into  their  composition,  as  odes.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served further  that  we  are  debarred  in  English  from  connect- 
ing the  term  "elegiac"  with  an  exclusive  metrical  form.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  the  elegiac  quatrain,  in  which  Gray's 
"Elegy"  is  written,  but  this  stanza  has  been  often  used 
for  other  purposes,  as  in  Dryden's  "Annus  Mirabilis,"  and 
some  of  our  greatest  elegies  have  been  written  in  other 
stanzas,  such  as  the  Spenserian,^  or  without  any  stanzaic 
form  at  all.  An  elegy  can  even  be  written  in  stanzas  more 
especially  proper  to  the  ode,  as  in  the  case  of  Dryden's 
verses  on  Mistress  Anne  Killigrew.  These  verses,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  entitled  by  their  author  an  ode — with  some 
justice,  too,  as  the  enthusiasm  natural  to  the  ode  is  not  want- 
ing to  the  poem  which  might,  with  some  plausibility,  be  ar- 
gued not  to  be  an  elegy  at  all. 

Of  elegies,  in  the  strict  sense  we  have  defined,  two  distinct 

*  Spenser's  own  elegies,  curiously  enough,  make  no  use  of  this  stanza. 
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classes  may  be  pointed  out.     One  we  shall  call  the  simpU  or 
the  direct^  the  other  we  shall  call  the  complex^  or  better  still, 
the  artistic.     In  the  simple  elegy  the  grief  of  the  poet  is  ex- 
pressed not  so  simply  or  spontaneously  as  in  a  dirge,  but  still 
in  an  unelaborate  and  artless  way  as  compared  with  the  ele- 
gies of  the  second  class.     In  the  latter  the  emotion  of  the 
poet,  who  generally  possesses  a  high  "relative  vision,"  is  ex- 
pressed much  less  directly,  being  veiled  or  held  in  by  the 
elaborate  machinery,  metrical  and  other,  of  the  poem.    In 
Dryden's  verses  just  cited,  it  is  veiled  or  merged  in  the  rapt- 
ure which  carried  the  poet  into  the  ode  form,  and  in  the 
elaborate  art  necessary  to  sustain  this  form.     In  "Lycidas," 
"Adonais,"  and  **  Thyrsis,"  the  three  great  English  elegies 
in  our  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  veiled  in  the  pastoral  setting 
of  the  eleg>'.     This  veiling  of  the   poet's   emotion  really 
heightens  its  eflfect  on  much  the  same  principle  that  sugges- 
tion is  often  more  forcible  than  direct  statement,  and  on  the 
principle  that  restraint  is  the  basis  of  all  true  art    Just  so 
the  grief  that  is  veiled  under  the  conventional  restraints  of 
social  usage  is  felt  in  many  cases  to  be  more  intense  than  that 
which  gives  vent  to  itself  in  the  tears  and  wild  gesticula- 
tions of  the  lower  classes.     For  this  reason  "Lycidas,"  what- 
ever may  have  been  Milton's  actual  relations  with  Edward 
King,  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  strike  the  deepest  note  of 
personal  sorrow  ever  struck  by  an  English  poet — we  do  not 
except  even  Tennyson's  heartfelt  utterances  in  "In  Memo- 
riam."     If  any  one  wishes  to  test  the  eflfect  of  this  artistic 
restraint,  let  him  carefully  compare  "  Lycidas"  with  the  sim- 
ple but  admirable  elegy  on  Paetus,  by  the  great  Roman  ele- 
gist,  Propertius,  making  allowance,  of  course,  for  the  differ- 
ence in  poetic  powers  of  the  two  poets.^     It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  there  have  been  some  very  mo\'ing  ele- 
gies of  the  simple  or  less  artistic  class,  e.  g,^  Bishop  King's 


*  This  comparison  has  been  weU  made  by  the  late  Professor  SeUar,  Hor- 
ace and  the  Elegiac  Poets,  pp.  312-314,  but  he  does  not  lay  sufficient  stress 
upon  the  pastoral  setting  of  "  Lycidas." 
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**Exequy" — a  poem  which  is  as  touching  in  its  sincerity  as 
it  is  quaint  in  its  designation. 

The  pastoral  eleg>',  to  which  we  have,  as  is  natural,  paid 
most  attention,  is  so  unique  a  fonn  of  poetic  art  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  sub-variety  of  the  artistic 
elegy.  As  we  have  said,  it  can  be  studied  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  kindred  work  of  the  great  Alexandrians ; 
and  a  definitive  volume  on  this  subject  would  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  critical  literature.  Its  relations  with  the  pure 
pastoral  or  bucolic  are,  of  course,  intimate,  but  we  cannot 
enter  into  them  here  further  than  to  caution  the  reader 
against  much  that  is  said  about  the  artificiality  of  this  sort  of 
poetry.  There  have  been  artificial  pastorals  which  belong 
to  the  waste-basket  of  literature,  but,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
there  are  high  and  great  uses  to  which  poetic  artificiality  can 
be  put. 

Our  narrowed  use  of  the  term  "elegy*'  leaves  a  large  class 
of  reflective  lyrics  so  nearly  akin  to  the  elegy  as  to  warrant 
the  name  of  elegiac  poetry.  This  class  often  differs  from 
the  true  elegy  only  in  the  fact  that  its  content  of  lament  or 
qtierimonia  is  general  and  not  specific.  We  must  notice  fur- 
ther that  there  have  been  poems  the  main  intent  of  which  is 
elegiac,  but  in  which  the  poet  is  led  into  disquisitions  of  a 
moral  or  speculative  nature  foreign  to  the  elegy — which  ren- 
ders it  difiBcult  to  class  such  poems  as  true  elegies,  although 
they  may  be  much  g^reater  than  these.  Such  are  the  "Lyde" 
of  Antimachus  and  the  "In  Memoriam"  of  Tennyson.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  such  distinct  metrical  or  poetic 
forms  as  the  sonnet  can  be  used  for  elegiac  purposes,^  as  well 
as  forms  not  specifically  poetic,  as  the  allegory;  e,  g,^  Chau- 
cer's "Book  of  the  Duchess,"  and  Spenser's  "Daphnaida." 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  word  about  epitaphs  and  memo- 
rial verses,  such  as  Arnold's  lines  on  the  death  of  Words- 

'  The  baUad,  too,  can  be  used  for  elegiac  purposes,  e,  g.y  the  remarkable 

verses  in  memory  of  Edward  I.,  which,  by  both  Warton  and  Bishop  Percy, 

is  styled  an  elegy,  but  is  rather  an  imitation  of  the  Provencal  dirge  (ten 

Brink  I.,  321,  Eng.  trans.). 
3 
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worth.     These  are  separated  from  elegies  by  the  fact  that 
strictly  the  former  should  be  short  enough  to  be  inscribed  on 
a  tomb,  and  that  they  are  necessarily  less  elaborate  than  the 
simplest^  elegy,  although  marked,  of  course,  by  the  elegiac 
tone ;  while  the  latter  are,  strictly  speaking,  poems  that  re- 
call the  worth  and  merits  of  the  deceased  rather  than  lament 
their  passing  away,  although  here,  too,  the  elegiac  tone  is 
rarely  wanting.     It  is  further  apparent  that  to  be  striking 
the  epitaph  should  possess  epigrammatic  qualities  that  are 
foreign  to  the  elegy.^     Ben  Jonson  is,  of  course,  the  greatest 
writer  of  English  epitaphs,  but  Pope  and  Herrick  have  ap- 
proached him.     His  verses  to  Shakspere  are,  probably,  at 
the  head  of  English  memorial  poems,  but  Matthew  Arnold 
is  the  typical  English  poet  for  this  class  of  composition.^   Me- 
morial verses  in  which  praise  enters  very  largely,  may  well 
be  termed  encomiastic  verses,  as  by  Dr.  Johnson,  although 
this  term  is  plainly  applicable  to  poems  addressed  to  living 
persons  as  well.  W.  P.  T. 

^  The  Elizabethans  frequeirtly  confused  the  terms  "  elegy '*  and  "  epitaph," 
e.  g.,  Turberville's  "Epitaph  on  the  Death  of  Maister  Arthur  Brooke"— an 
elegy  which  suggests  comparison  with  "Lycidas"  and  with  that  on  Paetus. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  terms  is  well  brought  out,  however,  by 
Beaumont  in  his  charming  "Epitaph,"  beginning,  **  Here  she  lies  whose 
spotless  fame." 

*  Mr.  Stedman's  fine  poem  on  Hawthorne  is  sufficiently  elevated  in  tone 
to  merit  the  name  of  ode. 


OLD  NORTHUMBRIAN  WORTHIES. 

THE  history  of  Northumbria  during  the  seventy  years 
that  separate  the  synod  of  Whitby  (664)  from  the  death 
of  Bede  (735)  is  most  interesting  and  full  of  generous  inspi- 
ration. Perhaps  never  has  a  Christian  mission  found  soil  so 
fit  for  the  planting  of  the  seeds  of  the  faith,  or  has  had  more 
ground  to  rejoice  in  the  holy  zeal  of  the  first  generations  of 
its  converts.  In  631  the  only  Christians  in  Northumbria 
were  King  Oswald  and  twelve  men  in  his  invading  army. 
So  at  least  says  Cummene  the  almost  contemporary  abbot  of 
Hy  (lona)^  A  hundred  years  later  this  kingdom  had  be- 
come the  light  of  Christian  Europe,  the  home  of  its  greatest 
saints  and  of  its  g^reatest  scholar ;  and  this  repute  of  learning 
and  sanctity  endured  even  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  deserved. 
It  was  from  Northumbria  that  Alcuin  carried  the  torch  of 
learning  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  the  scholar- 
ship of  Bede  commanded  and  deserved  the  admiration  of  the 
entire  Middle  Ages. 

The  first  of  the  Northumbrian  saints  in  time,  and  the  one 
whose  life  made  the  most  wide-spread  if  not  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  the  devotion  of  after  ages,  was  King  Oswald,  he 
who,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  that  was  to  give  him  his  throne, 
set  up  with  his  own  hands  a  cross  and  called  aloud  to  his 
assembled  followers:  **Letusall  bend  our  knees  and  adore 
the  omnipotent  God,  the  living,  the  true,  that  he  may  defend 
us  in  his  pity  from  the  proud  and  fierce  enemy;  for  he  knows 
that  we  have  undertaken  a  just  war  for  the  salvation  of  our 
people."  This  cross  was  the  first  Christian  monument  in  all 
Bemicia.  The  king  and  his  army  were  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  turn  for  spiritual 
g^dance  to  that  monastery  where  the  youth  of  Oswald  him- 

'  Cummene,  Vita  Columbae,  i,  Cp.  Bede,  Eccl.  Hist,  iii.  i.  Of  course 
there  was  a  small  band  of  converts  with  James,  near  York,  but  these  seem 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  harmless  inactivity  during  all  this  period. 
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self  had  been  sheltered,  and  lona  sent  him  Aidan,  the  second 
of  the  Northumbrian  saints,  the  spiritual  father  of  the  mis- 
sionaries who  were  to  plant  and  maintain  the  cross  in  Mer- 
cia,  Essex,  and  Sussex ;  to  support  the  wav^ering  faith  in 
East  Anglia  and  Wessex;  and  at  last,  through  the  king  whose 
policy  they  guided,  to  unite  the  English  Church  under  the 
wise  rule  of  Theodore. 

One  would  not  alter,  for  one  cannot  better,  Bede's  picture 
of  Aidan:  **He  lived  as  he  preached.  He  cared  not  to  seek 
or  to  love  any  worldly  thing.  All  that  was  g^ven  him  by  the 
rich  he  delighted  to  give  to  the  poor.  He  used  not  to  go 
about  on  horseback  unless  it  was  necessary,  but  on  foot 
through  all  the  towns  and  country  places;  and  as  often  as  in 
his  walk  he  saw  any,  whether  rich  or  poor,  he  turned  aside 
quickly  to  them  and  invited  them  to  baptism  if  they  were 
heathen,  or  comforted  them  in  the  faith  if  they  were  Chris- 
tian, and  excited  them  by  words  and  deeds  to  charity  and 
good  works.  But  his  life  was  so  far  distant  from  the  sloth 
of  our  time  that  all  that  went  about  with  him,  whether  ton- 
sured or  lay,  must  devote  themselves  to  reading  the  scriptures 
or  learning  psalms.  Such  was  his  daily  task,  and  that  of  all 
who  were  with  him,  wherever  they  might  be.  And  if,  as 
chanced  rarely,  he  was  called  to  the  royal  feast,  he  entered 
with  a  cleric  or  two,  and  when  he  was  a  little  refreshed,  he 
hastened  the  more  quickly  to  betake  himself  to  reading  or 
prayer.  .  .  Never  for  honor  or  fear  did  he  spare  the  rich,  if 
they  had  done  aught  amiss,  but  corrected  them  sharply.  He 
never  gave  any  money  to  the  powerful  of  this  world,  but 
only  food,  if  he  entertained  any.  On  the  contrary-,  those 
gifts  of  money  which  he  received  from  the  rich,  he  spent 
either  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  or  for  the  redemption  of 
those  who  were  sold  unjustly.  Many  whom  he  had  redeemed 
for  money  he  made  his  disciples,  and  taught  and  trained 
them  for  the  priesthood.'' 

Thus  Aidan  took  the  first  step  toward  the  founding  of  a 
national  Church,  and  his  school  at  Lindisfarne  attracted  the 
flower  of  Northumbrian  youth.     Hither  came  the  boy,  Eta, 
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first  abbot  of  Melrose,  teacher  of  Boisil  and  Saint  Ciithbert ; 
here  Chad  learned  his  first  lessons  of  holy  humility,  while 
the  same  teaching  fired  the  restless  ambition  of  Wilfrid. 
The  desolate  Lindisfame  soon  ceased  to  be  a  solitude,  and 
constant  mission  journeys  built  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  a 
sure  foundation  for  the  Church. 

How  sure  this  foundation  was  appeared  when  the  battle  of 
Masserfield  ended  Oswald's  life  and  broke  for  a  time  the 
power  of  Northumbria.  Oswald  had  fallen  in  a  struggle 
with  expiring  heathenism,  and  in  after  times  he  seemed  a 
martyr  to  the  faith.  Among  all  the  Teutonic  races,  even  to 
far-off  Bavaria,  he  became  the  typical  Christian  hero.  He 
had  not  been  dead  a  hundred  years  before  his  relics  were 
working  miracles  in  Ireland  and  Frisia.  Legends  gathered 
about  him  as  they  had  about  Attila  and  Theodoric,  and  there 
are  traces  of  his  cult  even  in  Bohemia. 

Masserfield  was  whitened  with  the  bones  of  saints,  as  the 
pious  historian  tells  us,  but  their  death  did  but  kindle  in  the 
survivors  a  new  ardor  of  sacrifice.  Through  the  anarchy  that 
followed,  Aidan  piloted  the  Church  with  steady  confidence 
into  the  calmer  waters  of  Oswy's  reign.  Many  stories  are  told 
of  him,  illustrating  at  once  his  childlike  piety  and  Celtic 
humor.  His  end  was  characteristic.  His  will,  conquering 
his  bodily  infirmity,  had  supported  him  through  his  priestly 
office,  when,  as  he  was  leaving  the  little  church  at  Bambor- 
ough,  where  he  had  been  ministering,  he  sank  against  one  of 
the  buttresses  and  there,  at  his  post,  like  a  faithful  soldier  of 
the  Cross,  he  passed  from  the  militant  to  the  triumphant 
Church.     It  was  the  death  he  would  have  chosen. 

His  successors  shared,  indeed,  his  piety,  but  they  lacked 
his  consecrated  ability.  It  was  his  pupils  that  carried  on  his 
work.  The  centre  of  Northumbrian  interest  passes  for  a 
time  from  Lindisfarne  to  Melrose  on  the  Tweed.  The  site 
of  this  mission  station  was  not  that  of  the  present  ruin.  It 
suggested  rather  a  fortress  than  a  pious  retreat,  and  had  none 
of  the  romantic  charm  of  the  neighboring  Norman  abbey. 
Rude  wattled  huts  sheltered  the  piety  of  the  monks  whose 
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only  security  was  their  poverty.  Eta  was  their  abbot,  Boisil 
their  prior.  Precept  and  example  spread  the  fame  of  their 
sanctity  among  their  rude  countrymen,  and  when  the  young 
Cuthbert  was  moved  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  he  found 
there  all  that  he  sought. 

Of  the  birth  and  early  years  of  this  great  saint,  the  records 
are  both  meagre  and  conflicting.  Irish  writers  say,  and  it  is 
not  impossible,  that  he  was  of  Scotch  birth,  and  came  in  in- 
fancy with  his  mother  to  Lothian,  where  he  became  a  shep- 
herd boy.  Here,  it  is  said,  his  future  episcopate  was  foretold. 
It  was  at  least  already  plain  that  he  would  prove  no  common 
man.  All  stories  of  his  boyhood  represent  him  as  full  of 
healthy  spirits  and  youthful  vigor.  "He  took  delight  in 
mirth  and  clamor,**  says  his  biographer,  Bede,  **  and  liked  to 
share  in  the  company  and  sports  of  others ;  and,  since  he  was 
agile  and  quick  witted,  he  often  prevailed  over  them  in  their 
boyish  contests,  and  often,  when  the  rest  were  tired,  he  would 
hold  out  and  look  triumphantly  about  to  see  if  any  remained 
to  contend  with  him  for  victory ;  for  he  boasted  that  in 
ninning,  jumping,  wrestling,  and  any  other  bodily  exercise, 
he  could  surpass  all  of  his  own  age,  and  even  some  that  were 
older." 

As  a  shepherd,  he  had  time  for  meditations  such  as  had 
changed  the  life  of  that  other  shepherd  boy,  St.  Patrick,  the 
apostle  of    Ireland.     Serious   thoughts   thronged   his  early 
manhood  and  ripened   to  a  strong  purpose.     The  night  of 
August  31st,  651,  decided  his  career.     He  had  seen  a  multi- 
tude of  shooting  stars  that  filled  his  mind  with  a  wonder  that 
changed  to  awe  when  he  heard  that  it  was  on  that  ver>'  night 
that  Aidan  had  been  taken  from  the  universal  veneration  of 
his  people.     His  eager  fancy  saw  in  those  meteors  angels  de- 
scending to  bear  the  soul  of  the  holy  bishop  to  heaven.     He 
was  not  one  to  shun  the  vocation  that  had  come  to  him.     The 
boy  of  fifteen  left  his  flock,  took  horse  and  spear,  and,  like  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Church  militant,  rode  to  Melrose  and  consecrated 
his  long  life  there  to  the  service  of  God.     Thus  Aidan's  death 
raised  up  a  worthy  successor  to  his  virtues  and  his  work. 
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Boisil  was  standing  by  the  gate  of  the  monastic  inclosure 
and  greeted  the  unknown  postulant  with  the  prophetic 
words :  "  Behold  a  servant  of  the  Lord."  With  him  and  Eta 
for  his  masters,  Cuthbert  spent  thirteen  years  at  Melrose, 
"surpassing  all  in  reading,  work,  watching,  and  prayer."  It 
was  in  664,  the  year  of  pestilence,  that  he  was  called  to  the 
deathbed  of  Boisil.  "I  have  but  seven  days  to  live,"  said 
that  heroic  missionary ;  **  learn  all  you  can  of  me ;"  and  so 
during  these  last  days  they  read  together  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  "  not  critically,"  says  Bede,  "  but  with  simple  faith." 

Cuthbert  became  prior  of  Melrose,  spending  years  in  hum- 
ble and  arduous  missionary  labor  among  a  still  barbarous 
people.     He  was  often  absent  for  weeks  on  these  upland 
journeys,  penetrating  even  to  Galloway,  where   the   name 
Kirk-Cuthbright   even  now  attests  his  presence.     He  still 
continued  to  surpass  all  his  friends  in  prayer,  work,  and  vig- 
ils, and  was  ever  foremost  where  hard  work  was  to  be  done ; 
but  though  he  abstained  wholly  from  wine,  he  was  too  wise 
to  weaken  his  body  by  overfasting.     His  energy,  ability,  and 
sanctity,  made  him  a  marked  man,  and  Eta,  who  had  become 
bishop,  summoned  him  to  the  abbacy  of  Lindisfarne.     Al- 
ready strange  tales  had  begun  to  be  told  of  his  power  in 
prayer.     At   Melrose   he   had   calmed   the  waves   and   the 
troubled  souls  of  the  possessed,  fire  had  yielded  to  his  prayer, 
and  when  once  trusting  in  God,  he  had  forebome  to  provide 
himself  with  food,  an  eagle  had  dropped  a  great  fish  at  his 
feet.     At  Lindisfarne  Eta  had  bidden  him  teach  the  rule  of 
monastic  perfection,  so  easily  relaxed  in  all  the  Scotch  mon- 
asteries.    It  needed  all  the  tact  and  patience  of  his  long  ex- 
perience to  win  the  monks  to  hardness,  and  indeed,  if  his 
rule  was  taken  from  lona,  it  must  have  touched  the  limit  of 
human  endurance  on  so  bleak  a  spot.     It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  his  reforms  were  in  the  Benedictine  spirit,  for 
Wilfrid  had  introduced  this  rule  at  Ripon,  and  Biscop  had 
made  it  the  base  of  his  eclectic  discipline  at  Weremouth. 
Whatever  their  nature,  the  changes  were  unpopular.     Cuth- 
bert was  obliged  to  argue,  plead,  and  pray;  but  he  brought 
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them  at  last  to  his  mind;  for,  says  Bede,  "he  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  patience  and  showed  a  cheerful  face  to  all  annoy- 
ances."    They  came  at  last  to  love  and  reverence  one  who 
**was  always  glad  to  be  roused  from  sleep  to  do  something 
useful,"  and  always  asked  less  of  them  than  he  imposed  on 
himself.     He  was  seen  to  pass  successive  nights  in  \4gils  and 
solitary  walks  about  the  island,  or  to  seek  some  secret  place  for 
fervent  prayer.     At  mass,  they  said,  "he  was  so  aflame  with 
heavenly  longing  that  he  could  never  finish  it  without  shed- 
ding tears."     His  holy  life  attracted  Queen  Ethelthryth  to 
make  for  him  a  stole  and  maniple,  but  he  was  not  one  to  en- 
courage her  fantastic  devotion,  and  he  kept  the  king's  favor 
after  she  had  deserted  him  for  the  cloister.     It  is  remarkable 
that,  in  spite  of  this  royal  friendship,  Cuthbert  could  remain 
wholly  free  in  the  struggle  for  the  see  of  York.     We  may 
tell  the  whole  story  of  Wilfrid  without  mentioning  Cuthbert's 
name. 

After  a  few  years  Cuthbert  left  his  honorable  and  useful 
life  at  Lindisfarne  to  seek  a  more  than  monastic  isolation  at 
Fame.     It  may  seem  to  our  day  sinfully  selfish  to  leave  so 
great  a  field  of  usefulness  for  solitary  meditation.     To  his 
contemporaries  it  set  the  seal  on  his  sanctity.     It  extended 
his  influence  and  the  Christian  cause  more  than  years  of  la- 
bor among  the  monks  would  have  done.     But  he  was  too 
wise  to  counsel  others  to  imitate  him.     Of  his  austerities  and 
intimate   communion   with    Nature    the    monks   told   manv 
Strange   tales  that   need   not  detain  us  here.      He  was  not 
much  alone,  for  a  stream  of  priests  and  pilgrims  came  to  him 
for  counsel.     Nor  was  he  suffered  to  remain  long  in  seclu- 
sion.    The  archbishop,  the  king,  and  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  council  of  Twyford  called  him  in  684  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Hexham.     But  their  unanimity  did  not  conquer  his 
aversion.      Repeated    summons  proved    vain.      At  last  the 
king,  with  Bishop  Trumwin  and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  knelt  with  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  and  besought 
him  to  accept  the  office.     His  consecration  at  York  was  the 
most  stately  yet  witnessed  in  England;  and  princely  gifts  of 
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land  attested  the  regard  of  the  king  and  his  counsellors. 
And  the  gifts  had  fallen  to  worthy  hands,  for  within  two 
years  all  were  centres  of  monastic  activity,  of  education,  and 
civilization,  a  work  circumscribed,  but  not  checked,  by  the 
reverses  of  the  Northumbrian  state. 

Cuthbert  had  a  brief  episcopate,  but  he  left  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  than  any  other  An- 
glo-Saxon. Bede  speaks  thus  of  the  fruitful  labors  of  those 
two  years :  **  He  guarded  the  people  committed  to  him  by 
constant  prayers,  and  called  them  to  heaven  by  healthful  ad- 
monition \  and,  what  helps  teachers  most,  he  first  set  an  ex- 
ample by  doing  what  he  taught  should  be  done.  Above  all, 
he  was  fervid  with  the  glow  of  divine  charity,  modest  in  the 
strength  of  his  patience,  most  earnestly  devoted  to  prayer, 
affable  to  all  who  came  to  him  for  consolation,  thinking  that 
to  exhort  weak  brothers  might  take  the  place  of  prayer." 

Cuthbert  thought  he  had  premonitions  of  his  approaching 
death,  and,  toward  the  close  of  685,  he  retired  to  his  hermit- 
age once  more.  He  believed  that  he  had  received  many 
tokens  of  divine  favor,  in  more  than  human  prescience  and 
power,  but  such  gifts  humbled,  rather  than  exalted  him. 
Many  wonders  were  told  of  him  by  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne. 
Some,  indeed,  are  commonplaces  of  hagiography.  To  fore- 
tell the  death  of  others  or  of  one's  self,  to  heal  diseases  with 
chrism  or  with  holy  water,  or  the  etdogice^  to  turn  water  to 
wine,  to  raise  or  still  tempests,  are  usual  attributes  of  me- 
diaeval saints.  Others  are  so  characteristic  of  him  as  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  genuineness.  He  had  gone  on  a  mission  jour- 
ney in  the  wild  uplands.  For  two  days  he  had  been  preach- 
ing in  a  wood  where  he  had  built  him  a  hut  of  boughs. 
Hither  some  women  came  to  ask  if  they  might  bring  a  sick 
boy  whom  they  had  left  on  a  litter  by  the  woodside.  His 
recovery  rewarded  their  halting  faith.  Again,  he  came  to  a 
hamlet  where  the  plague  raged,  and  ** nearly  all  were  sick  or 
dead."  By  the  wayside  he  saw  a  woman  with  a  dead  child 
and  another  dying  in  her  arms.  The  latter  he  restored  to 
life  with  a  prayerful  kiss,  and  assured  the  mother  that  the 
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plague  should  be  stayed.  Such  was  the  daily  life  of  a  bishop 
in  the  Cheviots  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  from  la- 
bors like  these  that  the  venerable  man  retired  to  his  island 
to  be  a  little  while  alone  with  God.  "  When  may  we  hope 
for  your  return?"  said  the  monks  at  Lindisfame.  "When 
you  bring  back  my  body,"  was  his  characteristic  reply. 

After  two  months  he  fell  sick  and  began  to  give  his  last  di- 
rections. Here  was  his  cofiBn,  gift  of  Abbot  Cudda;  there  the 
shroud  that  Abbess  Verca  had  wrought.  He  would  be  laid 
south  of  his  cell  with  his  face  toward  a  cross  planted  by  his 
own  hand  to  be  the  first  object  that  his  eyes  should  rest  on 
when  he  should  be  called  from  the  dead.  Again,  he  bade 
them  leave  him,  and,  being  delayed  by  a  storm,  they  returned 
after  five  days  to  find  him  dying.  He  thought  it  natural  they 
should  talk  to  him  of  his  burial.  They  wished  his  body  to 
lie  in  their  church.  To  this  he  assented  with  reluctance,  for 
he  said  he  feared  that  fugitives  and  criminals  would  flock  to 
his  tomb  and  be  a  burden  to  the  monks;  "for  such  as  I  am, 
fame  reports  that  I  am  a  iservant  of  God,  and  so  you  may 
think  it  necessary  to  intercede  for  them  before  secular  rulers.'' 
This  anticipation  of  posthumous  glory  was  characteristic  of 
the  time,  and  no  doubt  was  the  unconscious  motive  of  much 
asceticism.  But  Cuthbert  seems  to  have  been  proof  against 
the  temptation  and  suffered  but  two  witnesses  of  his  death. 
With  eyes  raised  and  outstretched  hands,  lying  against  the 
altar  of  his  cell,  "his  soul  intent  on  heavenly  melodies,"  he 
breathed  his  last  as  the  monks  without  were  singing  Dens 
repulisH  (Ps.  Ix.). 

No  saint  has  a  more  remarkable  posthumous  history  than 
Cuthbert.  On  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  his  death,  the 
bishop  determined  to  enshrine  his  body,  but  when  the  monks 
opened  his  coffin,  they  started  back  in  awful  surprise,  for  he 
lay  before  them  as  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day,  and  his 
garments  were  still  fresh.  To  be  sure  he  shared  this  attri- 
bute with  Ethelthryth,  Ethelburg,  Milthr>'th,  and  the  later 
Wistan,  in  England,  and  with  Fursey  and  many  others  on 
the  continent;  but  the  confident  assertion  of  the  monks  and 
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the  saint's  spleudid  enshrineinent  greatly  stimulated  North- 
umbrian devotion.  Even  in  Bede's  day,  miraculous  virtues 
were  attributed  to  Cuthbert's  garments  and  hair,  his  fame 
spread  southward,  and  Malmesbur>'  tells  how  he  appeared  to 
Alfred  in  the  darkest  days  of  Wessex  to  reassure  the  king  and 
to  relieve  his  necessities. 

His  monks  would  not  trust  Cuthbert,  however,  to  protect 
his  own  shrine  from  the  Danes,  and,  seeking  refuge  in  Ire- 
land, they  carried  his  body,  in  875,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Derwent.  Storms  barred  their  passage  and  they  bore  him 
thence  up  the  coast  to  Wihtem,  where  Ninnian  had  preached 
four  centuries  before.  For  eight  years  the  shrine  wandered, 
to  rest  at  last  at  Chester-le-Street,  whence,  after  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, fear  drove  the  monks  with  their  treasure  to  Ripon,  and 
soon  after  to  Durham.  But  here  the  relics  chose  their  final 
resting  place,  miraculously  refusing  to  be  carried  further. 
At  first  a  slight  church  sheltered  the  body,  but  it  was  soon 
replaced  by  one  of  stone,  the  beginning  of  the  present  cathe- 
dral. Here,  save  for  a  brief  interval  in  1069,  Cuthbert's 
body  has  remained  to  this  day,  but  not  undisturbed.  It  was 
reenshrined  in  1104,  together  with  relics  of  Bede,  Ceolwulf, 
and  King  Oswald.  From  this  shrine  it  was  torn  by  Puritans 
in  1542,  and  interred  in  the  cathedral,  whence  it  was  ex- 
humed in  1827,  with  fragments  of  the  coffin  of  1104.  The 
bones,  which  had  long  been  without  flesh,  were  swathed  in 
many  clothes,  and  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  were  filled  with  a 
white  composition,  suggesting  a  pious  fraud  that  Cuthbert 
would  have  been  first  to  spurn.  The  bones  are  now  in  the 
cathedral  library.  But  Cuthbert  is  best  enshrined,  and  his 
memory  finds  its  most  enduring  monument,  in  the  biog^ra- 
phies  of  Herefrid  and  Bede. 

The  name  of  Bede  brings  us  to  the  twin  monasteries  of 
Weremouth  and  Yarrow.  Around  these  gather  some  of  the 
most  delightful  memories  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christendom,  all 
of  which  are  associated  with  Bede's  name,  either  as  their 
actor  or  their  historian.  Both  in  their  size  and  their  work, 
these  two  communities  were  the  most  important  during  the 
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whole  of  this  first  period.  Both  owed  their  origin  to  Bene- 
dict Biscop,  a  Northumbrian  by  birth,  but  Kentish  and  in 
part  Roman  in  his  training.  Archbishop  Theodore  had  testi- 
fied to  his  esteem  for  Biscop's  abilities  by  making  him  abbot 
of  the  great  house  of  St.  Augustine  in  Canterbury,  but  he  left 
this  post  for  a  fourth  visit  to  Rome  in  671.  It  is  interestir^ 
to  notice  with  what  zeal  he  employed  there  both  his  money 
and  his  friends  in  the  service  of  his  scholarly  tastes.  He 
gathered  by  purchase  and  by  gift  a  very  considerable  librar>\ 
while  a  large  collection  of  relics  attested  at  once  the  inex- 
haustible stores  of  the  Eternal  City  and  the  devotion  of  the 
pilgrim.  On  his  return  to  England  he  hoped  to  find  a 
welcome  with  his  former  patron.  King  Cenwalh,  of  Wessex; 
but  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  he  turned  northward  to  find 
in  Egfrid,  of  Northumbria,  a  monarch  as  munificent  and 
more  steadfast  than  the  West  Saxon  had  proved  himself,  ei- 
ther to  Agilbert  or  to  Wini.  Won  by  his  learning,  his  books, 
and  his  relics,  the  king  next  year  gave  him  seventy  hides  of 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear  lor  a  monastery,  where  he 
might  use  his  great  gifts  to  advance  the  culture  of  the  king- 
dom. Here  the  royal  bounty  enabled  him  to  raise  a  pile 
that  rivalled  the  great  houses  of  the  continent,  while  the  rule 
of  his  community  marked  the  contrast  between  the  Scots  and 
the  Romans,  the  Church  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  adop- 
tion. For  its  completion  he  spared  neither  money  nor  toil. 
In  675  he  left  the  work  well  in  progress  to  go  to  Gaul,  and 
returned  thence  with  such  skilled  artisans  that  that  ve^^•  vear 
mass  could  be  said  within  the  walls  of  the  new^  monaster)'. 
Again  he  sent  to  Gaul,  summoning  thence  the  first  glass-blow- 
ers ever  seen  in  England ;  nor  did  he  suffer  them  to  return 
till  they  had  taught  others  the  secret  of  their  precious  craft. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  dignity  of  the  divine 
service  in  so  beautiful  a  church,  he  imported,  also,  such 
sacred  vessels  and  vestments  as  England  did  not  then  afford. 
Not  even  then  content,  he  visited  Rome  a  fifth  time,  and  re- 
turned with  '*an  innumerable  supply  of  books  of  ever>'  kind," 
as  Bede  exultingly  records.     He  brought  more   relics  also^ 
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and  with  him  came  the  Archcantor  John,  abbot  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, "who  taught  us,**  says  Hwsetbert,  "orally  and  in  writing 
the  art  of  singing  systematically  as  it  was  done  at  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome."  He  taught  them  also  to  intone  and  read  aloud, 
supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  cantors  that  Wilfrid  had 
brought  to  Northumbria  from  Canterbury. 

John  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to  the  brothers  at  Were- 
mouth.  "From  nearly  all  the  monasteries  of  the  province, 
those  skilled  in  singing  came  to  hear  him,  and  invited  him  to 
give  instructions  in  other  places.*'  Thus  John,  and  through 
him  Benedict  Biscop,  contributed  essentially  to  the  love  of 
an  ordered  and  well-regulated  worship,  and  hastened  the 
adoption  of  the  Benedictine  rule  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
immediate  influence. 

From  Rome  Biscop  brought  also  chartered  liberties  fjpr  his 
monastery,  and  pictures  of  sacred  subjects  to  ornament  the 
church,  which  are  here  first  mentioned  in  England,  since 
that  painting  of  the  Saviour  borne  by  Augustine  into  Can- 
terbury. They  comprised,  according  to  Bede,  who  must 
have  seen  them  often,  pictures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  scenes  from  Gospel  history  and  from  the 
Apocalypse;  so  that,  as  Bede  says,  "all  who  entered  the 
church  might  contemplate  the  ever-loveable  face  of  Christ 
and  of  his  saints,  or  recall  with  fresher  mind  the  grace  of  our 
Lord's  incarnation,  or  remember  to  examine  themselves  more 
strictly  with  the  last  judgment  before  their  eyes."  One 
must  wonder,  however,  how  it  would  have  been  possible  at 
that  time  to  transport  so  many  paintings  of  such  size.  Per- 
haps Biscop  brought  the  painters. 

Pleased  with  his  zeal  and  its  fruits,  the  king  gave  him  a 
second  g^rant  at  Yarrow,  where  he  placed  a  small  body  of 
monks  and  neophytes  under  Ceolfrid.  Among  them  was 
Bede,  then  a  little  boy.  The  abbot,  Ceolfrid,  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  had  begun  his  monastic  life  at  Gilling  when  a 
youth  of  eighteen.  He  had  been  with  Wilfrid  at  Ripon,  had 
travelled  in  Kent,  and  had  visited  Botolph's  monastery  at 
Ikanho  (Boston).     Thence  he  returned  to  Ripon,  which  he 
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left  with  Wilfrid's  consent  to  become  Biscop's  prior  at  Were- 
mouth.  Hither  the  fame  of  this  g^reat  house  had  drawn 
many  who  had  not  the  monastic  vocation,  and  Ceolfrid  found 
his  task  so  irksome  that  he  went  back  to  Ripon  and  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  return.  But  in  time  he  won  the 
devoted  attachment  of  all,  became  Biscop's  most  efficient 
helper,  and  the  cultured  companion  of  his  travels.  And  now 
he  had  gone  with  this  little  band  to  Yarrow  where  next  year 
they  began,  with  such  help  as  the  country-side  affiDrded,  to 
build  a  church,  a  church  that  is  still  used  for  Christian  wor- 
ship, after  twelve  centuries  of  time  and  change. 

Biscop  required  freedom  for  his  frequent  journeys,  and 
Ceolfrid's  place  at  Weremouth  was  immediately  taken  by 
Biscop's  cousin,  Esterwine,  a  striking  character,  and  doubt- 
less typical  of  his  race  and  time.  He  had  been  a  courtier 
of  King  Egfrid,  but  now  **used  to  winnow  and  grind  the 
corn,  to  milk  the  cows  and  kids,  and  exercise  himself  gladly 
in  all  monastic  labors,  as  blowing  the  bellows,  forging, 
or  guiding  the  plough.''  Though  abbot,  he  slept  with  the 
monks  in  a  common  dormitory,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
close  of  his  last  illness  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
a  place  apart.  He  died  at  thirty-six,  another  of  the  many 
victims  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  cloistered  life  in  early 
England. 

Meantime  Biscop  had  gone  a  sixth  time  to  Rome,  and  re- 
turned to  find  that  Abbot  Sigfrid  had  been  elected  in  his  ab- 
sence. He  brought  with  him  paintings  for  two  churches, 
and  secular  garments  of  silk  as  gifts  for  noble  and  royal 
friends.  It  was  his  last  journey,  for  now  both  the  old  and 
the  new  abbot  fell  sick  together.  But  when  Biscop  could  no 
longer  rise  from  his  bed,  he  still  continued  to  instruct  and 
exhort  the  monks  who  gathered  around  him.  He  charged 
them  to  keep  in  its  integrity  their  rule  which,  he  said,  "he 
had  compiled  from  seventeen  monasteries,"  and,  with  anxiet}' 
most  natural  in  a  scholar,  he  begged  them  to  guard  his  books 
from  abuse  and  from  dispersion.  Thus  he  awaited  death, 
passing  his  nights  in  listening  to  the  scriptures,  or  in  repeat- 
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ing  psalms  with  the  monks  who  gathered  for  the  purpose  at 
his  bedside. 

Meantime  Sigfrid  felt  his  own  strength  fail.  He  longed 
to  see  his  master  once  more,  and,  stretched  in  his  coffin,  he 
bade  them  bear  him  to  the  sick  man's  side.  Kind  hands  laid 
them  on  one  bed  and  their  heads  on  the  same  pillow,  and 
yet  so  weak  were  they  that  it  was  only  by  the  help  of  the 
brothers  that  they  could  give  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace. 
Then,  by  common  consent,  Ceolfrid  was  made  abbot  of  both 
monasteries,  but,  sick  as  they  were,  the  dying  men  lingered, 
Sigfrid  for  two  months,  Biscop  till  the  next  year.  Bishop 
Ethelwold  in  the  tenth  century  bought  his  relics,  **witli  a 
great  price,"  says  Malmesbury,  for  his  new  monaster}^  at 
Thomey. 

Ceolfrid  had  already  governed  Yarrow  for  seven  years,  and 
now  ruled  both  houses  for  twenty-eight  years  of  uninter- 
rupted prosperity.  He  built  oratories,  added  to  the  store  of 
ornaments  and  vestments,  and  increased  the  librarj'  with 
zealous  care.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  king,  whose  own 
regard  for  books  was  so  great  that  he  purchased  one  on  cos- 
mography from  the  abbot  for  eight  family  allotments  of  land. 
Already  this  library,  gathered  with  such  unremitting  labor, 
was  bearing  fruit,  and  Weremouth  had  become  a  producer  of 
manuscripts.  Ceolfrid  caused  to  be  made  **  three  copies  of 
the  new  translation  "  of  the  scriptures,  to  be  added  to  a  copy 
of  the  old  version  brought  by  Biscop  from  Rome.  Two  of 
these  Ceolfrid  kept  at  home,  where  they  ultimately  perished. 
The  third  he  took  with  him  to  Rome  as  no  unworthy  oflFer- 
ing,  and  there  it  is  still  preserved,  while  fac-similes  of  it, 
made  for  the  Papal  Jubilee,  may  be  seen  in  the  chief  English 
libraries.  The  esteem  in  which  this  abbot  was  held  at  Rome 
is  witnessed  by  a  charter,  and  still  more  by  a  letter,  in  which 
Pope  Sergius  asks  his  advice  and  aid  (A.  D.  701).  The  fame 
of  his  learned  hospitality  made  the  Scot  Adamnan  his  guest, 
and  thus  he  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Pictish  king, 
Nectan,  who  appealed  to  him  as  the  person  of  all  in  North- 
umbria  most  likely  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  architects  and 
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arguments  that  he  required  in  his  proposed  Church  reform. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  abbot's  learned  answer  to  the 
royal  inquiry  opens  with  a  citation  from  Plato's  Republic. 

As  Ceolfrid  grew  old  he,  too,  longed  to  lay  aside  the  cares 
of  government  and  visit  the  Eternal  City,  endeared  by  so 
many  memories  of  his  master.  Having  once  made  up  his 
mind,  he  hastened  his  going.  It  was  the  fourth  of  June, 
716,  when,  **  early  in  the  morning,  after  mass  all  gathered  in 
the  church,  and,  with  incense  and  prayers,  he  gave  the  peace 
to  all,  standing  on  the  altar  steps  with  the  thurible  in  his 
hand."  Passing  then  to  an  oratory  in  the  dormitory,  he  ad- 
monished them  and  asked  their  prayers.  Then,  with  a  pro- 
cessional cross  and  lighted  candles,  they  went  to  the  ship  on 
which  he  crossed  the  Wear,  and,  **  having  adored  the  cross," 
he  set  out  for  the  Humber,  leaving  behind  him  "fully  six 
hundred  brothers."  He  went  mainly  on  foot,  visiting  monas- 
teries by  the  way,  and  at  the  little  cell  of  Comu  Vallis 
awaited  a  ship  to  take  him  to  Gaul. 

At  Weremouth  they  waited  three  days  for  his  return,  and 
then  with  prayers,  hymns,  and  fastings,  they  chose  for  his 
successor  Hwaetbert,  who  had  been  with  them  from  boyhood, 
engaged,  as  Bede  says,  in  **  writing,  reading,  singing,  and 
teaching."  He  had,  however,  had  some  experience  of  the 
world,  for  he  had  copied  records  in  Rome  during  Sergius' 
pontificate,  and  had  been  twelve  years  a  priest.  This  elec- 
tion was  announced  to  Ceolfrid,  who  had  not  yet  set  sail,  and 
the  new  abbot  commended  the  pilgrim  to  the  pope  in  a  letter 
which  was   answered  with  praises  of  Ceolfrid  and  of  his 


gifts. 


The  letter  and  the  gifts  reached  Rome,  but  Ceolfrid  was 
not  destined  to  attain  the  object  of  his  desire.  A  month 
after  leaving  Weremouth,  he  embarked  with  eighty  persons, 
probably  rather  fellow  pilgrims,  than  attendants.  He  was 
already  seventy-four,  but  he  did  not  allow  his  journey  to  in- 
terfere with  the  pious  practices  of  his  life,  and  he  said  t^'O 
psalters  daily.  When  the  old  man  became  too  weak  to  ride, 
he  was  borne  on  a  litter,   but  still  celebrated   his  wonted 
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daily  eucharist.  On  September  24th,  716,  he  died  at  Lan- 
gres,  much  mourned  by  the  natives,  as  well  as  by  his  com- 
panions, some  of  whom  pushed  on  to  Rome,  while  others 
returned,  and  yet  others  remained  "at  the  burial  place  of 
their  beloved  father  in  God,  among  those  whose  language 
they  knew  not."  His  relics  were,  however,  afterward  taken 
to  Weremouth,  and  thence  in  Danish  days,  to  Glastonbury. 

The  fourth  abbot,  Hwaetbert,  finds  his  chief  title  to  memory 
in  the  aid  and  encouragement  that  he  gave  to  the  historian 
Bede,  especially  in  his  works  on  the  Apocalypse  and  on 
Chronology.  It  is  almost  certain,  too,  that  Hwsetbert  was 
the  author  of  the  anonymous  life  of  Ceolfrid,  of  which  Bede 
made  free  use;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  wrote  the  sixty 
Latin  riddles  that  go  under  the  name  of  Eusebius.  But 
Hwaetbert  will  always  be  known  as  the  abbot  of  Bede,  whose 
death  he  lived  to  deplore. 

This  first  scholar  of  his  age  is  also  the  most  sympathetic 
figure  among  early  English  churchmen.  He  was  born  in  673, 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  new  monastery,  where  his  parents 
placed  him  seven  years  later,  following  a  custom  of  the  time. 
It  was  in  the  next  year,  that  he,  then  a  boy  of  eight,  was 
joined  to  the  seventeen  monks  who  went  with  Ceolfrid  to 
Yarrow,  and  here  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  peaceful  life, 
broken  only  by  brief  journeys  undertaken  in  aid  of  his 
studies.  At  its  very  beginning,  however,  a  catastrophe 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  young  community,  for  a 
pestilence  carried  away  all  the  monks,  save  the  prior  and 
"a  little  boy,"  himself,  who  sang  the  offices  together  through 
their  tears.  In  the  reestablished  community,  Chad's  pupil, 
Tnimbert,  was  one  of  Bede's  teachers.  At  nineteen,  John 
of  Beverley  made  him  a  deacon,  and  at  thirty,  he  received 
the  priesthood.  These  were  the  chief  events  of  a  life  spent 
in  preparing  and  composing  works,  the  mere  catalogue  of 
which  is  proof,  both  of  his  industry  and  of  the  range  of  his 
learning,  a  range  that  becomes  almost  amazing,  when  we 
consider  his  lack  of  literary  society,  and  the  limitations  of 
his  library.     He  was,  he  says,  his  own  librarian,  and  his  own 
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secretary,  annotating  and  excerpting  the  voluminous  \irorks 
of  his  predecessors  amid  all  the  interruptions  of  the  monas- 
tic day.  These  he  made  always  his  first  duty,  however  irk- 
some. His  regularity  in  choir  became  proverbial.  Alcuin 
writes  nearly  a  century  later,  to  the  brothers  at  Weremouth 
(Epist.  274):  "It  is  said  that  our  master  and  your  patron, 
Blessed  Bede,  used  to  say:  I  know  thfit  angels  visit  the  ca- 
nonical hours  and  gatherings  of  the  brethren.  What  if  they 
should  not  find  me  there?  Would  they  not  say,  Where  is 
Bede?  Why  does  he  not  come  to  the  regular  worship  of  the 
brothers?'' 

It  is  significant  of  the  esteem  in  which  Bede  was  held,  that 
learned  men  from  every  part  of  England  cooperated  with 
him  unselfishly,  while  the  papal  archives  were  opened  to  his 
envoy  Nothelm.  To  monumental  works  in  theology,  his- 
tory, and  science,  he  added  poems  and  letters,  showing  alike 
the  breadth  of  his  culture,  and  the  wide  field  of  his  generous 
interests.  He  was  familiar  with  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Ovid, 
Horace,  and  Terence.  He  quotes  Homer  also.  Indeed 
nothing  human  seemed  foreign  to  this  cloistered  student. 
As  theologian,  hie  set  himself  to  the  gigantic  task  of  colla- 
ting the  vast  mass  of  the  writings  of  his  predecessors.  The 
science  of  hagiology  found  its  beginning  in  his  martyrolog}'; 
and  as  a  preacher  he  has  left  to  us  forty-nine  undoubted 
sermons,  while  a  hundred  more  are  attributed  to  him.  His 
scientific  and  rhetorical  treatises  were  original  and  epoch- 
making,  and  his  investigations  in  chronology  show  really 
wonderful  acumen  and  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
Bede's  services  that  he  introduced  the  present  Christian  era 
into  the  reckoning  of  the  West. 

More  than  all  this,  Bede  is  truly  the  father  of  English 
history.  By  comparing  him  with  his  fellows,  one  grows  to 
esteem  more  and  more  his  conscientious,  painstaking  love 
of  truth.  His  contemporaries  appreciated  it  also,  and  were 
glad  to  aid  him  with  their  knowledge,  their  advice,  and 
copies  of  documents  inaccessible  to  him.  And  yet  his  work 
has  the  limitations  of  his  age.     Accurate  and  objective,  it  is 
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rather  chronological  than  philosophic;  he  regards  rather  the 
inherent  credibility  of  the  witness,  than  that  of  the  facts  he 
narrated.  What  he  himself  observed,  he  judged  soberly;  he 
relates  no  miracles  in  the  touching  biographies  of  the  abbots 
of  his  own  loved  cloister.  The  letters  of  Bede  give  us 
charming  glimpses  of  his  life;  his  poems  are  the  recreations 
of  his  genius.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  the  result  of  the  po- 
litical condition  of  Northumbria,  than  any  fault  of  his,  that 
he  founded  no  literary  school.  Surely,  the  lector  Cuthbert, 
who  chronicled  his  teacher's  death,  might,  under  more  favor- 
ing circumstances,  have  written  more,  but  he  could  hardly 
have  written  better. 

For  this  picture  of  the  death  of  Bede  is  one  of  the  gems 
of  our  early  history.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  called  out 
by  the  request  of  a  distant  friend.  The  young  monk  first 
expresses  his  joy  that  prayers  and  masses  are  being  oflFered 
for  the  soul  of  Bede,  in  his  fellow-lector's  monastery,  and  then 
he  tells  how,  though  growing  daily  weaker,  from  Passion  to 
Ascensiontide,  the  holy  monk  was  always  cheerful,  constant 
in  prayer,  teaching,  and  singing  the  psalter;  giving  thanks 
to  God  with  outstretched  hands,  as  was  the  Anglo-Saxon 
custom.  He  tells  us  how  Bede  intermingled  his  prayers  with 
passages  of  the  Bible,  and  of  English  verse,  perhaps  from 
the  works  of  Csedmon,  or  such  as  he,  and  how  he  composed 
himself  a  few  such  English  verses  on  the  account  each  must. 
give  at  the  judgment. 

"We  wept  while  we  studied,"  continued  the  simple-hearted 
lector.     But  the  sick  man,  who  felt  but  little  pain,  was  even 
now  planning  two  new  works,  a  translation  of  St.  John  into 
English,  and  a  collection  of  excerpts  from  the  prolific  and 
fanciful  Isidor.     "I  will  not  have  my  pupils  read  falsehoods, 
and  labor  without  profit  in  that  book  after  my  death,'?  he 
said.     The  Thursday  before  Ascension,  though  worse,  he 
spent  the  whole  day  dictating  to  his  scholars.     "Lose  no 
time,  I  know  not  how  long  I  may  last,"  he  told  them  calmly. 
On  Wednesday,  they  left  him  at  noon,  for  the  Rogation  pro- 
cession, but  he  continued  to  dictate  to  his  watcher.     "At 
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three,  that  afternoon,"  continues  Cuthbert,  "he  said  to  me:  'I 
have  some  valuables  iu  my  little  chest,  pepper  and  handk«- 
chiefs,  and  incense.  Run  quickly  and  bring  the  priests  of 
the  community  to  me,  that  I  may  make  to  them  such  pres- 
ents as  God  has  given  me.  The  rich  of  this  world  ha« 
goid  and  silver,  and  other  valuable  things,  I  will  give  to 
my  brothers  what  God  has  given  me,  and  I  give  it  with  \o\t 
and  joy.'  I  shuddered,  but  did  as  he  bade.  He  spoke  to 
each  iu  turn,  asking  them  to  say  masses,  and  pray  for  him. 
Thus  he  talked  on  cheerfully  till  sunset,  and  continued  his 
dictation.  Then  the  scribe  said:  'Master,  there  is  still  one 
sentence  unwritten.'  'Then  write  quickly,'  answered  the 
dying  man.  'It  is  finished,'  said  the  youth,  'Thou  hast 
spoken  tmly,'  said  he.  'Take  my  head  between  thy  hands, 
for  it  is  my  delight  to  sit  opposite  that  holy  place  where! 
was  wont  to  pray.  Let  me  sit  and  invoke  my  Father,'  So, 
sitting  on  the  pavement  of  his  cell,  his  spirit  departed,  its 
last  breath  uttering  the  Gloria  PalriJ" 

"All  who  saw  him  die,"  concludes  Cuthbert,  "say  that  thejr 
never  saw  a  man  end  his  life  with  so  tranquil  and  devout  mind. 
So  long  as  breath  was  in  his  body,  he  never  ceased  to  repeat 
the  Gloria,  or  some  other  religious  ejaculations,  or  to  give 
thanks  with  hands  outstretched  to  the  true  and  living  God." 
The  faith  of  our  fathers,  that  lighted  such  lives  to  such 
deaths,  is  surely  an  inspiration  to  tliose  to  whom  they  have 
bequeathed,  perhaps  their  faith,  at  least  their  memor>'. 

The  fame  of  Bede  for  learning  and  sanctity  grew  rapidly 
in  the  century  that  followed  his  death.  The  monks  of  Y«r- 
row  were  overwhelmed  with  requests  from  England  mJ 
from  the  continent  for  copies  of  his  works.  Already  in  the 
ninth  centiiry  a  synod  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  reckoned  him 
among  the  fathers  of  the  church  as  "the  venerable  and 
learned  Doctor."  Hence  was  an  easy  step  to  the  Saint  Bede 
of  the  eleventh  century.  Even  in  oiu  day,  he  coatiDuet 
to  be  known  as  the  Venerable;  and  venerated  he  has  been 
always  and  by  all  men  save  by  the  sacrilegious  Puritans,  who 
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disturbed  the  peaceful  rest  of   his  bones  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Durham. 

Weremouth  was  attacked  by  the  Danes  in  794,  and  de- 
stroyed by  them  in  867,  and  again  in  973  and  1069.  Yet  an  ir- 
resistible impulse  led  holy  men  to  seek  it  when  the  troubles 
of  the  Conquest  were  passed,  and  from  it  Whitby  and  Melrose 
were  again  colonized.  But  its  monks  soon  withdrew  to 
Durham,  and,  where  once  six  hundred  religious  had  sung 
their  seven-fold  daily  hymns  of  praise,  dependent  cells  now 
oflFered  a  precarious  existence  to  but  three  or  four  monks 
whose  meagre  revenue  yielded  a  scanty  booty  to  the  de- 
stroyers of  the  Reformation.  The  church  of  Yarrow  was  re- 
built in  1783,  and  in  its  wall  may  still  be  seen  the  very  tablet 
that  once  recorded  its  dedication  "in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Egbert  the  King." 

Among  our  Northumbrian  worthies  of  this  remarkable 
period,  we  have  not  reckoned  Wilfrid,  nor  Chad,  nor  the  fair 
St.  Hilda.  To  include  Wilfrid  in  this  group,  might  require  a 
somewhat  lengthy  apology  for  acts  of  which  the  most  that 
charity  can  claim  is  that  they  bear  a  double  construction. 
St.  Hilda  gave  her  life  to  Northumbria,  but  she  was  herself 
an  East- Anglian,  and  drew  her  Christianity  from  a  diflFerent 
source  than  that  whence  flowed  the  inspiration  of  Cuthbert 
and  Bede.  Chad  indeed  might  represent  more  justly  the 
school  of  Aidan,  but  Mercia  owed  to  him  more  than  North- 
umbria, and  it  was  in  Mercia  that  he  ended  his  saintly  life. 
John  of  Beverley  might  claim  admission  by  a  clearer  title; 
and  other  holy  men  there  were  whose  deeds  are  chronicled 
in  that  great  Uber  Vitce  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Acta 
Sanctorum^  a  monument  truly  cere  perennius  and  possibly 
gravius  also ;  but  such  a  sketch  as  this  cannot  aim  at  com- 
pleteness. Lindisfamd  and  Yarrow  may  well  be  chosen  to 
speak  for  the  Northumbrian  Church  in  an  age  when  each 
in  turn  was  its  guiding  star. 


\ 


WHAT  IS  THE  CHURCH? 

NOT  long  ago,  a  well-known  religious  newspaper  pro- 
posed the  question:  What  is  the  Church?  and  re- 
quested an  answer.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  spirit  the 
request  was  made — not,  perhaps,  in  much  seriousness — ^but, 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  it  struck  us  with  an  air  of 
novelty.  Is  it  possible,  we  said,  that  after  more  than  sixty 
generations  of  Christians  have  lived  and  died  in  the  faith, 
and  sixty  generations  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  world 
have  thought  and  written  on  the  subject,  it  is  still  an  open 
question  what  the  Church  is?  But  after  some  reflection,  we 
felt  that  the  question  might  well  have  been  put  in  all  se- 
riousness; and  we  asked  ourselves  what  the  answer  ought  to 
be.  "The  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth;''  "The  Mystical  Body 
of  Christ,"  we  replied  at  once;  and,  "The  visible  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure 
word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  admin- 
istered according  to  Christ's  ordinance," — while  a  cloud  of 
other  answers,  put  forth  under  varying  circumstances,  rose 
up  before  us;  but  each  and  all  evidently  needed  definition, 
and  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  greatly  helped. 

The  result  of  our  cogitation  was,  that,  trite  as  the  question 
seemed  on  its  face,  we  felt  it  to  be  one  of  the  gravest  import 
— one  that,  in  this  day  of  upheavals,  really  presses  for  an 
answer;  and  we  determined  to  do  our  best  to  make  explicit 
what  we  think  is  implied  in  the  above  answers.  This  we 
now  proceed  to  do. 

The  first  great  fact  that  arrests  attention  in  this  con- 
nection is  sin.  There  would  be  no  place  for  the  Church  if 
there  were  no  sin  in  the  world.  What  then  is  sin,  and  how 
did  it  come  into  the  world?  For  the  faithful  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  answer.  Holy  Scripture  tells  us 
how  Adam  came  to  lose  his  personal  uprightness;  and 
whether  the  story  of  the  fall  be  regarded  as  the  recital  of  an 
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actual  fact,  or  as  an  allegory,  pure  and  simple,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  point  of  the  story  is  to  show  that  the  disobe- 
dience of  Adam  brought  the  calamity  of  sin  upon  him  and 
his  race. 

Now,  let  the  neo-critics  say  what  they  may  as  to  the 
authorship,  date,  or  other  facts  of  this  story,  it  is  safe  to 
affirm  that  no  scientific  statement  can  give  better  form  to  the 
direful  truth  it  discloses.  There  can  be  no  good,  apart  from 
the  notion  of  a  recognized  obligation;  and  no  personal  and 
moral  evil,  except  in  disobedience  to  such  obligation.  Man 
did  fail  in  the  beginning,  whenever  and  wherever  that  may 
have  been,  just  as  he  is  failing  to-day,  by  seizing  or  accept- 
ing that  which  he  knew  or  knows  to  be  forbidden  him ;  and 
so  sin  came  into  the  world,  and  remains  a  daily  fact  in  the 
consciousness  of  men,  through  disobedience. 

Whatever  metaphysical  speculations  may  be  indulged  on 
the  subject  of  freedom  in  man,  the  indisputable  fact  of  ex- 
perience compels  us  to  admit  that,  at  least,  we  think  our- 
selves in  possession  of  the  power  to  govern  our  own  purposes, 
and  feel  ourselves  in  the  daily  exercise  of  such  power.  We 
have,  thus,  the  same  certainty  that  we  are  self-determining, 
as  we  have  that  there  is  any  self,  or  anything  to  be  de- 
termined. 

Then  since  the  consciousness  of  obligation,  either  self-im- 
posed or  compelled  from  without,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  idea  of  good  and  evil,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  commit 
sin,  and  so  become  a  sinner,  without  the  conscious  violation 
of  a  recognized  law;  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  right-doer, 
and  so  become,  in  so  far,  righteous,  without  the  conscious 
compliance  with  such  recognized  obligation.  Actual  sin 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  forced  upon  any;  and 
rightness  or  holiness  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  any.  The 
sinner  may  be  saved  from  the  penalties  of  sin  by  another,  or 
he  may  have  bestowed  upon  him  the  benefits  of  virtue,  not 
his  own,  but  in  either  case  he  remains  what  he  was  before. 
In  short,  if  we  are  to  recognize  and  defend  the  prerogative 
of  freedom  in  man's  nature,  it  is  inconceivable  that  anyone 
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can  become  evil,  or  be  made  righteous,  except  through  the 
active  cooperation  of  his  own  free  activity. 

But  all  free  activities  are  not  therefore  moral.  Only  those 
whose  ends  are  "good"  are  moral.  Then  what  is  "good"? 
There  are  two  obvious  senses  in  which  we  may  use  this 
word.  We  may  mean  anything  which  promotes  the  growth 
or  development  of  "thing" — as  the  building  up  of  tissue,  or 
which  causes  any  economic  or  aesthetic  change,  resulting  in 
pleasure.  We  speak  of  good  health,  good  food,  good  for- 
tune, and  in  general  anything  which  has  value ;  that  is,  min- 
isters to  the  happiness  and  general  well-being  of  man.  These 
all  fall  under  one  or  other  of  two  heads — the  pleasurable  or 
the  useful.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  end  of  all 
human  effort  in  each  of  these ;  giving  rise  to  the  system  of 
Hedonism,  with  Hobbes  as  its  most  notable  advocate  in 
modern  times;  and  Utilitarianism,  with  Bentham  as  its  most 
notable  exponent.  Both  systems,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  philosophies,  may  be  classed  under  the  general  head— 
selfism. 

The  other  sense  of  "good"  is  synonymous  with  virtue. 
This  is  moral  good,  and  finds  its  essence,  never  in  the  fore- 
seen and  reckoned-upon  gain  to  self,  but  in  the  betterment 
of  others.  This  is  altruism.  Self-satisfaction,  or  self-ad- 
vantage of  any  sort,  at  the  cost  of  another^s  well-being,  or  in 
violation  of  one's  sense  of  obligation  to  another,  is  evil. 
The  two  are  contradictories.  Selfness  looks  inward,  and  in 
its  ultimate  nature  is  idolatry;  altruism  looks  outward,  and 
in  its  highest  term  is  worship.  In  selfness  there  can  be  no 
obligation;  for  no  law  can  emanate  from  the  self,  which  the 
self  cannot  at  any  time  set  aside.  Any  action  which  has 
mere  satisfaction  or  personal  gain  as  its  motive,  is  purely  ac- 
quisitive, and  the  rule  of  action  cannot  be  binding  longer 
than  the  foreseen  advantage  is  held  to  by  the  self. 

In  selfless,  or  altruistic  volition,  the  flow  is  from  within, 
outward.  There  is  a  recognition  of  law  laid  upon  the  self 
from  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  so  obligation  emerges. 
The  source  of  law  with  the  child  begins  with  parents  and 
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masters,  and  rises  through  the  stages  of  all  human  law  in 
society  and  government.  But  one  finds  that  there  is  a  source 
of  law,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  human  law,  proceeding  from 
the  ultimate  Lawgiver.  His  laws  present  themselves  in  a 
two-fold  order— exoteric  (from  without),  and  esoteric  (from 
within).  One  is  the  phase  of  determinism,  the  limited,  the 
fixed — the  other  is  the  phase  of  freedom,  the  uncaused  and 
creative.     The  one  we  may  call  Nature,  the  other  Spirit. 

Now  Nature,  with  her  fixed  and  rig^d  order,  bears  in  her 
hands  rewards  and  punishments,  visible  and  open.^  Her 
voice  is,  Do  this,  and  you  shall  have  your  pay  in  current 
coin:  or,  If  you  do  it  not,  behold  the  rod!  It  is  mercantile 
and  mechanical.  One  who  follows  the  bent  of  a  desire  does 
it  because  he  has  the  promise  of  gratification.  One  who 
makes  an  effort  of  any  sort  does  it  because  he  expects  return 
in  money,  in  skill,  in  learning,  in  happiness  or  power,  in  one 
form  or  another.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  always  get  what  he 
expects.  That  would  be  too  much — that  would  mean  the 
entire  satisfaction  and  saturation  of  his  nature;  it  would  put 
an  end  to  all  effort:  but  he  does  get  just  what  nature  prom- 
ises, if  he  be  at  the  pains  to  inform  himself.  The  plea  of 
ignorance  will  not  avail.  One  who  takes  a  dose  of  arsenic, 
under  the  conviction  that  he  is  taking  magnesia,  will  not  be 
saved  the  consequences  on  account  of  his  ignorance.  Nature 
holds  every  man  to  the  same  account  as  if  he  were  omnis- 
cient. She  gives  him  the  power  to  inquire  into,  and  find 
out  her  ways,  with  abundant  warning  that  she  makes  no  ex- 
ceptions. 

In  the  order  of  Nature,  we  are  but  accepting  God's  g^fts — 
using  them  rightly  to  our  own  profit,  or  wrongly  to  our  hurt. 
This  is  the  acquisitive,  the  inflowing  phase  of  man's  exist- 
ence, in  which  self  is  consciously  the  object  and  recipient  of 
good  gifts.  The  g^fts  are  good,  in  a  right  sense,  only  as  we 
look  from  the  gifts  to  the  Giver — are  good,  because  they  are 
given.      They  bear  the  stamp  of  altruism,  God   being  the 

^Cf,    Mechanism  and  Personality,    ^,  ^iS,  et  passim. 
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source  and  centre  of  their  outflow.  They  are  good  to  us,  be- 
cause they  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  our  nature;  but 
not  in  us,  because  they  are  but  occasions  and  material  of 
self-activity. 

The  radical  fault  in  all  systems  of  morality  founded  in 
self-ism  is,  that  they  cannot  rise  above  good  in  this  reflected 
or  borrowed  sense.  They  rest  in  good  to  man  from  God, 
and  cannot  logically  find  room  for  good  in  man  toward  God 
and  his  neighbor  through  a  self-ordered  outgo. 

This  outgo — this  good  to  other — is  the  esoteric  phase,  for 
and  through  which  alone  the  lower  phase  is  entitled  to  realitj. 
It  is  the  exact  contradictory  of  the  exoteric  law  of  Nature 
in  its  external  relation  to  us.  In  it  the  movement  is  outward 
from  self,  in  obedience  to  a  recognized  obligation  laid  upon 
the  self.  It  is  the  exercise  in  man  of  a  free  activity  for  the 
betterment  or  glory  of  another,,  man  being,  in  so  far,  an  orig- 
inal cause,  a  creator.  Though  infinitely  less  in  degree,  it 
is  of  kindred  nature  to  that  natural  good  which  we  have  been 
considering,  regarded  from  the  side  of  its  divine  source. 
That  looked  from  God  toward  man;  this  looks  from  man 
toward  God  and  his  fellow  men.  God  gives  to  man ;  man, 
by  the  prerogative  given  him,  renders  back  to  God.  God,  as 
absolutely  free  and  full  of  infinite  power,  is  the  source  of 
all  good.  Man,  the  image  of  his  Creator,  by  the  prerogative 
of  self-activity,  is  the  source  of  some  good.  And  just  as  all 
natural  good,  the  world-gift,  is  the  creative  outgo  from  the 
All-giver,  so  the  limited,  the  little-good  man  is  competent 
to,  is  the  purposive  outgo  from  self.  This  is  virtue;  this 
is  selflessness. 

In  this  light,  we  must  utterly  abandon  the  notion  that  man 
can  be  made  holy  by  any  means  beyond  the  exercise  of  his 
own  power  of  self-determinism.  We  have  said  nothing  so 
far  of  our  emotive  nature,  and  so  nothing  of  the  one  funda- 
mental and  all-pervading  motive  in  the  sphere  of  virttie— 
love.  The  mere  discovery  of  meaning  in  the  world  would 
result  in  nothing.  If  everything  were  indifferent,  there 
could  be  no  movement.     Desires  and  aversions  must  be  felt 
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before  there  can  be  any  ground  for  eflFort.  There  would  be 
no  possibility  of  a  "good  wilP'  apart  from  the  grace  and  help 
of  God  in  the  movement,  or  desire  for  good,  giving  rise  to 
the  sense  of  obligation. 

The  most  that  one  can  conceive  as  possible  toward  saving 
man  from — that  is,  helping  him  to  get  the  better  of  and  re- 
cover from — his  already  sinful  nature,  with,  at  the  same  time, 
respect  for  his  divine  prerogative  of  freedom,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  what,  in  modem  phrase,  is  called  an  environment, 
which  shall  best  promote  and  enable  an  altruistic  movement 
in  the  sinner  by  the  right  exercise  of  his  divine  power  of 
self-determinism.  This  is  just  what  Christ  did  in  setting  up 
his  kingdom,  the  Church. 

But  in  all  this  we  are  quietly  assuming  mystery  upon 
mystery.  In  personality  we  have  a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
explanation.  The  chasm  between  the  physical  world  and 
consciousness  is  impassable  in  thought.  We  are  compelled 
to  relegate  the  ultimate  explanation  of  it  all  to  an  Infinite 
Mover;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  faithful  to 
know  that  even  Herbert  Spencer,  the  recognized  exponent  of 
agnostic  philosophy,  is  clear  that  there  is  such  an  ultimate 
source  of  all  phenomena.  **I  held  at  the  outset,"  he  says, 
**and  continue  to  hold,  that  the  inscrutable  existence  which 
science  in  the  last  resort  is  compelled  to  recognize  as  un- 
reached by  its  deepest  analysis  of  matter,  motion,  thought, 
and  feeling,  stands  toward  our  general  conception  of  things 
in  substantially  the  same  relation  as  does  the  creative  power 
asserted  by  theology.*'  Undoubtedly  the  highest  possible 
term  in  the  work  of  this  "inscrutable  existence"  is  reached 
in  the  problem  of  how  man  is  to  be  saved  from  sin  ;  and  it  is 
not  only  conceivable,  but  necessary  to  think  that  such  in- 
scrutable power  should  carry  on  the  work  toward  establish- 
ing for  man  the  best  possible  instrumentality  for  the  right 
exercise  of  the  supreme  element  of  his  nature  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  his  personality.  It  is  in  this  light  that  the  funda- 
mental mystery  of  the  Christian  faith — the  Incarnation — 
l>ecomes  a  rational  fact.     Moreover,  we  see  in  it  the  highest 
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exemplification  of  the  riddle  of  philosophy  in  all  ages — How 
is  the  one  many,  and  the  many  one  ?  How  can  the  Infinite 
and  the  Finite,  the  Absolute  and  the  Relative  coexist? 
They  stand  out  in  thought  as  contradictories,  each  being 
what  the  other  is  not;  and  yet  there  is  no  object,  no  act  of 
knowing  in  which  their  harmony  is  not  implied.  Old  as 
Parmenides  and  Heraclitus,  this  difficulty  in  thought  has  baf- 
fled the  wit  of  man ;  and  yet  no  intellect  with  training 
enough  to  understand  the  question,  fails  to  see  its  practical 
solution  everywhere  in  fact.  The  divine  and  human  ele- 
ments in  One  Person  is  the  doctrine  of  the  "Word  made 
flesh,"  and  while  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  remain 
inexplicable  in  the  domain  of  the  understanding,  it  is  no 
more  irrational  than  any  other  fact  of  daily  life,  however  far 
it  stands  in  dignity  and  wonder  above  all  others. 

Holding  fast,  then,  by  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  we  go 
on  to  inquire  why  Christ  came  into  the  world  as  man,  and 
what  he  did  among  men ;  and  here  we  enter  upon  a  region  of 
thought  which  is  full  of  confusion  and  error.  The  current 
of  popular  teaching  is,  that  the  Son  of  God,  moved  by  com- 
passion for  man,  came  into  the  world  to  appease  and  satisfy 
the  righteous  anger  of  God  the  Father,  and,  having  come, 
he  submitted  himself  to  a  shameful  death,  paying  the  pen- 
alty which  man,  as  guilty,  had  no  means  to  pay ;  and  man, 
thus  redeemed  by  the  price  paid,  has  only  to  avail  himself  of 
the  benefits  thereof  by  an  act  of  faith,  and  to  become  holy  by 
the  transferrence  of  the  transcendent  merits  of  the  Divine 
Victim  to  himself. 

This  is  a  naked  form  of  statement,  it  is  true,  but  not  inten- 
tionally unjust  to  the  phase  of  doctrine  so  enormously  devel- 
oped by  the  great  religious  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  will  be  perceived  at  once  how  incompatible  it  is 
with  the  psychological  and  ethical  facts  of  man's  nature,  as 
set  forth  in  the  outline  just  given.  Nor  is  it  compatible 
with  Holy  Scripture.  There  is  no  foundation  in  the  many 
declarations  of  our  Lord  that  he  was  moved  by  compassion, 
and  volunteered  to  become  man. 
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The  love  and  compassion  of  Jesus  Christ  for  man  is  every- 
where conspicuous,  but  the  love  of  the  Father  is  the  prece- 
dent and  fundamental  truth  of  the  whole  gospel.  Loving 
obedience  is  the  sole  motive  which  the  Divine  Master  ever 
gives  as  a  reason  for  his  coming  into  the  world.  So  far  from 
volunteering,  he  expressly  aflSrms  that  he  did  not  come  of 
himself:  "I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God;  neither 
came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me."  Everywhere  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  sent.  There  is  no  warrant  in  Holy  Scripture 
for  those  lines  of  Milton,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  popular 
error  we  are  combating,  where  the  Almighty  Father  is  rep- 
resented as  calling  upon  the  heavenly  host  for  a  volunteer  to 
become  mortal  and  suffer  death  as  a  ransom  for  man. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  perhaps,  that  this  doctrine  is 
answerable  for  the  wide-spread  infidelity  of  our  day.  It  has 
got  itself  lodged  in  the  popular  consciousness  as  necessary 
to  be  believed ;  and  is  accordingly  the  object  of  attack  by 
unbelievers,  who,  not  being  able  to  distinguish  this  pseudo 
Christianity  from  the  true  faith,  in  repudiating  it,  and  the 
direful  consequences  which  follow  from  it,  turn  away  from 
the  gospel  altogether. 

The  Son  of  Man  was  sent  into  the  world  as  he  declares 
specifically,  over  and  over  again ;  and  the  motive  of  his  stu- 
pendous mission  was  love,  not  anger  or  hate.  He  obeyed 
through  love,  love  of  God  and  love  of  man ;  and  in  the 
execution  of  that  mission,  which  he  only  could  have  fulfilled, 
he  put  perfect  and  complete  obedience  over  against  the  dis- 
obedience through  which  sin  came  and  continues  in  the 
nature  of  man.  We  find  thus  the  foundation  principle  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ  to  be  just  what  a  sound  psychology 
teaches  as  to  sin  and  holiness. 

But  he  tells  us,  not  only  that  he  was  sent,  but  that  he 
was  sent  to  do  a  work :  "I  must  work  the  work  of  him  that 
sent  me."  But  what  was  the  work  which  it  was  his  mission 
to  accomplish  ?  Certainly  not  primarily  to  submit  himself 
as  a  victim  to  a  shameful  death.  The  suffering  and  death 
came   as  the  awful  consequences  of  his  work.     They  lay 
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necessarily  in  the  way  of  the  work  he  was  commanded  to 
do,  and  he  submitted  as  a  part  of  his  obedience — ^he  was 
"obedient  unto  death." 

Then  what  was  the  work?  Surely  that  which  he  declared 
to  be  the  end  for  which  he  was  bom — that  which  he  actu- 
ally accomplished — the  one  thing  to  which  he  systematically 
addressed  himself  throughout  his  whole  life,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  brought  to  death — namely,  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  kingdom  on  earth.  **Art  thou  a  king 
then  ?  Thou  sayest  it,  because  (ore)  I  am  a  king.  To  this 
end  have  I  been  born,  and  to  this  end  am  I  come  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  to  the  truth." 

If  there  is  anything  clear  in  the  history  of  the  work  of 
Jesus,  it  is  the  reality  of  his  kingship  and  his  kingdom. 
Think  of  the  facts.  John  the  Baptist  came  declaring  "The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Our  Lord  appears  before 
the  multitude  gathered  about  the  Baptist,  to  beg^n  his  mis- 
sion. As  he  is  the  obedient  Son  of  God,  so  he  is  the  obe- 
dient Son  of  Man,  and  so  he  begins  his  public  work  by  sub- 
mitting himself  as  man,  to  the  divinely  constituted  author- 
ity among  men,  in  an  act  of  obedience  to  this  last  and  great- 
est prophet  under  the  law.  He  submits  himself  to  John's 
baptism,  and  receives  a  visible  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  an  audible  certification  of  his  mission  out  of  heaven. 
He  comes  forth  from  his  solemn  preparation  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  we  are  told  that,  "From  that  time  forth  Jesus  be- 
gan to  preach,  and  say.  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand." 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  discloses  for  the  first 
time  his  sovereign  authority.  His  first  words  are  of  the 
kingdom.  He  uses  the  absolutely  imperative  form  of  speech; 
warns  the  world  that  he  comes  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil 
the  law;  tells  the  multitude  who  shall  be  first  and  who 
shall  be  last  in  his  kingdom ;  bids  them  pray  for  the  king- 
dom; to  seek  it  above  all  things,  declaring  that  not  ever}' 
one  who  cries  unto  him  shall  enter  it,  but  they  who  do  the 
will  of  the  Father. 
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In  his  subsequent  teachings  the  kingdom  was  his  constant 
theme.^  More  than  half  of  the  parables  are  express  simili- 
tudes of  the  kingdom,  and  all  bear  upon  it  directly. 

Of  course  it  will  be  objected — and  such  is  the  unfortunate 
teaching  of  many  doctors — that  all  this  is  figurative,  that  he 
was  speaking  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  not  a  reality. 

Spiritual  it  was;  and  just  for  that  reason  the  more  real ; 
figurative  it  was  not,  as  clearly  appears  from  what  followed. 
In  the  first  place,  apart  from  the  authority  which  came  to 
him  out  of  heaven,  Jesus  Christ  was  the  lineal  son  of  King 
David;  and  so  king  of  the  Jews  by  hereditary  right — a  right 
which  he  openly  claimed  at  the  close  of  his  labors. 

If  now  we  follow  his  acts,  we  shall  see  how  systematically 
he  gave  objective  expression  to  the  all-absorbing  conviction 
which  possessed  him.  He  gathers  disciples  about  him,  and 
singles  out  certain  of  them  to  whom  he  is  to  commit  full 
authority,  sending  them  as  he  was  sent,  **to  preach  the  king- 
dom;" and  if  he  taught  with  authority,  he  does  not  address 
himself  less  imperatively  to  those  from  whom  he  expects 
personal  obedience.  He  uses  no  persuasion — no  entreaty. 
He  says  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  **  Follow  me,"  and  so  with 
the  others.  He  selects  the  Twelve  and  names  them  "Apos- 
tles." Afterward,  he  appoints  "other  seventy,"  and  sends 
them  forth  to  do  his  will. 

We  cannot  mistake  the  significance  of  these  acts  and  these 
numbers.  We  cannot  think  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  fall 
into  imitation  of  the  Jewish  polity — the  twelve  tribes  and 
the  Sanhedrim,  things  so  characteristic  in  Jewish  history — 
without  the  deepest  purpose ;  and  surely  we  are  not  to  think 
that  he  exercised  the  prerogative  of  royalty  in  appointing 
"ambassadors"  through  a  mere  mimetic  spirit. 

But  the  time  draws  near  when  he  is  to  bring  his  work  on 
earth  to  a  close.  There  must  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  his  kingship.  He  is  going  up  to  the  royal  city  for  the 
last  time.     He  enters  it  now,  not  as  a  subject,  but  as  a  king. 

*  Cf.  The  Church  Eclectic  for  January  and  February,  1892. 
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With  the  dreadful  certainty  of  death  clearly  before  him,  he 
himself  takes  order  for  a  royal  progress,  rude  and  simple 
though  it  be.  The  multitude  strip  themselves  of  their  gar- 
ments to  spread  them  in  his  way;  while  they  cry,  "Blessed 
be  the  King  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David!" 

But  does  he,  the  teacher  of  meekness  and  humility,  really 
know  what  the  cry  is  that  comes  from  the  people?     There 
were  some  that  day  who  heard  it  with  indignation.     They 
saM,    "Master,   rebuke    thy   disciples;"    but    he   answered, 
"If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  imme- 
diately cry  out."     And  again,  when  he  had  come  near  the 
Temple,  the  priests  and  scribes,  hearing  this  cry,  called  his 
attention  to  it ;  and,  with  a  withering  rebuke,  he  again  ac- 
cepted it.     The  lowly  Nazarene  had  openly  proclaimed  hiA- 
self  king;  and,  as  the  Great  High  Priest,  he  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  Temple  of  God ! 

He  is,  therefore,  charged  with  a  double  ofiFense — he  had 
made  himself  God;  he  had  made  himself  King.  Both 
charges  are  true;  and  he  is  "witnessing  to  the  truth!"  In 
the  Pretorium  he  is  invested  with  the  royal  purple,  indeed, 
but  it  is  in  scorn  and  mockery.  He  is  crowned ;  but  with 
thorns.  In  derision  a  reed  sceptre  is  thrust  into  his  hands. 
He  is  anointed,  but  with  spittle.  Contemptuous  knees  bend 
to  do  him  homage,  and  ribald  lips  hail  him  king.  They 
wrought  wiser  than  they  knew. 

The  scene  changes,  and  he  stands  before  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernor. Pilate  cannot  believe  that  he  will  go  to  his  death, 
self-confessed  upon  the  charge  of  making  himself  king.  One 
word  of  denial  will  give  the  desired  ground  for  his  release. 
Pilate  seeks  it  earnestly.  He  asks  him  flatly,  "  Art  thou 
a  king  then?"  The  answer  comes,  clear  and  distinct, 
"I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause 
came  I  into  the  world."  He  is  bearing  "witness  unto  the 
truth." 

He  is  sent  forth  to  Golgotha ;  and  his  confession  goes  with 
him,  in  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin;  and  that  title  has 
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stood  out  before  the  world  through  the  ages,  and  still  stands, 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  King  of  the  Jews!** 

After  his  resurrection,  he  resumes  his  instructions  touch- 
ing the  kingdom.  He  had  sent  forth  ambassadors;  he  had 
said  to  them,  "As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you;" 
and  now  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  he  appears  to  them, 
giving  them  commandment,  and  speaking  to  them  of  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  finally  the  Apostles 
meet  him,  as  he  had  commanded  them,  on  a  mountain  in 
Galilee,  when  he  lays  upon  them  his  last  injunction,  in 
these  mighty  words,  "All  authority  (izoutrta)  hath  been  given 
pie  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  go  ye  therefore,  and  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching 
^em  to  observe  all  things  whatsover  I  commanded  you, 
and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world!" 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Son  of  Man,  beginning  his  mission 
in  divine  obedience,  ended  his  work  on  earth  by  committing 
that  mission  into  the  hands  of  chosen  men,  who,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  obedience,  were  to  continue  his  authority  in  the 
kingdom,  in  scBcula  scecuhrutn. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  external 
and  objective  phase  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ:  let  us  now 
glance  at  the  mystical  and  subjective  factor  of  the  divine  in- 
strumentality for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  In  speaking 
of  the  invisible  phase  of  the  kingdom,  we  are  to  deal  with 
mystery  even  deeper  than  heretofore ;  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  a  mystery  in  the  theological  sense  is  not  simply  a 
truth  hard  to  understand,  but  a  truth  which  though  revealed 
as  a  fact,  is  impossible  of  final  and  complete  explication.  In 
that  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  Incarnation,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Christ  took  up  into  his  divinity,  not  the  individual- 
ity of  any  one  man,  but  the  nature  of  all  men;  and  thus,  in 
a  sense,  he  was  all  men — that,  as  in  the  beginning,  the  whole 
human  race  was  potentially  in  the  first  Adam,  so  the  second 
Adam  gathered  up  into  oneness   again  the  whole  human 
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race,  in  essentia^  and  united  it  forever  with  the  Divine  Per- 
sonality. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Jesus  represents  his  kingdom  as  a 
living  entity  into  which  man  must  be  bom.  A  ruler  of  the 
Jews,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  comes  to  him  privately  to 
inquire  about  his  doctrine.  Christ  begins  at  once  to  speak  of 
the  kingdom.  He  tells  this  learned  Jew  that  he  must  be  bom 
again,  or  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nicodemus 
is  astonished — ^how  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he  is  old  ?  The 
answer  is  a  more  specific  declaration  to  the  same  effect — 
"  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can- 
not enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  Master  then  tells  him 
that  it  is  not  a  birth  after  the  flesh,  but  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
bids  him  not  wonder,  pointing  him  to  the  inexplicable 
things  before  his  eyes  every  day;  but  for  all  that,  this  emi- 
nent Jew  cannot  repress  his  amazement.  He  wonderingly 
exclaims,  "How  can  these  things  be?"  But  instead  of  soft- 
ening his  declarations,  the  Master  goes  on  to  add  special 
emphasis  to  what  he  has  already  said  on  the  subject  of  this 
**new  birth"  of  the  gospel. 

Again,  the  Divine  Master  everywhere  identifies  his  king- 
dom with  his  own  person ;  so  that  we  are  born  into  him. 
This  organic  union  with  himself  is  especially  brought  out  in 
the  parable  of  the  vine — **I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches: 
he  that  abide th  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth  much 
fruit."  St.  Paul  everywhere  insists  upon  this  mystical  union: 
"  We  who  are  many,  are  one  body|in  Christ."  **  As  the  body 
is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
body,  being  many,  are  one  body;  so  also  is  Christ."  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  definite  than  the  identity  of  the  person  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

This  mystery  of  the  unity  of  Christ  and  his  Church  brings 
us  face  to  face  once  more  with  the  wonder  which  underlies  » 
all  possible  knowing — the  "one"  and  the  **many;"  but  it 
will  not  avail  to  start  back  under  the  delusion  that  we  are 
not  committed  to  it  in  every  way.  How  the  self  is  one  with 
its  manifold  psychic  and  mechanical  functions  and  organs 
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(the  illustration  St.  Paul  uses  in  this  connection),  no  one  pre- 
tends to  know,  nor  yet  to  question.  How  it  is  that  the  Son 
of  Man  is  the  "Vine"  and  we  are  the  "branches,'*  we  cannot 
fully  know  until  we  know  what  a  vine  is;  and  that  we  shall 
not  know  until  we  know  what  "being''  is,  and  that  can  be 
known  to  the  Ultimate  Knower  alone. 

We  are  then  made  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
so  members  of  Christ's  Body,  in  holy  baptism ;  and  in  that 
act,  are  born  into  Christ  in  some  real  though  mystical  sense; 
and  we  live  in  him,  and  he  in  us.  But  as  men  are  bom  into 
the  humanity  of  Adam,  according  to  the  order  of  nature  (a 
mystery  quite  beyond  belief  except  for  experience),  so  they 
must  be  bom  into  the  divinity  of  the  second  Adam,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  grace. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  be  born  into  the  natural 
world ;  we  must  live  and  grow  in  it;  and  so  it  is  in  the  Body 
of  Christ.  Life  being  given,  food  is  necessary  to  its  suste- 
nance ;  and  sustenance  is  bread.  Now,  our  Lord  tells  us 
that  he  is  the  "true  Bread."  This  carries  us  back  to  that 
tremendous  scene  at  Capernaum,  in  which  the  Carpenter's 
Son  confounds  and  offends  the  multitude  by  declarations 
such  as  never  before  fell  upon  human  ears. 

The  great  concourse  of  people  had  been  with  the  Master 
the  day  before,  in  the  wilderness,  and  had  seen  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves.  They  had  gathered  there  again,  enthusiastic  in 
their  professed  discipleship.  He  tells  them  that  they  follow 
him  not  for  himself,  but  for  what  they  think  they  can  get 
from  him.  They  ask  what  they  must  do ;  and  he  answers 
that  their  first  work  is  to  believe  on  him,  who  had  been  "sent 
of  God;"  that  "the  bread  of  God  is  that  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world." 

Up  to  this  time  the  people  are  thoroughly  with  him,  but  a 
mighty  change  is  now  to  take  place.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  I 
am  the  bread  of  life" — "I  am  come  down  from  heaven," 
"not  to  do  my  own  will  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me." 

The  niiagnitude  of  such  a  claim  arrests  their  attention. 
They  begin  to  murmur,  and  ask  "Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son 
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of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know?  How  docs 
he  now  say,  I  came  down  out  of  heaven?"  Jesus  tells  them 
not  to  murmur,  but  goes  on  to  repeat  the  offense  with  scrioia 
aggravations.  "I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever; 
yea  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  iny  flesh,  for  the  life 
of  the  world." 

And  now  the  discontent  is  deep  and  furious.  Will  \\t 
not  tell  them  that  there  is  no  reason  for  such  e.xcitemeat: 
that  he  is  but  using  such  metaphorical  forms  of  speech  as 
they  are  accustomed  to?  He  softens  nothing,  but  as  they 
strive  one  with  another,  asking  "How  can  this  man  gi\*cos 
his  flesh  to  eat?"  he  goes  on  furtlier  to  declare,  ''Verily,  verily, 
I  say  imto  yon.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  tlie  Son  of  Man, 
and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves." 

The  Master  knows  that  even  his  immediate  disciples  are 
shaken ;  but  the  issue  must  be  fairly  joined.  They  must 
not  think  Uiat  be  speaks  of  his  flesh  and  blood  in  a  literal 
and  gross  sense.  He  says:  "  Does  this  cause  yon  to  stum- 
ble? What  then  if  ye  should  behold  the  Son  of  Man  ascend- 
ing where  he  was  before?  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickenetii; 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  The  words  that  I  have  spoken 
unto  you  are  spirit,  and  are  life."  But  they  understood  that 
the  demands  upon  them  still  remained;  for  it  was  then  that  tlie 
people  began  to  desert  him;  so  much  so,  that,  as  he  saw  them 
departing,  he  said  to  the  twelve,  "Will  ye  also  go  away?" 
The  impetiious  and  great-hearted  Peter,  who  knew  no  better 
than  those  who  were  departing  how  to  explain  the  mystery, 
but  who  knew  him,  answered  for  the  Twelve,  "Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  weha« 
believed  and  know  that  thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God!" 

A  few  months  later,  tlie  Son  of  Man  is  with  the  Twel«  in 
the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem.  Arrayed  as  a  servant,  he  has 
taken  water  and  washed  the  Apostles'  feet;  and  now,  resum- 
ing his  garments,  he  sits  down  and,  with  infinite  pathos,  telb 
them  that  he,  their  Master  and  Lord,  has  set  them  an  exam- 
ple of  how  the  Master  should  also  serve,  and  that  they  whom 
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he  was  sending  with  authority  should  do  to  those  over  whom 
they  were  set  as  he  had  done  to  them ;  ending  with  the  sol- 
emn declaration:  "He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send,  re- 
ceiveth  me;  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that 
sent  me." 

And  now  follows  the  supreme  act  of  his  obedience — the 
culmination  of  personal  union  between  him  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  kingdom.  He,  the  true  Lamb,  of  whom  all  vic- 
tims oflFered  under  the  Aaronic  priesthood  were  but  types 
and  shadows;  he  of  whom  all  priests  who  had  gone  before 
were  but  adumbrations,  and  all  who  have  followed  after  We 
but  missioners  and  ministers ;  himself  the  Victim — himself 
the  Priest;  he  makes  that  "one,  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  The  All-giver  gave  himself  in  his  true  manhood — 
our  true  divinity — an  oblation  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God;  and 
then  he  gives  his  disciples  to  eat  of  this  sacrifice,  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine:  "This  is  my  body" — "This  is  my 
blood."  The  true  Bread  of  selflessness  —  a  very  spirit  of 
altruism — the  meat  of.  perfect  obedience — has  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  children  of  disobedience. 

He  makes  this  an  act  of  perpetual  obligation  by  laying  his 
command  upon  men,  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me;"  and 
from  this  moment  in  that  upper  chamber,  until  the  moment 
he  commends  his  human  life  into  the  hands  of  the  Father 
on  the  cross,  he  is  but  a  passive  victim.  The  real  sacrifice 
of  obedience,  as  an  act  of  his  human  will,  was  made  in  that 
upper  chamber.  Life  and  love  are  the  true  principles  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  suffering  and  death  on  the  cross  are  but  the 
seals  and  testimonies  of  their  reality. 

There  yet  remains  one  transcendent  event  which  must  fol- 
low before  they,  into  whose  hands  he  has  committed  his  divine 
mission,  sh^U  rightly  know  the  scope  and  power  of  the  obli- 
gation laid  upon  them.  As  in  the  beginning,  God  took  of 
his  own  created  elements  and  formed  the  body  of  man,  and 
afterward  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  so  now,  only  in 
an  infinitely  higher  way,  Jesus  Christ  has  moulded  the  hu- 
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man  personalities  he  had  chosen  out  of  the  world,  into  a 
spiritual  unity  to  be  his  Mystical  Body,  and  now  it  must  be 
animated,  vivified,  and  illuminated;  and  so,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  supplements  and  com- 
pletes the  work  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.     While  the 
disciples  await  together  the  promise  they  had  received  of 
their  ascended  Lord,  the  Holy  Ghost  descends  upon  them  in 
tongues  as  of  fire;  and  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ  is  illu- 
minated  and  inspired  with  the  Spirit  of  Love  to  be  "the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,"  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world ;    the  Son  of  Man,  by  perfect  obedience  even  unto 
death,  has  finished  the  work  he  had  been  sent  to  accomplish. 
He  has  established  the  kingdom  of  obedience,  the  kingdom 
of  love,  through  which  men,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  can 
obey,  and  so  for  themselves  set  loving  obedience  in  Christ 
over  against  their  sins  of  disobedience. 

From  that  moment  the  Apostles  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  great  commission  they  had  received ;  and  they  went 
forth  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  upbuild  the  Church 
in  the  salvation  of  men. 

We  may  now  see,  in  some  sort,  how  it  is  that  salvation 
in  and  through  and  by  Christ — is  in  and  through  and  by  the 
Church.  The  two  are  one.  Just  as  the  physical  body  was 
the  outward  manifestation  of  the  infinite  principle  of  deter- 
minism or  limitation,  and  his  human  heart  and  mind  and  will 
were  the  exemplification  of  the  no  less  necessary  and  infin- 
itely extended  principle  of  determinism  in  the  invisible  and 
psychic  mode  of  actuality — these  two  together  being  the  in- 
carnation of  the  universal  and  primordial  principle  of  free 
activity  in  the  universe  of  God;  so  the  Church  among  men, 
exhibiting  these  same  characteristics,  is  the  perpetual  contin- 
uance of  the  one  only  and  ever-abiding  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  made  and  maintained  a  unit  by  the  esoteric  bond 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Space  does  not  ser\^e  to  point  out  with  any  fulness  how 
salvation  from  sin  and  its  penalties  is  accomplished  for  all 
through  the  Church,  which  is  Christ;  but  it  seems  plain 
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enough,  that  it  stands  to  man  to-day  much  as  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  with  its  **Thou  shalt"  and  "Thou  shalt  not,"  stood  to 
Adam  in  the  beginning,  refined,  spiritualized,  and  glorified. 
With  those  people  in  the  world  who  have  not  now,  and  have 
not  had  in  the  past,  the  Light  of  the  Kingdom,  the  "Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  with 
the  power  of  love  and  the  sense  of  obligation  through  the 
Holy  Spirit — all  the  meansjof  salvation,  through  what  may 
be  called  the  Natural  Kingdom  of  God — are  not  the  less, 
through  the  Eternal  Son,  But  the  Revealed  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  has  brought  "Life  and  immortality  to  light," 
makes  the  way  to  salvation  clear  as  the  day.  In  the  indi- 
vidual life,  the  requirements  of  God  are  the  same  under  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  know  nei- 
ther ;  namely,  obedience  to  the  best  and  highest  law  they 
know.  In  the  kingdom  of  Christ  the  knowledge  is  immeas- 
urably increased,  and  the  responsibility  proportionally 
gfreater.  The  motives  to  walk  in  the  way  are  poweful,  and 
the  end  to  be  accomplished  transcendent.  But  man,  with 
all  the  new  light,  and  beauty,  and  opportunity  for  personal 
love  of  his  "Elder  Brother" — the  King  who  has  died  for  him 
— ^is  still  perfectly  free,  and  must  live  a  true  subject  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  must  repent  his  past  rebellion  and 
unfaithfulness,  which  implies  a  change  of  mind  and  purpose. 
He  must  "convert"  or  turn  away  from  evil — not  be  "con- 
verted." Happily  the  mistranslation  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  word  iTzttTTfWiprjj  is  finally  and  fully  corrected  in 
the  New  Version;  and  the  confusion  brought  about  by  the 
passive  form,  "be  converted,"  must  soon  pass.  Except  ye 
/urn  and  become  as  little  children,"  says  our  Lord — not  ex- 
cept ye  de  turned  or  "be  converted;"  and  so  in  all  other 
places  where  the  passive  form  is  used.  We  may  hope  that 
the  unfortunate  mistake  which  has  confounded  "conversion" 
with  the  "new  birth"  will  soon  be  corrected. 

In  all  its  phases,  the  work  of  man  in  the  kingdom  is  of 
obligation.  Faith  itself  is  not  a  mere  passive  intellection 
or  impulse  of  the  heart.     It  is  largely  under  the  control  of 
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the  will,  and  a  man  is  answerable  for  his  faith.  Thel 
great  sacraments — holy  baptism,  the  birth  sacrament,  and 
the  holy  eucharist,  the  life-sustaining  sacrament — are  both 
acts  of  obedience.  Prayer,  praise,  meditation,  self-examina- 
tion, almsdeeds,  purity,  honesty,  and  temperance  are,  all  of 
them,  in  and  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  acts  of  pure  voUtion. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  that  every  man  has  within  him  his  own 
inviolable  kingdom  of  which  he  is  himself  king,  with  para- 
mount allegiance  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  Christ.  It  is 
thus  that  the  Master  declares,  "the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you." 

If  what  lias  been  said  above  is  true,  or  in  anywise  assented 
to,  there  seems  no  room  for  argument  touching  the  essential 
oneness  of  the  Church.  As  the  Body  of  Christ,  it  must  pos- 
sess organic  unity.  As  Ihc  kingdom,  there  can  be  no  other; 
and  as  a  kingdom  all  rule  and  authority  must  come  primarily 
from  its  sovereign  Lord — ^Jesus  Christ — and,  therefore,  no  man 
or  combination  of  men  can  have  the  right  to  devise  or  inau- 
gurate either  doctrine  or  order.  No  authority  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  can  be  rightly  exercised  which  has  not  been  rightly 
committed. 

All  this  follows  from  the  central  truth  we  have  been  trjing 
to  emphasize,  namely,  the  principle  of  obedience  as  the  only 
possible  way  back  from  siu  to  holiness.  Starting  with  this 
essential  psychological  truth,  we  have  seen  tliat  the  work  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  conformity  with  it  was  first  his  own  obe- 
dience, and  following  therefrom  the  founding  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  which  lays  an  imperative  demand  upon  ever; 
individual  of  the  human  race.  To  say  that  there  can  be  no 
salvation  except  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  is  only  to  say 
there  can  be  no  good  or  righteousness  independently  of » 
good  or  right  will.  To  break  the  order  of  Christ  in  his 
Church,  either  in  doctrine  or  rule,  is,  therefore,  to  disobey, 
and,  in  so  far,  to  depart  from  Christ.  Once  admit  that  new 
churches — that  is,  churches  not  receiving  authority  in  or- 
derly sequence  from  those  into  whose  hands  that  authority 
was  committed  by  the  sovereign  Lord — admit,  we  say,  tbat 
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new  churches  can  be  set  up  in  the  world,  and  you  at  once 
destroy  the  principle  through  which  holiness  is  possible ;  for 
to  follow  one's  own  fancy,  or  one's  own  conclusions  as  to 
what  one  would  prefer,  is  not  to  obey;  and  whatever  origin- 
ates in  wilfulness  is  empty  of  authority,  ab  initio^  and  must 
remain  so  until  the  end. 

But  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  what  is  the  order  of  transmis- 
sion of  this  authority?  We  confine  our  attention  to  a  single 
point.  Let  us  place  ourselves  at  a  period  in  the  past,  when, 
by  the  concession  of  all  historians,  the  Christian  priesthood 
throughout  the  world  actually  consisted  of  three  several  or- 
ders. Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  say,  to  be  safe,  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  Then  and  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  thereafter  no  priest  or  deacon  ever  had  authority  given 
him  to  send  others.  How,  let  us  ask  all  those  who  recognize 
the  principle  of  authority  at  all,  could  presbyters  in  the  six- 
teenth century  exercise  an  authority  which  had  never  been 
committed  to  them  ?  If  it  were  granted  (as  in  the  light  of 
history  it  cannot  be)  that  in  the  post-apostolic  age,  all  pres- 
byters had  equal  authority  to  ordain,  it  was  wholly  lost  through 
more  than  a  thousand  years;  and  can  never  be  regained  ex- 
cept by  a  new  Committal  from  the  sovereign  Head  of  the 
Church,  so  long  as  the  episcopal  order  retains  its  prerogative. 
It  is  from  the  failure  to  take  in  the*  reality  of  this  kingdom 
that  mere  subjectivism  finds  such  place  in  our  day;  and  leads 
to  the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom  and  to  that  mis- 
tiness and  individualism  which  is  called  "  Broad." 

We  return  to  our  question,  What  is  the  Church?  and  can- 
not do  better  than  answer  as  at  first,  but  it  is  hoped  with 
fuller  meaning — The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth — the  Mys- 
tical Body  of  Christ.  Its  office  and  use  is  the  salvation  of 
men  from  the  disorder  of  sin  and  from  its  penalties.  It  is 
the  divine  instrument  for  the  union  and  communion  of  man 
with  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  restoring  him 
to  spiritual  soundness,  and  inspring  in  him  the  spirit  of  wor- 
ship and  adoration,  the  spirit  of  divine  altruism. 

F.  A.  S. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  DIRECT  TAXATION. 

TAXATION  has  been  called  the  first  g^eat  evil  arising 
from  government.  It  is  rather  the  necessary  contri- 
bution from  individuals  to  the  public  need.  It  is  also  the 
tribute  paid  for  governmental  protection,  and,  when  properly 
apportioned  and  applied,  it  is  of  all  outlays  of  the  citizen, 
the  one  that  brings  him  back  the  largest  proportionate 
return.  Civilization's  vast  net-work  of  government  has  made 
taxation,  especially  in  democratic  countries,  more  and  more 
expensive  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived.  Why  this 
should  be  is  not  evident,  for  it  would  seem  that  a  government 
by  the  tax  payers  should  secure  economic  administration,  and 
that  every  advance  in  the  social  order,  with  its  consequent 
need  of  more  government,  should  bring  an  increased  capa- 
bility of  the  citizen  to  bear  his  share  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased advantage  the  better  government  would  give  him. 
Taxation,  then,  should  never  be  a  greater  burden  than  it  was 
in  the  primitive  community.  Theoretically  the  maximum  of 
social  cooperation  should  bring  the  minimum  proportionate 
burden.  Many  believe  .that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  our 
present  taxation  is  oppressive  only  because  government  is 
extravagantly  administered,  or  the  tax  is  improperly  adjusted. 
Taxes  levied  for  religious  purposes  have  always  been  most 
severe.  But,  except  in  such  hierarchies  as  oppressed  the 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  taxation  in  the  ancient  world  was  light 
Its  place  was  largely  supplied  by  the  tributes  of  conquest 
In  Greece  and  Rome,  whose  examples  of  government  have 
been  so  useful  to  the  modern  world,  there  was  no  taxa- 
tion until  late  in  the  history  of  each.  In  Athens,  before 
the  Peloponesian  war,  a  progressive  income  tax  was  laid, 
and  customs  duties  were  levied  on  foreign  products.  Till 
then,  royalties  on  products  of  mines  and  licenses  formed 
the   bulk   of  the   revenue.      In   Rome,  under   the   Repub- 
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lie,  the  spoils  from  conquered  nations,  and  the  tributes 
exacted  of  them,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  State. 
Cicero  shows  that  taxation  was  unusual,  when  he  says, 
**Care  should  be  taken  lest,  on  account  of  the  poverty 
of  the  treasury,  it  might  be  necessary  to  impose  taxes." 
This  was  in  B.  C.  47.  Under  the  Empire,  however,  taxation 
became  common;  portions  of  the  territorial  revenues  were 
sequestered;  capitation  taxes  were  levied;  taxes  on  com  and 
legacies  and  hereditary  duties  were  collected ;  heavy  charges 
were  made  for  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  large 
sums  derived  from  the  sale  of  remunerative  offices,  such  as 
that  of  ^dile. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  idea  of  the  State  was  patri- 
monial. The  Sovereign  regarded  it  as  his  own.  Otho  the 
Lazy  sold  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  that  is,  the  right  to 
tax  it,  for  200,000  florins;  and  the  barter  and  sale  of  prov- 
inces among  princes  was  a  not  uncommon  occurrence.  A 
great  source  of  revenue,  as  in  the  Roman  Empire,  was  the 
sale  of  offices,  whose  revenues  were  to  be  collected  from  the 
people.  As  early  as  1664,  the  capital  invested  in  office-get- 
ting in  France  was  five  hundred  million  livres.  Like  every 
other  system  of  farming  the  revenues,  this  speedily  ex- 
hausted the  tax  payers.  Richelieu  did  away  with  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  these  useless  offices,  but  enough  remained 
.  to  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  oppression,  and  not  the  least  of 
the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Taxes,  as  we  now  understand  the  term,  were  supplement- 
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ary  to  other  revenues,  and  were  granted  by  the  estates  of  the 
realm.  They  were  always  unpopular.  Jean  Bodin,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  declared  that  christian 
princes  would  resort  to  them  rarely;  and  Brunschwerg  von 
Wolfenbiittel  maintained,  in  the  old  German  Reichstag  of 
1653,  ^^^  taxes  were  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  State, 
because  one  entered  into  civil  society  to  protect  one's  prop- 
erty, and  not  to  have  it  taken  away.  As  late  as  1809  ^^ 
edict  of  Nassau  recognized  the  principle  that  taxes  should 
be   levied   only  to   cover   deficiencies  in   the   revenue.     In 
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France,  however,  by  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  its  kings^ 
the  Hers  itat  had  borne  a  terrible  burden  of  taxation  be- 
fore the  rest  of  Europe  even  recognized  the  right  of  a  State 
to  levy  taxes  at  all. 

But  the  system  was  soon  recognized  throughout  Europe. 
As  the  functions  of  the  modern  state  gfrew  more  various,  as 
large  standing  armies  became  usual,  and  as  paid  services 
took  the  place  of  compulsory,  the  needs  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment increased,  and  old  sources  of  income  became  inad- 
equate. Taxes  became  recurring  burdens,  and  came  to  rest 
more  directly  on  the  body  of  the  people,  which  was  a  great 
economic  gain.  The  earliest  approach  to  the  present  system 
of  taxation  was  in  Venice,  where  one  tenth  of  the  rent  of 
real  estate  was  levied  as  the  annual  tax  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  During  the  last  century,  the  tax  on  the  in- 
come from  land  became  common  throughout  Europe.  They 
knew  then,  what  democracies  seem  unwilling  to  learn  now, 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  tax  what  everybody  must  use, 
and  what  could  not  run  away. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  colonies  in  America  there  was 
no  great  need  of  taxes.  There  were  few  public  wants,  be- 
cause the  social  system  was  little  developed,  and  its  needs 
were  easily  satisfied.  In  1649,  ^^  Town  Clerk  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  wrote:  *^We  have  not  known  what  an  excise 
means."  We  have  about  forgotten  what  tithes  are;  yea,  or* 
taxes  either,  to  Church  or  Commonwealth."  **In  fact  there 
is  reason  to  believe,''  says  Professor  Ely,  "bliat  one  of  the 
things  against  which  our  forefathers  contended,  was  not 
oppressive  taxation,  but  the  payment  of  any  taxes  at  all." 

The  contributions  were  at  first  voluntar>\  Before  1661 
property  other  than  land  escaped.  In  that  year  it  was 
ordered:  **That  men  shall  be  assessed  for  their  merchandizing 
and  trading  suitable  to  the  trade  they  drive  in  the  town,  each 
also  to  be  judged  by  the  selectmen."  The  poll-tax  was  the 
only  direct  tax  in  Virginia  for  years.  In  1645  it  was  termed 
inconvenient  and  insupportable  for  the  poorer  classes,  and 
all  taxes  were  placed  on  the  visible  estates;  and  though  the 
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tax  was  revived  between  1649  ^^^  1663,  a  land-tax  was  then 
decided  to  be  the  most  equitable. 

In  1796  taxes  were  assessed  as  follows,  in  the  diflFerent 
States: 

By  Poll — In  New  England,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

On  Land — In  New  England,  Middle  States,  except  Dela- 
ware, and  all  Southern  States. 

On  Collective  Mass  of  Property — In  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  period  from  1796  to  186 1 
was  a  general  transition  toward  the  present  system  of  taxing 
all  property,  movable  and  immovable,  real  and  personal,  at 
one  uniform  rate.  We  now  tax  the  selling  value  of  property. 
The  European  and  old  Connecticut  system  was  to  estimate 
income  itself  directly.  The  report  of  the  special  tax  com- 
mission of  Connecticut  for  January,  1887,  illustrates  this 
diflFerence.  It  says:  "Those  following  any  trade  or  profession 
were  assessed  on  an  estimate  of  their  annual  gains.  Real 
estate  was  rated,  not  according  to  its  value,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  annual  income,  which,  on  the  average,  it  was  deemed 
likely  to  produce.  Before  1850  real  estate  was  listed  at  only 
three  per  cent,  of  its  value,  while  personal  property  was  rated 
at  six  per  cent."  That  is,  personal  property  was  adjudged 
to  be  twice  as  productive  as  real  property,  and  was  taxed 
accordingly,  wherever  it  could  be  found;  probably  as  efficient 
a  means  as  has  ever  been  devised  for  corrupting  the  civic  vir- 
tues of  a  community.  This  system  weighs  least  on  those 
who  have  the  energy  to  make  their  property  most  productive, 
and  on  those  who  have  skill  enough  to  hide  it.  It  weighs 
most  heavily  on  the  honest,  and  on  the  unproductive  or  less 
efficient  members  of  society.  In  all  the  States  a  property 
tax  has  become  the  democratic  ideal.  The  aim  of  our  sys- 
tem is  to  tax  all  wealth  alike,  whether  active  or  inactive. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  new  classes  of  property, 
which  modem  inventions  and  discoveries  have  produced, 
were  entirely  unthought  of  by  the  founders  of  our  present 
system.     Comparatively  little  personal  property  was  in  exist- 
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ence  one  hundred  years  ago.  Only  within  the  present  cen- 
tury has  that  species  of  property,  at  first  gradually,  then  very 
rapidly,  assumed  the  enormous  proportions  to  which  we  are 
now  accustomed.  The  growth  has  accompanied  the  develop- 
ment of  cities  which  naturally  attract  the  wealthy,  and  be- 
come the  peculiar  home  of  invisible  personal  property. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  the  proportion 
of  persons  living  in  cities  in  the  United  States. 


1790, 

3.3  per  cent. 

1850. 

12.5  per  cent 

I8I0,     - 

-        -    4.9        " 

1870, 

2a9 

1830, 

-        6.7        •• 

1880,    - 

-    22.5 

Personal  property  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  real  prop- 
erty has  appreciated.  It  is  now  regarded  as  its  equal  in  value 
in  most  of  the  States.  This  would  seem  a  low  estimate,  for  in 
England,  as  early  as  1869,  ^^e  personal  wealth  was  consid- 
ered double  the  real.  But  though  recognized  as  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  real  wealth,  personal  property  has  not,  up 
to  this  time,  borne  its  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  and 
herein  lies  the  injustice  of  the  attempt  to  tax  the  collective 
mass  of  property.  The  great  mass  of  personal  wealth  is 
sure  to  escape  taxation,  and  the  burden  is  heaped  upon  the 
visible  estates.  The  following  table  of  real  and  personal 
valuations  of  property,  according  to  the  tax  lists,  in  some 
States  of  each  section,  which  may  serve  as  examples,  proves 
this  conclusively. 


state. 

Population. 

Real  Property. 

Personal  Property. 

Per  Cent. 

Vermont,     . 

332,000 

$112,895,000 

$65,157,000 

37 

Mass'chusetts, 

2,238,000 

1,600,000,000 

1,010,000,000 

39 

Wisconsin,  . 

1,690,000 

464,782,000 

128,108400 

20 

Iowa,       .    .     . 

1,911,000 

374.650,000 

103,564,000 

21 

Ohio,     .    .    . 

3,672,000 

1,232,300,000 

545,800,000 

31 

Virginia, 

1,660,000 

259,000,000 

86,000,000 

24 

Tennessee,    . 

1,767,000 

392,000,000 

54,630,000 

12 

Georgia,  .     . 

1,837,000 

225,000,000 

152,300,000 

40 

Kentucky,     . 

1,858,000 

391,600,000 

145,200,000 

28 

N.  Carolina, 

1,610,000 

138,000,000 

73,000,000 

35 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  falling  off  of  the  per- 
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sonal  property,  according  to  the  tax  lists,  for  the  entire  United 
States : 


Year. 

Assessed  Value 
Real  Estate. 

Personal. 

Per  Cent.  Personal 

i860,    .... 
1870,        .... 
1880,    .... 

6,973.000,000 

9,914.700,000 

13.036,700,000 

5,111,500,000 
4,264,200,000 
3,866,200,000 

42.3  per  cent. 
30.6        " 

23 

If  the  decrease  continues  as  rapid  as  from  i860  to  1880,  it 
will  take  only  a  little  more  than  forty  years  to  shove  the  en- 
tire burden  upon  the  real  property,  for  of  course  every 
evasion  of  personal  property  puts  an  additional  burden 
on  the  real  property.  This  evasion  is  the  result  of  a  lax 
system  of  assessments  and  collections — it  is  the  result  of  at- 
tempting the  impossible.  In  most  cases  the  laws  are  as 
rigid  as  could  be  framed,  personal  property  being  construed 
as  follows: — All  goods,  chattels,  moneys,  credits,  and  effects 
whatsoever  they  may  be ;  all  ships,  boats,  vessels  belonging  to 
inhabitants  of  the  State,  whether  at  home  or  abroad;  and  all 
capital  invested  therein;  all  money  within  or  without  the 
State,  due  the  person  to  be  taxed;  all  stocks  and  securities, 
whether  in  corporations  within  the  State,  or  in  other  States, 
unless  exempt  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  this  State. 

Blanks  are  generally  furnished  each  tax  payer,  and  in 
some  of  the  States  heavy  penalties  are  imposed  for  any  neg- 
lect in  returning  these  properly  filled  out.  Certainly  with  a 
general  system  of  taxation,  with  the  collective  mass  of  prop- 
erty as  the  basis,  no  fairer  laws  could  be  enacted  than  the 
ones  now  in  existence.  But  the  popular  conviction  is  just 
that  they  fail  to  press  on  all  alike.  Definite  examples  of  the 
failure  of  the  present  system  of  tax  laws  in  this  country 
may  be  gathered  from  the  experience  of  almost  every  State. 

The  Governor  of  Ohio,  in  his  message  of  April  6,  1887, 
says:  "Personal  property  is  valued  all  the  way  from  full 
value  down  to  nothing.  In  fact,  the  g^eat  majority  of  the 
personal  property  of  the  State  is  not  returned,  but  entirely 
fraudulently  withheld  from  taxation.     This  offense  against 
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the  State  and  good  morals  is  too  frequently  committed  by 
men  of  wealth  and  reputed  high  character  and  of  corre- 
sponding position  in  society.  While  such  men  thus  disre- 
gard and  violate  the  law,  it  must  be  expected  that  our  tax 
duplicate  will  continue  to  decrease,  instead  of  increase,  with 
our  growth  and  development.  The  harm  they  do  is  not 
measured  by  the  amount  of  money  of  which  they  deprive  tie 
State.  Their  example  is  bad  and  fraught  with  evil  to  the 
whole  community.  The  requirement  of  the  constitudoQ 
is  that  all  bonds,  stocks,  investments,  etc.,  as  well  as  real 
property,  shall  be  taxed  at  their  tnie  value  in  money.  Oar 
laws  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  securing  this  result, 
but  it  is  manifest  to  all  acquainted  with  our  resources  thit 
they  have  lamentably  failed,  for  all  such  know  that  instead 
of  a  grand  duplicate  of  $1,670,079,868,  we  ought  to  have  one 
of  at  least  three  thousand  millions.  And  four  thousand  mil- 
lions would  more  nearly  represent  tlie  taxable  wealth  of  the 
State." 

Thus  the  Governor  of  Ohio  states  the  experience  of  thit 
State  with  the  present  system  of  taxation.  Now  let  ns 
glance  at  Georgia.  These  two  States,  will  give  a  correct  ida 
as  to  the  workings  of  the  general  property  system  through- 
out the  entire  country.  The  Comptroller  General  of  Geof 
gia,  in  his  instructions  to  county  assessors,  displays  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  law  and  writes: 

"  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  digest  on  file  in  this 
office,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  such  property,  notes,  accounUi 
bonds,  merchandise,  etc.,  is  not  returned  as  it  should  be.  I 
desire  to  invite  your  attention  especially  to  the  retaiBS 
of  merchandise.  At  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  this  class  of 
property  is  not  returned  at  all,"  All  of  which,  of  course,  is 
very  distressing,  but  not  particularly  surprising  to  an  ob- 
server of  human  nature. 

If  the  evil  is  great  in  Ohio  and  Georgia,  in  Tennessee  it 
is  even  worse.  Only  twelve  per  cent,  of  its  burden  is  cai- 
ried  by  the  personal  property  holders.  Land  a«d  pri%ilcgi 
taxation  is  developed  to  the  greatest  excess,  especially  t^ 
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license  tax.  The  system  was  inaugurated  for  two  purposes, 
namely,  protection  and  revenue.  It  is  not  one  that  commends 
itself  to  the  economist.  Professor  Ely  says:  ** Licenses  like 
many  of  ours  remind  me  of  taxation  in  the  time  of  feudalism 
when  only  those  were  taxed  who  were  too  weak  to  resist.  It 
is  strange  that  our  Southern  States,  which  have  prided  them- 
selves on  their  liberal  views  in  regard  to  international  trade, 
should  maintain  the  most  oppressive  system  of  local  taxa- 
tion known  to  the  civilized  world.'*  But  Professor  Ely 
should  remember  that  our  laws  are  not  made  to  pleas^  the 
professors  who  understand  political  economy,  but  to  please 
the  people  who  do  not. 

The  question  of  devising  a  means  of  taxation  that  will 
raise  sufficient  revenue  for  the  State  without  overburdening 
the  land  owners  and  small  traders  is  one  of  vital  interest  to 
every  citizen.  And  to  understand  more  fully  our  require- 
ments in  the  way  of  taxes  let  us  examine  closely  the  following 
statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  Tennessee,  compiled 
and  condensed  from  Comptroller  J.  W.  Allen's  report  for  the 
year  ending  December  19,  1891,  which  is  the  last  available: 

Receipts : — 

County  Trustees  (Land  and  Personal  tax),            -            -  $950,000 

County  Court  Clerks  (Privilege),            -            -            -  .      440,000 

Other  Court  Clerks  (Fees),     -----  40,000 

•  Railroad,  Insurance,  and  Telegraph  Companies,          -  -      200,000 

Penitentiary  lease,       ------  85,000 

Miscellaneous,       -------        65,000 


1,780,000 


Expenditures : — 

State  Prosecutions,      ,-----  224,000 

Interest  on  $16,000,000  State  Debt,          -            -            -  -      600,000 

Salaries  (Judicial),       ------  100,000 

Salaries  (Executive  and  Office  Expenses),        -            .  -        90,000 

Legislative  Expenses,              .            -            .            .            .  86,000 

Penitentiary,  Hospitals,  Asylums,  Repairs,  etc.,           -  -      575,000 


1,675,000 

The  fund  received  from  county  oflScials  is  derived  from 
the  following  assessments  of  property: 
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City  Real  Estate,       -           -           -           -  $120,530,000  31  per  cent. 

County  Real  Estate,       -           -            -            -  172,340,000  45  per  cent 

Personal  Property  and  Privileges,  -            -  54,630,000  15  per  cent 

Railroads,            -----  32,300,000  9  per  cent 

• 

These  figures  show  Tennessee  to  be  now  at  least  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  its  interest  payments  henceforth  and  to  retire 
its  bonds  when  they  mature.  At  first  blush  this  would  seem 
to  indicate  good  management.  But  when  we  glance  at  the 
assessments  of  property  by  which  this  revenue  has  been 
raised,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  groans  of  the  oppressed  land 
owners  and  license  payers,  and  that  tax  reform  associations 
should  be  voicing  the  people's  cry  for  relief.  Land  bears 
76  per  cent,  of  the  expenses  of  the  State,  license  and  person- 
alty 15  per  cent.,  and  the  railroads  9  per  cent.  Who  would 
claim  that  these  are  just  proportions?  To  equalize  the  tax 
assessment  on  the  two  classes  of  property  would  amount  to 
a  reduction  in  the  tax  on  real  estate  of  about  one  third.  But 
the  present  law  cannot  be  enforced.  No  inquisitorial  powers 
could  keep  the  personal  assessment  to  the  amount  it  ought, 
in  justice,  to  reach,  and  real  property,  being  impossible  to 
conceal,  would  soon  again  find  itself  obliged  to  bear  the  chief 
burden  of  supporting  the  State. 

What  tax  will  do  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber and  be  the  least  burden  to  all  ?  Before  endeavoring  to 
answer  this  question,  it  will  be  well  to  recall  Adam  Smith's 
four  classic  maxims  of  taxation. 

1.  **The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities. 

2.  *^The  tax  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be 
certain  and  not  arbitrary. 

3.  *'  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  contributors  to 
pay  it. 

4.  **  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  take  out  and 
keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible 
above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  State.'' 
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The  first  maxim  embodies  the  principles  upon  which  all 
just  taxation  is  based.  Ability,  what  a  man  is  able  to  give 
to  the  support  of  the  State,  should  be  the  measure  of  his 
contribution.  In  proportion  as  he  is  wealthy  in  land  or 
property,  or  ability  to  acquire  these,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  he  receives  from  society,  should  he  contribute  to  its 
needs.  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  his  "Principles  of 
Political  Economy,"  develops  the  first  maxim  thus:  **No  tax 
is  a  just  tax  unless  it  leaves  individuals  in  the  same  relative 
conditions  in  which  it  found  them."  This  has  been  accepted 
as  the  cardinal  principle  of  just  taxation  by  the  latest  mod- 
ern writers. 

There  are  two  great  general  classes  of  taxation — direct 
and  indirect.  Indirect  taxes  are  such  as  the  tariflF  and  inter- 
nal revenue,  taxes  on  expenditure,  paid  with  every  purchase 
of  the  rich  man's  luxuries  or  the  poor  man's  necessities,  so 
far  as  these  fall  under  the  internal  or  customs  revenue.  The 
question  of  the  best  system  of  indirect  taxation  is  one  that 
is  argued  every  day  throughout  this  country,  and  its  phases 
are  well  known.  But  the  present  discussion  will  be  confined 
to  State-  and  municipal  taxation,  which,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, must  be  more  or  less  direct.     Such  taxes  may  be  laid — 

1.  On  rent-bearing  land. 

2.  On  all  capital,  active  or  inactive. 

3.  On  the  proceeds  of  labor  and  the  interest  on  capital, 
generally  known  as  income. 

4.  On  expenditure. 

5.  On  the  faculty  or  capability  of  production. 

Let  us  see  how  each  of  these  taxes  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  leaving  those  paying  it  in  the  same  relative  positions 
they  held  before  the  tax  was  assessed. 

I.  A  tax  on  rent-bearing  land  would  be  a  tax  on  rent  and 
would  fall  primarily  on  the  landlord.  There  would  be  no 
means  by  which  he  could  shift  the  burden,  except  in  so  far 
as  all  like  land  were  taxed,  for  the  price  of  the  agricultural 
product  is  fixed  by  other  laws,  and  would  not  be  correspond- 
ingly raised. 
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2.  A  tax  on  capital  would  be  a  tax  on  savings.  To  tax 
realized  wealth  would  be  to  punish  men  for  not  consuming 
their  earnings  as  fast  as  they  received  them. 

3.  A  tax  on  income  is  more  nearly  a  just  tax  than  that  on 
rent-bearing  land  or  on  wealth,  yet  it  would  not  reach  those 
who  do  not  strive  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  but  who 
should  be  amenable  to  the  State  for  their  quota  of  what  they 
would  be  able  to  do.     Still  this  is  a  very  minor  objection. 

4.  A  tax  on  expenditure  would  be  escaped  by  the  misers 
and  in  a  measure  by  the  wealthier  classes,  because,  while  the 
laborer  spends  all  or  nearly  all  his  earnings,  the  great  capi- 
talist may  spend  but  a  fraction  of  his  income  in  any  way 
that  can  be  taxed. 

5.  The  faculty  tax  is  the  ideal  tax,  but  like  most  ideals  it 
can  hardly  be  realized.  Men  should  serve  the  State  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  able  to  serve  themselves.  For  the 
purpose  of  revenue,  however,  this  tax  would  not  be  success- 
ful. If  honesty  were  the  prevailing  principle  of  mankind, 
and  self-assessment  were  possible  so  that  each  man  would 
pay  as  he  thought  he  was  able,  then  taxation  on  the  basis  of 
faculty  would  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  State.  But  as 
the  State  cannot  long  continue  to  depend  entirely  upon  its 
honest  citizens  who  are  willing  to  pay  as  they  are  able,  this 
tax,  too,  would  finally  become  a  burden  on  the  few  willing 
to  bear  it.  So  the  system  of  espionage  would  have  to  be 
introduced  again,  and  we  should  come  back  to  a  tax  on  as- 
sessed income. 

The  most  equitable,  in  theory,  of  the  bases  of  taxation 
was  found  to  be  the  income  tax.  The  sluggards,  it  is  true, 
escape  this  tax,  but  they,  in  a  healthy  community,  are  a 
small  percentage  of  the  population.  So,  perfect  adjustment 
of  an  equitable  tax  being  impossible,  the  income  tax  reaches 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  community  with  an  equitable  as- 
sessment than  any  other. 

The  income  tax  is  capable  of  several  modifications.  A 
general  tax  on  all  incomes  would  tax  at  its  full  proportion 
the  earnings  of  the  common  laborer.     This  would  be  virtu- 
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ally  a  tax  on  wages.  Adam  Smith  says:  "The  laboring 
classes  cannot  materially  contribute  to  the  burdens  of  the 
State;"  and  Malthus  remarks:  "The  price  of  labor  will  ex- 
press clearly  the  wants  of  society  respecting  population." 
Therefore  to  lay  a  direct  tax  on  the  laborer  would  be  to  sap  the 
life-blood  of  a  nation,  though,  of  course,  if  it  were  universal 
and  uniform  its  onus  would  be  shifted  to  the  consumer  of 
the  product  of  labor,  at  least  ultimately.  To  avoid  this  hard- 
ship, John  Stuart  Mill,  who  favors  an  income  tax,  exempts 
from  taxation  all  incomes  less  than  a  certain  amount,  which 
is  considered  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  and  propagation 
of  the  laboring  class. 

A  graduated  or  progressive  income  tax  has  been  widely 
advocated,  and  has,  indeed,  some  foundation  from  a  demo- 
cratic point  of  view,  as  its  object  is  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  centres  and  in  few  hands  whither  it  naturally 
tends  under  our  present  conditions  of  production.  However 
this  may  be,  to  overtax  the  saving  class  in.  a  State,  or,  as  Mill 
says,  "to  lay  a  tax  on  industry  and  economy,  to  impose  a 
penalty  on  people  for  having  worked  harder  and  saved  more 
than  their  neighbors,"  and  to  tax  heavily  this  sturdy  class  by 
a  graduated  income  tax  is  not  just  or  advisable.  We  decide, 
therefore,  that  an  income  tax  of  a  fixed  per  cent,  on  all  in- 
come above  that  which  is  sufficient  to  furnish  the  common 
laborer  his  sustenance  would  come  nearer  combining  fair- 
ness and  availability  as  a  basis  of  taxation  than  any  other. 

The  sources  of  income  are  rent,  profits,  and  wages.  A  tax 
on  rent  alone,  as  we  have  said,  falls,  with  some  limitations, 
upon  the  landlord.  A  tax  on  profits  alone  falls  usually  on 
the  payer  and  reduces  the  aggregate  working  capital  of  the 
country  imposing  the  tax.  A  tax  on  wages  alone  deterio- 
rates, locally,  the  condition  of  the  workingman,  as  it  cannot 
affiect  the  price  of  the  commodity  produced,  that  price  being 
fixed  by  another  law.  Thus,  a  tax  on  any  single  one  of  the 
three  sources  of  income  is  unwise.  A  tax  on  all  three  will 
be  more  just,  but  it  should  have  these  features: 

I.  "Incomes  below  a  certain  amount  should  be  untaxed. 
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2,  "Incomes  above  this  amount  should  be  taxed  only  in 
proportion  to  the  surplus  by  which  they  exceed  the  limit 

3.  "Life  incomes  and  incomes  from  business  and  profes- 
sions should  be  less  heavily  taxed  than  inheritable  incomes." 
— /.  S,  Mill, 

An  income  tax  fairly  assessed  on  these  principles  would 
be,  in  point  of  justice,  the  least  exceptionable  of  all  taxes. 
The  objection  to  it  in  the  present  low  state  of  public  moral- 
ity is  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  real  income  of 
contributors.  It  must  be  our  object,  therefore,  to  devise  a 
system  which  shall  combine  the  equity  of  the  income  tax 
with  a  means  of  ascertaining  such  incomes  that  shall  not 
force  the  State  to  depend  upon  the  veracity  of  the  citizens 
for  their  assessment.  Otherwise,  the  tax,  no  matter  oh  what 
principles  of  equality  it  might  be  imposed,  would  be  in  prac- 
tice unequal,  falling  heaviest  on  the  most  conscientious. 

To  fix  upon  an  equitable  system  of  taxation,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  fundamental  principles  that  taxation  must  be  on 
a  basis  of  ability,  and  must  leave  all  in  relatively  the  same 
condition  as  before  the  tax  was  levied.  This  is  the  theon'  of 
taxation,  as  regards  justice.  But  the  citizen  must  also  look 
at  the  question  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic,  and  consid- 
ering expediency  must  perhaps  yield  some  minor  points  in 
order  that  efficiency  in  collection  may  be  attained,  while  still 
doing  justice  to  as  large  a  nimiber  as  possible.  Keeping  in 
view  these  cardinal  principles,  the  object  will  be  to  devise  a 
means  of  bearing  upon  all,  according  to  their  ability  to  pay, 
without  leaving  the  loop-holes  open  by  which  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  wealth  escapes  assessment. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
devise  a  tax  system  that  will  be  perfectly  just.  But,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  perfect  justice  cannot  be  done,  we 
should  not  lessen  our  desire  to  strive  to  approach  it  as  nearly 
as  possible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  apparent 
discrimination  against  landed  wealth  is  very  injurious  to  this 
country.  To  overtax  land  will  result  in  its  concentration  in 
the  hands  of  a  few;  if  this  be  undesirable,  land  should  not 
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bear  the  brunt  of  taxation  as  it  does  now,  but  every  man  of 
every  class  should  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  government 
according  to  his  ability. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  direct  income  tax  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  tax  on  ability.  The  only  theoretical 
objection  to  it  is,  that  it  permits  the  drones  to  go  free,  as  it 
taxes  on  a  basis  of  accomplishment,  and  not  on  potentiality. 
So  that  the  State  would  have  to  charge  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  what  it  had  a  right  to  expect  of  those  who 
are  able  but  unwilling.  However,  as  the  income  tax  would 
require  even  more  inquisitorial  powers  than  the  tax  on  per- 
sonal property;  as  evasion,  discrimination,  false  swearing,  etc., 
are  popularly  regarded  as  legitimate  means  of  lowering  our 
tax  assessment,  there  is  little  chance  that  the  income  tax 
could  be  successfully  operated.  And  until  the  moral  tone  of 
this  country  is  very  different,  and  until  self-assessment  with 
correct  results  is  possible,  we  cannot  hope  to  have  a  feasible 
system  of  just  'taxation  based  on  other  than  visible  property, 
on  something  that  can  be  seen,  and  cannot  defy  investigation. 
Visible  wealth,  then,  must,  as  formerly,  be  the  great  basis  of 
taxation;  it  is  tangible,  and  cannot  escape.  But  by  what 
means  shall  revenue  from  unknown  sources  be  forced  to  con- 
tribute its  quota?  It  has  been  found  that  on  the  average 
expenditure  is  proportional  to  income  as  income  is  also  to 
wealth.  This  relation  is  exponential,  and  the  one  indicates 
the  other.  However,  to  ascertain  the  absolute  expenditure 
of  a  person  would  be  as  diflScult  as  to  ascertain  his  real 
income. 

But  it  can  be  closely  approximated.  We  have  a  criterion 
of  expenditure  which  cannot  be  concealed.  It  is  an  evidence 
that  is  open  to  the  world,  and  on  it  a  man's  worldly  goods 
can  be  assessed  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  without  using 
espionage  or  giving  inquisitorial  powers  to  assessors.  The 
house  in  which  a  man  thinks  he  can  afford  to  live  is  the  true 
exponent  of  his  income.  It  is  that  which  is  the  outspoken 
witness  of  his  wealth  with  which  he  assesses  himself.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  a  perfect  test,  because  there  is  an  infinite 
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variety  of  tastes  and  dispositious  among  men  in  regard  to 
expenditure,  and  some  care  little  for  home,  and  spend  money 
on  other  things.  But  the  love  of  home  appeals  to  the  largest 
number,  and  so  home-life  is  evidence  in  the  majority  of  cases 
as  to  a  man's  income.  Therefore,  a  house  tax  would  be 
more  effective  than  the  direct  income  tax.  John  Stuart  Mill 
advocates  this  tax  in  the  following  words: 

"A  house  tax  is  a  nearer  approach  to  a  fair  income  tax 
than  a  direct  assessment  on  income  can  easily  be,  ha\'ing  the 
great  advantage,  that  it  makes  spontaneously  all  the  allow- 
ances which  it  is  so  difficult  to  make,  and  so  impracticable  to 
make  exactly.  For,  if  what  a  person  pays  in  house  rent  is  a 
test  of  anything,  it  is  a  test  not  of  what  he  possesses,  but  of 
what  he  thinks  he  can  aflford  to  spend."  Adam  Smith  also 
advocates  this  tax,  and  says: 

"In  general,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  one  article  of  ex- 
pense or  consumption  by  which  the  liberality  or  narrowness 
of  a  man's  whole  expense  can  be  judged  of  than  by  his 
house  rent.  A  proportional  tax  on  that  particular  article  of 
expense  might  perhaps  produce  a  more  considerable  revenue 
than  any  which  has  hereto  been  drawn  from  it  in  any  part  of 
Europe." 

With  two  such  authorities  as  these  favoring  this  system  of 
taxation,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration. 

A  house  tax  alone  would  not  be  a  successful  tax,  for  it 
could  be  easily  evaded  by  large  amounts  of  capital.  This 
tax  is  designed  only  as  a  means  of  discovering  that  class 
of  property  which  has  heretofore  been  concealed  from  the 
assessors,  and  fostered  by  this  exemption,  has  increased  so 
enormously.  Affluence  is  bound  to  expose  itself,  and  the 
house  tax  will  reach  this  hitherto  exempted  class. 

Let  visible  wealth  still  be  the  basis  of  taxation.  This  \^nll 
cover  all  real  property  and  stocks  in  chartered  companies. 
Then  let  there  be  a  general  tax  laid  on  every  house  above  a 
certain  value,  divided  to  the  inmates,  according  to  family. 
This  should  be  laid  on  whoever  at  the  time  of  the  assess- 
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ment  should  reside  therein,  and  should  be  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  rent  value  of  the  house.  This,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, is  only  the  general  idea  of  the  system;  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  house  rent  on  the  average  bears  to  income,  or 
income  to  property,  can  be  done  by  further  investigation 
only.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  system  has  long 
been  in  successful  operation  in  Berlin,  the  best  governed 
capital  of  the  continent. 

The  main  point  is  to  show  the  justice  of  the  idea  «of  the 
system.  To  arrange  its  practical  workings  is  secondary. 
The  house  assessment  is  meant  as  a  searcher  after  concealed 
personality.  Real  estate  will  show  for  itself;  personal  prop- 
erty will  be  shown  by  the  house  assessment.  By  this  means, 
the  efficacy  of  both  systems  will  be  taken  advantage  of. 
While  still  retaining  the  advantages  of  the  tax  on  general 
wealth,  as  now  in  force,  the  house  tax  would  make  an  ap- 
proximate requisition  upon  the  hitherto  untaxed  personalty, 
and  taxation  would  become  a  more  widely  distributed  bur- 
den, more  equitable,  and  less  oppressive  to  any  class  of 
property. 

George  F.  Milton. 


FEATURES  OF  AMERICAN  SLAVERY. 

IT  has  been  said  that  when  domestic  servitude  was  grafted 
by  the  mother  country  upon  her  branching  colonies  in 
America  the  last  vestiges  of  hereditary  slavery  had  faded 
from  the  social  institutions  of  England,  while  in  France  the 
Third  Estate  had  petitioned  for  "the  emancipation  of  every 
serf  in  every  fief.'*^  Liberal  ideas  were  making  their  way 
throughout  Europe,  and  ancient  class  distinctions  w^ere  yield- 
ing to  the  almost  imperceptible  progress  of  a  rising  de- 
mocracy. By  a  series  of  events  and  causes,  which  need  not 
be  detailed,  African  slavery,  after  having  been  firmly  planted 
in  our  soil,  gradually  disappeared  in  some  communities ;  in 
others,  it  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  development,  and 
renewed,  to  some  extent,  customs  and  institutions  which  had 
for  a  long  time  been  mouldering  in  the  dusty  closets  of  me- 
diaeval Europe.  Often,  indeed,  a  study  of  this  phase  of 
American  history  carries  one  even  further  back  than  the 
period  commonly  known  as  the  Middle  Ages,  for  —  cer- 
tainly from  the  stand-point  of  jurisprudence — there  is  much 
to  suggest  Roman  ideas  to  one  who  examines  the  old  slave 
codes  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  wherever  slavery  lasted  longest  in 
America,  the  community  was  invariably  devoted  to  agri- 
culture. This  fact  would  itself  suggest  a  comparison  be- 
tween feudalism  and  slavery;  and  if  the  former,  viewed  from 
a  political  stand-point,  be  defined  as  the  system  which  made 
the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  the  sovereign  of  those  who 
dwelt  upon  it,^  the  same  thing  may  practically  be  said  of  that 
form  of  slavery  which  has  affected  our  national  life  most  im- 
mediately. To  the  differences  of  class  in  the  former,  how- 
ever, arising  out  of  an  inequality  in  wealth  and  power,  there 
was  in  the  latter  added  a  difference  of  race.     The  seeds  of 


^Bancroft,  6th  edition.     Vol.  i.,  p.  176. 

^Bryce:  Holy  Roman  Empire.     6th  Edition,  p.  123. 
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a  caste  system  were  thus  early  sown,  and  the  growing  years 
witnessed  their  full  fruition  everywhere.  The  lord  was 
usually  a  white  man,  his  vassal  a  black  man.  It  is  this  fact 
that  makes  the  type  of  slavery  that  existed  in  America  so 
unlike  any  other  form  of  slavery,  ancient  or  modern.  It  was 
this  which  rendered  its  extermination  so  diflScult,  and  closed 
the  doors  of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  freedmen  who  had  been 
liberated  under  some  of  the  various  forms  of  manumission. 
"The  slave  among  the  ancients,"  says  DeTocqueville,  "be- 
longed to  the  same  race  as  his  master,  and  he  was  often  the 
superior  of  the  two  in  education  and  instruction.  Freedom 
was  the  only  distinction  between  them;  and  when  freedom 
was  conferred,  they  were  easily  confounded  together."  In 
so  far  as  identity  of  race  goes,  the  same  may  also  be  said  of 
the  serfs  of  later  Europe.  For  the  most  part,  they  were  of 
the  same  stock  as  their  lords,  and  "the  vestiges  of  servitude" 
naturally  disappeared  when  the  shackles  of  bondage  were 
removed.*  One  who  was,  however,  of  a  different  race  and 
color  from  his  owner — even  when  given  his  freedom — trans- 
mitted to  all  his  descendants  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
bondage.*  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  difference  of 
race  and  color,  there  arose  in  the  slave  communities  three 
classes  of  persons — namely,  the  citizens  or  whites;  the  "free 
persons  of  color,"  or  those  blacks  who  were  not  in  bondage; 
and  the  slaves.  This  division  of  society,  while  nominally 
based  upon  color,  in  many  respects  found  its  prototype  in  the 
early  divisions  of  Anglo-Saxon  society.  The  citizen,  for 
example,  was  not  only  a  white  man:  he  was  one  who  was 
not  a  negro.  In  other  words,  the  mere  description  of  a  per- 
son became  the  division  of  a  class.  "The  term  white  (*free 
white  man')  used  in  our  [South  Carolina]  constitution," 
says  O'Neall,  "is  comparative,  merely;  it  was  intended  to  be 
used  in  opposition  to  the  colors  resulting  from  the  slave 

blood When  is  the  descendant  of  the  Indian  to  be 

regarded  as  white?     Is  it  that  he  is  not  to  be  so  regarded, 

*  DeTocqueville :    American   Institutions,  with   notes  by  Spencer,  pp. 
360-1.  '^Ibid, 
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until  a  jury  shall  find  him  to  be  white,  on  account  of  the 
great  preponderance  of  white  blood?  But  the  Indian  blood, 
like  that  of  the  white,  is  the  blood  of  freedom;  there  is  noth- 
ing degrading  in  it,  and  hence,  therefore,  the  Indian  and  his 
descendants  may  well  claim  to  be  white,  within  the  legal 
meaning  of  our  constitution."^  Him,  however,  whose  com- 
plexion was 

The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  bumish*d  sun 

the  law  presumed  to  be  a  slave.  The  blood  of  the  negro 
v^zs  prima  facie  evidence  of  slavery,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
was  cast  upon  him  to  prove  his  freedom.^  If  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  title  to  freedom,  he  became  a  "free  per- 
son of  color.'*  And  here  also  we  find  that  the  words  "free 
person  of  color'*  were  the  evident  designation  of  a  class.' 

In  a  society  so  constituted  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
all  political  power  was  vested  in  the  citizens,  or  whites.    The 
idea — borrowed  from  England — also  early  obtained  that  the 
ownership  of  land  should  be  the  qualification  for  exercising 
the  elective  franchise.     Slave-holding  was,  by  some  States, 
made  the  prerequisite  of  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  as  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  in 
1790,  it  was  provided  that  no  one  was  eligible  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly  who,  if  a  resident  of  the 
district,  was  not  possessed   of  a    freehold  of  five  hundred 
acres  and  ten  negroes.     Ownership  of  slaves  was  not  re- 
quired of  condidates  for  the  Senate,  or  of  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Governor.*     There  naturally  grew  up  in  all  slave 
States,  moreover,  two  kinds  of  slave-holders.     There  was  the 
great  slave  owner — the  owner  of  hundreds  of  slaves — whose 
acres  of  land  were  measured  by  thousands.     This  was  the 
planter.     And  there  was  the  farmer,  who  owned  but  few 
slaves,  and  only  a  few  hundred  acres  of  land.     Beneath  both 
planter   and  farmer  were  the   "poor  whites"   who   owned 

^  Negro  Law  of  South  Carolina.    By  John  Belton  O'NeaU,  p.  8. 
"^Nelson  v.  Whetmore,     i  Rich.  (S.  C.)  R.,  p.  318. 
^Ex  parte  Ferrett  and  others,  1  Con.  R.  (S.  C.)  194. 
*  Constitution  of  1790,  Article  I.,  sections  4-8. 
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neither  slaves  nor  land — and  very  littie  property  of  any 
description. 

The  gradual  introduction  of  the  great  staples,  rice,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  arrested  in  the  Southern  States  any  lasting 
movement  toward  a  general  emancipation,  while  the  de- 
mand for  those  products  caused  the  clearing  of  new  lands, 
and  a  large  increase  in  the  slave  population.  The  planter 
class  was  therefore  frequently  augmented  by  the  farmer  class; 
but  the  condition  of  the  "poor  white"  grew  even  more  des- 
perate, for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  compete  with  slave 
labor.  Meanwhile  slavery  was  elsewhere  succumbing.  As 
early  as  1774  Rhode  Island  had  provided  for  its  gradual  ex- 
tinction; a  similar  provision  was  made  by  Pennsylvania  in 
1780,  while  four  years  later  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
began  to  rid  themselves  of  the  incubus.  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  abolished  it  by  their  State  constitutions,  and, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  New  York  be- 
gan to  emancipate  her  slaves.  Massachusetts  had  already 
prepared  the  way  for  universal  freedom.^ 

"The  simple  wish,"  says  Sir  llenry  Maine,  "to  use  the 
bodily  powers  of  another  person  as  a  means  of  ministering 
to  one's  own  ease  or  pleasure  is  doubtless  the  foundation  of 
slavery,  and  as  old  as  human  nature."^  The  same  author 
points  out  how  the  almost  unconscious  compunctions  of  man 
force  him  to  adopt  some  sort  of  defense  for  the  existence 
of  slavery.  The  Greeks,  for  example,  "explained  the  insti- 
tution as  grounded  on  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  certain 
races,  and  their  consequent  natural  aptitude  for  the  servile 
condition.  The  Romans,  in  a  spirit  equally  characteristic, 
derived  it  from  a  supposed  agreement  between  victor  and 
vanquished,  in  which  the  first  stipulated  for  the  perpetual 
services  of  his  foe ;  and  the  other  gained  in  consideration  the 
life  which  he  had  legitimately  forfeited."^  Such  theories 
were  plainly  unsound,  nor  did  they  really  account  for  the 

'  Kent's  Com.    Lee.  xxxii. 

^  Ibid.  'Ancient  Law.    First  Am.  Ed.,  pp.  1 5^-9. 
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existence  of  slavery  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Yet  they  salved 
the  conscience  of  the  slave  owner,  and  beyond  a  doubt  sunk 
the  slave  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  inequalities  in  social  rank — save  possibly  in  the 
Church — were  too  generally  recognized  to  admit  of  much 
discussion.  In  England,  however,  the  villein  was  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  a  villein  only  in  relation  to  his  lord.*  The  villein, 
however,  of  the  very  lowest  type,  was  vastly  better  oflF  than 
the  slave  of  the  ancients,  or  the  slave  in  America,  for  to  all 
persons  other  than  his  lord,  he  was  a  freeman.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  the  just  boast  of  Englishmen  that  true  slavery 
could  not  exist  in  England  because  the  atmosphere  was  "too 
pure  for  a  slave  to  breathe  in."  It  therefore  came  about  that 
the  leading  legal  principles  applicable  to  property  in  slaves 
were  borrowed  from  the  civil  law.  The  English  common 
law  knew  nothing  of  it.  A  few  leading  cases  on  this  sub- 
ject will  serve  to  illustrate  the  development  of  these  princi- 
ples of  the  Roman  law.  The  slave,  for  example,  was  deemed 
the  personal  property  of  his  owner.  The  consequences  of 
this  rule  were  very  far  reaching,  because,  instead  of  becoming 
adscriptus  glebcB^  the  American  slave  was  liable  to  all  the  u- 
cissitudes  and  transportations  of  other  personal  property.  It 
was  once  suggested,  however,  in  South  Carolina,  that  the 
slaves  should  be  annexed  to  the  freehold  of  their  owners, 
and  that  when  sold  **for  partition  among  distributees,  tenants 
in  common,  joint  tenants  and  coparceners,"  they  should  be 
sold  with  the  freehold.  But  this  idea  was  never  carried  into 
effect.^  We  thus  see  another  leading  distinction  between 
American  slavery  and  European  feudalism.  Under  the 
latter  system,  the  serfs,  being  for  the  most  part  annexed  to 
the  freehold,  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  naturally  arising 
from  fixed  abodes,  not  the  least  of  these  being  family  life; 
but  the  slave  was  denied  all  of  these  advantages.  The  fixed, 
hard  rules  of  the  Roman  law  bound  him  closely  to  his 
owner.     For  example,  Bouvier^s  Law   Dictionary  for  1854 

^  Kent  Com.    Lee.  xxxii.    '  Negro  Law  of  South  Carolina.     O^NeaU  1-18. 
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thus  defines  a  slave:  he  is  "a  man  who  is  by  law  deprived  of 
his  liberty  for  life,  and  becomes  the  property  of  another." 
He  had  no  political  rights,  and  very  few  civil  rights.^  He 
could  make  no  contracts  unless  specially  authorized  by  law.* 
As  a  natural  consequence,  he  could — strictly  speaking — hold 
no  property.  Quicquid  a^quiritur  servo  acquirttur  domino 
was  a  maxim  that  was  well-nigh  supreme. 

The  laws  of  the  various  States  differed,  of  course,  in  re- 
gard to  the  regulation  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  Local 
regulations,  moreover,  changed  from  time  to  time.  In  Lou- 
isiana it  was  the  law  that  slaves  should  descend  as  real 
estate;  and  to  some  extent  they  were  by  the  law  of  Kentucky 
regarded  as  realty.^  In  most  of  the  other  States  slaves  were 
classed  in  the  law  of  property  as  personalty,  while  in  Georgia, 
and  the  newer  State  of  Arkansas,  property  in  slaves  was 
protected  by  the  constitution.*  In  leaving  the  plantation  or 
town  where  he  resided,  the  slave  was  required  to  have  a  pass, 
and  unless  he  did  have  such  a  license,  any  white  man  finding 
him  in  the  highway  was  authorized  to  apprehend  and  chas- 
tise him.  Unlike  the  villein,  the  slave  was  a  slave  in  relation 
to  all  the  world.  He  could  not  marry,  he  could  not  buy 
or  sell;  nor  could  he  keep  for  his  own  use  any  boat  or  canoe, 
or  breed  any  horses  or  cattle.^  He  could  not,  on  his  own 
account,  hire  any  room,  or  house,  or  plantation.  Nor  was 
he  able,  without  the  permission  of  his  owner,  to  use  or  carry 
any  weapon,  burn  grass  or  brush,  hunt  game,  or  brand 
cattle.^ 

As  in  ancient  days,  a  special  apparel  was  prescribed  for  the 
slave.  In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  he  was  forbidden  to 
wear  any  goods  finer  than  osnaburgs,  calicoes,  kerseys,  or 
checks.''  Notwithstanding  the  restrictions  on  the  subject, 
the  slave  enjoyed  a  quasi  right  of  property  recalling  the  pe- 
culium  of  the  Roman  slave.  He  could,  for  instance,  acquire 
and  hold  personal  property  by  the  consent  of  his  master,  on 


*  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary.      *  Ibid,     '  Kent  Com,  xxxii.      *  Kent  Com, 
I^cc.  xxxii.    *  James*  Digest,  p.  385.  •  Ibid,         '  James*  Digest,  p.  388. 
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the  theory  that  what  belonged  to  the  slave  was  the  property 
of  his  master.^  The  slave  was  also  frequently  allowed  his 
"patch,"  and  in  many  instances  could  raise  his  own  poultry, 
hogs,  and  sometimes  cattle.  His  property  was  always  liable 
to  seizure  and  forfeiture,  for  there  was  no  security  whatsoever 
for  it.  Even  where  a  slave  sailor  had  braved  the  perils  of 
the  sea,  made  a  rescue,  and  received  the  reward  for  it,  the 
salvage  was  not  his.^  In  this  particular  case,  the  money 
went  to  the  hirer  of  the  slave,  and  not  to  his  owner.  Where 
property,  however,  had  been  seized  as  belonging  to  a  slave, 
an  action  would  not  lie  against  the  owner  of  the  slave  for 
taking  the  property  away  from  the  captor.^  The  latter  was 
authorized  to  bring  a  civil  suit  against  the  slave's  owner  for 
the  value  of  the  property.*  Such  provisions,  scanty  as  they 
may  appear,  protected,  to  some  extent,  both  owner  and  slave 
from  the  cupidity  of  others. 

Although  the  marriages  of  slaves  were  not  recognized  by 
the  law,  there  was  developed  a  quasi  recognition  of  the  mar- 
ital tie  which  was  always  considered  morally  good.  Following 
the  rules  of  the  Roman  law,  it  was  a  part  of  the  American 
slave  law  that  the  offspring  followed  the  condition  of  the 
mother. 

Slaves  were  subject  to  road  and  bridge  duty;  but  no  slaves 
were  required  to  be  sent  to  work  any  road  unless  it  passed 
within  ten  miles  of  the  plantation  where  they  were  employed 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.*"'  Slaves  were  also  frequently 
employejd  in  the  militia,  but  mainly  for  menial  purposes 
The  number  of  hours  slaves  were  worked  each  dav  seems 
to  have  depended  upon  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
nature  of  their  work.  To  a  large  extent  also,  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  employment  depended  upon  the  humanity 
of  their  owners.     From  March  25th  to  September  25th — the 

^  Negro  Law  of  South  Carolina,     p.  25. 

*  Gourdin  v.  West  and  Robertson,  11  Richardson,  p.  288. 
'  The  State  v.  Mazyck,  3  Richardson,  p.  291. 

*  Howard  v.  Mazyck^  Ibidy  p.  293. 

*  Road  Law  of  South  CaroUna,  pp.  13-28. 
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busiest  season  for  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits — 
owners  were,  in  some  States,  forbidden  by  statute,  to  work 
their  slaves  for  more  than  fifteen  hours  each  day.  It  is  said 
that  few.  owners  employed  their  slaves  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day  during  the  busy  season,  and  ten  hours  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.*  The  law  required  owners  of  slaves  to  fur- 
nish them  with  sufficient  food,  covering,  and  clothing.^ 
Where  this  requirement  was  not  complied  with,  any  person 
was  authorized  by  statute  to  make  complaint,  on  behalf  of 
the  neglected  slave,  to  the  nearest  justice,  who  thereupon 
summoned  the  accused  slave-holder  to  appear  before  him. 
The  accused,  however,  could  always  exculpate  himself  by 
his  own  oath,  unless  positive  evidence  was  given  to  the  con- 
trary, in  which  case  a  fine  was  imposed.  What  kind  or 
quality  of  food  was  sufficient  appears  to  have  been  left  to 
custom.  In  one  case  animal  food  was  held  to  be  necessary 
and  customary.^  It  was  declared  in  the  same  case  that  a 
quart  of  meal  per  day  was  insufficient  for  the  daily  support 
of  a  grown  slave.*  The  fee  of  the  sheriff,  moreover,  for 
dieting  negroes  confined  in  jail,  was  twenty-five  cents  per 
diem,  for  each  of  such  prisoners,  while  for  white  prisoners  it 
was  twelve  cents  more.^  On  one  occasion,  the  court,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  law  requiring  owners  to  furnish  their 
slaves  with  food  and  clothing,  declared  the  provision  to  be 
"salutary,  even  more  by  the  opprobrium  which  follows  a  con- 
viction, than  by  the  penalties  of  its  violation.''^  "Public 
opinion,"  it  was  added,  ** derives  force  from  its  sanction;  and 
the  rapaciousness  of  the  owner  from  its  active  interference."' 
An  owner  of  slaves  was  held  bound  to  furnish  his  slaves 
with  medicine  when  it  was  required.  "The  slave,"  declared 
the  court,  "lives  for  his  master's  service.  His  time,  his  labor, 
his  comforts,  are  all  at  his  master's  disposal.  The  duty  of 
humane  treatment,  and  of  medical  assistance,  when  clearly 
necessary,  ought  not  to  be  withholden."®     Woe  to  the  person, 

*  Ncgnro  Law  of  South  Carolina,  p.  21.  *  James'  Digest,  p.  389. 

'  The  State  v.  Bowen,  3  Strobh.  574.  *  Ibid,,  *  James'  Digest,  389. 

^The  State  v.  Bow  en,  ante,    'Ibid.     ^  Fairchild  v.  Bell,  2  Brevard,  129. 
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however,  who  endeavored  to  entice  a  slave  from  the  house  of 
his  owner,  or  who  harbored  what  was  known  in  the  termi- 
nology of  the  day  as  a  **  runaway"  Not  only  was  such  an 
one  severely  dealt  with,  but  the  fleeing  slave  himself  was 
heavily  punished.  Indeed,  the  word  "runaway"  became 
a  by-word,  as  well  as  a  terrible  means  of  frightening  dis- 
obedient children — a  veritable  black  man  lurking  in  the 
gloom  of  the  forests,  ready  to  pounce  upon  a  recalcitrant 
boy. 

At  an  early  period  the  ancient  distinction  naturally  arose 
between  the  domestic  slaves  and  those  who  were  employed 
in  cultivating  the  soil.  This  latter  class  was  known  as  "field 
slaves"  or  ** field  hands."  Employed  in  towns  and  about  the 
dwellings  or  premises  of  their  owners,  the  domestic  slaves 
fared  far  better  than  their  less  fortunate  brethren  who  worked 
on  the  plantation  or  farm.  The  housemaid,  the  cook,  the 
butler,  the  seamstress,  the  carriage  driver,  the  blacksmith, 
the  carpenter,  and  the  gardener,  by  constant  association  with 
the  whites,  acquired  an  education  that  was  denied  the  field 
slave,  and  often  by  reason  of  the  owner's  attachment  were 
saved  from  transportation  to  the  distant  West  or  Southwest. 
It  was  this  training — meagre  as  it  was — that  prepared  the 
domestic  slave  to  be  the  leader  of  his  race  when  bondage 
was  exchanged  for  freedom. 

The  slave  had  no  surname.  If  Henry,  for  example,  was 
the  slave  of  *' Colonel"  White,  he  was  known  as  ** Colonel" 
White's  Henry,  and  in  case  several  slaves  living  on  the  same 
plantation  bore  the  same  name,  it  was  customary  to  distin- 
guish them  by  adding  to  their  first  name  some  distinguish- 
ing physical  characteristic.  It  was  ^^Yellow"  Henry  and 
"Black"  Henry;  *^Big"  Tom  and  "Little"  Tom.  Theonly 
case  in  which  a  slave  could  bring  an  action  was  in  a  suit  to 
test  the  question  of  his  freedom,  and  then  he  was  obliged  to 
sue  by  guardian.^  It  would  be  easier  to  tell  what  the  slave 
could  do  than  to  tell  what  he  could  not  do,  for  he  labored 

*  Susan ^  a  free  person  of  color  vs.  Wells,    3  Brevard,  11. 
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under  almost  total  disabilities.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
often  the  severer  penalties  attached  to  the  offenses  of  slaves 
or  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  soften  the  rigor  of  their  lot, 
were  enacted  more  in  the  nature  of  an  intimidation  than  with 
a  view  to  executing  them  to  the  letter.  Wherever  slavery 
existed,  for  example,  it  was  made  a  grave  crime  for  a  bonds- 
man or  free  person  of  color  to  strike  a  white  man,  and  a  very 
serious  crime  for  him  to  Use  ** provoking  language'*  to  one 
not  a  negro.  **  If  any  negro,  or  mulatto,"  declared  the  Missis- 
sippi Code,  *^bond  or  free,  shall,  at  any  time  use  abusive  or 
provoking  language  to,  or  lift  his  or  her  hand  in  opposition  to 
any  person,  not  being  a  negro  or  mulatto,  he  or  she  so  offend- 
ing, shall,  for  every  such  offense,  proved  by  the  oath  of  the 
party,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or  corpora- 
tion, where  such  offense  shall  be  committed,  receive  such 
punishment  as  the  justice  shall  think  proper,  not  exceeding 
thirty-nine  lashes  on  his  or  her  bare  back,  well  laid  on,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  where  it  shall  appear  to  such  justice,  that 
such  negro  or  mulatto  was  wantonly  assaulted,  and  lifted  his 
or  her  hand  in  his  or  her  defense.**  *  In  Mississippi  it  was 
further  provided  that  slaves  found  guilty  of  felonies  not  pun- 
ishable by  death  could  be  burnt  in  the  hand  by  the  sheriff, 
and  suffer  such  other  corporal  punishment  as  the  court  thought 
fit  to  inflict.  ^  The  following  yras  the  punishment  provided 
by  the  Code  of  Mississippi  for  perjury  on  the  part  of  a  slave: 
"One  ear  nailed  to  the  pillory,  and  there  to  stand  for  the 
space  of  one  hour,  and  then  the  said  ear  to  be  cut  off,  and 
thereafter  the  other  ear  nailed  in  like  manner,  and  cut  off  at 
the  expiration  of  one  other  hour."^  Petty  crimes  were  usu- 
ally visited  by  corporal  punishment.  In  case  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  slave,  his  value  was  assessed,  and  part  of  the  money 
paid  to  his  owner  and  part  to  the  person  injured  by  the  fel- 
ony— provisions  which  take  us  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  days 
when  the  wer-geld  was  given  a  murdered  man's  kinsmen. 
Can  there  be  found  a  sadder  aspect  of  American  slavery 


>  Miss.  Code  (1848) .  » Ibid.  » Ilnd, 
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than  the  universal  provisions  against  instructing  those  held 
in  bondage?  Here,  again,  we  find  the  evil  results  gradually 
engendered  by  the  vain  attempts  to  perpetuate  servitude— 
the  folly  of  endeavoring  to  uphold  by  statutes  a  social  ana- 
chronism. Aside  from  various  police  regulations  restricting 
the  movements  of  slaves  at  night,  these  black  serfs  enjoyed 
a  considerable  amount  of  personal  freedom  as  far  as  locomo- 
tion went.  No  chains  and  shackles  clanked  about  the  plan- 
tation as  they  did  in  ancient  times.  A  far  more  effective 
means  of  inthralment  was  devised  in  the  shape  of  those  laws 
that  forbade  the  imparting  of  any  sort  of  knowledge  to  a 
bondsman.  The  American  slave-holder  early  learned  that 
fetters  were  superfluous  where  ignorance  was  supreme.  It 
seems  that  at  first  there  was  no  serious  opposition  to  teaching 
a  slave  how  to  read;  but  by  and  by,  when  the  first  abolition- 
ist leaflets  began  to  inveigh  against  this  anomalous  kind  of 
property,  the  law-makers  commenced  to  add  to  the  slave  codes 
statutes  which  sought  to  prevent  the  education  of  the  slave. 
But  in  spite  of  these  restrictions,  the  impulses  of  humanitv* 
not  infrequently  triumphed  over  the  reactionary  provisions 
of  the  slave  statutes.  **The  best  slaves  in  the  State''  [South 
Carolina],  declared  the  spotless  O'Neall,  '*  are  those  who  can 
and  do  read  the  Scripttires.  Again,  who  is  it  that  teach  your 
slaves  to  read?  It  generally  is  done  by  the  children  of  the 
owners.  Who  would  tolerate  an  indictment  against  his  son 
or  daughter  for  teaching  a  favorite  slave  to  read  ?  Such  lazes 
look  to  ?ne  as  rather  cowardly.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  we  were 
afraid  of  our  slaves.  Such  a  feeling  is  unworthy  of  a  Caro- 
lina master."^  Especial  force  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  laws  against  teaching  a  slave  to  write.  This  latter 
restriction  apparently  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  communi- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  slave  with  people  at  a  distance. 
His  reading  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Bible.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  183 1,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  slave  law  of  Mississippi  contained  the  following 

^  Negro  Law. 
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section:  ** From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  under  the 
penalty  of  thirty-nine  lashes :  Provided^  That  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  any  master  or  owner  to  permit  his  slave  to  preach 
upon  his  own  premises,  but  not  to  permit  any  other  slaves 
but  his  own  to  assemble  there  on  such  occasions."  *  In  some 
communities  it  was  customary  to  allow  the  slaves  on  Sunday 
afternoons  the  use  of  the  church  of  the  whites,  and  most 
churches  had  galleries  or  special  seats  for  the  blacks. 

An  owner  did  not  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
a  slave,  nor  could  he  legally  inflict  cruel  punishment  on  him. 
**No  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  any 
slave  within  this  State,"  declared  the  Code  of  Mississippi. 
"And  any  master,"  it  continued,  "or  other  person,  entitled 
to  the  service  of  any  slave,  who  shall  inflict  such  cruel  or 
unusual  punishment,  or  shall  authorize  or  permit  the  same 
to  be  inflicted,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  before  any  court 
having  congnizance,  be  fined,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  offense,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  State,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  lit- 
erary fund."  ^ 

Slaves  were  in  some  States  tried  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  in  the  case  of  an  accused  white  man,  and  there 
were  in  South  Carolina  special  tribunals — called  freeholders' 
courts — for  the  trial  of  the  blacks.  Heavy  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  white  persons  attending  unlawful  meetings  of 
slaves  and  free  negroes,  or  trading  with  them  without  per- 
mission. Laws  recalling  the  old  English  abhorrence  of  petty 
treason  were  also  in  force  almost  everywhere,  and  any  slave 
who  murdered,  or  tried  to  murder,  his  owner,  was,  on  trial 
and  conviction,  put  to  death — sometimes  with  great  severity.* 

'  Mississippi  Code,  1848.  *  Ibid, 

•  Essays  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  Edited  by 
J.  Franklin  Jameson.  Essay  on  The  Status  of  the  Slave.  By  Dr.  J.  R. 
Brackett    Pp.  262—311. 
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The  only  cases  in  which  a  black  could  be  a  witness  was 
where  one  of  his  own  race— bond  or  free— was  being  tried. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  status  of  the  slave  was  strikingly 
similar  in  all  of  the  colonies  down  to  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  when  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  man  were  in 
some  communities — notably  in  the  New  England  States- 
extended  either  by  statutes  or  decisions  to  the  blacks.  This 
was  also  done  in  Hayti  after  the  French  Revolution..  Where 
slavery  received  a  fresh  impulse,  however,  there  either  re- 
mained on  the  statute  books  or  were  added  to  them  pro- 
visions that  for  the  most  part  obtained  elsewhere  a  centur}' 
earlier.  For  example,  where  a  negro  man  and  woman  were 
found  guilty  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1755,  of  pois- 
oning their  owner,  **the  man  was  drawn  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, hanged,  and  his  body  exposed  on  the  gibbet ;  and  the 
woman  was  drawn  and  bound  at  the  stake."  ^ 

In  New  York,  before  emancipation  became  general,  a  slave 
"  who  got  drunk,  or  cursed,  or  talked  impudently  to  any  Chris- 
tian," received  a  whipping.  Slaves  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  eighteenth  century,  could  not  wander  over 
five  or  ten  miles  from  home  without  being  lashed,  while  in 
Delaware  there  were  special  courts  for  the  trial  of  heinous 
offenses  committed  by  slaves.'-^  These  facts  suggest  some 
interesting  questions.  Were  not,  for  example,  those  commu- 
nities in  which  slavery  held  out  longest  in  America  simply 
a  type,  in  many  respects,  of  the  American  community  as  it  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  revolution  ?  To  what  extent  was  the  status 
of  the  slave  altered  by  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  planta- 
tions after  the  opening  up  of  the  Southwest?  Investiga- 
tions along  these  lines  would  doubtless  throw  much  light 
upon  one  of  the  most  remarkable  elements  of  our  national 
history. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  phase  of  slave  legislation 
than  the  many  police  regulations  which  were  provided  for 
the  government  of  the  blacks.     Take,  for  example,  the  pa- 

^The  status  of  the  Slave.     Dr.  Brackett.     Supra,     p.  269.  "^  Ibid. 
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trol.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  patrol  to  apprehend  all  slaves 
found  wandering  about  at  night  without  passes,  and  either 
put  them  in  the  ** guard-house,''  or  turn  them  over  to  their 
owners.  This  "guard-house"  was,  in  a  measure,  a  dungeon 
for  slaves,  and  to  some  extent  suggests  the  ergastuhim  of 
Rome.  A  characteristic  old  plantation  melody  thus  de- 
scribes the  very  natural  aversion  of  the  negro  for  both  patrol 
and  "g^ard -house:'* 

"  Run,  nigger,  run,  de  patterrole  *U  ketch  yer ; 
Run,  nigger,  run,  hit's  almos'  day! 
Some  fokes  say  niggers  won't  steal ; 
But  I  caught  seben  in  my  corn  fiel' : 
Run,  nigger,  run,"  etc. 

The  manner  in  which  a  slave  could  be  emancipated  varied 
in  different  States ;  and  nothing  more  forcibly  illustrates  the 
deep,  silent,  and  possibly  general  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  of  the  existence  of  a  large  population  of  free  persons 
of  color  than  the  steady  opposition  to  emancipation.  It  was 
early  decided  that  baptism  did  not  enfranchise.  As  slavery 
advanced,  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  owner  to 
free  a  slave,  or  for  the  slave  to  acquire  his  freedom.  In  South 
Carolina,  for  example,  down  to  the  year  1820,  emancipation 
could  take  effect  by  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
servitude  by  the  owner,  by  deed,  by  will,  and  some  times  by 
prescriptive  right.  A  slave  was  also  able  to  hire  his  own 
time  and  buy  his  redemption  as  well  as  that  of  his  relatives. 
In  1820  an  act  vested  the  right  of  emancipation  in  the  legis- 
lature. An  owner,  however,  who  wished  to  set  a  slave  free 
did  not  always  wait  for  the  uncertain  action  of  the  law- 
making power,  but  resorted  to  the  subtleties  of  uses  and 
trusts.  The  general  methods  of  emancipation,  however, 
were  by  deed,  by  will,  by  legislative  enactment,  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  slave,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  to  a  State 
where  slavery  was  forbidden.^ 

The  question  of  status  was  one  which  often  arose.  In  the 
first  place,  a  culprit  who  was  a  slave  was  tried  in  a  different 

*  Bouvier. 
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tribunal,  in  some  States,  from  the  one  in  which  white  people 
were  tried.  On  this  very  point  of  the  claim  to  freedom  a 
curious  comparison  was  instituted  between  the  American  slave 
and  the  English  villein.  An  effort  was  made  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  writ  de  Jwniine  replegiando  in 
behalf  of  a  negro  who  claimed  to  be  deprived  of  his  freedom 
unlawfully ;  and  it  was  urged  that  he  could,  like  the  villein 
in  such  a  case,  enjoy  his  freedom  pendente  lite — while  under 
the  statutory  provision  the  claimant  remained  in  statu  quo. 
The  court  held,  however,  that  a  negro  in  the  possession  of  a 
white  man  was  presumed  to  be  a  slave,  and  that  a  villein, 
who  sought  to  establish  his  freedom  by  the  old  writ,  was 
obliged  to  give  bond,  ergo,  it  was  better  for  the  negro  to  fol- 
low the  provision  of  the  legislature.^ 

When  the  negro  was  emancipated,  he  became  a  ''  free  per- 
son of  color."  While  this  class  did  not  labor  under  the  same 
disabilities  that  bore  so  hard  upon  the  slave,  its  members  did 
not  everywhere  enjoy  all  the  civil  rights  of  white  persons. 
The  **  free  person  of  color"  could  make  contracts,  he  could 
marry,  he  could  have  a  surname,  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  he  was  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  personal  rights  of  citizens.  In  some  States  he 
could  even  vote.  Sometimes  he  owned  slaves.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  "free  person  of  color"  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
neither  belonged  to  the  class  of  citizens  nor  need  hope  to 
become  one.  As  slavery  fastened  itself  more  deeply  in 
the  body  politic,  the  **free  negro"  became  more  and  more 
unpopular,  when,  even  to  a  slave,  **free  nigger"  and  *'poor 
white  trash" — the  black  man  with  liberty  and  the  white  man 
without  money — became  synonyms  of  all  that  was  bad.  In 
some  States  the  free  person  of  color  was  required  to  move 
elsewhere,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  sold.  An  extract  from 
the  Code  of  Texas  of  1857  will  illustrate  this  point.     Some 

of  the  provisions  read  as  follows : 

**  Article  906.     A  person  of  color  is  one  who  has  at  least 

one-fourth  African  blood. 

'  Huger  vs.  BarnweU,    5.  Richardson,  274. 
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"Art.  907.  No  free  person  of  color  can  lawfully  immi- 
grate to  or  remain  in  this  State,  except  where  special  per- 
mission is  given  by  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  State. 

"Art.  908.  When  a  free  person  of  color,  who  is  not  spe- 
cially permitted  by  law  to  reside  in  the  State,  is  found  within 
its  limits,  any  magistrate  may,  from  his  own  knowledge,  or 
upon  information  given  him  by  a  credible  person,  issue  his 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  such  person  of  color.*' 

The  accused  person  was  then  sold  at  auction  for  a  term  of 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  was  to  leave  the 
State  under  penalty  of  losing  his  freedom. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  a  free  person  of  color  claimed 
to  be  a  white  man,  and  if  a  jury  on  inspection  decided  that  he 
should  be  admitted  to  that  class,  it  was  so  ordered,  but  it 
was  ever  afterward  whispered  about  that  this  or  that  person 
had  negro  blood  in  his  veins.  The  question  of  caste  was 
usually  determined  by  a  variety  of  evidence,  such  as  the  re- 
ception of  the  claimants  into  the  society  of  white  people ; 
their  non-payment  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  "free  persons  of 
color ;"  their  service  in  the  militia ;  their  admission  as  wit- 
nesses; the  fact  that  one  had  been  called  a  mulatto;  and 
the  various  indicia  of  race,  such  as  color,  hair,  and  physical 
formation. 

In  conclusion  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no- 
where can  we  get  a  better  understanding  of  a  people's  char- 
acter than  in  their  laws,  "for  their  hopes,  their  fears,  and 
their  prejudices  may  be  read  there."  Of  no  community  is 
this  more  true  than  of  those  States  of  this  Union  in  which 
slavery  dragged  out  its  existence ;  and  although  we  naturally 
view  with  very  great  surprise  the  retrogprade  statutes  and  de- 
cisions which  guided  the  actions  of  men  in  the  nineteenth 
century  under  a  government  professing  to  be  a  republic,  yet 
we  must  remember  that  such  laws  were  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  idea  and  claim  that  the  one  race  was  the  superior  of 
the  other.  That  was  the  balm  with  which  the  American 
slaveholder  sought  to  soothe  the  pangs  of  conscience  that 
came  to  him  no  less  than  to  the  ancient  Roman  and  Greek. 
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Like  them,  too,  he  sought  for  a  self-justification.  The  as- 
tounding doctrine  was  laid  down  that  the  destiny  of  the 
black  man  was  to  minister  to  the  physical  wants  of  the 
white  man.  With  such  a  premise,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  there  was  slowly  reproduced  in  the  New  World  a  type  of 
society  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  the  old 
during  the  palmiest  days  of  feudalism — an  aristocracy  with 
all  its  characteristic  virtues  and  vices,  its  romance  and 
squalor,  its  glory  and  shame.  B.  J.  R. 


JOHN  RUSKIN.i 

DURING  the  last  few  years  the  literature  of  **  Ruskin- 
ism'^  has  been  multiplied,  and  we  have  many  studies, 
of  varying  merit,  that  deal  with  the  life  and  influence  of  the 
great  art  critic  and  philanthropist.  The  curiosity  of  the 
reading  public  has,  however,  not  been  satisfied,  but  only 
whetted  by  these  partial  sketches.  No  literary  genius,  per- 
haps, has  ever  been  so  generous  in  his  self-disclosures  as 
Ruskin,  and  yet  no  man's  life,  in  some  of  its  phases,  has 
been  so  wrapped  in  mystery.  The  prefaces  of  his  v/orks 
abound  in  revelations  of  his  own  personal  history  and  feel- 
ings; his  lectures  bristle  with  allusions  to  his  private  hopes, 
fears  and  disappointments.  We  have  more  than  two  vol- 
umes of  autobiography  from  him,  and  yet  very  few,  if  any, 
of  the  multitude  of  his  admirers  can  say  that  they  really 
know  and  understand  John  Ruskin  as  he  is.  It  is  with  a 
fair  appreciation  of  these  facts  that  Mr.  VV.  (),  ColIiuj(w^/^/d, 
Mr.  Ruskin's  secretarj'  and  the  tdiwr  of  his  jK/ems,  has 
g^ven  to  the  world  his  admirable  and  extensive  **I/ife  and 
Work  of  John  Ruskin/' '  Strictly  si>eakinj<  thij>  is  not  a  bi' 
ography,  but  rather  an  account  of  the  work  of  th*-  iii;i:>ter, 
written  by  a  disciple,  witii  just  t:wm%\i  hu/nraiAiuial  detail  t/> 
form  a  chronological  xhr^^  by  whi<h  ih*-  varioufc  wriijngs 
are  arranged.  Rusk:i;*b  a4mjr<^s  wjj]  hav<'  t/y  wail  liuril 
time  shall  have  removed  a]3  m-xjft^ii y  f/r  r* j>*fV4*,  ^n^A  th*' 
letters  and  privat/e  <ioctjn>entJi  thalJ  J><-  y/r/i-h  to  ^h*-  woi'M. 
For  the  pre5«:t  all  fl3Ut>t  ^-^  ih^ukfnl  for  ij;*-  iuU/fihu^ioh  thii« 
is  g^ven — arc  t/>  oitYy^itSKViy  '^iv^n  -in  ih*^*  <wo  i>i/UnAi4 
volumes-  Mr-  Colli»ifw</'/d  writ*^  wjih  Mm*  Uf^of  *A  un 
apologist-     Hit  t»ty>r.  ;iit  ^lu^t.h  t^A    uijiji--*    Wi.  J/ii^^iii'ip 
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own.     He  is  a  man  of  earnestness  and  feeling.     And  yet  the 
general  impression  produced  by  his  story  is   not   entirely 
pleasant  or  satisfactory.     The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  work 
must  be  subordinate  in  interest  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  personality. 
Even  his  literary  achievements,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  of  un- 
certain value,  if  the  value  of  such  work  is  to  be  tested  by  its 
permanent  results.     In  spite  of  all  talk  to  the  contrary,  the 
public  at  large  will  stick  to  the  first  volumes  of  the  Modem 
Painters,   the  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture'*  and   "The 
Stones  of   Venice"  as  the   author's   masterpieces.      When 
therefore,  we  are  told  that  he  himself  is  dissatisfied  with  these 
earlier  works,  as  not  in  keeping  with  his  matured  opinions; 
that  the  "Stones  of  Venice"  was  recast  and  changed,  and 
the  "Modern  Painters"  put  on  the  condemned  list,  it  tends 
to  weaken  our  enthusiasm  for  this  literature.     In  order  then, 
properly   to    appreciate    Mr.    Ruskin's  literary   work    from 
his   stand-point,    the   student  should   be  furnished   with  a 
supplementary  volume  of   "Retractations."      All   that  Mr. 
Collingwood  says,  the  portraits  that  he  gives  us,  the  frag- 
ments  of   correspondence    (especially   the    most   delightful 
letters  to  and  from  Carlyle  and  Browning),  intensify  the  de- 
sire  for  a  publication  of  Ruskin's  letters.     It  is  only  thus 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  life  and  character  of 
this  man,  whose  genius,  so  like  Swift's  in  many  ways,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  is  softened  by  a  strange  and  tender  pathos 
of  regret  for  failure,  by  a  deep  yearning  for  human  love,  that 
has  striven  painfully  with   his  self-confidence   in  generous 
deeds  and  noble  sacrifice  for  the  recognition  and  approval  of 
his  fellow  men. 

John  Ruskin  was  born  in  London,  Feb.  8th,  1819.  His 
father  was  an  enterprising  and  prosperous  wine  merchant, 
his  mother  a  strong  and  earnest  woman  who  gave  her  life  to 
this,  her  only  child.  It  was  a  Scotch  family,  and  the  char- 
acteristic traits  were  conspicuous  in  the  parents  and  the  son. 
There  was  no  self-indulged  and  easy  freedom  in  this  boy- 
hood. His  training  and  education  were  prearranged  and 
carried  out  with  scrupulous  care.     Almost  from  the  first  he 
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exhibited  the  precocity  of  the  poet  and  artist,  and  his 
attitude  toward  his  several  school  teachers  had  always  in  it 
something  of  the  confidence  of  genius.  In  the  fall  of  1836 
he  matriculated  at  Oxford,  and  went  into  residence  the  fol- 
lowing January.  He  was  already  a  writer  of  poetry^ — and 
poetry  of  considerable  merit — an  enthusiastic  student  of  art 
and  natural  science — a  telling  contributor  to  two  or  three 
magazines,  and  had  prepared  for  Blackwood  a  reply  to  some 
criticisms  on  Turner,  the  publication  of  which  was  fortunately 
prevented  by  the  artist  himself,  who  thus  made  the  Modem 
Painters  possible.  Mr.  Ruskin's  career  at  the  University 
was  not  eventful.  He  won  the  Newdigate  prize  on  the  third 
trial,  with  a  poem  for  which  his  biographer  apologizes  as 
representing  one  of  his  weaker  moods.  In  the  stir  of  the 
Oxford  Religious  movement  he  took  no  part.  The  discus- 
sions of  men  like  Pusey,  and  Keble,  and  Newman,  did  not 
interest  the  young  Calvinist,  whose  mother  had  taken  up  her 
residence  with  him,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  his 
religion.  He  was  at  this  time  passing  through  his  first  un- 
fortunate love  affair,  which  was  indeed  the  stimulus  of  his 
ambition  for  the  Newdigate,  and  the  disappointment  of 
which  led  to  such  entire  collapse  of  his  health  and  strength 
that  he  left  the  University  before  taking  his  degree.  In  May, 
1842,  he  returned  to  his  college,  Christ  Church,  and  passed 
for  his  B.  A.,  with  an  honorable  double  fourth.  His  visit  to 
the  Continent  had  increased  his  enthusiasm  for  Turner,  and 
immediately  after  quitting  the  University  he  began  to  write 
his  vindication.  The  name  of  the  book  was  changed  before 
publication,  and  appeared  in  April,  1843,  under  the  title 
"Modem  Painters,  their  superiority  proved,  etc.,  especially 
from  the  works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  R.  A.''  The  book 
was  certainly  a  revelation  to  the  reading  public.  It  was  au- 
dacious but  magnificent.  Some  hero-worshipers  of  ac- 
cepted masters  were  outraged  and  indignant,  but  the  volume 
swept  its  way  to  popularity.  No  prose  writer  had  ever 
shown  such  wonderful  powers  of  description,  along  with  such 
exact  familiarity  with  natural  scenery.     The  keen  analysis, 
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the  splendid  imagery,  the  brilliant  style,  the  impetuous  ardor 
of  the  argument  won  the  admiration  of  England,  and  of  the 
world.  The  secret  of  the  ** Oxford  Graduate"  leaked  out 
through  the  proud  father,  and  John  Ruskin  became  a  celeb- 
rity in  the  great  world,  the  apostle  of  a  new  era  in  art  criti- 
cism. From  this  time  onward  his  standing  as  a  literary 
and  art  critic  was  assured.  He  was  and  is  the  dictator  to  a 
multitude  of  disciples.  There  is  a  Ruskin  society  devoted 
to  the  study  of  his  works.  The  number  of  bound  volumes 
of  his  writings,  put  out  by  his  two  English  publishers  alone, 
is  300,000.  From  1843  ^^  ^871,  in  spite  of  repeated  attacks 
of  illness,  his  literary  activity  was  incessant,  and  everj^  step 
he  made  was  a  fresh  victory.  The  ** Stones  of  Venice"  and 
the  ** Seven  Lamps" — the  most  finished  of  his  works — sur- 
passed in  some  respects  the  "  Modern  Painters,"  the  conclu- 
ding volumes  of  which  appeared  before  i860.  He  became 
known  as  a  popular  and  brilliant  lecturer  on  his  favorite  sub- 
jects, and  various  volumes  of  lectures,  ^. ^.,  "Sesame  and 
Lilies,"  **The  Queen  of  the  Air,"  and  **  Lectures  on  Art," 
were  read  and  studied  and  quoted  by  an  increasing  host  of 
followers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  reached  the  limit  of  human  fame.  In  geology  and  min- 
eralogy, as  in  architecture,  and  painting,  and  sculpture,  he 
was  recognized  as  an  authority.  His  own  drawings  were 
given  ^  place  in  the  National  Gallery.  His  mastery  of  En- 
glish style  had  created  a  new  school  of  expression.  WTiat 
Erasmus,  and  Voltaire,  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  in  their  days  to 
the  world  of  letters,  that  Ruskin  was  in  the  world  of  art. 
Even  his  father,  who  had  at  first  deplored  his  abandonment 
of  poetry,  was  satisfied  at  last  with  the  position  which  he 
had  achieved.  It  was  a  great  cause  and  a  great  prophet. 
But  Ruskin  himself  was  not  satisfied.  He  regarded  all  this 
work  as  preliminary  and  preparatory.  As  Mr.  Collingw^ood 
says,  **  Until  he  was  forty,  Mr.  Ruskin  was  a  writer  on  art; 
after  that,  his  art  was  secondary  to  ethics."  He  used  art 
as  a  text,  never  as  a  theme.  His  earlier  religious  convictions 
and  his  devotion  to  art  went  together.     A  cloud  settled  over 
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him — a  morbid  sense  of  the  evil  of  the  world,  a  horror  of 
great  darkness.  He  began  a  fierce  crusade  against  the  old 
world,  its  hypocrisies,  its  orthodoxies,  its  respectabilities. 
Carlyle's  invective  was  a  zephyr  to  the  blasting  breath  of  his 
displeasure.  The  Sage  of  Chelsea  was  of  course  delighted. 
Ruskin's  attack  on  modern  political  economy  began  with  the 
"Unto  This  Last"  (i860)  and  "Munera  Pulveris"  (1862). 
The  letters  to  workingmen  **Fors  Clavigera**  began  to  ap- 
pear in  1 87 1,  and  continued  at  intervals  for  thirteen  years. 
Their  biting  wit  and  sarcasm,  their  fierce  scorn  for  received 
opinions  and  cherished  institutions,  their  strange  use  of  fa- 
miliar terms,  did  not  commend  these  writings  to  the  sober, 
common  sense  of  men.  And  Ruskin  writhed  under  the  cool 
compassion  with  which  they  were  received.  Ruskin's  social 
theories  culminated  iu  "Time  and  Tide,"  which  appeared  in 
1867,  and  which  his  biographer  considers  to  be  "the  central 
work  of  his  life."  In  it  he  gives  an  outline  of  his  ideal  con- 
stitution for  the  Utopian  Commonwealth.  The  four  predom- 
inant characteristics  are  adopted  or  adapted  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  include  their  guild  system,  their  chivalry,  their 
church,  and  something  of  their  feudal  scheme.  The  bane  of 
labor  in  modem  times,  he  says,  is  competition,  and  the  pro- 
posed remedy  for  this  is  the  organization  of  guilds — guilds 
not  local,  but  universal — in  which  wages  shall  be  regulated, 
the  best  work  guaranteed,  and  the  workmen  of  superior 
talent  gladly  recognized  as  "masters"  or  "captains"  of  labor, 
"not  without  a  certain  pecuniary  advantage,  but  without 
that  disproportion  of  income  and  of  responsibility,  which 
is  the  plague  of  modern  commerce  and  manufacture." 

Again,  the  object  of  education  should  be  the  moral  and 
physical  improvement  of  the  race,  and  only  those  who  had 
qualified  themselves  by  attaining  a  certain  standard  in  these  re- 
spects ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry.  This  would  be  the  true 
knighthood.  An  allowance  should  be  granted  to  the  newly 
married  for  the  first  seven  years  by  the  State,  and  all  in- 
comes should  be  limited  to  some  fixed  maximum. 

As   to  the  Church,  that  was  a  concession  of  Ruskin  to 
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the  inherent  religiousness  of  human  nature.  It  should 
be  a  department  of  the  State,  with  paid  officers  called 
"Bishops/*  who  should  teach  no  doctrines,  but  g^ve  them- 
selves to  pastoral  care,  the  various  families  being  at  hbert)* 
to  accept  their  ministrations  or  not  as  they  pleased.  The 
feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages  finally  gave  the  theor}'  of 
government.  For  the  present  a  military  despotism  is  the 
only  cure  for  a  diseased  society,  and  the  ideal  State  must 
be  absolute  in  power.  There  should  be  no  ownership  of 
land,  but  all  citizens  tenants  of  the  State. 

In  various  ways,  some  rather  amusing,  some  solemnly  real, 
with  vast  expenditure  of  his  private  fortune,  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
tried  to  carry  out  these  theories  in  practical  life.  His  exper- 
iments have  included  free  libraries,  new  homes  for  the  poor, 
street  sweepings,  and  model  tea-shops.  In  1871  he  called  for 
adherents,  and  the  St.  George's  Guild  was  organized,  as  a 
practical  example  of  **  socialistic  capital  as  opposed  to  a 
national  debt,  and  of  socialistic  labor  as  opposed  to  compet- 
itive struggle  for  life.'*  The  Guild  flourished  for  a  .while, 
and  still  continues,  although  it  has  practically  abandoned  its 
distinctive  mission,  and  contents  itself  with  contributing  to 
educational  institutions  and  maintaining  the  Sheffield 
Museum. 

In  1869  ^^^-  Ruskin  was  elected  Slade  Professor  of  Art  at 
Oxford,  and  retained  the  position  until  1888,  when  he  re- 
signed it  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  vivisection  into 
the  schools. 

The  recurrence  of  an  attack  of  brain  fever  in  1881  re- 
alized the  worst  fears  of  his  friends,  who  more  than  once 
had  trembled  at  the  dark  chaos  out  of  which  his  thought  had 
seemed  to  flash  at  times — but  he  gradually  recovered  his  ac- 
customed clearness  and  vigor  of  mind.  The  death  of  his 
friend  Arthur  Milliard,  in  1887,  brought  the  ** storm  cloud" 
down  upon  him  once  more,  and  for  many  weeks  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  Again  he  recovered  and  resumed  his  work— 
until  in  August,  1890,  a  return  of  the  awful  malady  induced 
him  to  abandon  all  effort,  and   retire  from  the  world  to  his 
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quiet  retreat  at  Brantwood.  The  work  of  his  life  is  done. 
Some  of  it  shall  live  in  the  world's  best  literature;  some  of 
it  shall  have  enduring  illustration  in  the  lives  of  men. 
Whether  he  has  been  ahead  of  his  age,  or  whether  he  has 
been  only  a  mistaken  social  idealist,  his  heroic  unselfishness, 
his  "scorn  of  all  miserable  aims  that  end  in  self,"  command 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  mankind.  What  the  inner 
struggles,  ambitions,  disappointments,  thoughts,  and  hopes 
of  the  man  himself  have  been,  will  be  the  fruitful  and  in- 
spiring theme  of  some  future  biographer.  For  the  present 
we  are  grateful  for  the  richness  and  helpfulness  of  what  Mr. 
CoUingwood  has  given  us,  and  may  unite  with  him  in  his 
hope  for  his  master,  that,  "now  the  storm-cloud  has  drifted 
away,  and  there  is  light  in  the  west,  a  mellow  light  of  evening 
time,  such  as  Turner  painted  in  his  pensive  Epilogue,  Datur 
Hora  Qtiieti^  here  is  more  work  to  do,  but  not  to-day. 
The  plow  stands  in  the  furrow;  and  the  laborer  passes 
peacefully  from  his  toil,  homewards."  T.  F.  G. 
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Spanish  Literature- ;  An  Elentt-ntary  Handbook,  with  Indices,  etc.  By 
H.  Biitkr  Clarke,  M.A.  Loudon:  Sonnenscheia  &  Co.  New  York; 
MacmilUn  &  Co.     1893.     Pp.  xii.,  a88. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  book  really  meets  2 
long-felt  want.  There  must  always  be  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons,  college  students  and  others,  who  will  desire 
an  account  of  Spanish  literature  less  detailed  than  Tickoor's 
three  volumes  and  more  full  than  the  primer  in  Harper's 
"Half  Hour"  series.  Such  a  book  has  been  tacking  hith- 
erto. Outside  of  Spain  the  Germans  have  given  us  the 
really  important  contributions  of  Schack  and  Wolf,  and  the 
French  a  larger  number  of  less  important  writers,  among 
whom  we  may  name,  pro  nicmoria,  Dozy  and  Morel-Fatio 
for  the  earlier  period,  and  Hubbard  and  Tanuenberg  for  con- 
temporary literature.  But  no  book  in  French  or  German 
quite  serves  the  purpose  of  this  one,  and  in  Spanish  itself 
we  hardly  know  what  book  we  should  commend  to  the  col- 
lege student.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  the  Historia  Cm^ 
pendia  de  la  Lileratura  Espanola,  by  Arpa  y  Lopez,  tlie  je- 
june professor  of  San  Isidore. 

The  twenty-one  chapters  of  Mr.  Clarke's  book  are  chiefly 
taken  up,  as  is  natural,  with  the  classical  period.  After  a 
brief  but  judicious  introduction  on  the  formation  of  the 
Spanish  nation  and  language,  he  begins  his  history  proper 
with  the  heroic  Pocma  de  myo  Cid,  here,  as  elsewhere,  ofieriog 
characteristic  passages  in  the  original  Spanish,  with  a  literal 
translation  appended  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  These  Span- 
ish extracts  are  printed  with  exceptional  care,  and  we  have 
read  them  without  discovering  so  much  as  a  misplaced  K- 
cent.  Gimincz  is  printed  ioi  Jimmes  on  page  277,  and  there 
are  a  few  words  in  the  older  extracts  whose  antique  spelling 
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)e  disposed  to  question  without  collatioii  with  the 
original  editions.  Meantime  Mr.  Clarke  deserves  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt. 

In  liis  chapters  on  the  Romances  of  Chivalry  and  on  the 
Ballads  there  is  little  that  is  original,  or  claims  to  be,  but  the 
condensation  is  jndicious,  and  the  impression  left  on  the 
reader  will  be  clear  and  reasonably  correct.  We  find  then  a 
short  chapter  on  Catalan  which  may  surprise  us  in  view  of 
the  statement  in  the  introduction  (p.  6),  that,  "in  literature 
as  well  as  in  ethnology  and  language,  the  Catalans  belong 
rather  to  Provence  than  to  Spain."  Bnt  Catalan  is  evidently 
a  favorite  child  of  Mr,  Clarke's  stndy.  His  chapter  on  the 
origin  of  the  drama,  though  short,  is  well  digested,  and  in 
some  of  its  judgments  original.  The  interesting  extract 
from  Rojas'  l  'iage  Entrctcnido,  on  the  life  of  strolling  players, 
forms  an  important  pendant  to  the  more  familiar  one  from 
Cervantes'  prologue  to  his  own  drama,  and  deserves  the  no- 
tice of  students  of  the  early  stage. 

We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Clarke  also  on  his  graceful  se- 
lections from  the  lyric  poets  of  this  early  period,  Santillana, 
Mena  and  Manrique.  He  considers  the  Copies  of  the  last 
among  the  finest  verses  of  the  world,  and  "as  an  elegj'  un- 
surpassed." Fine  as  Manrique's  verses  are,  this  judgment 
will  seem  a  little  extravagant.  He  prints  nearly  a  fifth  of 
the  poem,  which  indeed,  for  ethical  content,  for  restrained 
power,  and  free  versification  has  not  been  surpassed  in  Spain, 
though  we  think  it  has  in  England. 

Less  satisfactory  to  our  miud  is  the  chapter  on  the  Novel. 
Considerable  as  is  the  space  which  he  gives  to  the  Cdeslina 
which  he  is  disposed,  we  think  justly,  to  attribute  in  its  en- 
tirety to  Rojas,  we  think  that  he  underestimates  its  impor- 
tance as  the  true  origin  of  the  Navcla  Picaresca.  The  model 
of  this  interesting  style  of  fiction  he  finds  in  the  Lazanllo, 
which  we  should  regard  rather  as  a  second  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  essential  idea  first  brought  out  in  the  Ce/es/inn. 
To  develop  this  fully  might  carry  us  too  far  afield.  We 
reaerve  it  for  another  occasion.     The  Novela  Picaresca   the 
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forerunner  of  the  naturalistic  studies  of  the  present  dafl 
serves  a  more  careful  analysis  than  it  has  yet  found.  Thm 
its  "popularity  died  out,  never  to  return,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  modem  novel,"  is  true  in  one  sense.  In  another 
sense  it  is  misleading.  The  aim  of  this  school  of  early  Span- 
ish fiction  was  closely  allied  to  the  aim  of  the  most  popular 
of  recent  movements  iu  French  fiction  and  one  of  the  strong- 
est currents  in  the  most  recent  English  novelistic  literature. 
Of  the  mystic  and  religious  authors  Mr.  Clarke  writes  with 
a  sympathetic  appreciation  that  is  grateful  and  somewhat 
rare  nowadays.  But  he  is  quite  right  in  dissociating  their 
beauties  of  style  from  their  theological  opinions.  They 
wrote  beautifully  because  they  belonged  to  their  age  and 
enjoyed  its  literary  environment,  not  because  their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Vet  religion  wove  ilself 
more  intimately  into  this  Spanish  life  than  has  been  seen 
since  or  elsewhere,  and  hence  it  has  become  relatively  more 
important  in  their  literature.  Mr.  Clarke  turns  from  these 
to  the  historians,  among  whom  he  gives  Solis  well  meritc«i 
praise  for  his  Conquest  of  Mexico,  which  deser\'es  more  notice 
than  it  gets  from  our  students. 

A  chapter  on  the  poets,  where  Boscan  is  snubbed  and  Gar- 
cilaso  receives  the  praise  of  successful  imitation,  and  another 
on  Spanish  proverbs  bring  us  to  Cervantes.  But  though  this 
and  the  following  section,  on  Lope,  Quevedo  and  Calderon, 
are  the  most  useful  part  of  the  book,  there  is  little  in  them 
that  calls  for  special  notice.  There  is  a  statement  on  page 
151,  however,  that  seems  strange.  We  are  told  that  "at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  literature,  with  the  exception 
of  the  drama,  had  become  stereotyped ;  even  the  picaresque 
novel  was  losing  its  freshness,  and  as  yet  no  genius  had 
sprung  up  to  create  a  new  form."  This  is  to  explain  the 
success  of  Don  Quixote.  But  of  the  so  called  picaresque 
novels  only  Lazarillo  and  Guzman  had  appeared  at  that 
time,  the  latter  in  1599.  They  continued  for  some  time  the 
most  popular  form  of  literatue,  and  Don  Quixote  remained 
unique.     So  that  from  several  points  of  x-iew  the  statemaH^ 
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of  the  text  is  inaccurate,  and  more  that  is  said  of  Don  Quix- 
ote is  open  to  like  crilicism. 

We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Clarke  in  giving  Quevedo  the 
honor  of  a  separate  chapter.  Spanish  literature  has  seemed 
to  too  many  to  be  made  up  of  Cervantes,  Lope,  Calderon, 
and  "minor  writers."  We  note,  too,  with  pleasure  the  state- 
ment that,  "If  authors  are  to  be  judged  by  single  works, 
neither  Lope  nor  even  Calderon  is  the  greatest  Spanish  play- 
wright." That  title  would  belong  rather  to  Tirso  de  Molina 
or  AIarc6n.  The  chapter  on  these  "Dramatists  of  the  Golden 
Age"  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  especially  the  thought- 
ftil  pages  at  its  close  on  the  relations  of  the  Spanish  drama 
to  that  of  France, 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  last  chapters.  That  on 
contemporary  literature  is  most  interesting  and  least  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Clarke  has  had  here  few  predecessors,  and 
his  attention  has  been  more  absorbed  by  the  earlier  pe- 
riod. He  hardly  does  justice  to  the  modern  novelists,'  and 
if  the  poets  fare  better,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  essay- 
ists. This  we  rather  regret,  for  the  majority  of  students  who 
win  use  this  book  will  probably  find,  or  might  find,  the  con- 
temporary literature  of  more  direct  interest  to  them  than  the 
classical,  and  men  are  more  apt  to  maintain  an  interest  in 
what  is  living  and  growing  before  their  eyes  than  in  a  past 
which  only  an  effort  of  the  imagination  can  make  alive. 
Yet  most  college  study  of  modem  languages  is  subject  to  the 
same  criticism.  Our  text-books  foster,  with  a  few  bright  ex- 
ceptions, tile  notion  that  German  literature  ends  with  Heine, 
French  with  Victor  Hugo,  and  Spanish,  possibly,  with  Mora- 
tin.  Something  to  correct  this  Mr.  Clarke  has  given  us  in 
his  helpful  "  Index  of  Authors  and  Editions  Recommended 
for  a  course  of  Spanish  Reading,"  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 

'  The  best  account  of  recent  Spanish  fiction  in  English  that  we  have 
met  is  contained  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Rolto  Ogden,  in  the  Cosmopoliiaa 
(1893),  and  in  two  articles,  which  we  believe  may  be  attributed  to  the  same 
hand,  in  the  New  Yot\l.  Evertiag  Post  (1891).  These  maybe  compared 
with  the  article  on  "  Recent  Spanish  Fiction,"  in  the  first  number  of  this 
RsviRW. 
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great  assistance  to  the  book-buyer,  and  in  his  "  List  of  \ 
cipal  Authorities,"  We  wish,  too,  that  he  might  have  g 
a  short  chapter  to  the  literature  of  Spanish  America;  ba| 
shortcomings  of  the  book  are  not  serious,  and  it  is  he* 
to  be  commended  to  all  whom  it  concerns,  B.  W.  ^ 


History  of  Elettions  in  the  American  Colonies.     By  Cortland  V.  I 
Ph.D.    [Sludies  in  ffis/ory.  Economics  and  Public  Laa.'. 
the  University  Faculty  of  Political  Scicucc  of  Columbia  College.  J 
ume  iii-i  No.  i.]     Columbia  College,  New  York.     1893.     8vo.,  pp.  * 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  indications  of  the  good  worir 
that  is  doing  in  American  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  one  by  one,  our  great  universities  are  following  J 
example  set  by  the  Johns  Hopkins,  and  issuing  a  seriq 
historical  studies  or  monographs  which  are  simply  inv) 
hie  to  the  students  of  our  history,  whether  general  c 
Har\'ard  has  such  a  series,  or,  counting  the  Fag  House  d 
ographs,  two  such  series,  in  which  such  admirable  stiidie 
Mr.  Mason's  Veto  Power,  and  Mr,  McDougal's  Fu^ 
Slaves.,  reviewed  by  the  present  writer  in  another  place,  ll 
appeared.  Yale  has  recently  established  that  excellent  q3 
terly,  The  Yale  Revifw,  to  cover  the  same  grouitd.  TTw 
Columbia  College  monographs  are  growing  in  number,  and 
form  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  historical  literature. 
Even  the  ancient  college  of  William  and  Mary,  awaking 
from  her  long  sleep,  has  entered  the  field  with  a  quarterly 
devoted  to  Virginia  genealogy  and  history.  The  value  ol 
these  studies  may  be  easily  overlooked  by  the  general  reader, 
who  is  usually  repelled  by  that  very  mimiteuess  of  treattneat 
which  makes  them  such  valuable  helps  to  the  trained  his- 
torical student.  But  the  consensus  of  general  opinion  is, 
unfortunately,  the  chief  bestower  of  fame,  and  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  specialist  who  has  devoted  montlis  and  )*ears 
to  the  study  of  an  obscure  and  important  subject  is  com- 
pelled to  look  to  a  very  small  band  of  fellow-workers  J 
recognition  of  his  labors.  In  the  highest  regions  of  i 
altruism  this  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reward;  but  we  i 
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human  and  we  all  like  praise.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  iucuin- 
bent  upon  all  reviewers  of  such  a  volume  as  that  before  us, 
to  lay  great  stress,  not  only  upon  its  value,  but  upon  the 
painstaking  and  honorable  labor  that  went  to  its  composition. 

Dr.  Bishop  has  taken  an  important  subject  and  treated  it 
exhaustively  and  with  great  ability.  The  methods  of  elec- 
tion used  by  a  people  when  properly  studied  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light  upon  the  character  of  that  people — a  fact  which 
unfortunately  is  becoming  plainer  year  by  year  in  this  de- 
voted country.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bishop  might  here  and  there 
have  allowed  himself  more  liberty  of  general  discussion  than 
he  has  done ;  but  his  space  was  limited,  and  he  has  certainly 
suggested  mauy  points  for  study  and  reflection. 

His  monograph  is  divided  into  two  parts — one  treating  of 
General  Elections,  the  other  of  Local  Elections.  The  treat- 
ment of  each  subject  is  logical  and  exhaustive.  Chapter  I. 
gives  the  history  of  general  elections  in  the  different  colo- 
nies, and  contains  much  interesting  data — as,  for  example, 
the  description  of  the  curious  referendum  in  Rhode  Island, 
which  abundantly  illustrates  our  early  spirit  of  local  auton- 
omy, both  in  Chiircli  and  State,  although  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Rhode  Island  nullifiers  were  far  less  grasping  in 
their  demands  than  their  namesakes  of  a  later  date. 

Chapter  11.  treats  of  the  suffrage  and  its  qualifications.  It 
contains  little  to  gratify  the  advocates  of  woman's  rights  and 
shows  further  that  in  spite  of  restrictive  laws  in  Berkeley 
County,  S.  C,  in  1701,  "free  negroes  were  received  and  taken 
for  as  good  electors  as  the  best  freeholders  in  the  province" 
— a  fact  which  was  much  complained  of. 

Chapter  III.  discusses  the  management  of  elections  and 
gives  us  many  interesting  details.  The  bean  ballot  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  early  methods  of  nominating  candidates,  the 
difficulties  of  bringing  voters  together  in  the  sparsely  settled 
communities,  are  some  of  the  interesting  topics  treated. 
The  Virginia  methods  are  specially  interesting,  throwing 
light  as  they  do,  upon  the  free,  uucramped  life  of  the  people 
and  their  loyal  observance  of  English  traditions  and  customs. 
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The  provisions  against  fraud  show  that  our  forefathers  ^ 
not  absolutely  impeccable,  although  the  absence  of  sta 
against  bribery  in  the  New  England  States,  if  charitabM 
terpreted,  speaks  well  for  Puritan  morals.  It  is  interes| 
further  to  note  that  the  question  of  compulsory  voting,  whicil 
is  frequently  discussed  nowadaj's,  was  also  in  our  fathers' 
minds,  and  that  in  at  least  four  States,  one  of  -which  \ 
Virginia,  statutes  were  passed  on  the  subject. 

Part  II.  discusses  local  elections,  and  follows  the  ordd 
served  in  Part  I.  Four  valuable  appendices  coaclnde  1 
careful  monograph,  which  reflects  credit  both  upon  its 
author  and  its  source  of  issue.  An  index  was  desirable, 
but  perhaps  this  was  reserved  for  the  second  study  of  the 
volume.  Still,  as  Dr.  Bishop's  book  is  sold  separately,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  it  is  not  provided  with  a  separate  index. 
We  may  conclude  our  review  with  the  statement  that  there 
is  little  in  Dr.  Bishop's  treatment  of  his  subject  to  please  ihe 
followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Campbell  in  his  exten- 
sive claims  for  Holland  as  the  source  of  many  of  those  polit- 
ical practices  and  institutions  to  which  we  had  been  igno- 
rantly  assigning  an  English  origin.  In  one  point  Dr.  Bishop 
takes  direct  issue  with  Mr.  Campbell's  statement  that  the 
ballot  did  uot  appear  in  the  colonies  south  of  PennsyK-ania. 
He  shows  that  "the  ballot  in  the  Carolinas  was  as  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  direction  of  secrecy  as  in  those  colonies  under 
the  influence  of  Puritan  ideas."  W.  P.  T. 


Boewulf,  An  Anglo-Saxon  Epic  Poem,  translated  from  the  Heyni 
text  by  Jno.  Leslie  Hall.     Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &.  Co. 

We  note  with  great  pleasure  that  the  interest  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  studies  and  in  good  poetry  has  so  soon  justi6ed  the 
reprinting  of  a  book  of  such  real  merit  as  this  translation  of 
the  first  Germanic  epic.  It  is  certainly  better  in  every  detail 
than  any  English  translation  that  has  preceded  it,  and  it 
may  be  only  the  prejudice  of  youthful  association  that  leads 
us  to  prefer  the  German  version  of  Grein.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  structure  of  the  German  language  lends  iueU 
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ch  greater  facility  to  work  like  this,  and  if  Dr.  Hall's 
English  has  equalled  Grein's  German,  he  has  deserved  a 
greater  praise. 

The  venerable  epic  is  hardly  likely  to  fall  into  worthier 
hands,  or  to  find  more  loving  care.  This  translation,  barring 
such  revision  as  Dr.  Hall  may  give  it,  in  the  editions  that 
we  trust  are  in  store  for  it,  will  probably  be  accepted  as  6nal. 
As  the  book  is  likely  to  be  much  in  the  hands  of  students  of 
the  original,  and  to  be  collated  constantly  with  it,  the  use  of 
the  Heyne-Socin  text,  which  is  that  of  the  school  editions, 
was  natural.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  we  should  have 
been  disposed  to  prefer  the  older  text  of  Grein,  but  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  work,  this  is  but  a  trivial  matter.  Of 
greater  importance  seems  to  us  the  omission  to  distinguish 
in  any  way  by  note  or  type,  the  older  from  the  younger  parts 
of  the  poem.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Muellenhof  in  all 
the  details  of  his  analysis,  to  realize  and  apply  the  truth  that 
underlies  it.  Any  critic  who  shall  undertake  to  assign  each 
verse  of  this  poem,  for  it  is  a  poem,  and  has  an  artistic  unity, 
to  A  or  to  B,  or  to  the  first  interpolator,  or  to  the  second  in- 
terpolator, is  sure  to  meet  innumerable  stumbling  blocks. 
These  later  craftsmen  were  not  so  clumsy  that  we  can  always 
trace  the  mark  of  the  welding.  Beside,  they  would  not 
recognize  that  it  was  worth  while  to  preserve  scrupulously 
the  integrity  of  the  earlier  work  even  where  they  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  it.  And  yet,  though  we  cannot  say  with 
absolute  certainty  that  any  line  is  in  its  original  form,  nor 
even  that  for  such  popular  epic  songs,  that  there  is  any  form 
that  can  properly  be  called  original  in  the  strict  sense,  we  can 
and  ought  to  distinguish  the  obviously  christian  interpo- 
lations from  the  rest. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  a  critical  restoration  of  this  or  any 
early  epic,  the  Nibelungenlied,  for  instance,  to  its  original 
form,  we  are  sceptical,  because  it  seems  to  us  that  any  such 
effort  implies  a  radical  misconception  of  the  genesis  of  such 
poetry.     The  story  of   Beowulf,  or  of  Sigfrid,   or  Dietrich, 

E  may  suppose  to  be  as  familiar  to  its  Teutonic  auditory  as 
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to  the  siiigers.  Indeed,  as  we  see  in  the  story  of  Caedmon, 
each  was  in  turn  singer  and  auditor.  In  this  there  must 
have  been  improvisation  intermingled  with  lines  that  re- 
mained in  the  memory  from  previous  occasions.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  two  minstrels  would  render  the  legend 
ipsissimu  verbis,  though  all  would  agree  in  the  essential  facts 
and  probably  in  minor  details.  Thus  the  epic  was  in  con- 
stant flux,  assuming  multitudinous  forms  of  which  usually 
but  one  is  preser\'ed  to  us,  though  in  the  case  of  the  Nicbe- 
lungenlied,  we  happen  to  have  three.  It  is  only  whi 
entirely  diiferent  element,  as  the  christian  traditii 
Beowulf,  is  introduced,  that  the  analytical  critic  &nds 
fitable  sphere  for  his  labor.  He  must  be  guided,  hoi 
rather  by  iitetar>-  tlian  phiiological  canons,  and  his  judgments 
will  be  at  best  only  subjective. 

After  all  the  criticism  that  has  been  piled  up  around  this 
poem,  we  are  in  danger  of  not  seeing  the  wood  for  the  trees, 
of  missing  the  grand  beauty  of  the  gnarled  and  ancient  oak 
while  we  grub  amongst  its  roots.  It  may  have  been  some 
such  considerations  as  these  that  led  Dr.  Hall  to  present  the 
poem  without  critical  apparatus  or  annotation,  and  to  let  it 
speak  for  itself.  He  has  supplied  the  reader,  however,  with 
a  good  argument,  a  full  bibliography  of  translations,  and  s 
verj-  helpful  glossary  of  proper  names.  A  judicious  preface 
explains  his  principles  of  translation.  The  book  is  a  credit 
to  American  scholarship,  but  its  interest  is  not  conhued  to 
scholars,  and  its  literary  merit  ^ought  to  give  it  an 
widening  circle  of  readers. 


Nicbe- 
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Greek  Poets  in  English  t'erse  by  Various  Translators.  EdiUdi 
introduction  and  notes  by  William  Hyde  Appkton,  Profe&sor  of 
in  Swarthmore  College.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghlou.  Mil 
Company.     The  Riverside  Press,  Combridge.     iSgj. 

The  editor  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  attempted  to 
do  for  Greek  poetry,  through  the  medium  of  translatioo, 
what  has  been  so  often  done  for  English  poetrj-,  tliat  is,  lo 
give  the  reader  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  somp 
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idea  of  its  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  and 
guide  him  to  further  aud  more  thorough  reading. 

The  Introduction  is  de%'oted  almost  entirely  to  the  story 
of  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  the 
woes  in  the  house  of  Thebes,  and  the  tragedy  in  the  house 
of  MyceuEc.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  has  not 
treated  more  fully  the  great  lines  of  poetical  development,  in 
the  Epic,  the  Lyric,  and  the  Drama,  However,  the  Intro- 
duction, such  as  it  is,  will  enable  the  reader  to  have  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  selections  which  make 
up  this  volume.  These  selections  are,  on  the  whole,  judi- 
ciously made,  and  a  proper  proportion  for  the  Epic,  Lyric  and 
Drama  is  observed,  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  was  wise  not  to 
adopt  the  best  translations  only,  such  as  would  place  the 
non-classical  reader  in  closer  communion  with  the  spirit  of 
the  original.  Instead  of  this,  Mr.  Appleton  has  inserted 
specimens  of  many  translations,  which,  as  a  record  of 
interesting  experiments,  may  appeal  to  the  student  of  Greek, 
but  for  these  this  volume  is  not  primarily  intended. 

We  regret  that  the  plan  of  the  work  excludes  prose  versions, 
for  it  is  through  these,  as  the  editor  himself  declares,  that  the 
non-classical  reader  must  gain  his  nearest  approach  to  Ho- 
mer. Lang,  Leaf  and  Myers  for  the  Iliad,  and  Butcher  and 
Lang  and  Professor  Palmer  for  the  Odyssey,  are  by  this 
process  excluded.  In  the  selection  from  the  Iliad,  Pope  is 
given  preference,  for,  says  Mr.  Appleton,  however  inadequate 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scholar,  he  is  in  style  vigorous 
and  brilliant,  and  has  the  important  merit  demanded  in  a 
translator — that  of  being  reasonable.  We  agree  with  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  however,  that  Pope  lacks  among  other  things  the 
plainness  of  diction,  which  is  so  essential  to  Homer's  style. 
Only  two  paragraphs  are  given  from  Chapman,  who  is  so 
much  imbued  with  conceits  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  his 
vigorous,  pleasing,  and  sweet  poetic  charm  will  more  than  out- 
weigh the  obscurity  of  the  sense  that  comes  from  his  quaint- 
ness,indecision,orloosenessof  construction.  Chapman  maybe 
hard  reading.but  there  is  no  approach  to  Homer  through  Pope. 
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For  the  Odyssey,  the  editor  has  drawn  largely  from  Wois- 
ley's  beautiful  version  in  Spenserian  stanzas,  bnt  he  is  not 
justified  in  devoting  so  much  space  to  Mi^nn,  whose  ballad 
style  has  little  to  commend  it  save  that  it  is  an  interestii^ 
experiment, 

In  the  passages  from  Aeschylus  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  see  more  of  Morehead  and  less  of  Milman,  nor  can  ^we 
account  for  the  absence  of  Plumplee  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

Mr.  Appleton's  rendering  of  "Oedipus  at  Colonus,"  i— 
ii6,  does  not  increase  the  value  of  the  volume,  and  may 
properly  be  classed  under  the  head  of  "interesting  experi- 
ments." 

In  the  passages  from  Aristophanes,  Preres  inimitable 
translations  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly.  Why  has  Calvdey's 
translation  of  Theocritus  been  so  completely  ignored  ? 

On  the  whole,  we  commend  the  volume,  and  feel  that  it 
is  like  to  accomplish,  in  part  at  least,  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  written. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 


It  is  perhaps  a  little  late  to  notice  Professor  Albert  S. 
Cook's  "The  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  is  a  collection  of  tlie 
poetical  treatises  of  Horace,  Vida  and  Boileau,  with  the 
translations  by  Howes,  Pitt,  and  Soame.  Professor  Cook 
has  undoubtedly  done  more  within  the  last  few  years  to 
foster  the  study  of  poetry  in  this  country  than  any  other 
professor  of  English  witli  whom  we  are  acquainted,  and  it  is 
only  just  to  call  emphatic  attention  to  the  fact.  From  the 
frequent  appearance  of  such  text-books  as  the  above,  we  infer 
that  they  have  a  wide  enough  sale  to  justify  the  publishers, 
(in  tliis  case  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,)  in  their  enterprise,  and 
this  in  itself  is  a  pleasant  and  encouraging  thing  to  note. 


Those  who  have  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  French  liter- 
ature will  be  disposed  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  Duval's 
"Histoire  de  la  Litteratiire  Fran9aise,"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.)  Though  the  author  is  professor  in  a  New  England 
college  for  women,  she  has  none  of  the  restricted  literary 
vision  that  such  conditions  might  seem  to  imply,  and  has 
produced  what  seems  to  us  a  strikingly  fair  and  useful  book 
for  which  the  preface  modestly  disclaims  originality.  The 
method  of  its  composition  seems  to  have  been  to  extract,  in 
regard  to  each  writer,  the  substance  of  the  best  judgments 
of  the  most  competent  critics,  sometimes  so  nearly  in  their 
own  words  that  the  style  is  not  quite  uniform.  The  preface 
referrad  to  is  a  sufficient  defense  against  any  charge  of  pla- 
giarism, but  reference  to  the  primary  authorities  might  have 
been  useful,  though  most  professors  will,  perhaps,  have  at 
hand  the  means  of  supplying  this  deficiency.  The  book  is 
admirable  for  its  purpose.     To  those  who  have  struggled 
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with  Demogeot,  ct  aniH£  id  gemts,  we  would  say  with  ] 
phon,  "Cynis  has  tasted  this  dish  and  wishes  you  also! 
enjoy  it." 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  best  of  the  reprints  of  theKu- 
glish  classics  now  so  extensively  used  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  is  the  series  published  semi-weekly  by  Ma)Tiard, 
Merrill  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  We  have  several  numbers  be- 
fore us,  and  we  have  been  struck  with  their  serviceablencss. 
The  introduction  and  notes  are  sufficient  for  most  purposes, 
and  the  prices  are  very  reasonable.  Glancing  o\'er  the  list 
of  the  hundred  and  twent>'  odd  numbers  that  have  ap- 
peared, we  note  with  pleasure  the  wide  range  the  selections 
have  taken.  It  is  not  often  that  Sheltou,  Surrey,  Wyatt  and 
Cowley  figure  in  such  a  series,  and  yet  there  are  times  when 
the  teacher  desires  to  have  his  pupils  read  something  from 
such  authors,  even  though  he  may  not  care  to  have  them 
carefully  and  minutely  studied. 

We  have  on  our  table  "The  Church  Club  Lectures"  for 
1891,  the  subject  of  the  series  being  "Catholic  Dogma." 
(New  York,  E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.)  The  same  for  1892, 
the  subject  being  "The  Church's  Ministry  of  Grace;"  "A 
Life's  Labor,"  by  E.  M.  Mason;  "A  Nursery  Idyl,"  by  M,  E. 
Wolton,  and  "Connie's  Service,"  by  H.  C.  Garland — all  writ- 
ten by  Christian  women  and  belonging  to  the  excelleiil  series 
of  short  tales  published  by  the  S.  T.  C.  K. ;  (New  York, 
Young).  "The  Bible  Abridged,"  by  Rev.  D.  G.  Haskina ; 
(Boston,  Heath).  "Miscellanies  and  Sermons,"  by  Rev. 
George  Warner  Nicholls,  D.D. ;  (Bridgeport,  Conn.,  The 
Author).     "Why  Not  and  Why?"  (New  York,  Appleton), 

Note  :  p.  410  for  Harvey  read  Hervey,  for  Alson  read  Alcon. 
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Reference  by  permission  to  Reverend  Telfair  Hodgson.  D,D.,  Lt,,D, 

TCLCPHONC  30.     217  UNION  ST.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

W.   D.  Gf\LE, 
GENERAL    INSURANCE   AGENT. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 
NASHVILLE,    TENN. 


n.  J.  3h£KRR6n, 


Successor  to  Weakley  &  Warren. 
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All  orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 
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LOW     PRICES     AND     EASY    TERMS. 


CHOICE      PIANOS      TO      RENT. 


ROBERT  L.  LOUD. 

212  N.  Summer  Street  MASH¥ILLE.  TENN. 

H.  METZ  &  CO., 

30T  NORTH  COLLEGE  STREET,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


We  carry  at  all  times  the  larj^est  stock  of  Fine  and  Medium  Grade 
Clothing  in  our  city  for  men,  bovs  and  children. 

Complete  line  of  Gents'  Furnishing  (Voods  and  Hats;  custom  work  a 
specialty.  This  department  has  a  choice  line  of  Foreign  Worsted  Cheviots, 
etc..  from  which  we  make  garments  to  order  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Fit  guaranteecl.     Everything  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Strictly  one  price  to  all 
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MABRTItXB,  TENH.. 
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Camp's  Extra  pal?  Ca^^r  B??r. 


DR.  U.G.NOEL, 


537;^     Church     Strkkt. 
NASHVILLE,  -        TENN. 
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B.)^.StiefJeu;el^y  Qd. 

JAMES  B.CARR,  Ml 
20aan<]210UnionSt.,  Nuhvllfa,  Tenn. 
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THE  GROCERS, 
.V.4S/II-ZZ.I.B,  TBfCX,  J 

REY  WIIL  MAKE  IT  TOY' 


HOMEMADE    CAKDIESr 

CMOCOLilES,  *^0  BONBONS 

:    FRESH  DAILY.    : 

f'li'^kt'd  lu  Pnliy  Bo»b  for  City  or  Uut  ol 

323  Union  St,  MASHVIUE,  reHR. 

.tgc^n  Icir  Tenoy'i  Smied  rk,:lu^>.  rbufr 


Jas.  Burn).  M.  Bu^na,  Jo. 

BUIRXS  *  CO., 


SADDLES,  HARNESS,. 

Saddlery,  Hardware,  and  L 
WKIPS,  HORSE  CLOIHING,  CI 
BRIDLES,  ETC., 


R.     GEISSLER. 


CHURCH  FURNISHER, 


THE  IMERICAH  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.. 

tM  W*><  ■'«"<^  StTMt.  CINCINNATI.  C 
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i  SOCIETY  is  WORKING   [ 


,   We  seek  men  with  the  best  K'fts  from  GOD,  and  strive  to  give  Ihctn 
c  beat  culture  of  MAN. 

I    We  need  money  for  tliis  purpose. 

'    The  SOCIETY  has  many  SONS  now  ol  work  in  the  SO^TH.      The 
tovcTsity  of  the  South  is  one  of  our  well  chosen  educational  centers. 

We  help  Dioceses,  Parishes  aud  Men,  who  strive  to  help  themselves 
j'ou  doing  for  the  "  Increase  of  the  Mintslryf "     j'trf  you  pray 


Address  all  ci 

REV.  HARRY  1.  BODLEY,  Cor.  Sec,, 

MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  V. 


BROTHERHOOD  FOR  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  MINISTRY, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH, 


SEWRNEE.  TENNESSEE. 


Organized  December,  1892,  by  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Uniwereity  of  the  South. 


The  movement  has  met  with  most  gratifying  success,  even  beyond 
the  anticipation  of  the  founders. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  are :  (i)  to  arouse  the  laity  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  needs  and  claims  of  the  ministry- of  the  Church;  (2) 
to  persistently  direct  the  attention  of  the  young  men  of  the  Church  to  the 
claims  of  the  ministry;  (3)  to  pray  for  the  increase  of  the  ministry;  (4)  to 
emphasize  the  Church's  Ember  season  ;  (5)  to  encourage  and  assist  young 
men  to  become  candidates  for  Orders,  and  (6)  to  inaugurate  and  carr\'  on 
a  concentrated  and  or^afiized  movement  in  the  Church  to  increase  the 
supply  of  available  men  for  the  ministry,  avoiding  the  interference  with 
the  operations  of  any  society  having  the  same  or  similar  objects. 

All  communicants  are  eligible  to  membership.  Each  member  is 
expected  to  make  an  annual  contribution  of  such  amount  as  he  may  be 
moved  to  make. 


Contributions  are  solicited  from  all. 


The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  July  25,  and  the  annual  sermon  will  V 
delivered   at   Sewanee  July  30,  by  Rt.   Rev.   T.  U.   Dudley,  D.D.,  LL- 
Bishop  of  Kentucky. 

WM,  P.  DuBOSE,  S.T.D.,  President 

THOS.  F.  GAILOR,  S.T.D.,  Chairman  Ex.  Coirw^ 

WILMOT  S.  HOLMES,   Treasurer. 

JOS.  H.  SPEARING,  Secretary. 


University  of  the  South. 


TtieolOQlcai  Department. 


REV.  TELFAIR  HODGSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean. 


School  of  Pastoral  Theologj', 
REV.  TELFAIR  HODGSON,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Professor. 

School  of  New  Testament  Lanj^uage  and  Interpretation, 
REV.  W.  P.  DuBOSE,  S.T.D..  Professor. 

School  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Interpretation, 
REV.  \V.  P.  DuBOSE.  S.T.D.,  Acting  Professor. 

School  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Policy, 

REV.  THOMAS  V.  GAILOR,  M.A.,  S.T.D.,  Professor. 

RT.  REV.  HUGH  MILLER  THOMPSON,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Mississippi, 

Lecturer. 

School  of  Systematic  Divinity, 
REV.  A.  A.  BENTON,  D.D.,  Acting  Professor. 

School  of  Homiletics, 
REV.  SILVESTER  CLARK,  D.D..  Honorary  Professor. 


LECTURKRS : 

RT.  REV.  T.  r.  DUDLEY,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky, 

RT.  RP:v.  H.  M.  JACKSON,  D.D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

RT.  REV.  DAVIS  SESSUMS,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 


RESIDENCE  AND   EXPENSES. 


The  Theological  Department  occupies  St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hall,  con- 
taining, besides  the  Chapel  and  Lecture  Room,  accommodations  for  thir- 
ty-six students.  Two  students  occupy  in  common  a  parlor  with  two  bed- 
rooms attached.  There  is  no  charge  for  room  rent  or  tuition.  The 
expenses  of  the  student  for  board,  washing,  fuel  and  lights  do  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  Students  furnish  their  own  rooms, 
and  pay  to  the  Bursar  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  term  for  medical 
attendance  and  mail  carriage.  The  Janitor's  fee  is  one  dollar  a  month  and 
is  paid  to  the  Dean. 

The  scholastic  year  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  departments  of 
the  University.    Classes  begin  in  August. 
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nohler  thought  «ad  action  l.yraeditBlitig  oi.  these  R..ldeu  deedL-'—Prln-  l»,r  — —     ' 


Chosen  ftoni  tl 


TILES  FROM  SPENSER. 
THE  HEROES  or  ASGAHO. 


TalegfroniSciindinaviBu  MyII>ri^.,^^      Hv  ^    ..i..li.:    k>:»t     Willi  IlluilraOl 

MUDiltt  HOW  (NO  LID)  WHT. 
Fir>l  Lessons  In  Earth- Lore  for  thildrcn      By  the  Kkv.  I'kaki.k*  Kimisuf.a 


TheoldadHKe.'Bcwireof  miikiiiKmni.v1:<Hik!>.'ciii>not  i>pi>ly  to  book 
«etir."— George  W.  tUrper.  iMn.  VVoinlvi-a  M  Hiuh  Schonl,  Cincinnati 

STORIES  FROM  WIVERLET 


By  M».  Beksl 

Eytl  G 

STORIES  FROM  THE  HISTORI  0 

•.•MicmllUn 

of  (indy : 

L*Ti«  Ljuir.r, 
GhaUAK  Linn 

I  Co.  re 

I.n-K«»TtTRt 
.ITEn»T't»K 

taloBUeiorfiook 

n             1  MATItEM'T 

MflGMILLflN  &  GO.,  Publishers.  New  Ya 


MOONEY  &  BAINE, 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating, 

+FINE+PLUMBINGf 

PLUIBERS,  US  MD  STEM  FITTERS'  SUPPLIES. 

US  AND  ELECTRIC  CHMDELIERS, 

Office  and  Wareroom — (Mill  Block,)  Church  St., 


lANKS  &  EMBREY, 

'Ceo.  E.  Banks,  Thos.  A.  Umbrey.) 

ATTORNKY8-AT-LAW, 
Winchester,  Tcnn. 


S«nfl  for  CatRloKUP. 


SCHWARTZ.  KIRWIN  &  FAUSS. 


MANrPACTURRRS  OF 


ROOKS  &  CO., 

Sewanee,  Tenn.  I 

Dry  Goods.  Shoes,   Clothing,  Groceries.. 

HKADQl'ARTERS    FOR    STUDENTS* 
SUPPLIES. 

Suits  made  to  order  in  New  York  and  fits  -i»  b  «. 

guaranteed.    Your  patronage  .«(olicited.        iNO.  42  BArclAJ  Sl.f 


jColIege,    Academy,     School,     Church, 
Society,  Testimonial,  and  Presen- 
tation lijedals  and  Bad^s. 


NEW  YORK. 


n  /\  /\  W  C  There  is  always 
1^  \j  \j  |\  O  ^  satisfaction  in 
knowing  just  where  to  send  for 
books  or  information  about  them. 
Every  one,  at  some  time,  wants  to 
know  the  cost  of  a  book  that  inter- 
ests them.  If  their  means  permit, 
they  propose  to  own  it.  We  can 
recommend. 

THOS.   WHITTAKER. 
2  Md  3  Bible  House,  NEW  YORK. 


JrRflNKLIN  4H[0USE, 


COWAN,  TENN. 


W.  M.  BOUGMER,  Prop. 


4     «     »     * 


F^ate8,  Ju/o  Dollars  per  Day. 


WimrH.\^i^^^Av?ir'-  Mountain  Inn, 


DRUGS  ••••# 

And  all  articles  in  our  line. 


ll'e  also  Iauvo  the>  iurflpest  ntoolr 

of  AfJXiSRAJL  ^VA,THTlS  in 

tho  Southm 

T9itM.ll   grdcrs    ivill   p«o«fo«   prompt 
att«ntlon.     OP*"  ^^"^  nigbt. 

OEMOVILLE  &  CO.,         Ntthville,  Tenn. 


SGWuneGp  Tonn* 


OPEN  •  ALL  •  TME  •  YEAR. 


R.  L  COLMORE,  Ifanager. 


MHRREN   BROTHERS. 

Dealers  in 

Supplies  for  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting,  Pastel  and  Minaturc 
Painting,  Charcoal  and  Crayon  Drawing,  Designing,  Etching,  Model- 
ing, etc.;  Models,  Books  on  Art  and  Art  Studies;  Surveying  and  Math- 
ematical Instruments  and  Drawing  Materials  for  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Schools.    Catalogues  sent. 

Corner  College  and  Church  Streets,  NMSH¥ILLE,  TEMM, 


Wholesale   and   Retail    Grocer 

And   Importer   of   Fine   Groceries. 

6or  and  603  Church  St.,  Nashvii^le,  Tenn. 

Pennsylvania  Mat  Company. 

FINE  SOFT  AND  STIFF  HATS, 
SrfilRTS,    GOLLf\RS,    GUFFS    f\ND     NEGKWEflR, 

I  TXIi:SKTCT^I-.-A.S. 

No.  331  Union  Street,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


GBGRGB  G.  DURY, 

Manufacturer  of 

SL:ALS.     STENCILS,     BADGES,     ETC., 

RUBBER  STAMP  GOODS, 
PHOTOGRAPH     GOODS    AND    APPARATUS, 

CAMERAS.    ALL   KINDS. 

.^4  I'NioN  Street,  Nashville.  Tenx. 


The  GiDson  China,  Novelty  and  Toy  Co., 

407  PUBLIC  SQUARE.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

The  Leadinir  House  for  Toys,  Baby  Carriages,  Safeties,  Velocipedes, 
Tricycles,  and  all  kinds  of  Boys'  Wagons,  Coasters,  etc.;  China  Dinner 
and  Tea  Sets,  Cut  Glass  and  Novelties  for  Birth  Day  and  Souvenir 
Presents ;  Games—Tennis  and  Croquet  Sets,  Best  Quality  Base  and 
Foot  Ball  Goods.    Mail  orders  have  special  attention. 


A\axwell  Mouse  Shoe  Co. 


■FULL  LINE  OF- 


FINE    FOOTWEf=\R. 


NO.  403  Church  STRCCT.        opposite  Maxwell  Honse.         NASHVILLE   TCNN. 


QUINTf=\RD    JONES, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


11 


Men  s  Hats,  Shirts,  Underwear,  Neckwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Handker- 
chiefs, Hosiery,  Gloves,  Suspenders,  Umbrellas  and  Mackintoshes. 


WM.  L.  OUANSCIIV. 


ALSCRT  D.  MARKS. 


(Jraijbcry  0  /T\arl(8, 


ATIORNKYS. 


American  RniUlin^. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN 


WHEELER    PUBLISHING  CO.. 

Nashvillk,  Tksn. 


T-JOC  >  I<  « 


and 


l-«*iticr  S^tr  it  ioricjr-^'. 


Anv  hook  in  print  mailed  on  receipt  of 
publisher's  price. 


(VJASHVILLE'S  HATTER. 

W.  B.  Walton.  Jr., 

224  N.  Cherry  Street. 


(MRTER-MAfillX  HARDWARE  CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 
Hardware,    Cutlery     and     Guns, 


Dnnln;)'^  Hats.  Fine  Shirts  and  Neckwear.     Riilroad,  Mining,  Mill  and  Farm  Supplies. 
I.ar^rv>,t  House     Hijch  Urade  (.oods  only.  Market  and  7th  Sts..  CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 


f\.   FRf\NK   6c   CO.. 

WALL  I>API:W,  I^IC TL'RLS,  PICTUFVL:  PRA.nnS, 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS.  ETC. 


A  C<)?.II'IJ;TI-:  I.INKOI.-  AKTISTS    M.\T1:rI.\I,S  WII.I.  HKADDI-.D  in  I'linKlARY 


No.  ^OT  Church  street,  berry  Block,  Nashville,  tenn. 


.,C.,  ^  St. 


IiA.IL\VA.\' 


Gre/tt  Thhough  Car  Lij 


MEMPHIS  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWEST. 

Through  cars  from  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  to  Mci 

via  Nashville  and  McKenzie.     Through  sleepers  fronT 

lanta  and  Chattanooga  to  St.  Louis.     Through  sleeper?  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Floridiivia  Atlanta. 


ClutMuoags.  Tsaii. ! 


Staddan*  Printing*  Works. 


CiBO.  B.  STAJJDA.N 


gOOK^^°JOB  PRINTING. 
School  Work 


219  NoHh  Cherry  Street. 


niii>->W»r-.IC6LLEQK    HKN    unt 

(  l.a>Jim<_    "    bulk  bal  oDrc  ■■  a  oapr  at  i 


E>.  W.  ■HOL.OOMB&,   DRUGGIST. 

Monteagie,  Tcnnciuec, 
Sik  mill.-*  rrvioi  Scwiinei*,  invites  insjtrciliin  al  priccH  for 

Drugs,    Stationery,    Candy.    Etc. 

Haily  mint  give  Uir«c  bonr«  for  vliJi  to  t\ju«u1>ly. 


KBTAni.lBHKI>  iNtS. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Bro-Jtlwjy,  cor.  asd  Street,  New  York  City. 


CLOTtllNG  AND  TURNISniNG  GOODS 

For  Men  and  Boys, 

REvAOY    MflDB    AND    MRDE.   TO    MBR6URE. 

/•C'A'  i/'K/.VG  AJy/7  SVJMhk  OF  1893. 


i  win   I>e    mat    va 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL. 


TSLFAIS  BQjmOH.  DJl.  ILH.  XiJiagiBg  Sditor. 


■ch  topi'^  ol  gentnl  Tli«olD<f,  Pbilowipltr,  Rtslorr.  'ud  Litnotuir  m 
fin  follM  treirtmrnt  Uwa  tliey  usiutly  iccciwr  in  Uic  populu  maf  ailiiE* 
o  IM-Jiniiiil  imitjDGUl  thun  tli£y  n-niw  lit  spFi-latlu  putilic4iion«.  In  M 
,  the  lUIV'IKW  .*ri)l  confartn  Diorc  nearly  to  UiC  IjrpL*  nf  tlic  t^ng 
t>iCw»  IbiUi  u  mnol  vilh  Americnn  periwilkiil*. 
Tlip  liat  ur  prnialiinl  coiitriliutan  in  k]mdj>  larK«,  snd  oontaitw  n 
[HIM  fnraj  nU  Mirilnti^  Citnuibqiluiu  will,  tiowcvfr,  be  niifigOL-tl, 
tfl  In  mm  (WHH,  itiliciii  tb*  nam*-  of  a  •peciotin  sppcan  inilispinuutblv  { 
e  nuturv  uf  tbi*  lutlclc    Intendinit  contiiliator*  vill  aililivM  tbvlt  riMnm 

3  Ibe  Maxauiwi  Goitob.  Wbrrv  Ihn  fclurii  of  hd  utticb 
up*  KbouUl  lie  cBcJoecd.  In  all  come  tbr  full  iuuin;  ii(  Uw  conLrHMttoT  i 
la  ibu  riiirtj'  Imlim  will  btclndr  the  iwmw  of  the  writera  of  lb^  1 
l{  urtjclm. 

HiwIi  imuibcc  w11\  codUIii  rurtliL-r  fnim  twinttyloBf  lolhirtjpngeaor* 

iem  of  current   biMk&      PublUben*  ilr«lriiiK   In  b*vt  UuHr   publlcsl 

A  ill  tliH  ikponmrnit  rihonid  iiJ<lr«r«  the  M  tXAKixo  CiitTfitt. 

liieb  nambM- will  cuniintafiiSlarticiKUiropngci.prtnlcilnDbiMVjFp: 

H  iif  iwuc  w4lt  be  Ni<v«mlii!t  iit.,  PnbmAry  ist,  Maj-  i«L.  cnil  An 

It.  of  «!irli  renr.    «aI»scTip*iot)  prioe,  Jjm  a  j-wir  in  nilvMnre  fpletgy.  f: 

Suitable  MhvrtitcBients  wtU  be  inseit^il  at  ihe  follaWliiJC  ratrs: 

oyi-  Tthi!.    '  Tnri  Tiuts    Tiaee  VtioA    Pom  Ti 


ti^ 


•Horn  In 

TELFAIR  HODGSON. 

.Sewaxek,  Ti 


